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THE  CONGRESSMAN'S  WIFE 


By  John  D.  Barry 


Y' 


*  *  -V  TES,  Washington  is  never 
finer  than  now."  The 
white-haired  Senator  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
and  looked  benignly  across  the  city. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  the  rich  odor 
of  Spring.  The  trees  were  putting 
out  their  tender  green  leaves. 

Douglas  Briggs  nodded.  **  It  will 
be  fine  for  a  few  weeks  ;  then  we  shall 
have  to  send  our  families  away,"  he 
said,  adding  quickly,  with  a  glance  at 
the  Capitol,  "that  is,  if  they  keep  us 
here." 

*'It  soon  becomes  unbearable,  the 
heat,"  the  old  gentleman  agreed. 
**  We  always  try  to  get  away  before 
June.  I  suppose  you  have  to  be  care- 
ful about  your  little  ones." 

**Yes;  and  then  Mrs.  Briggs  is 
rather  run  down,  I  think.  It  has  been 
a  hard  Winter  for  her — so  much  en- 
tertaining. " 

"  It's  wonderful  how  they  stand  it," 
the  Senator  said,  musingly.  "But  I 
sometimes  think  the  women  bear  it 
better  than  the  men.  When  I  first 
came  here  I  went  about  a  good  deal. 
But  that  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  The  life  was  simpler 
then  ;  though,  coming  from  the  coun- 
try as  I  did,  it  seemed  gay  enough. 
There's  poor  Braddon  from  Kentucky. 
You  knew  him,  of  course.  I  went 
down  to  his  funeral  the  other  day.  It 
was  this  infernal  entertaining  that 
killed  him — too  many  dinners.  The 
last  time  I  talked  with  him  he  told  me 
he  had  eaten  twenty-three  public  din- 
ners in  something  less  than  three 
weeks.  The  wonder  is  that  it  doesn't 
kill  more  of  them.  I  suppose  it  does 
—only  we  say  they  died  of  something 


else."  He  looked  curiously  at  Briggs 
through  his  big  gold-framed  spec- 
tacles. **  How  do  you  stand  it?"  he 
asked.  Without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
he  went  on;  "But  you  youngsters 
don't  mind  those  things  as  we  old  fel- 
lows do." 

Douglas  Briggs  laughed.  "Oh, 
I'm  not  so  young.  Senator.  I  turned 
forty  more  than  two  years  ago." 

"But  you  look  very  young,"  the 
Senator  insisted,  amiably.  "  And  I'm 
always  hearing  of  you  at  all  the  great 
dinners.  I  see  your  speeches  in  the 
newspapers.  " 

*  *  Oh,  I  speak  at  the  dinners,  "  Briggs 
replied,  smiling,  "but  I  don't  eat  at 
them." 

"No?"  the  old  gentleman  queried. 

"That  is.  I  never  think  of  eating 
all  they  put  before  me.  If  I  did,  I 
should  have  shared  Braddon's  fate 
long  ago.  My  first  Winter  of  public 
dinners  gave  me  a  fierce  attack  of 
gout.  Now  when  I  dine  out  I  taste 
the  soup  and  eat  the  roast  and  the 
salad.  The  rest  of  the  dinner  I  pass 
by." 

The  Senator's  eyes  twinkled.  *  '  Very 
sensible,  very  sensible,"  he  said.  He 
patted  Briggs  on  the  shoulder  with 
the  kindly  patronage  of  the  older 
man.  "  That's  why  you  keep  your 
color  and  your  clear  eye.  That's 
right.  That's  right."  He  shook  his 
head  and  his  face  wrinkled  with 
pleasure.  "  I  only  wish  we  had  a  few 
more  sensible  young  fellows  like  you 
in  Congress." 

They  clasped  hands  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  flight  of  steps.  "  I  hope  we 
shall  see  you  to-night,"  said  Briggs. 

The  Senator  shook  his  head.    "  Oh, 
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no;  those  dissipations  aren't  for  us. 
We  keep  away  from  crowds.  But 
we'd  like  to  see  your  new  house,**  he 
added,  pleasantly.  "My  wife  and  I 
will  look  in  some  afternoon.  ** 

Douglas  Briggs  walked  down  the 
street  with  a  glow  of  amusement  and 
pleasure.  He  felt  proud  of  his  friend- 
ship with  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  Senators  in  Washington. 
He  had  reached  the  age,  too,  when  he 
enjoyed  being  treated  like  a  young 
man  ;  it  gave  him  reassurance.  As  he 
passed  the  White  House  he  noticed  a 
line  of  carriages  extending  far  up  the 
street.  Then  he  remembered  that  the 
President's  wife  was  having  a  recep- 
tion. "  I  ought  to  have  asked  Helen 
to  go,"  he  thought.  **It's  the  last 
chance  of  paying  our  respects.  '*  Then 
he  was  glad  he  hadn't  asked  her.  She 
would  need  all  her  strength  for  the 
night. 

This  afternoon  he  was  in  one  of  his 
moods  of  fine  physical  exhilaration. 
He  had  had  an  exciting  day  in  the 
House  ;  but  now  he  turned  from  all 
thought  of  care  and  looked  forward 
with  a  boy's  delight  to  the  evening. 
His  wife  had  asked  a  few  people  to 
dinner  to  celebrate  their  establish- 
ment in  their  new  house,  and  for  the 
reception  that  would  follow  she  had 
invited  nearly  everyone  in  Wash- 
ington whom  they  knew.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  house  he  viewed  it  with 
a  glow  of  satisfaction.  He  had  se- 
cured one  of  the  most  desirable  corner 
lots  in  Washington,  and  Hanscomb, 
the  best  architect  in  the  country,  had 
built  on  it  a  residence  that  Briggs 
proudly  considered  an  ornament  to 
the  city.  It  would  be  associated  with 
him  as  other  houses  were  associated 
with  men  conspicuous  in  Washington 
life. 

When  he  entered,  a  young  girl  met 
him  in  the  hall.  **  Oh,  here  you  are! 
I've  been  watching  for  you  all  the 
afternoon.  Why  didn't  you  come 
home  before,  you  naughty  man?" 

She  put  her  arms  on  his  shoulders, 
and  he  bent  forward  to  be  kissed.  **  I 
couldn't,"  Briggs  explained;  "I've 
been  too  busy." 

**Oh,  Guy,"  the  girl  cried,  running 


to  the  broad  staircase  at  the  back  of 
the  hall,  *  *  Uncle  Doug  has  come.  Oh, 
you  should  have  seen  us  work  this 
afternoon,  Guy  and  me  !  We've  been 
helping  Mrs.  Famsworth  with  the 
flowers.  I've  decorated  the  dining- 
room  all  myself."  She  seized  Doug- 
las Briggs  by  the  arm  and  tried  to 
drag  him  with  her.  "Come  along 
and  see." 

He  drew  his  arm  away  gently.  "  I 
mustn't  now,  Fanny.  1*11  see  it  by- 
and-by.  I  ought  to  get  ready  for  din- 
ner.    Where's  your  aunt?" 

"Aunt  Helen's  in  the  drawing- 
room.     She  has  a  caller,  I  think." 

Briggs  frowned.  "  Hasn't  she  taken 
a  rest?" 

Fanny  shook  her  head  and  looked 
serious.  "  I  tried  to  make  her,  but 
she  wouldn't.  She  said  there  were 
too  many  things  to  do.  But  Guy  and 
I  were  attending  to  everything,"  she 
concluded,  with  importance. 

Briggs  turned  away  and  smiled. 
"  Children  asleep?"  he  asked,  as  he 
removed  his  coat. 

"  M'm — ^h'm.  Been  asleep  all  the 
afternoon.  Miss  .  Munroe's  been  a 
brick.  As  soon  as  she  got  Tack  quiet 
she  came  down  and  helped  Guy  and 
me  decorate  the  ballroom.  Oh,  we 
had  the  loveliest " 

Briggs  had  turned  away  absent- 
mindedly  and  started  up  the  stairs. 
As  he  passed  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  he  heard  a  rustle  of  skirts. 

"Why,  there's  your  husband  now!" 
a  sharp  voice  exclaimed. 

He  stopped  and  turned  back.  *  *  Oh, 
Mrs.  Burrell,  how  do  you  do?"  He 
extended  his  hand,  and  the  old  lady 
grasped  it  heartily. 

"I've  been  all  over  your  house," 
she  said.  "  It's  simply  the  loveliest 
place  I've  ever  seen.  I've  just  been 
telling  your  wife,"  she  went  on,  "that 
I  don't  see  how  Paradise  can  be  any 
better  than  this." 

Briggs  smiled.  Then  he  turned  to 
his  wife  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

"Well,  it  does  me  good  to  see  you 
do  that  !"  Mrs.  Burrell  declared.  ' *  It's 
the  only  real  homelike  thing  I've  seen 
since  I  came  to  Washington."  She 
took  a  long  breath.     *  *  I  was  saying  to 
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Mr.  Burrell  yesterday  that  if  we  didn't 
know  you  and  Mrs.  Brigg^  we'd  think 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  home  life 
in  Washington." 

*'  Oh,  there's  a  lot  of  it,"  Briggs  as- 
serted, jocularly.  **Only  the  guilty 
ones  keep  it  dark." 

**  It  seems  to  me  there's  nothing  but 
wire-pulling,  wire-pulling,  and  trying 
to  get  ahead  of  somebody.  It  makes 
me  sick  sometimes.  Still,  I  suppose 
I'm  doing  a  little  of  that  myself,"  she 
went  on,  with  a  nervous  laugh. 
**  What  do  you  suppose  I  come  here 
for  to-day,  Mr.  Briggs?  I  ought  to 
be  ashamed  bothering  your  wife  just 
when  she's  going  to  have  a  big  party. 
But  I  knew  it  would  just  break  my 
girls'  hearts  if  they  didn't  come  to- 
night. So  I've  asked  if  I  couldn't 
bring  'em." 

•*  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said 
Briggs,  cheerfully,  but  with  an  absent 
look  in  his  eyes. 

"It  was  a  mistake,  their  not  re- 
ceiving cards,"  Helen  Briggs  ex- 
plained. "  I  know  their  names  were 
on  the  list.  " 

**Oh,  those  mistakes  are  always 
happening,"  Mrs.  Burrell  replied. 
"  Why,  when  we  had  our  coming-out 
party  for  our  oldest  girl  there  were  at 
least  three  families  in  Auburn  that 
wouldn't  look  at  me.  How  I  hap- 
pened to  forget  to  invite  'em  I  couldn't 
understand,  to  save  my  life.  But  I 
didn't  try  to  explain.  It  was  no  use. 
I  just  let  it  go." 

Douglas  Briggs  sighed.  Mrs.  Bur- 
rell represented  the  t)rpe  of  woman 
before  whom  he  had  most  difficulty 
in  maintaining  his  air  of  confidential 
friendliness.  For  her  husband,  the 
shrewd  old  business  man  from  Maine, 
who  was  serving  his  first  term  in  Con- 
gress, he  had  a  genuine  liking.  His 
weariness  at  this  moment  prompted 
him  to  make  one  of  his  pleasant 
speeches.  When  most  bored  he  al- 
ways tried  hardest  to  be  agreeable. 
'*  There  was  no  need  of  your  asking  for 
invitations  for  to-night,"  he  said. 
**  We  hope  you  know  us  well  euough 
to  bring  your  daughters  without  invi- 
tations. " 

Mrs.  Burrell  softened.     Her  sharp 


little  gray  eyes  grew  moist.  "  Well,  I 
think  you're  just  as  good  as  you  can 
be,"  she  said.  She  looked  vaguely 
about,  as  if  not  knowing  what  to  say. 
**Well,  it  is  lovely!"  she  went  on. 
**  It's  splendid  having  these  big  en- 
tries. They're  just  as  good  as  rooms. 
And  those  lovely  tapestries  on  the 
wall  down  stairs — where  in  the  world 
did  you  get  'em?" 

"They  were  bought  for  us  by  a 
dealer  in  New  York,"  Briggs  ex- 
plained, patiently.  He  wondered  how 
long  Mrs.  Burrell  could  stand  without 
moving.  At  that  moment  she  turned 
and  offered  her  hand  to  Helen. 

"  Well,  good-bye  again.  The  girls 
will  be  waiting  for  me  at  the  hotel. 
I  guess  they'll  be  glad."  . 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Burrell  started 
down  the  stairs  Douglas  Briggs  turned 
to  his  wife.  "You're  tired,  dear," 
he  said.  "You  ought  to  have  been 
resting  this  afternoon." 

"Oh,  no.  I'm  not  tired,  really." 
She  let  him  take  her  hand  and  smiled 
back  into  his  face. 

"  What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"  Nothing."  He  pressed  her  hand 
more  tightly.  "Only  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  again,  that's  all.  " 

He  placed  his  left  hand  on  her  fore- 
head and  drew  her  head  back.  Then 
he  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

She  drew  away  from  him  with  a 
smile.  *  *  We  haven't  much  time.  We 
have  a  great  many  things  to  do  yet.  " 

"I  must  take  a  peep  at  the  chil- 
dren," he  said.  "I  wonder  if  they're 
still  asleep." 

"I  think  Miss  Munroe  is  giving 
them  their  supper.  " 

The  children,  who  had  recognized 
the  footsteps,  were  at  the  door  to  meet 
them.  Dorothy,  a  fat,  laughing  girl 
of  seven,  ran  forward  and  threw  her- 
self into  her  father's  arms,  and  Jack, 
two  years  younger,  trotted  after  her. 

"Oh,  you  big  girl!"  Briggs  ex- 
claimed; "you'll  take  all  my  breath 
away.  " 

She  kissed  him  again  and  again, 
laughing  as  his  mustache  tickled  her 
face.  Jack  was  tugging  at  her  skirts, 
trying  to  pull  her  down. 

"  Let  me  !    Let  me  !"  he  insisted. 
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Douglas  placed  Dorothy  on  the 
floor  and  took  up  the  boy.  "How 
are  you  to-day,  sonny?"  he  asked,  as 
he  let  the  thick,  yellow  curls  fall  over 
his  eyes. 

"All  right,"  Jack  replied,  con- 
tentedly. 

**  Been  a  good  boy?" 

Jack  looked  wistfully  at  the  gov- 
erness, a  young  woman  with  red  hair, 
bad  complexion  and  pleasant  face. 

**  No,  he  hasn't!"  shouted  Dorothy. 
"  He  broke  his  whip,  and  when  Miss 
Munroe  took  it  away  from  him  he  cried 
and  kicked." 

"Oh— h— h!"  said  Jack's  father, 
reproachfully. 

"Well,  it  was  my  whip,"  Jack  in- 
sisted. 

"  It's  all  right,"  Miss  Munroe  inter- 
rupted.    "  He  said  he  was  sorry.  " 

Briggs  walked  into  the  nursery  with 
Jack  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  a  large 
room  with  four  windows,  that  gave 
a  fine  view  of  the  city,  with  the 
Potomac  winding  in  the  distance. 
Jack,  who  at  once  forgot  his  momen- 
tary disgrace,  clung  to  his  father's 
thick  hair. 

"Ow,  you  rascal,  let  go!"  said 
Briggs.  He  sank  slowly  into  a  chair, 
and  lifting  the  boy  high  in  the  air, 
deposited  him  on  his  knee.  Dorothy 
followed  and  climbed  up  on  the  other 
knee.  She  placed  a  forefinger  be- 
tween her  teeth  and  looked  admir- 
ingly at  her  father. 

"  Papa,  is  the  President  coming  to- 
night?" she  asked. 

Douglas  Briggs  took  her  hand  and 
drew  .the  finger  out  of  her  mouth. 
"I've  told  you  not  to  do  that,  dear," 
he  said. 

She  jumped  and  pressed  her  head 
against  her  father's  coat.  "Well,  is 
he?" 

"I  think  not,  dear,"  Douglas  re- 
plied, with  a  smile. .  "I'm  not  sure 
that  we've  invited  him.  " 

"Oh,  how  mean!" 

"He  doesn't  go  to  parties,"  Jack 
scornfully  explained,  with  superior 
intelligence. 

"Well,  he  has  parties  himself," 
Dorothy  insisted,  indignantly. 

Briggs  extended  his  hand  between 


them.  "There,  .there;  that'll  do. 
Never  mind  about  the  President.  " 

"  You're  going  to  be  President 
some  day,  aren't  you,  papa?"  Jack 
ventured,  with  confidence.  "Only 
I'd  rather  live  here  than  in  the  White 
House." 

"They  say  the  White  House  isn't 
healthy,"  said  Dorothy,  repeating  a 
remark  she  had  heard  over  the  stairs. 

"Well,  papa,  when  you  live  in  the 
White  House  can't  we  come  and  stay 
in  this  house  when  we  want  to?" 
asked  Jack. 

Helen  Briggs,  who  had  been  dis- 
cussing with  Miss  Munroe  a  detail  of 
the  decoration  for  the  evening,  joined 
the  group.  "  Jack  thinks  we'll  have 
to  move  from  this  place  to  the  White 
House,"  said  Briggs.  "  He's  worried 
aboutit." 

Helen  smiled.  "  It's  time  for  Jack 
to  go  to  bed." 

"Oh,  no.  Just  another  minute 
longer,"  Jack  pleaded. 

"  I  must  go  and  dress,"  said  Briggs. 
"Now,  chicks,  climb  down."  They 
obeyed  promptly,  then  turned  and 
made  a  simultaneous  attack  upon 
him.  He  endured  their  caresses  for 
a  moment,  then  he  cried:  "Well, 
that's  enough,  I  think."  He  rose 
quietly  and  kissed  them.  "  Now, 
go  to  sleep  like  good  children,"  he 
said. 

On  the  way  to  their  room  Helen 
remarked:  "  Jack  is  getting  so  lively 
Miss  Munroe  hardly  knows  what  to 
do  with  him." 

"  Oh,  he'll  be  all  right,"  said  Doug- 
las. "I  like  to  see  a  boy  with  some 
spirit  in  him." 

An  hour  later  Douglas  Briggs  en- 
tered the  dining-room,  followed  by 
his  wife.  Fanny  Wallace  was  already 
there,  talking  with  Guy  FuUerton. 

"  How  do  I  look?"  she  cried  to  her 
aunt,  catching  up  her  long  gown. 
"  Isn't  it  perfectly  beautiful?  Don't 
you  just  love  those  fleecy  things? 
Won't  dad  be  proud  of  his  daugh- 
ter?" 

"You  look  very  well,  dear,"  said 
Helen,  conservatively. 

"  Well,  you're  kind  of  nice  your- 
self,"    Fanny      remarked,       "And 
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doesn't  the  gentleman  look  grand?" 
she  added,  to  her  uncle.  **Only," 
she  went  on,  giving  him  a  little  push, 
**you  mustn't  let  yourself  get  so  fat." 
Then  she  glanced  at  Guy.  **  Do  you 
suppose  he'll  be  like  that  when  he's 
forty?" 

*'  I've  had  a  list  of  guests  prepared 
for  the  newspaper  people,"  said  Guy 
to  Douglas  Briggs.  **  It'll  save  a  lot 
of  time.  And  I've  arranged  to  have 
them  take  supper  in  a  room  by  them- 
selves.    They'll  like  that  better.  " 

Briggs,  however,  had  turned  to  the 
servant,  who  had  just  come  into  the 
room.  **Take  the  men  up  to  the  big 
room  over  the  front  door,  Michael. 
That'll  be  the  best  place,"  he  went 
on,  to  his  wife.  '*  And  have  you  ar- 
ranged about  their  hats  and  coats?" 

"  I've  attended  to  all  that,  sir,"  Guy 
said,  eagerly. 

Briggs  looked  relieved.  "Well,  I 
guess  we  needn't  worry." 

Helen  looked  up  into  his  face.    "  I'm 
not  going  to,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
'*Is  the  Secretary  of  State  really 
coming?"  Fanny  asked. 

'*  I  believe  so,"  her  aunt  replied. 
**  If  he  speaks  to  me  I  shall  faint 
away.  Ugh!"  The  girl  walked  over 
to  Guy  Fullerton.  *' You'll  have  to 
do  all  the  talking  if  you  sit  next  to 
me.  I  shall  be  too  scared  to  say  a 
word.  This  is  my  first  dinner,  you 
know." 

"You  poor  thing!"  Guy  began;  but 
Fanny  cut  him  short. 

**  You  are  not  to  make  stupid  jokes, 
sir!" 

"I'm  only  afraid  you'll  talk  too 
much,  Fanny,"  said  Helen. 

"If  she  does,  we'll  send  her  from 
the  table." 

Fanny  wrinkled  her  nose  at  her 
uncle.  "That  funny  little  French- 
man's to  sit  on  my  left,"  she  said, 
turning  to  Guy.  "  Oh,  I  won't  do  a 
thing  to  him!" 

"I  want  you  to  be  particularly  nice 
to  young  Clinton,  of  the  British  Em- 
bassy.    He's  a  first-rate  fellow,  but 
very  shy.      I    think    perhaps    you'll 
.  amuse  him,  "  said  Briggs. 

Guy  at  once  looked  uncomfortable. 
Fanny  observed  him,  and  laughed. 


"I  expect  to  have  a  lovely  time," 
she  said,  casting  down  her  eyes  de- 
murely. 

The  dinner  proved  to  be  a  perfect 
success.  When  the  great  men  learned 
that  it  was  Fanny  Wallace's  first  din- 
ner party  they  paid  her  such  atten- 
tion that  she  let  herself  go  completely 
and  kept  them  laughing  by  her  naïve 
impertinences.  The  sight  of  young 
Clinton  gave  Guy  Fullerton  great  re- 
lief; he  knew  that  the  blotched-faced, 
thin  and  anaemic  Englishman,  with 
the  ponderous  manner  of  the  embry- 
onic statesman,  would  appeal  only  to 
Fanny's  sense  of  humor.  Fanny,  in- 
deed, was  the  centre  of  interest 
throughout  the  dinner;  even  the 
great  men's  wives  petted  her.  When 
the  ladies  left  the  table  to  go  into  the 
drawing-room  Helen  had  a  chance  to 
whisper  to  her:  "My  dear,  you've 
been  splendid.  I  sha'n't  dare  give  any 
more  dinner  parties  without  you." 

"Oh,  aren't  they  lovely?"  Fanny 
cried,  rolling  her  eyes.  "  Only  I 
talked  so  much  I  forgot  all  about 
eating  anything.  I'm  actually  hun- 
gry." 

The  guests  for  the  reception  began 
to  arrive  shortly  after  nine  o'clock. 
Long  before  this  hour,  however,  the 
sidewalk  near  the  house  was  crowded 
with  curiosity-seekers,  in  which  the 
colored  population  of  Washington 
was  numerously  represented.  Guy 
hurried  from  point  to  point,  giving 
directions  to  the  servants,  offering 
greetings,  and  showing  his  fine,  white 
teeth  in  frank,  boyish  enjoyment  of 
his  importance.  As  the  newspaper 
people  came,  he  exaggerated  his  cor- 
diality ;  some  of  the  men  he  addressed 
by  their  first  names.  "You'll  find 
the  list  of  guests  all  ready  for  you, 
old  man,"  he  remarked,  placing  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  them, 
'*in  the  little  room  just  leading  off 
the  dining-room.  Down  there.  And 
there's  everything  else  you  can  want 
there  at  the  sideboard,"  he  added, 
significantly,  with  the  consciousness 
of  being  very  much  a  man  of  the 
world.  "  I  knew  you  newspaper  peo- 
ple would  like  to  have  a  place  to  your- 
selves." 
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**Well,  I  guess  I  am  mad!  IVe 
never  been  treated  so  in  all  my  life!" 

Miss  Beatrice  Wing  swept  indig- 
nantly down  the  stairs  into  the  con- 
servatory. The  interior  of  the  house, 
planned  after  the  Colonial  fashion, 
was  filled  with  surprising  little  flights 
of  steps  and  with  delightful  irregu- 
larities. 

"  Still,  it  was  a  very  good  supper,** 
said  Mrs.  McShane  behind  her.  She 
kept  hesitating  before  the  younger 
woman's  elaborate  train.  Her  voice 
was  one  of  those  plaintive  little  pipes 
that  belong  to  many  small  and  timid 
women.  Compared  to  Miss  Wing  and 
her  radiant  millinery,  she  seemed 
shriveled  and  impoverished. 

**  Oh,  what  difference  does  it  make, 
anyway?**  This  time  the  voice  was 
loud  and  sonorous.  It  came  from 
William  Farley,  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Gazette^ 
a  thick-set  man  with  a  face  that  was 
boyish  in  spite  of  the  fine  web  of 
wrinkles  around  each  eye.  He  looked 
the  personification  of  amiability,  and 
was  plainly  amused  by  the  young 
woman*s  indignation. 

Miss  Wing  sank  into  one  of  the 
wicker  seats  and  proceeded  to  fan 
herself  vigorously,  throwing  back  her 
head  and  letting  the  light  flash  from 
the  gems  on  her  round,  white  neck. 
**  Well,  I  believe  in  standing  on  your 
dignity.  '* 

**I  didn*t  know  we  had  any,**  said 
Farley,  with  a  laugh. 

Miss  Wing  turned  to  a  young  wom- 
an who  was  extravagantly  dressed  in 
a  gray  flowered  silk,  and  who  had 
just  followed  Mrs.  McShane  down  the 
steps.  **  Listen  to  that,  will  you, 
Emily?  I  once  heard  Mrs.  Briggs 
say  that  she  hated  newspaper  people,** 
she  added,  to  the  group. 

Farley  looked  down  from  the  head 
of  the  steps  and  smiled  pleasantly. 
**That  doesn*t  sound  like  Mrs. 
Briggs!** 

Miss  Wing  sat  bolt  upright  and  let 
her  fan  drop  into  her  lap.  "  Well,  if 
I  had  known  we  were  going  to  be 
shoved  off  for  supper  to  a  side  room 


like  that,  I'd  never  have  come.      I 
didn't  come  as  a  reporter,  anyway." 

**  What  did  you  come  as?**  Farley 
asked,  as  he  slowly  descended  the 
stairs,  brushing  against  the  palms  on 
either  side.  From  the  other  rooms 
music  came  faintly,  mingled  with  talk 
and  laughter  and  clatter  of  dishes. 

"I  came  as  a  friend  of  Congress- 
man Briggs,*'  Miss  Wing  replied, 
with  spirit. 

Farley  took  a  seat  at  a  small  table 
beside  the  miniature  fountain.  In 
the  little  stream  that  ran  through  the 
grass  goldfish  were  nervously  dart- 
ing. **  Wasn*t  the  invitation  sent  to 
the  office?*'  He  drew  out  some  sheets 
of  paper  and  proceeded  to  make 
notes.  He  had  the  air  of  not  taking 
the  discussion  seriously.  More  im- 
portant affairs  were  on  his  mind. 

*'No  matter.  It  was  addressed  to 
me  personally.*'  Miss  Wing  turned 
for  corroboration  to  Emily  Moore, 
who  had  sunk  into  the  seat  near 
her. 

**  So  was  mine,'*  Miss  Moore  echoed. 

Farley  smiled  without  glancing  up 
from  his  writing.  *  *  How  about  yours, 
Mrs.  McShane?'* 

Mrs.  McShane,  who  always  looked 
frightened,  seemed  at  this  moment 
painfully  conscious  of  the  shabbiness 
of  her  black  silk  gown.  But  she 
managed  to  reply:  **  I  found  mine  in 
my  letter-box  this  afternoon.** 

**  It  had  been  sent  to  the  paper,  of 
course,**  Farley  remarked,  decisively, 
as  if  expecting  no  answer. 

Mrs.  McShane  nodded.  "I've  nev- 
er done  anything  like  this  before.  I 
do  the  temperance  column  in  the  Sat- 
urday paper,  and  the  news  of  the 
churches.  " 

The  young  women  exchanged 
glances. 

**0h,  well,"  Farley  remarked, 
cheerfully,  '*  these  ladies  will  help 
you  out.  I'm  relying  on  them  for  the 
dresses  myself.  '* 

Miss  Wing  and  Miss  Moore  rose 
and  walked  to  the  farthest  comer  of 
the  conservatory.  They  seemed  to 
wish  to  indicate  by  some  physical 
expression  that  a  marked  difference 
existed  between  themselves  and  the 
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shabby,  careworn  little  figure  in 
black. 

Mrs.  McShane  looked  relieved. 
Her  face  brightened.  "  It's  a  beauti- 
ful reception,  isn't  it?"  she  said  to 
Farley,  in  an  awe-stricken  voice. 

Farley  looked  vaguely  about  the 
room,  as  if  making  an  estimate. 
*'Yes,"  he  said,  slowly;  "it  must 
have  cost  Briggs  a  tidy  bit  of 
money." 

Mrs.  McShane  opened  wide  her 
eyes.  "And  the  champagne!"  she 
whispered. 

Miss  Wing,  who  had  started  to 
walk  slowly  back  to  the  table,  ex- 
claimed to  her  companion  :  "  And  we 
didn't  have  a  chance  to  see  any- 
thing!" 

•'Oh,  well,  you  can  go  in  after 
they've  finished,"  Farley  remarked, 
good-naturedly. 

Miss  Wing  assumed  an  air  of  deci- 
sion. **  I  shall  complain  to  Congress- 
man Briggs  of  the  way  we've  been 
treated." 

'*Oh,  let  him  alone,"  said  Farley. 
"  He's  got  enough  on  his  mind.  Be- 
sides, in  our  business  it  doesn't  pay 
to  be  ruffled  by  little  things.  " 

This  remark  excited  Miss  Wing. 
"Well,  I  don't  see  why  newspaper 
work  should  prevent  us  from  keeping 
our  self-respect.  To  be  treated  like 
a  lot  of  servants!" 

**  Or  like  people  who  have  forced 
themselves  in,  without  being  invited!" 
Miss  Moore  added. 

Farley,  however,  kept  on  working. 
"To  do  newspaper  work,"  he  com- 
mented, with  exasperating  coolness, 
"you  mustn't  have  any  feelings." 

"The  people  you  meet  certainly 
don't  have  any!"  snapped  Miss 
Moore. 

Miss  Wing  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  drawing-room,  where, 
from  the  sound  of  voices,  most  of 
the  guests  seemed  to  be  gathering. 
"Well,  I'd  like  to  know  who  these 
people  are,  that  they  presume  to  treat 
us  so,"  she  said,  speaking  in  a  loud 
voice,  as  if  she  wished  to  be  over- 
heard. "Who  is  Mrs.  Briggs,  any- 
way? And  who  are  all  this  rag-and- 
bobtail?      The    Wings    of    Virginia 


have  something  back  of  them.  They 
haven't  got  their  respectability  from 
political  trickery,  at  least.  " 

Mrs.  McShane,  who  had  been"  sit- 
ting, with  bewilderment  in  her  eyes, 
as  if  hardly  knowing  what  to  do,  sud- 
denly appealed  to  Farley.  "I've  got 
to  get  my  copy  in  by  one  o'clock  at  the 
latest.  It  must  be  nearly  twelve 
now.  " 

"  Come  and  get  down  to  work,  then, 
before  anyone  comes  in  here,"  Farley 
replied.  "  I  suppose  you  have  the  list 
of  guests  that  young  FuUerton  passed 
round?" 

As  Mrs.  McShane  and  Farley  bent 
over  the  table,  the  butler  entered,  bear- 
ing a  tray  covered  with  cups  of  coffee. 
Mrs.  McShane  and  Farley  took  coffee, 
which  they  sipped  as  they  worked. 
The  others  refused  it.  As  Farley 
took  his  cup  he  said,  "  Good-evening, 
Michael,"  and  the  man  smiled  and 
replied,  "Good-evening,  sor." 

"I  feel  like  tearing  up  my  list," 
said  Miss  Wing,  as  she  held  the 
printed  slip  in  her  gloved  hand. 
"I  see,"  she  went  on,  addressing 
Miss  Moore,  "they've  got  the  West- 
morelands  down.  Is  Lady  Westmore- 
land here?"  she  asked,  as  Michael  was 
about  to  ascend  the  steps. 

"She's  been  here,  ma'am,  but  she 
went  away  before  supper.  " 

Miss  Wing's  lip  curled.  "  Oh,  well, 
they  got  her,  didn't  they?"  Before 
Michael  had  time  to  vanish  she  cried: 
"And  is  Stone  here?" 

"Who,  ma'am?"  the  servant  asked, 
turning  again.  His  manner  subtly 
conveyed  resentment  and  dislike. 

Miss  Wing  repeated  :  "J/r.  Stone." 

"He's  in  the  drawing-room,  ma'am  ; 
I  just  saw  him  in  there.  " 

Miss  Wing  turned  to  her  compan- 
ion. "Just  think  of  their  having 
Stone  here  !  Suppose  we  go  and  see  if 
we  can  find  him?  I'd  like  to  see  how 
he  looks  in  society.  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  to  find  him  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.  Well,  Congressman  Briggs 
knows  which  side  his  bread  is  but- 
tered on.  He  keeps  solid  with  the 
Boss." 

Farley  stopped  work  for  a  moment. 
"I  wonder  who  prepared  this  list!" 
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he  said  to  Mrs.  McShane.  **Good 
idea!" 

**  How  do  you  happen  to  be  doing 
society  work,  Mr.  Farley?"  the  old 
woman  asked. 

Farley  smiled.  **  Well,  it  is  rather 
out  of  my  line,  I  must  admit.  If  I 
had  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  very  much 
I'd  quit  the  business.  But  our  little 
Miss  Carey  is  sick,  and  she  was  afraid 
she'd  lose  her  job  if  she  didn't  cover 
this." 

The  wistful  look  deepened  in  Mrs. 
McShane's  face.  **  So  you  said  you'd 
do  it  !  You  must  have  a  kind  heart, 
Mr.  Farley.  Oh,  I  wish  they'd  give  a 
description  of  the  dresses  with  the 
lists  of  guests!'  she  added,  despair- 
ingly. **  It  would  save  us  a  lot  of 
bother." 

**  I've  a  good  mind  to  fake  my  stuff 
about  the  dresses,"  Miss  Wing  inter- 
posed. 

Mrs.  McShane  looked  shocked. 
**  But  suppose  your  managing  editor 
should  find  it  out?" 

**Pooh!  What  do  editors  know 
about  dresses?"  Miss  Wing  spoke  with 
a  fine  superiority.  **  I've  noticed  that 
they  always  like  my  faked  things  best, 
anyway." 

**You  have  a  wonderful  imagina- 
tion, dear,"  her  friend  remarked,  ad- 
miringly. 

**Well,  I  don't  know  how  I'd  ever 
get  through  my  articles  if  I  didn't 
have.  The  last  time  I  went  to  New 
York  I  called  on  all  the  leading  wom- 
en tailors  and  dressmakers,  and  I 
couldn't  get  a  thing  out  of  them,  and 
the  next  day  I  had  to  write  five  thou- 
sand words  on  the  new  Spring  fash- 
ions." 

Miss  Moore  rolled  her  eyes.  *  *  What 
in  the  world  did  you  do?"  she  said, 
with  an  affectation  of  voice  and 
manner  that  suggested  years  of  prac- 
tice. 

Miss  Wing  smiled.  **Well,"  she 
replied,  after  a  moment,  **I  had  a 
perfectly  beautiful  time  writing  that 
article.  I  made  up  everything  in  it. 
I  prophesied  the  most  extraordinary 
changes  in  women's  clothes.  And  do 
you  know,  some  of  them  have  really 
come  about  since  !     I  suppose  some  of 


the  other  papers  copied  my  stuff. 
And  then,  I  actually  invented  some 
new  materials!" 

The  pupils  of  Miss  Moore's  eyes 
expanded  in  admiration.  '*  I  wish  I 
had  your  nerve!"  she  said,  earnestly. 

Under  the  warmth  of  flattery  Miss 
Wing  began  to  bloom.  **  And  what 
do  you  suppose  happened?"  she  cried, 
exultantly.  **  The  paper  had  a  whole 
raft  of  letters  asking  where  those  ma- 
terials could  be  bought.  One  woman 
out  in  Ohio  said  she'd  been  in  New 
York,  and  she'd  hunted  everywhere  to 
get  the  embossed  silk  that  I'd  de- 
scribed. " 

Farley  smiled  grimly.  **That 
woman's  going  to  get  along  in  the 
world,"  he  muttered  to  Mrs.  McShane. 
**In  five  years  she'll  be  a  notorious 
lobbyist,  with  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  bank." 

By  this  time  Miss  Wing  had  tired 
of  the  isolation  of  the  conservatory. 
The  interest  of  the  evening  was 
plainly  centred  in  the  drawing-room. 
**Come,  dear,"  she  said,  drawing  her 
arm  around  Miss  Moore's,** let's  walk 
about  and  get  a  look  at  the  people." 

As  the  two  women  started  to  mount 
the  steps  they  were  met  by  a  tall 
man,  whose  smiling  face  suddenly 
lost  and  resumed  its  radiance  as  his 
eyes  caught  sight  of  them.  The  ef- 
fect was  not  unlike  that  of  the  wink- 
ing of  an  electric  light.  The  women 
either  did  not  observe,  or  they  delib- 
erately ignored,  or  possibly  they  mis- 
interpreted the  effect  upon  him  of 
the  encounter.  At  any  rate,  it  made 
no  appreciable  diminution  of  their 
own  expression  of  pleasure. 

**  Why,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  West?" 
Miss  Wing  cried,  extending  her  hand. 
Miss  Moore  only  smiled  ;  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  companion  she  seemed 
to  instinctively  reduce  herself  to  a 
subordinate  position. 

Franklin  West  took  the  gloved 
hand,  that  gave  a  pressure  somewhat 
more  prolonged  than  the  conventional 
greeting.  **  I'm  delighted  to  see  you 
here,"  he  said,  the  radiance  of  his 
smile  once  more  firmly  established. 
He  had  large  white  teeth  and  brown 
eyes  that  would  have  been  handsome 
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but  for  their  complete  lack  of  expres- 
sion. His  features  were  strong  and 
bold  ;  his  chin  would  have  been  disa- 
greeably prominent  but  for  the  good 
oflSces  of  his  thick  black  mustache, 
which  created  a  pleasant  regularity  of 
outline.  His  complexion  was  singu- 
larly clear  and  pale  for  a  man's,  and 
he  had  noticeably  long  and  beautiful 
hands.  He  might  have  been  forty 
years  of  age;  he  might  have  been 
fifty;  he  could  easily  have  passed  for 
a  man  of  thirty-five.  His  was  plainly 
one  of  those  natures  that  turn  a 
smiling  front  on  life.  In  fact,  Frank- 
lin West  had  long  since  definitely 
formulated  an  agreeable  system  of 
philosophy  :  he  liked  to  say  that  it  is 
far  better  for  a  man  not  to  try  to  ad- 
just circumstances  to  himself,  but  to 
adjust  himself  to  circumstances;  that, 
after  all,  that  is  the  only  true  secret 
of  living,  especially — but  he  usually 
made  this  comment  to  himself  alone 
— of  living  in  a  city  like  Washington. 
At  this  moment  he  was  adjusting  him- 
self to  a  most  unpleasant  circum- 
stance, for  in  his  attitude  toward 
women  he  had  a  few  decided  preju- 
dices, one  of  the  strongest  of  which 
was  typified  by  Miss  Beatrice  Wing. 

**  Where  are  you  going?"  he  asked, 
when  he  had  offered  his  hand  to  Miss 
Moore,  vainly  searching  for  her  name 
in  the  catalogue  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondents. These  newspaper  people 
were  great  bores;  but  he  must  be 
civil  to  them. 

"Well,  we  felt  like  going  home," 
Miss  Wing  pouted;  **but  now  that 
you're  here,  perhaps  we'll  stay.  " 

West  looked  at  her  with  an  ex- 
pression of  exaggerated  solicitude. 
"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

"We've  been  neglected — shame- 
fully, "  Miss  Wing  replied. 

"  They  put  us  in  a  side  room,"  Miss 
Moore  interposed,  "with  the  report- 
ers. 

"It's  a  mistake,  of  course,"  West 
remarked.  "  Mrs.  Briggs  will  be 
very  sorry  when  she  hears  about  it. 
Have  you  been  through  the  rooms?" 

Miss  Wing  shook  her  head.  "  We 
haven't  been  anywhere,"  she  said, 
plaintively. 


"Then  let  me  take  you  into  the 
drawing-room.     Mrs.   Briggs  is " 

"  She's  always  near  where  you  are, 
Mr.  West,"  Miss  Wing  interrupted, 
with  a  malicious  smile.  "  I  feel  as  if 
I  had  no  right  to  appropriate  you." 
She  glanced  affectionately  at  her  com- 
panion. "  Shall  we  go,  dear,  or  shall 
we  send  him  back  to  our  hostess?" 

"I  think  we  ought  to  send  him 
back,"  Miss  Moore  replied,  taking  her 
cue. 

Miss  Wing  turned  to  West,  her 
face  shining  with  generosity.  "So 
run  along.  We'll  be  generous — for 
once.  " 

For  a  moment  West  looked  con- 
fused. Then  he  recovered  himself. 
"I  certainly  do  admire  Mrs.  Briggs, 
but  that  doesn't  keep  me — "  he  as- 
sumed his  most  languishing  look — 
"from  admiring  others." 

Miss  Wing  threw  back  her  fine 
shoulders.  "Oh,  if  you're  going  to 
pay  compliments^  we'll  certainly  keep 
you.     Come  along,  dear." 


Ill 

The  departure  of  the  two  women 
with  West  gave  Mrs.  McShane  and 
Farley  a  chance  to  work  rapidly  for 
several  moments.  Mrs.  McShane, 
whose  years  of  experience  had  not 
given  her  speed,  kept  glancing  every 
now  and  then  at  Farley  in  admiration 
of  his  skill.  He  was  evidently  pre- 
paring a  general  description  of  the 
evening,  which  promised  to  be  re- 
membered, according  to  Mrs.  Mc- 
Shane's  report,  "as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  events  in  a  Washington  Win- 
ter remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of 
its  entertainments."  The  old  woman 
had  read  that  phrase  somewhere,  and 
she  had  already  used  it  several  times, 
each  time  with  a  growing  fear  of  de- 
tection by  her  editors.  During  one 
of  her  pauses  Farley  remarked,  pleas- 
antly: 

"  Inspiration  given  out,  Mrs. 
McShane?" 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  write  like  you, 
Mr.  Farley!"  she  replied,  raptur- 
ously. 
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Farley  laughed.  "  I  guess  you'll  be 
all  right,"  he  said. 

**  Sometimes  I  think  I  oughtn't  ever 
to  have  gone  into  newspaper  work," 
the  old  woman  went  on.  pathetically. 
**  I  don't  know  enough." 

**Oh,  you  don't  have  to  know  any- 
thing to  do  this  kind  of  work,"  said 
Farley.  Then  he  felt  sorry.  He 
looked  up  quickly,  but  Mrs.  McShane 
had  apparently  noticed  nothing  in  the 
remark  to  wound  her  feelings. 

**  Perhaps  I  can  help  you,"  Farley 
went  on,  in  a  kindly  tone.  **  I've 
been  trying  to  do  my  article  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  the  usual  society 
article.  I  should  think  people  would 
get  sick  of  reading  the  same  old 
things  about  the  entertainments  here. 
Besides,  this  party  is  given  more  to 
show  off  Briggs's  house  than  anything 
else;  so  I've  been  giving  up  a  lot  of 
space  to  a  description  of  the  place  it- 
self. It's  one  of  Hanscomb's  houses, 
you  know — that  big  Boston  architect, 
who's  been  getting  such  a  lot  of  ad- 
vertising lately.  He's  one  of  the  best 
men  in  his  line  we've  ever  had.  He's 
modeled  it  on  the  Colonial  style, 
which  is  fashionable  again.  I  know 
a  little  something  about  architecture. 
I  studied  it  once  for  six  months 
in  New  York,  before  I  began  news- 
paper work.  So  I'm  sort  of  spread- 
ing myself.  Now,  you  might  do 
something    like    that." 

**  But  that  wouldn't  be  fair  to  you, 
Mr.  Farley,"  said  the  old  woman. 

*'No,  I  don't  mean  that,"  Farley 
went  on.  **  You  might  make  a  lot 
out  of  the  floral  decorations  and  the 
color  scheme  in  the  rooms.  People 
like  to  hear  about  those  things.  Didn't 
you  notice  how  the  library  was  in 
Empire ?" 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head. 
**  Oh,  I  don't  understand  about  these 
things,"  she  interrupted.  **I  don't 
know  enough." 

Farley  laughed  again.  **Well,  I'll 
tell  you.  You  see,  in  the  first  place, 
Briggs  didn't  have  a  professional  dec- 
orator, as  so  many  people  do  nowa- 
days. This  place  doesn't  look  like  a 
professional  decorator's  house,  does  it? 
Do  you  know  why?     Simply  because 


Briggs  has  a  wife  whose  taste  is  the 
very  best  in  the  world."  Farley's 
face  brightened;  his  eyes  shone. 
**  You  know  Mrs.  Briggs,  don't  you?" 

**  Yes;  I  was  sent  to  interview  her 
once.  She  wouldn't  let  me  interview 
her,  but  she  was  so  nice  about  it  I 
couldn't  help  liking  her." 

**  Ah,  she's  fine  to  everyone!"  Far- 
ley exclaimed,  enthusiastically.  **I 
never  knew  anyone  to  meet  her  with- 
out— "  He  checked  himself  suddenly, 
and  his  face  flushed.  **  But  we  must 
get  down  to  work.  Look  here. 
You've  been  over  the  house,  haven't 
you?  Well,  I'll  describe  the  principal 
features  as  quickly  as  I  can,  and  you 
can  work  'em  up.  " 

**  But  how  about  your  own  article?" 
Mrs.  McShane  inquired,  anxiously. 

**Oh,  that'll  be  all  right.  I've 
got  it  half-done  already.  " 

For  several  moments  Farley  talked 
rapidly  and  Mrs.  McShane  took  notes 
of  what  he  said.  She  kept  looking  up 
at  him  in  awe  of  his  skill  in  observa- 
tion. What  a  mind  he  must  have,  to 
be  able  to  see  so  much  at  a  glance  ! 
When,  at  last,  she  took  a  moment 
to  speak  of  this,  he  replied,  with  a 
smile  : 

**Oh,  this  isn't  the  result  of  my 
looking  the  place  over  to-night,"  he 
said.  **  I  know  Mrs.  Briggs  a  little, 
and  I've  talked  the  house  over  with 
her  many  times.  In  fact,  I've  had  a 
hand  in  it  myself.  " 

As  he  spoke  Farley  turned  at  the 
sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  stairs.  His 
face  brightened,  and  he  started  to  rise 
from  his  seat 

**  Good-evening,  Congressman,"  he 
said. 

Douglas  Briggs  walked  quickly 
down  the  steps.  The  exhilaration  of 
the  evening  made  him  appear  at  his 
best.  His  gray  eye  was  clear,  and  his 
brown  hair,  and  lighter  mustache, 
closely  trimmed  to  his  lip,  gave  him 
a  look  of  youth. 

**Oh,  hello,  Farley!"  he  said; 
**what  are  you  doing  here?"  Then 
he  observed  the  little  woman  at  the 
table.  **Why,  bless  my  soul!  Mrs. 
McShane,  I'm  delighted  to  see  you." 
He  grasped  Mrs.  McShane 's  hand  cor- 
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dially;  then  he  turned  back  smilingly 
to  Farley. 

*'  Great  night  for  you,  Congress- 
man, "  said  the  journalist. 

Briggs  shook  his  head  deprecatingly. 
*•  For  Mrs.  Briggs,  you  mean.  This 
is  her  affair.  " 

Mrs.  McShane  gathered  courage  to 
speak.  **  And  she's  looking  beautiful 
to-night,  sir." 

Briggs  let  his  hand  rest  affection- 
ately on  the  old  woman's  arm.  **  My 
dear  lady,"  he  said,  in  the  confidential 
manner  that  had  won  friends  for  him 
all  through  life,  '*  between  you  and 
me,  she's  the  prettiest  woman  in  Wash- 
ington. But  you  mustn't  put  that  in 
the  paper.  " 

Mrs.  McShane  glowed.  **  I  won't, 
sir;  but  it's  true,  just  the  same." 

Briggs  glanced  from  Mrs.  McShane 
to  Farley  and  again  at  Mrs.  McShane. 
*'  What  are  you  two  people  doing  in 
here,  all  alone?"  he  asked,  in  the  tone 
of  the  host  who  catches  his  guests 
moping. 

**  We're  trying  to  get  some  notes 
together,"  Farley  explained.  **  But 
we're  all  at  sea  about  the  dresses,"  he 
added,  with  a  smile. 

The  music  had  just  ceased,  and  they 
heard  a  rustle  of  skirts  in  the  next 
room.  Suddenly  Fanny  Wallace 
stood  among  the  palms.  As  she  was 
looking  back  over  her  shoulder  she 
did  not  observe  the  group  in  the  con- 
servatory. 

"Isn't  it  good  to  get  out  of  the 
crowd?"  she  said,  when  Guy  Fuller- 
ton  had  come  up  to  her.  Suddenly 
she  turned  and  glanced  through  the 
palm  leaves.  **  Oh,  I  didn't  know 
anyone  was  here  !" 

"  You're  just  the  person  we're  look- 
ing for,  my  dear,"  Douglas  Briggs  ex- 
claimed. *'  This  is  Fanny  Wallace, 
my  wife's  niece,  Mrs.  McShane. 
She'll  take  you  through  the  rooms. 
She  knows  all  about  the  pretty  frocks. 
It's  all  she  thinks  about." 

Fanny  looked  reproachfully  at 
Brigg^.  Then  she  darted  toward  the 
old  woman.  **  Oh,  Mrs.  McShane, 
I  want  you  to  see  Mrs.  Senator  Aspin- 
wall's  dress  before  she  leaves.  It's 
gorgeous."    She  turned  to  the  youth, 


who  had  dropped  into  conversation 
with  Farley,  and  seized  him  by  the 
coat  sleeve.  **Mrs.  McShane,  this  is 
Mr.  FuUerton,"  she  said,  impressively, 
**Mr.  Guy  FuUerton.  He's  a  very 
important  young  man,"  she  went  on. 
**  He's  uncle's  secretary.  Think  of 
that!  You  can  come,  too,  infant,  if 
you  want  to,"  she  concluded,  with  a 
change  of  tone.  "  You  need  to  learn 
something  about  frocks." 

The  young  man  laughed  good- 
humoredly  and  followed  Fanny,  who 
had  unceremoniously  taken  Mrs.  Mc- 
Shane by  the  arm.  As  they  were 
disappearing,  Farley  called  out:  **  I'll 
rely  on  you,  Mrs.  McShane." 

Fanny  replied  for  the  old  woman. 
**  We'll  be  in  the  conservatory  in  half 
an  hour  with  yards  of  description. 
Oh,  this  is  lovely!"  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  little  jump.  **  I  always  wanted 
to  be  a  newspaper  woman." 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone  Farley 
walked  toward  Douglas  Briggs.  **This 
is  a  good  chance  for  me  to  ask  you 
something,  sir,"  he  said. 

Briggs  smiled.  **Have  a  cigar 
first,  won't  you?  Oh,  I  forgot.  I 
promised  Mrs.  Briggs  there  should  be 
no  smoking  here.  We  might  go  out 
on  the  balcony  or  up  to  the  smoking- 
room." 

Farley  shook  his  head.  "  Thanks; 
no.  I  won't  smoke  just  now.  And  I 
won't  detain  you  more  than  a  minute.  " 
He  hesitated.  **What  I'm  going  to 
ask  seems  a  little  like  a  violation  of 
hospitality,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of 
embarrassment. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  there's  no  such 
thing  as  a  violation  of  hospitality  in 
the  case  of  a  man  in  public  life,"  said 
Briggs,  pleasantly. 

**Well,  it's  simply  this:  We  want 
to  deny  the  story  about  you  that's 
going  all  over  Washington.  It  hasn't 
got  into  the  papers  yet,  but  I  happen 
to  know  that  the  New  York  Chronicle 
has  it,  and  is  thinking  of  publishing  it.  " 

Briggs  looked  grave.  In  repose  his 
face  took  on  years;  the  lines  around 
the  mouth  deepened,  and  the  eyes 
grew  tired  and  dull.     **  What  story?" 

**Why,  the  story  that  you  are  in 
that  Transcontinental  Railway  deal.  " 
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*'0h,  that!"  Briggs  threw  back 
his  head  and  smiled,  but  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  bitterness.  **  Why,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  they've  been  say- 
ing that  about  me  for  the  past  five 
years— ever  since  I  entered  Congress. 
In  fact,  there's  hardly  been  a  big 
political  steal  that  I  haven't  been  in.  " 

**But  the  Chronicle  people  are 
pretty  strong,  you  know,"  Farley  in- 
sisted. 

**  I  don't  give  a  snap  of  my  finger 
for  them." 

**  Then  you  won't  let  me  deny  the 
story  for  you?"  There  was  a  ring  of 
disappointment  in  Farley's  voice. 

For  a  moment  Briggs  did  not  speak. 
Then  he  said,  slowly:  **  Farley,  I 
know  you  mean  all  right,  and  I  know 
you'd  like  to  do  me  a  good  turn.  You 
Gazette  people  have  been  mighty  good 
friends  to  me.  You've  stood  by  me 
when  I  had  almost  no  other  friends 
on  the  independent  press  ;  in  fact,  no 
friends." 

Farley's  brow  knotted.  **But  if 
you'll  only  let  us  show  there's  nothing 
in  the  story!" 

Briggs  shook  his  head.  "No,  not 
one  word!  I  discovered  before  I'd 
been  in  public  life  three  months  it 
was  simply  a  waste  of  time  to  deny 
campaign  stories.  When  a  man  goes 
into  politics,"  he  concluded,  bitterly, 
**  he  makes  himself  the  target  of  all 
the  blackguards  in  the  country." 

*  *  But,  Congressman,  '  '  Farley 
pleaded,  **just  a  word  would  be 
•enough." 

**  No.  I'm  older  than  you  are,  and 
I  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  I 
care  so  little  about  this  particular 
story  that  I  made  a  point  of  getting 
Franklin  West  to  come  here  to-night. 
He's  the  man,  you  know,  who's  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  bottom  of  that  rail- 
road scandal.  " 

**  There  is  not  another  man  in  your 
position  who  would  have  dared  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  like  that," 
said  Farley,  his  brow  clearing. 

**  I  assure  you,"  Briggs  replied,  re- 
assuming  his  confidential  manner, 
*  *  it's  the  only  way  of  treating  the  bull.  " 

Farley  acknowledged  the  joke  with 
a  faint  smile.     He  held  out  his  hand. 


**  I'm  glad  to  have  had  this  little  talk 
with  you.  Congressman." 

Briggs  took  the  hand  firmly.  **  Look 
in  on  me  at  the  House  now  and  then. 
I  may  have  something  for  you.  " 

** Thank  you,"  said  Farley,  as  he 
ascended  the  steps. 


IV 

Douglas  Briggs  stood  motionless. 
His  face  was  hot;  he  could  feel  his 
pulse  beating  in  his  temples.  Some- 
times he  wondered  if  he  betrayed  the 
fever  that  the  mere  mention  of  that 
railroad  and  the  scandals  connected 
with  it  always  caused  him.  The 
music  had  begun  again,  and  he  could 
hear  the  dancers  and  the  loud  talk, 
broken  by  laughter.  Some  of  the 
voices  he  recognized,  among  them 
Fanny's  and  Guy  Fullerton's.  His 
wife's  voice  he  could  not  hear.  He 
started  at  feeling  a  hand  laid  on  his 
arm.  When  he  looked  up  Franklin 
West's  white  teeth  were  gleaming  at 
him. 

**Oh,  here  you  are!"  said  West. 
**  I've  been  trying  to  get  a  chance  to 
speak  to  you  all  evening.  "  He  looked 
hard  at  Briggs,  and  the  smile  faded. 
**  An3rthing  the  matter?" 

Briggs  drew  his  arm  away  and 
West  let  his  hand  drop  to  his  side. 
**  Yes.  Farley,  of  the  New  York 
Gazette — ^you  know  him,  don't  you? 
I've  just  been  having  a  talk  with  him 
— says  the  Chronicle  is  getting  ready 
to  jump  on  me.  " 

West  lifted  his  brows  with  a  nice 
imitation  of  candor.     .**  About  what?" 

**  About  our  precious  railroad  busi- 
ness, of  course.  " 

West  looked  relieved.  *  *  They  can't 
hurt  you,"  he  said,  contemptuously. 

**  I'm  not  so  sure  about  that.  A 
paper  like  the  Chronicle  carries 
weight.  It's  not  like  the  small  fry 
that  have  been  knifing  me  lately.  " 

West  turned  quickly.  This  time 
he  betrayed  a  suggestion  of  genuine 
feeling.  "But,  my  dear  man,  what 
can  they  say?" 

"They  can  say  what  all  Washing- 
ton     is      saying,"    Briggs     replied, 
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fiercely.  **  They  can  say  I've  taken 
money  to  push  that  bill  through  the 
House.  They  can  queer  my  re-elec- 
tion." 

West  drew  out  a  silver  ornamented 
cigar  case  and  offered  it  to  Briggs. 
**You  have  a  very  bald  way  of  ex- 
pressing yourself  sometimes.  Have 
one?" 

Briggs  lifted  his  hand  in  refusal, 
with  a  suggestion  of  disgust  and  im- 
patience. West  deliberately  lighted 
his  cigar,  puffed  it,  and  then  looked 
closely  at  the  burning  end.  **  Taking 
money,  "  he  repeated,  as  if  addressing 
the  cigar — **  that's  a  very  disagree- 
able expression!  It  isn't, "he  added, 
with  a  laugh,  **it  isn't  professional." 
He  waited  as  if  expecting  to  receive 
a  reply  from  Briggs.  Then  he  asked, 
with  a  lift  of  his  eyebrows:  **  Besides, 
why  shouldn*t  you?" 

"Why  shouldn't  I  what?" 

**  Why  shouldn't  you  take  money 
for  the  work  you've  done?  You 
earned  it.  " 

Briggfs  rose  from  his  seat.  His  face 
clouded.  **Then  why  should  I  lie 
about  it  every  time  the  subject  is 
mentioned?  Why  should  I  try  to 
bamboozle  that  decent  young  fellow 
who  was  in  this  room  a  moment 
ago?  He  believes  in  me.  He  be- 
lieves that  I'm  an  honest  man,  a 
statesman,  a  patriot.  He  believes 
that  I  think  of  nothing,  care  for  noth- 
ing, work  for  nothing,  but  the  welfare 
of  the  people  who  elected  me." 

West  smiled.  **He  must  be  an 
awful  ass!"  he  remarked,  quietly. 

In  spite  of  his  disgust  Briggs  gave 
a  short  laugh.  **  He— oh,  well."  He 
turned  away  as  if  the  sight  of  West 
had  become  suddenly  obnoxious. 
**  Have  you  ever  believed  in  anyone 
in  your  life.  West?"  he  asked,  keeping 
his  face  averted. 

*  '  Oh,  yes^  "  West  replied.  *  *  In  you, 
for  example.  I  believed  in  you  the 
first  time  I  saw  you.  I  knew  you 
were  going  to  get  there.  " 

Briggs  looked  at  him  as  if  examin- 
ing a  curiosity.  **  That  was  why  you 
helped  me?" 

** Certainly,"  West  acknowledged, 
with  a  resumption  of  his  large  smile. 


"You  knew  that  some  time  I'd  be 
useful  to  you?" 

"You're  brutal  now,  Briggs." 

"  Perhaps  I  am." 

"  One  doesn't  refer  in  that  way  to 
any  service,  however  slight,"  West 
remarked,  in  the  soft  voice  of  con- 
scious politeness. 

"True,"  Briggs  replied,  bitterly; 
"but  you  must  admit  the  payment 
has  been  rather  hard." 

"Most  people  wouldn't  think  so. 
When  you  came  to  me,  five  years  ago, 
you  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
and  you  hadn't  even  begun  to  make 
your  reputation."  West  looked  at 
Briggs  to  observe  the  effect  of  his 
words.  Then  he  continued,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand:  "And  now  see 
what  you  are!  You've  made  a  big 
name.  You're  a  power.  You  have 
all  the  swells  in  Washington  at  your 
parties.  If  you  had  gone  under,  five 
years  ago,  you  never  could  have  re- 
trieved yourself.  You  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do.  " 

"And  how  much  satisfaction  do 
you  suppose  my  success  has  given 
me?"  Briggs  exclaimed.  "Since  I 
began  to  prosper  here  J've  not  had 
one  really  happy  moment.  " 

West  laughed. 

"You  don't  believe  that?" 

"Of  course  I  don't.  You're  blue, 
that's  all.  That  newspaper  man  has 
hurt  your  feelings.  That's  your  only 
fault,  Briggs — you're  too  easily  hurt. 
You  want  to  have  everybody's  good 
opinion.  " 

"  I  could  get  along  with  my  own," 
Briggs  replied,  quietly. 

"By  helping  to  put  that  bill 
through  the  House  you're  doing  the 
country  a  thousand  times  more  good 
than  you've  ever  accomplished 
through  those  reform  schemes  of 
yours.  You  aren't  practical  enough, 
Briggs.  Solid  facts  are  good  enough 
for  me.  " 

"I've  observed  that,"  said  Briggs, 
without  a  change  of  expression. 

"  But  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do," 
West  went  on,  ignoring  his  host's  man- 
ner, "since  that  conscience  of  yours 
is  bothering  you  so  much.  You  can 
vote  against  the  bill.     That's  what  I 
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wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  It 
would  be  a  very  good  move  just 
now.  " 

Briggs  looked  interested.  "How 
vote  against  it?" 

'*  Simply  vote,"  West  replied,  with 
a  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

**  After  all  the  work  I've  done  for 
it?"  Briggs  asked,  in  astonishment. 

**  Who's  to  know  about  that?  If 
you  like  you  can  get  up  in  the  House 
and  explain  why  you've  changed  your 
mind." 

**  Speak  against  it,  too?"  Briggs 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  lure 
West  on.  The  revelation  of  the  work- 
ings of  this  man's  mind  had  a  fascina- 
tion for  him  ;  they  were  strangely  free 
from  any  relation  to  the  principles 
which,  if  he  had  not  always  practiced, 
he  had  always  believed  in. 

"Yes.  That  will  turn  the  tables 
on  the  papers  that  have  been  attack- 
ing you.  It  will  make  you  seem  like 
a  martyr,  too.  It's  worth  thousands 
of  votes  to  you." 

Briggs  walked  slowly  up  and  down 
the  room.  His  curiosity  had  suddenly 
changed  to  strong  temptation.  After 
all,  the  scheme  was  practicable.  It 
was  merely  another  expression  of  the 
deceit  he  had  been  practicing  for 
years.  In  spite  of  his  confidence  in 
his  safety;  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to 
take  every  precaution  to  protect  his 
reputation.  The  attacks  on  his  char- 
acter by  the  opposition  papers  would 
probably  grow  more  violent  as  the 
time  for  his  re-election  approached. 
But  at  the  thought  of  getting  up  in 
the  House  and  attacking  the  bill  he 
had  worked  for,  of  making  himself  an 
object  of  contempt  to  the  very  men 
who  were  his  partners  in  the  deal,  he 
turned  sick.  "No,  thank  you,"  he 
said,  suddenly.  "I  may  have  done 
worse  things,  but  I  couldn't  do  that!" 
For  a  moment,  in  spite  of  the  sordid 
quality  of  his  motive,  he  had  the  deli- 
cious exhilaration  of  feeling  that  he 
had  resisted  a  temptation. 

West  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *  *  It's 
what  Aspinwall  has  done  over  and 
over  again  in  the  Senate.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  hurt  him.  He's  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  country — 


and  the  biggest  fraud,"  he  added, 
with  a  laugh. 

Briggs  had  begun  to  pace  the  nar- 
row walk  of  the  conservatory.  He 
stopped  as  if  on  impulse.  "West!" 
he  said. 

West  looked  up  in  surprise. 
"Well?" 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
I'll  stand  by  you  in  this  railroad  busi- 
ness till  it  goes  through. .  I'll  vote  for 
the  bill,  because  I've  pledged  myself 
to  it.  You  can  get  along  without  my 
vote,  I  know.  The  bill  is  sure  to 
pass.  And  if  there's  any  odium  to  be 
attached  to  me  for  supporting  it,  I'll 
take  the  consequences." 

"Oh!  I  thought  you  were  a  little 
nervous  about  your  election,  that's 
all,"  West  remarked,  carelessly. 

The  lines  running  from  the  comers 
of  Briggs's  mouth  deepened.  "I've 
lied  pretty  constantly  so  far,  and  I 
suppose  I'll  go  on  lying  till  the  deal 
goes  through.  " 

"That  will  be  till  the  next  ses- 
sion. We  never  can  bring  it  up  be- 
fore adjournment." 

Briggs  apparently  did  not  hear  this 
speech.  *  *  But  remember  one  thing,  " 
he  went  on,  as  if  continuing  his  pre- 
vious remark,  "it's  the  last  official 
work  you  need  expect  me  to  do  for 
you.  Any  personal  service  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  do.  Whatever  your 
motives  may  have  been,  you  stood  by 
me  when  I  needed  a  friend.  You 
made  my  career  possible.  I  should 
be  an  ingrate  to  forget  that.  But 
we're  quits.  In  future,  I  propose  to 
keep  my  hands  free." 

West  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked 
toward  Briggs.  His  face  betrayed 
that  he  was  trying  to  hide  a  feeling  of 
amusement.  These  spasms  of  virtue 
on  the  part  of  Briggs  always  gave 
him  a  pleasant  feeling  of  superiority. 
"My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  laying 
his  hand  on  Briggs's  shoulder, 
"you've  been  a  brick  through  the 
whole  business.  Stand  by  me  till 
the  bill  goes  through.  That's  all  we 
expect.  Only  don't  try  to  be  too 
ideal,  you  know,"  he  urged,  gently. 
"Ideals  are  very  pretty  things,  but 
they  won't  work  in  practical  politics. 
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If  the  Government  were  run  by  ideals 
it  wouldn't  last  six  months.  Legisla- 
tion's a  business,  like  everything  else 
that  brings  in  money,  and  the  shrewd- 
est men  are  going  to  get  the  biggest 
returns.  Think  of  all  the  men  we've 
known  who've  been  sent  home  from 
Washington  simply  because  they've 
been  over-zealous!  But  I  must  hurry 
back  to  the  drawing-room.  I'm  in 
the  clutches  of  two  newspaper  wom- 
en. I  only  broke  away  for  a  moment 
on  a  pretext.  I'll  see  you  later  in  the 
evening.  " 

Briggs  watched  West  disappear. 
Then  he  sank  on  the  wicker  seat 
again.  This  interview  was  only  one 
of  many  similar  talks  he  had  had 
with  the  lobbyist;  but  each  new  en- 
counter had  the  effect  of  heaping 
fresh  humiliation  on  him.  He  had 
always  disliked  West.  The  first  time 
he  had  met  the  fellow  he  had  felt  an 
instinctive  mistrust  of  him.  Now 
the  dislike  had  become  so  bitter  that 
he  could  hardly  keep  from  showing 
it.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  did  not 
try  to  hide  it,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
West  only  pretended  that  he  did  not 
observe  it;  or  as  if,  indeed,  it  only 
amused  him.  Briggs  recalled,  with 
helpless  misery,  the  steps  by  which  he 
had  bound  himself  to  one  of  the  most 
notorious  corruptionists  in  politics. 
He  had  come  to  Washington  full  of 
ambition  and  eager  for  reform,  with  an 
inspiring  sense  that  he  had  been  cho- 
sen to  be  a  leader  in  a  great  work. 
Soon  he  discovered  how  small  an  in- 
fluence he  was  able  to  exert.  Af- 
ter a  few  months,  however,  his  per- 
sonal qualities,  his  faculty  of  putting 
himself  on  confidential  terms  with 
people,  made  friends  for  him  even  in 
the  opposition  party.  The  first  time 
he  spoke  in  the  House,  his  remarks, 
faltering  and  vague,  had  made  a  poor 
impression.  At  that  trying  moment 
his  ease  and  eloquence  had  left  him. 
For  several  months  he  was  too  dis- 
couraged to  try  again.  He  found  it 
easy,  as  many  another  man  had  done, 
to  drift  with  the  political  tide.  One 
day,  however,  he  suddenly  lost  his 
self-consciousness  in  a  debate  on  a 
pension  bill  in  which  he  had  always 


taken  a  deep  interest.  He  threw  him- 
self into  it  with  vehemence,  making 
two  speeches,  that  were  reproduced 
in  part  by  nearly  all  the  leading  pa- 
pers in  the  country.  Those  speeches 
gave  him  a  national  reputation.  The 
leaders  in  Congress  took  an  interest 
in  him;  their  wives  discovered  that 
Mrs.  Briggs  was  worth  knowing.  He 
took  more  pride  in  his  wife's  success 
than  in  his  own.  He  became  dissat- 
isfied with  his  hotel  rooms  and  took 
a  house  that  proved  to  be  nearly  twice 
as  expensive  as  he  thought  it  could 
possibly  be.  In  return  for  hospitali- 
ties he  had  to  give  elaborate  enter- 
tainments. His  wife  remonstrated; 
he  reassured  her,  and  she  trusted 
him.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
owed  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  then  that  he  had  first  met 
Franklin  West:  He  recalled  now 
with  shame  his  own  ingenuous  deal- 
ings with  West.  In  spite  of  his  mis- 
givings, he  had  accepted  the  fellow's 
offer  of  help;  he  had  placed  himself 
under  such  obligations  that  only  two 
courses  were  open  to  him,  both,  as 
it  seemed,  dishonorable — to  go  into 
bankruptcy  and  to  ruin  his  future 
career,  or  to  become  West's  agent,  his 
tool.  At  the  time,  he  thought  he  was 
making  a  choice  between  two  evils, 
and  he  tried  to  justify  himself  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  and  by 
the  plea  that  his  public  services  more 
than  justified  his  course.  After  all, 
if  the  Government  did  not  pay  its 
legislators  suflScient  to  enable  them 
to  live  as  they  must  live  in  Washing- 
ton, it  was  only  fair  that  the  matter 
should  be  squared.  But  it  was  only 
in  his  worst  moments  that  he  resorted 
to  this  argument. 

Like  most  buoyant  natures,  Doug- 
las Briggs  often  had  sudden  attacks 
of  depression.  His  talk  with  Farley, 
followed  by  the  interview  with  Frank- 
lin West,  had  taken  away  all  his  en- 
thusiasm. Farley,  he  thought  bit- 
terly, had  just  said  that  this  was  a 
great  night  for  him.  Yes,  it  was  a 
great  night.  It  advertised  him  before 
the  country  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful men  in  Washington  and  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  Congress.    What 
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if  the  papers  did  ask  where  he  got 
his  money?  They  were  always  ask- 
ing such  questions  about  public  men. 
He  need  have  no  fear  of  them.  It 
was  from  himself  that  his  punishment 
must  come. 

The  opening  of  the  new  house,  this 
magnificent  ball — what  real  satisfac- 
tion could  it  give  him?  He  could  not 
feel  even  the  elation  of  victory.  He 
had  won  no  victory.  This  ball,  this 
house,  stood  for  his  defeat,  his  fail- 
ure, for  the  failure  that  meant  a  life 
of  deceit,  of  concealment,  of  covert 
hypocrisy.  Even  from  the  woman 
he  loved  above  the  hope  of  salva- 
tion he  must  hide  his  real  self.  He 
must  let  her  think  he  was  someone 
else,  the  man  she  wanted  him  to  be, 
the  man  she  had  tried  to  make  him. 
Their  children,  too,  would  be  taught 
by  her,  he  would  teach  them  himself, 
to  honor  him.  They  would  learn  the 
principles  by  which  he  must  be 
judged. 

V 

**  What's  the  matter,  dear?" 

Douglas  Briggs  looked  up  quickly. 
**  Oh,  is  that  you,  Helen?"  He  smiled 
into  his  wife's  face  and  took  her  hand. 
In  spite  of  her  matronly  figure  Helen 
Briggs  did  not  look  her  thirty-five 
years.  She  had  the  bright  eyes  and 
the  fresh  coloring  of  a  girl. 

**  I  stole  away  just  for  a  minute," 
she  said.  **I  got  so  tired  of  smil- 
ing." 

**  So  did  I.  Come  over  here  and  let 
me  kiss  the  tired  place."  She  took  a 
seat  beside  her  husband  and  turned 
her  cheek  toward  him,  with  the 
amused  patience  of  the  married  woman 
who  has  ceased  to  be  demonstrative. 
**  I  know  the  feeling,"  said  her  hus- 
band, with  his  fingers  at  the  comers 
of  his  mouth  ;  **  muscles  in  here.  " 

Helen  sighed.     **  Horrid,  isn't  it?" 

*' Well,  it's  all  part  of  the  game,  I 
suppose.     Whew!" 

**What  was  that  for?"  she  asked, 
quickly. 

Briggs  patted  her  hand.  *  *  Nothing, 
dear;  nothing.  They  say  it's  a  great 
success»" 


**  I  was  frightened  about  the  sup- 
per; but  everything  has  gone  oflE 
well." 

Briggs  looked  into  his  wife's  face. 
**  Helen,  sometimes  I  wonder  what 
would  become  of  me  if  it  weren't  for 
you." 

**What  a  foolish  thing  to  say, 
Douglas!" 

**  Someone  told  me  to-night  that  I'd 
been  successful  here  in  Washington 
because  I  had  such  a  popular  wife.  I 
guess  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  that." 

She  drew  her  hand  away  and  let  it 
rest  on  her  lap.  **  Nonsense  !  You've 
succeeded  because  you've  worked 
hard,  and  because  you've  had  the 
courage  of  your  convictions." 

**  Oh!"  In  the  dim  light  she  could 
not  see  the  change  of  expression  in 
his  face. 

**  And  I  suppose  you've  had  a  little 
ability,  too,"  she  conceded,  with  a 
smile. 

For  a  moment  they  sat  in   silence. 

**  Helen!"  he  said. 

**Well?" 

**  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  hadn't  a 
shred  of  character  left,  as  if  I  couldn't 
stand  this  political  life  any  longer,  with 
its  insincerities,  its  intrigues,  its  in- 
decencies. Now,  these  people  here 
to-night — what  do  they  care  about  us? 
Nothing.  They  come  here,  and  they 
eat  and  drink  and  dance,  and  then  they 
go  away  and  blacken  my  character.  " 

She  turned  quickly,  with  astonish- 
ment in  her  face.     **  Why,  Douglas!" 

**  I  shouldn't  talk  like  this,  dear,  es- 
pecially at  this  time,  when  you  have  so 
much  on  your  mind."  He  took  her 
hand  again  and  held  it  tightly. 
**  Helen,  do  you  ever  wonder  if  it's 
worth  while — all  this?" 

"  This  display,  do  you  mean?" 

**Yes;  this  society  business.  I'm 
sick  of  it.  Sometimes  it  makes  me — 
well,  it  makes  me  long  for  those  old 
days  in  Waverly,  when  we  were  so 
happy  together.  Even  if  we  were 
poor  we  had  each  other,  didn't  we?" 

**Yes." 

**And  we  had  our  ambitions  and 
our  foolish  aspirations.  They  helped 
to  make  us  happy.  " 
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She  drew  closer  to  him.  **  But 
they  weren't  foolish,  Douglas.  That 
is,  yours  weren't.  And  think  how 
you've  realized  all  you  hoped  for  al- 
ready!" 

Douglas  Briggs  drew  a  long  breath. 
**Yes,  I've  got  what  I  wanted.  But 
the  reality  is  considerably  different 
from  what  I  thought  it  was  going  to 
be.  I  suppose  that's  true  of  nearly 
every  kind  of  success.  We  have  to 
pay  for  it  some  way.  Why,  Helen, 
there  are  whole  days  when  you 
and  I  don't  have  five  minutes  to- 
gether!" 

**  That's  because  you  have  so  much 
to  do,  dear.  I  used  to  mind  it  at 
first.  But  then  I  saw  it  couldn't  be 
helped." 

**And  you've  been  too  good  to 
complain.  I've  understood  that  all 
along." 

•*  I  didn't  want  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  your  work,  Douglas.  I  could  afford 
to  make  a  few  sacrifices,  after  all  you'd 
done  for  me." 

"Never  mind.  Just  as  soon  as  I 
can  break  away  from  Washington 
we'll  have  a  good  long  holiday.  If 
Congress  doesn't  hang  on  till  Sum- 
mer, perhaps  we  can  take  a  little 
trip  abroad.  We'll  go  to  Scotland 
and  hunt  up  those  people  of  yours 
that  your  father  was  always  talking 
about.  Then  we'll  run  over  to  Paris 
and  perhaps  see  a  bit  of  Switzerland. 
We'll  send  the  children  with  Miss 
Munroe  to  Waverly  and  then  we'll 
pretend  we're  on  our  honeymoon 
again.  You  need  the  rest  and  the 
change  as  much  as  I  do,  dear — more. 
We'll  forget  about  ever3rthing  that 
has  bothered  us  since  we  began  to  be 
prosperous.  We'll  be  boy  and  girl 
again,  Helen.  Why,  we  haven't  grown 
a  day  older  since  we  were  married — 
in  our  feelings,  I  mean — and  to  me 
you're  just  as  young  and  as  pretty  as 
you  were  that  afternoon  in  your 
father's  study  when  I  told  you  I 
couldn't  get  along  without  you." 

She  had  allowed  her  head  to  rest  on 
his  shoulder.  **  Douglas!"  she  whis- 
pered. 

He  bent  forward  and  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead,     **And  do  you  re- 


member what  you  said  when  I  told 
you  that?" 

**  What  did  I  say?"  she  asked,  with 
a  smile. 

**You  said  you'd  rather  be  poor 
with  me  than  the  richest  woman  in 
the  world  without  me.  You  were  a 
very  romantic  little  girl  in  those  days, 
weren't  you?  And  then  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  make  a  great  place  for 
you.  That's  the  only  real  happiness 
that  has  come  out  of  my  luck  here, 
Helen — seeing  you  respected  and  ad- 
mired by  these  great  people  in  Wash- 
ington, the  famous  men  we  used  to 
talk  about  and  wonder  if  we'd  ever 
know."  He  stopped,  then  he  went 
on,  in  a  lower  voice  :  **  Some  of  them 
I  know  a  little  too  well  now.  Oh, 
ho!"  he  sighed,  **  I'm  afraid  I'm 
growing  pessimistic.  It  can't  be  I'm 
getting  old  without  realizing  it.  See 
these  two  lines  that  are  coming  on  my 
forehead.  They  grow  deeper  and 
deeper  with  every  session  of  Con- 
gress." 

**  They'll  go  away  when  you  take 
your  vacation,  Douglas,"  she  said, 
reassuringly. 

**  And  you  haven't  a  line  in  your 
face,  dear,"  he  said,  looking  at  her 
with  a  husband's  proprietary  pride. 

She  shook  her  head.  *'Oh,  yes, 
around  the  eyes.  They're  plain 
enough  when  I'm  tired." 

**No  matter,  you  always  look  the 
same  to  me.  I  sha'n't  ever  see  'em," 
he  went  on,  exultingly.  Then  he 
sighed  again.  **  What  a  fine  thing  it 
would  be  if  we  could  give  our  poor 
brains  a  vacation,  if  we  could  only 
stop  thinking  for  a  few  weeks!  But 
for  some  of  us  the  waking  up  would 
be — ^well,  it  wouldn't  be  cheerful. 
Helen,  the  other  night  I  dreamed 
that  we  were  back  in  the  little  cottage 
in  Waverly,  where  we  lived  during 
the  first  year  of  our  marriage.  I 
could  see  the  old-fashioned  kitchen 
stove  and  the  queer  little  furniture, 
and  your  father's  portrait  over  the 
mantel  in  the  parlor.  It  all  seemed 
so  cheerful  and  restful  and  happy 
and  innocent.  There  you  were,  in 
that  pretty  little  house  dress  you  used 
to  wear — the  one  I  liked,  you  know. 
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with  the  little  flowers  worked 
in  it.  We  were  just  two  youngsters 
again,  and  it  seemed  good  to  be  there 
with  you  all  alone.  Then  I  woke  up, 
and  a  thousand  worries  began  to  buzz 
around  my  head  like  an  army  of  mos- 
quitoes, and  I  had  that  awful  sinking 
of  the  heart  that  you  feel  after  you 
come  back  from  a  pleasant  dream  and 
have  to  face  reality  again.  " 

They  heard  a  rustle  of  leaves  behind 
them.  Instinctively  they  drew  away 
from  each  other.  Then  they  heard 
Fanny  Wallace  exclaim  : 

**Oh,  here  they  are!*' 

Fanny  was  out  of  breath,  and 
young  Fullerton  was  waving  his  crush 
hat  before  his  face.  They  had  evi- 
dently been  dancing  desperately. 

**  Oh,  auntie,"  the  girl  panted,  after 
a  moment,  **  the  great  Mrs.  Senator 
Aspinwall  is  going,  and  she's  looking 
around  for  you,  to  say  good-night. 
What  in  the  world  are  you  doing 
here?" 

**  Mr.  Stone  is  moping  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, sir,"  said  Guy,  respect- 
fully. **  He  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to 
eat  somebody's  head  off." 

Briggs  smiled  and  passed  his  hand 
over  his  face.  **  I  don't  believe  Stone 
enjoys  parties.  He  feels  more  at 
home  at  his  club.  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  go,  Helen."  He  rose  wear- 
ily and  stretched  out  his  arms. 
**  What  a  bore  it  is!"  he  said. 

As  soon  as  they  had  left  the  con- 
servatory Fanny  turned  to  her  com- 
panion. **  Uncle  and  auntie  are  just 
like  lovers,  aren't  they?  Do  you  sup- 
pose you'll  be  like  that  when  you've 
been  married  ten  years?" 

Guy  lost  no  time  in  seizing  the  ad- 
vantage. **  That'll  depend  a  good 
deal  on  you,"  he  said,  insinuatingly. 

Fanny  drew  back  from  him  and 
tried  to  look  taller.  **  What  a  horrid 
thing  to  say!  You  make  me  very  un- 
comfortable when  you  talk  like  that." 
But  she  could  not  maintain  a  severe 
demeanor  for  more  than  a  moment. 
"Isn't  it  beautiful  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  up  just  as  late  as  you  please!" 
she  exclaimed,  rapturously.  **It 
makes  me  feel  really  grown  up.  It's 
almost    as     good    as    wearing    long 


dresses.  Just  listen  to  that  music, 
will  you?"  She  struck  an  attitude, 
her  arms  extended.  **  Want  to  try?" 
she  asked,  holding  her  hands  toward 
the  young  fellow. 

He  fairly  dived  into  her  arms,  and 
they  swung  about  together,  brushing 
against  the  palm  leaves  and  breathing 
hard.  Suddenly  she  thrust  him  back 
from  her  and  continued  alone. 

**  You  haven't  improved  a  bit. 
Oh-h-h!" 

From  the  waltz  Fanny  broke  into 
a  Spanish  dance  she  had  learned 
at  school,  using  her  fan  with  a  skill 
that  caused  Guy  to  break  into  ap- 
plause. **Oh,  isn't  it  great!"  she 
cried.  "I  could  dance  like  this  all 
night.  Look  out!  Don't  get  in  my 
way  and  spoil  it!"  While  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  her  most  elaborate  effects, 
she  suddenly  stopped.  A  voice  had 
just  exclaimed: 

**  What  in  the  world  are  you  two 
people  doing?" 

Fanny  turned  and  confronted  a 
large,  smooth-faced,  white-haired  in- 
dividual, who  was  looking  down  in 
astonishment  from  the  head  of  the 
steps. 

**Oh,  is  that  you,  dad?"  she  said, 
tossing  back  her  hair.  **  I'm  just 
practicing  being  in  society.  How'd 
you  like  it?"  Then  she  went  on,  glanc- 
ing at  Guy:  **  Oh,  you  haven't  met 
dad,  have  you?  Well,  this  is  tï,  dad — 
Mr.  Fullerton,  Mr.  Guy  Fullerton." 

Jonathan  Wallace  walked  deliber- 
ately down  the  steps  and  offered  Guy 
his  hand.  **How  do  you  do,  sir?"  he 
said,  with  ponderous  gravity. 

Before  Guy  had  a  chance  to  speak 
Fanny  broke  in:  **  Mr.  Fullerton's  the 
young  man  I've  been  writing  to  you 
about — ^the  one  that's  been  so  atten- 
tive this  Winter.  Here,  come  and  let 
me  fix  that  tie  of  yours.  "  She  gave 
her  father's  tie  a  deft  twist  and  patted 
the  broad  shoulders.  "There!  That's 
better.  Now  they'd  never  know  you 
come  from  the  country." 

Wallace  turned  to  Guy.  The  ex- 
pression in  his  flushed  face  began  to 
soften.  **  You  mustn't  mind  ker^  "  he 
said,  quietly.  "She's  always  letting 
her  tongue  run  away  with  her.     We 
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let  her  talk  to  keep  her  out  of  worse 
mischief.  " 

Fanny  walked  over  to  Guy,  who 
looked  as  if  he  were  trying  hard  to 
think  of  something  worth  saying. 
"Well,  you  have  been  paying  me  at- 
tentions, haven't  you,  Guy?"  she  said, 
her  voice  growing  tender  as  she  fin- 
ished the  question.  Then  she  tri- 
umphantly exclaimed  to  her  father: 
**Now!" 

Guy  was  plainly  embarrassed.  He 
tried  to  assume  a  careless  air.  **  Oh, 
yes,  I've  been  giving  Miss  Fanny  all 
my  spare  time,"  he  replied,  entering 
into  the  joke. 

The  face  of  Jonathan  Wallace  grew 
severe  again.  *'You  could  find  bet- 
ter use  for  your  time,  I  haven't  a 
doubt,"  he  said,  without  looking  at 
the  young  fellow.  **Well,  sis,  I'm 
going  home.  I've  had  enough  of  this 
rabble.  I've  rubbed  up  against  poli- 
ticians enough  in  the  past  half -hour 
to  make  me  hate  my  country.  To 
hear  'em  talk  you'd  think  the  country  *d 
been  invented  to  support  their  fami- 
lies. This  is  the  most  selfish  town 
I've  ever  been  in.  It's  every  man  for 
himself  and  nobody  for  his  neighbor.  " 

"There  is  a  lot  of  wire-pulling 
going  on  here,  that's  true,  sir,"  said 
Guy. 

*  *  Wire-pulling  !  "  Wallace's  face 
expressed  a  profound  scorn.  **  There 
was  a  fellow  in  the  other  room  mis- 
took me  for  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  he  buttonholed  me  for  half  an 
hour,  talking  of  the  vast  benefit  he 
could  confer  on  the  country  by  being 
made  Minister  to  Austria.  Minister 
to  Austria!  I  wouldn't  give  him  a 
job  as  an  errand  boy  in  my  factory." 

Fanny  threw  her  arms  around  her 
father's  neck.  **Poor  old  dad!  he 
does  have  such  a  hard  time  whenever 
he  comes  to  Washington.  Don't  you, 
dad?" 

She  drew  her  hands  away  and 
danced  behind  Wallace's  broad  back, 
jumping  on  her  toes  and  smiling 
satirically  over  his  shoulder  at  young 
Fullerton,  who  had  assumed  his  grav- 
est expression. 

"Then  there  is  another  fellow," 
Wallace  went  on,  addressing  the  boy. 


**  who's  been  trying  to  work  me  be- 
cause I  am  related  to  Briggs's  wife. 
I  forget  what  he  wanted,  now.  Some 
job  in  New  York.  If  I  had  to  stay  in 
this  town  ten  days  at  a  stretch  I'd  lose 
my  reason.  Talk  about  serving  the 
country!  Rifling  the  country  is  what 
those  fellows  are  doing.  If  I  had  the 
power  I'd  clap  the  whole  gang  of  'em 
in  jail." 

**  Dad,  you  are  very  cross  to-night," 
said  Fanny,  decisively.  **  You'd  bet- 
ter go  home.  Think  how  I  feel,  hav- 
ing you  talk  like  that  before  this 
rising  young  politician.  " 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  intend  to  make  a 
politician  out  of  yourself  I'm  sorry 
for  you.     I'm  going,  sis." 

Fanny  seized  him  by  the  lapel  of 
his  coat  and  kissed  him  twice.  "All 
right,  get  your  beauty  sleep,"  she 
said,  protectingly.  "Good-night. 
And  be  sure  to  put  on  your  scarf  and 
turn  up  the  collar  of  your  coat.  I'll 
go  down  to  the  hotel  and  take  break- 
fast with  you  to-morrow  if  I  wake  up 
in  time." 

**  Better  be  sensible  and  stay  in 
bed,"  Wallace  grumbled. 

"  Good-night,"  Fanny  repeated. 

Wallace  bowed  to  Guy.  "Good- 
night, sir,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  to 
go  out. 

"  Isn't  he  a  lovely  father?"  said 
Fanny.  "Oh,  you  needn't  be  afraid 
of  him.  I  just  do  this  to  him,"  she 
exclaimed,  twirling  her  little  finger — 
"  except — oh,  I  know  when  to  let  him 
alone.  Sometimes  he's  dangerous. 
Oh,  here  comes  Aunt  Helen  and  that 
horrid  Mr.  West.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose would  happen  if  Mr.  West  took 
his  smile  off?  D'you  suppose  there'd 
be  anything  left?" 

Helen  Briggs  looked  surprised  at 
seeing  the  girl.  "Your  uncle  told 
me  you  had  gone  away  with  Mrs. 
McShane,  Fanny,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  she  found  Madame  Alphon- 
sine,  the  dressmaker,  "  Fanny  replied, 
"  so  I  wasn't  any  use." 

West  glanced  significantly  at  the 
young  people.  "  I  hope  we  aren't  in- 
terrupting a  tête-à-tête, "he  said,  with 
exaggerated  politeness. 

Guy  tried  to  assume  a  careless  air. 
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"Oh,  not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  he  said, 
grandly.  He  objected  to  West's 
amiable  air  of  patronage. 

"  Let's  go  into  the  ballroom,  Guy," 
Fanny  whispered. 

Guy  hesitated.  He  looked  wist- 
fully at  Hejen.  **  Can  I  do  anything 
for  you,  Mrs.  Briggs?" 

Helen  shook  her  head.  **Just 
amuse  yourself,  that's  all." 

Fanny  seized  the  boy  by  the  arm 
and  drew  him  toward  the  steps. 

**  Guy's  always  trying  to  earn  his 
salary.  I  never  knew  anyone  who 
worried  so  much  about  it." 

West  took  a  seat  on  the  wicker 
divan  beside  Helen.  **He's  an  ex- 
ception here  in  Washington,  then,  isn't 
he?"  he  remarked. 

**  He's  a  good,  conscientious  boy.  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  this  Washington 
life  isn't  hurting  him." 

**  There's  so  much  wickedness  here, 
do  you  mean?" 

**So  much  wasting"  time,"  Helen 
replied,  seriously. 

West  drew  one  of  the  palm  leaves 
between  his  fingers.  "Don't  you 
think  you  are — well,  just  a  little  too 
scrupulous  about  these  matters?"  he 
asked,  keeping  his  eyes  turned  from 
Helen's  face. 

Helen  laughed.  "That's  what 
Douglas  is  always  saying.  You  aren't 
going  to  blame  me,  too,  are  you?" 

West  let  the  palm  spring  back  from 
his  hand.  He  tried  to  look  serious. 
"I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  blame  you  for  anything,  Mrs. 
Briggs,"  he  said,  softly.  "I  admire 
you  too  much  as  you  are." 

Helen  took  her  fan  from  her  lap. 
He  could  see  that  her  face  had  flushed. 
"  Aren't  we  complimentary  to-night!" 
she  said,  with  a  smile.  '*  Do  you 
often  say  things  like  that?" 

"  No.  I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  at 
paying  compliments."  West  leaned 
back  and  took  a  long  breath.  "Be- 
sides, it  would  be  very  hard  to  pay 
compliments  to  a  woman  like  you.  " 
He  leaned  forward  and  allowed  both 
his  hands  to  fall  to  his  knees.  "  Do 
you  know  why?"  he  went  on.  "  Be- 
cause you  are  one  of  the  few  women 
I've  met  whom  I  really  respect     I  pay 


you  the  compliment,"  he  laughed, 
"of  telling  you  nothing  but  the 
truth." 

"That's  the  best  compliment  any 
woman  could  be  paid,  isn't  it?"  said 
Helen,  fanning  herself  nervously. 

West  leaned  toward  her.  *  *  But  tiiere 
are  some  things  I  have  never  quite 
dared  to  tell  you,  "  he  remarked,  in  a 
low  voice  and  with  a  smiling  lift  of 
the  eyebrows.  "I've  never  dared, 
because — ^well,  perhaps  they  would 
be  too  interesting.  There  are  some 
things,  you  know,  that  it's  very  hard 
for  a  man  to  say  to  a  woman,  especi- 
ally to  a  woman  like  you.  " 

"  They  are  usually  the  things  that 
are  better  left  unsaid,  aren't  they?" 
Helen  remarked,  quietly. 

"Perhaps."  He  spoke  slowly,  as 
if  trying  to  keep  his  voice  steady. 
"  But  sometimes  it  is  almost  as  hard 
not  to  say  them.  It  isn't  always 
necessary  to  put  them  into  words,  you 
know.  They  say  themselves  in  a 
thousand  wajrs — ^in  a  look,  a  tone  of 
the  voice,  in  the  lightest  touch  of  the 
hand." 

Helen  sat  suddenly  upright.  "  You 
are  in  a  very  sentimental  mood  to- 
night, aren't  you,  Mr.  West?  I'm  pre- 
pared to  receive  all  kinds  of  confi- 
dences." Her  assumption  of  gaiety 
was  betrayed  by  the  expression  of  her 
eyes. 

"I  was  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing," West  acknowledged.  "I 
think  I  will  tell  you.  I'm  in  love. 
I'm  in  love  with  the  most  fascinating 
woman  in  Washington.  " 

"We  all  know  who  that  is,"  said 
Helen,  smiling  bravely.  "  But  aren't 
you  afraid  of  the  Senator?  They  say 
he's  a  wonderful  shot." 

West  looked  injured.  "You're 
laughing  at  me  now,  aren't  you?" 

"  It's  very  hard  to  take  you  serious- 
ly sometimes,  Mr.  West." 

West  apparently  did  not  notice  the 
suggestion  of  satire  in  Helen's  voice. 
He  did  show  impatience,  however,  at 
the  interruption  that  took  place  as 
soon  as  Helen  had  spoken. 

"  Here  she  is!  Everybody  is  look- 
ing for  you,  auntie!  Uncle  Douglas 
is  out  on  the  terrace  with  Mr.  Stone, 
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and  there's  a  whole  raft  of  people 
waiting  to  say  good-night." 

Fanny  Wallace  made  a  pretty  pic- 
ture as  she  stood  half -hidden  by  the 
foliage.  Her  faithful  attendant  waited 
in  the  background. 

Helen  rose  and  turned  to  West, 
who  offered  his  arm.  **  Shall  we  go? 
Fm  afraid  I'm  behaving  very  badly 
to-night,"  she  said. 


VI 

In  the  drawing -room  Douglas 
Briggs  found  Stone  standing  discon- 
solate in  a  comer.  The  Boss  was  plainly 
out  of  his  element.  The  politicians 
who  stood  near  him  either  had  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  him  or  be- 
longed to  the  opposition  party.  One 
of  these,  indeed,  the  white-haired 
Senator  from  Virginia,  had  recently 
made  a  bitter  attack  on  him  in  a 
magazine  article.  It  was  the  first  at- 
tack that  had  persuaded  Stone  to 
break  silence  under  censure,  and  the 
bitterness  of  his  reply  showed  how 
deeply  he  had  been  hurt.  He  seemed 
now  to  be  ostentatiously  unconscious 
of  his  enemy's  presence  ;  but  when  the 
host  appeared  his  face  assumed  a  look 
of  intense  relief. 

"  I've  been  looking  all  over  the 
place  for  you,"  said  Briggs,  fibbing, 
as  he  often  did,  to  cover  a  momentary 
embarrassment.  The  presence  in  his 
house  of  Jim  Stone,  on  so  conspicuous 
an  occasion,  had  caused  him  consider- 
able perturbation.  He-  knew,  how- 
ever, that  the  Boss  had  come  out  of 
personal  friendliness  and  as  a  mark 
of  special  favor. 

Stone  had  no  small-talk,  and  stood 
in  silence  waiting  for  Briggs  to  make 
some  statement  that  would  lead  up  to 
a  discussion  of  their  mutual  inter- 
ests. 

**  Have  you  seen  my  wife?"  Briggs 
asked,  glancing  at  Helen,  who  was 
already  surrounded  by  a  group  of  chat- 
tering matrons.  A  moment  before 
Helen  had  mentioned  that  Stone  had 
shaken  hands  with  her,  without,  how- 
ever, entering  into  conversation. 

**  Yes,  I  saw  her  when  I  came  in," 


the  Boss  replied,  indifferently.  The 
animated  scene  in  which  he  found 
himself  evidently  annoyed  him. 

•*  Suppose  we  walk  out  on  the  bal- 
cony, "  said  Briggs,  desperately.  Stone 
nodded,  and  they  slowly  made  their 
way  through  the  crowd.  Stone  without 
speaking  and  looking  straight  ahead, 
and  Briggs  exchanging  a  few  smiling 
words  with  those  of  his  guests  whom 
he  could  remember  by  name.  At  his 
wife's  parties  he  frequently  sustained 
long  conversations  with  people  whom 
he  could  not  remember  to  have  seen 
before,  but  whom  he  impressed  by  his 
interest  and  friendliness.  It  was  this 
faculty  of  being  agreeable  that  made 
enthusiastic  young  girls  say  of  him: 
**When  he  is  talking  with  you,  he 
makes  you  feel  that  you're  the  only 
person  in  the  world  he  cares  anything 
about.  " 

His  natural  keenness  and  his  long 
experience  with  men  of  Stone's  type 
made  it  plain  to  Briggs  that  the  Boss 
had  in  mind  something  that  he  wished 
to  discuss.  He  decided  to  give  Stone 
an  opening. 

**  I  see  by  the  papers  to-night  that 
you're  leaving  town  to-morrow." 

**  Yes;  I  shall  take  the  noon  train," 
Stone  replied,  dropping  into  a  seat 
where  he  could  look  down  the  wide 
avenue.  The  air  was  warm  and 
heavy,  and  the  electric  light  fell  in 
soft  showers  through  the  foliage  of 
the  trees.  Hansom  cabs  and  coupés 
were  passing  along  the  asphalt  pave- 
ment. Around  the  canopy  leading 
across  the  sidewalk  to  the  front  door 
the  group  of  unwearied  curiosity- 
seekers  watched  the  departing  guests. 
Stone  observed  these  details  as  if  they 
had  no  interest  for  him.  He  had  the 
curious  eyes  of  the  man  who  seems 
to  be  always  looking  within. 

"I  must  be  getting  over  to  New 
York  myself  pretty  soon,"  Briggs  re- 
marked, tentatively. 

**  You'll  find  some  people  there 
who'll  be  glad  to  see  you."  For  the 
first  time  in  their  talk  Stone  showed 
interest.  **  The  boys  would  like  to 
talk  over  a  few  matters  with  you. 
They  don't  like  the  way  things  are 
going  lately.  " 
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**I*m  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said 
Briggs,  quietly. 

**  They  think  you're  going  back  on 
em. 

For  a  moment  they  listened  to  the 
clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  in  the 
street.  Then  Briggs  asked:  **What 
has  given  them  that  impression?" 

**  Well,  they  say  you're  getting  too 
high  and  mighty  for  'em.  You  ain't 
looking  out  for  their  interests.  They 
say  you've  been  making  altogether  too 
many  concessions  to  the  kid-glove 
fellows."  Now  that  Stone  had  es- 
caped from  the  drawing-room  he  was 
limbering  up,  getting  back  his  usual 
confidence  and  his  air  of  authority. 

**  I  don't  believe  I  quite  know  what 
they  mean  by  that,"  Briggs  said,  with 
a  laugh. 

**  Oh,  I  guess  you  do,"  Stone  went 
on,  easily.  **That  is,  you  will,"  he 
explained,  suddenly  realizing  that  he 
was  a  guest  talking  to  his  host,  **if 
you  take  a  little  time  to  think  it  over. 
I  knew  what  they  meant,  and  I'd  been 
thinking  pretty  much  the  same  things 
myself.  The  only  trouble  with  you, 
Briggs,  is,  you're  too  easy.  You  don't 
seem  to  remember  that  we're  not  in 
politics  for  our  health.  Those  fellows 
think  we  ought  to  do  all  our  work  for 
glory.  They've  got  plenty  of  money 
themselves,  and  they  believe  we  ought 
to  get  along  without  any." 

**  I  suppose  there's  some  truth  in 
that,"  Briggs  acknowledged. 

'*  But  don't  you  let  them  fool  you," 
Stone  went  on.  **  They're  in  the 
game  for  what  they  can  make,  just  as 
you  and  I  are;  eh?  I  know  'em. 
When  they  want  anything  from  me 
they  come  and  fawn  and  lick  my  boots, 
just  as  the  dirtiest  of  my  heelers  do. 
Then,  when  they  find  I  won't  budge, 
they  call  me  a  thief  and  a  scoundrel. 
I've  observed,  though,  that  in  spite  of 
being  the  most  abused  man  in  the 
country  I  manage  to  run  things  pretty 
much  as  I  choose.  Now  you  take 
warning  by  me.  I  can  see  plain 
enough  that  you  are  getting  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  party.  If 
you  don't  look  out  you'll  find  yourself 
high  and  dry.  If  you  lost  your  grip 
on  the  machine,  d'you  suppose   the 


kid-glove  crowd  would  have  any  use 
for  you?    Not  a  bit  of  it.  " 

Briggs  kept  silence  for  a  moment. 
In  the  presence  of  this  man  he  felt 
curiously  helpless.  Whatever  might 
be  said  against  Stone  as  a  public  in- 
fluence, there  was  no  doubt  that  he 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  force  and 
self-confidence. 

**  Still,"  Briggs  said  at  last,  **  I've 
got  to  stand  by  my  convictions,  Mr. 
Stone." 

**Oh,  keep  your  convictions!  But 
don't  let  them  make  you  forget  you're 
here  in  Washington  because  your 
party  sent  you  here.  Now,  if  you  do 
what  your  party  wants  you'll  be  all 
right.  If  you  pull  off  your  renomina- 
tion next  Fall  you'll  have  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  boys.  They  won't  have 
any  more  shilly-shallying.  I  know 
that,  because  I've  heard  them  say  so." 

Briggs  smiled  grimly.  **  Well,  sir, 
I  must  say  I  appreciate  your  frank- 
ness. " 

Now  that  Stone  had  delivered  his 
warning,  the  significance  of  which  he 
knew  Briggs  would  fully  appreciate, 
his  manner  softened.  **  I  say  these 
things  to  you  because  I  like  you. 
You're  a  credit  to  the  machine.  You've 
done  mighty  well  here  for  a  young 
man.  Only  don't  forget  that  it  was 
the  machine  that  made  you.  That's 
the  point.  Well,  it's  about  time  for 
me  to  be  going.  You've  got  a  fine 
place  here.  By  Jove  !  I  envy  you  my- 
self." 

Douglas  Briggs  did  not  stir.  He 
was  thinking  hard.  The  loss  of  his 
renomination  in  the  Autumn  had  not 
occurred  to  him  even  as  a  possibility. 
He  had  believed  that,  with  Stone's 
support,  he  was  firmly  established  in 
New  York. 

**  It's  very  early  yet,  Mr.  Stone,"  he 
remarked,  absently. 


VII 

As  this  evening  marked  her  first 
** grown-up  party,"  Fanny  Wallace 
had  entered  with  delight  into  the  fes- 
tivities. She  had  danced  nearly  all 
the  dances,  most  of  them  with  Guy 
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Fullerton,  who  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  ballroom  and  watched  her  hun- 
grily while  she  was  waltzing  with 
other  men.  Now  she  was  exhausted, 
but,  in  spite  of  her  aunt's  hint,  re- 
peated several  times,  determined  not 
to  go  to  bed.  **  Let's  go  where  we  can 
be  alone,"  she  said  to  Guy.  "Then 
you  can  fan  me  till  I  get  a  little 
breath,  and  entertain  me.  I've  done 
so  much  talking  ever  since  we  got 
acquainted  I  actually  don't  know 
whether  you  can  talk  or  not.  " 

Guy,  who  liked  her  little  jokes, 
even  when  they  were  directed  against 
himself,  agreed  enthusiastically.  They 
passed  from  room  to  room,  only  to 
find  a  group  of  people  in  each. 

•*  I  don't  suppose  there's  any  use  in 
trying  the  library,"  said  Fanny  at 
last,  with  a  sigh.  "But  perhaps  no 
one's  there.  It's  about  time  people 
were  going  home,  anyway,"  she 
added,  tartly. 

On  entering  the  library  she  uttered 
a  cry  of  delight.  **  Not  a  soul!"  she 
exclaimed.  "Isn't  all  this  leather 
furniture  nice?  I  just  love  green 
leather.  I  made  auntie  promise  that 
she'd  have  it.  Here,  you  fix  this  big 
chair  for  me,  and  bring  up  that  foot- 
rest.  Yes,  that's  it.  Oh,  I  do  wish 
they  wouldn't  make  furniture  so  tall. 
There,  that's  lovely!  Now  you  can 
sit  on  that  chair — ^yes,  that  one,  and 
don't  bring  it  too  near,  please.  That's 
right."  She  sank  back  luxuriously 
and  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap. 
"Now  you  can  tell  me — ^let  me  see, 
what  can  you  tell  me?  Oh,  talk  to 
me  about  your  life  at  Harvard.  You 
haven't  told  me  half  enough  about 
that." 

"Well,  there  isn't  much  to  tell," 
said  Guy,  with  a  smile,  as  he  stroked 
his  thick,  blond  hair. 

"There  isn't?  Well,  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  say  so.  Did  you  work 
very  hard?" 

"  Well,  not  very^**  Guy  replied,  with 
an  amused  glance  from  his  blue  eyes. 

"  What  did  you  do,  then?" 

" Oh,  I  did  lots  of  things." 

"  Such  as  what?** 

"  Well,  the  best  thing  I  did  was  to 
make  the  Pudding." 


"What!"'    Fanny  sat  bolt  upright. 

"  Yes.  I  made  the  first  ten  of  the 
Pudding,"  Guy  explained,  modestly. 
"Great,  wasn't  it?" 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  talk- 
ing about?  Is  it  possible  you're  guy- 
ing me?  Well,  I'm  ashamed.  I  didn't 
think  you'd  try  anything  like  that  on 
me!" 

"Oh!"  Guy's  face  lighted  up.  "I 
thought  you  knew  what  that  meant. 
Please  excuse  me.  Why,  I  wouldn't 
guy  you  for  anything  in  the  world. 
The  Pudding's  one  of  our  crack  so- 
cieties, that's  all,  and  the  men  are 
elected  in  batches  of  ten.  It's  a  great 
compliment  to  be  on  the  first  ten.  I 
was  awfully  proud  of  it.  " 

Fanny  looked  humbled.  "  I'm  just 
a  country  girl,  after  all,"  she  acknowl- 
edged. "And  you're  the  first  Har- 
vard man  I've  ever  known.  There!" 
Suddenly  she  resumed  her  usual  man- 
ner. "  Now,  don't  you  take  me  down 
like  that  again,  Guy  Fullerton.  If 
you  do  I'll — Well,  tell  me  about  your 
old  society." 

Guy  controlled  an  impulse  to  rush 
over  and  kiss  her.  He  never  loved 
her  so  much  as  when  she  bullied  him 
like  that,  especially  if  her  bullying, 
as  often  happened,  followed  a  mo- 
ment of  contrition  or  self-abasement. 

"Well,  it's  all  right  as  a  society. 
The  best  men  in  the  class  belong  to 
it — ^that  is,"  Guy  explained,  with  a 
blush,  "a  lot  of  the  fellows  are  per- 
fectly fine.  Oh,  I  wish  you  could 
have  come  to  my  class  day!"  he  broke 
out.  "A  lot  of  us,  together  in  the 
gym — ^that  is,  the " 

"  Oh,  I  guess  I  know  what  the  gym- 
nasium is!"  Fanny  snapped.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  had  just  heaps  of  girls 
there!" 

"Oh,  yes;  heaps!"  Guy  continued, 
innocently.  *  *  All  the  fellows  said  that 
we  had  the  prettiest " 

"Stop!" 

Guy  stopped,  astonished. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  your 
pretty  girls."  She  turned  her  head 
away,  and  Guy  hesitated.  Then  she 
gave  him  a  sidelong  glance  and  one 
of  her  most  amiable  smiles. 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  she  conceded. 
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**Tell  me  about  it — girls  and  all. 
You  didn't  really  care  much  for  any 
of  'em,  did  you?" 

Guy  met  her  eyes  with  a  smile. 
•*Well,  I  thought  I  did  at  the  time, 
but  IVe  changed  my  mind  since." 

Fanny  kicked  out  her  feet.  **  Oh, 
the  poor  things!"  she  exclaimed.  "I 
suppose  you  made  'em  think  you'd 
never  forget  'em.  Well,  anyhow 
there's  one  girl  that's  on  to  you.  "  She 
clapped  her  hand  to  her  mouth.  *  *  Oh, 
I'm  glad  dad  didn't  hear  me  say  that. 
He  says  if  I  don't  stop  talking  slang 
he'll  cut  off  my  allowance.  Well,  now 
go  on.  Tell  me  some  more  about  the 
Pudding.  Why,  of  course,  the  Hasty 
Pudding.  I  once  went  with  Aunt 
Helen  to  some  theatricals  they  gave 
in  New  York.  That  was  three  years 
ago.  Did  you  ever  take  part  in  their 
theatricals?" 

Guy  fairly  beamed.  *  *  Did  I  ?  I  was 
the  Princess  in  *  The  Princess  and  the 
Dwarf.'" 

**  A  girl's  part!"  cried  Fanny,  with 
a  woman's  horror  at  discovering  even 
a  remote  suggestion  of  effeminacy  in 
a  man  she  likes. 

**Yes;  why  not?  It  was  great 
sport." 

**  But  why  didn't  they  let  you  be  a 
man?" 

'*Oh,  they  said  I'd  do  better  for  a 
girl,"  Guy  replied,  flushing.  "You 
see,  with  my  smooth  face  I  could 
make  up  to  look  like  a  giri  easily 
enough.  " 

**It  must  have  been  kind  of  fun," 
Fanny  acknowledged.  Then  she  asked: 
**  Did  you  wear ? — did  you?" 

Guy  nodded.  **It  was  awful  get- 
ting 'em  on.  They  made  me  hold 
my  breath  till  I  thought  I'd  nearly 
die.  Then  two  of  the  fellows  fast- 
ened 'em.  I  didn't  draw  a  comfort- 
able breath  the  whole  evening.  Gee  ! 
It  was  fierce.  " 

Fanny  clapped  her  hands.  **Oh, 
how  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  you!" 

**I've  got  some  of  the  pictures," 
Guy  remarked,  tentatively. 

**Here?"  Fanny  exclaimed, 

'•They're  up  in  my  trunk  some- 
where." 

*  *  Oh,  you  mean  thing  !    You've  had 


'em  all  this  time  and  never  showed 
'em  to  me!  Well,  that's  just  like  a 
man  !  And  you  might  have  known  I'd 
have  given  anything  to  see  'em." 

*'Well,  I'll  bring  'em  down  to- 
morrow," Guy  promised, 

**And  what  else  did  you  do  in 
your  old  club?" 

**  Oh,  we  used  to  have  all  kinds  of 
sport,"  Guy  replied,  feeling  the  diffi- 
culty of  explaining  to  the  feminine 
mind  matters  exclusively  masculine. 

**And  didn't  you  do  any  work  at 
all  in  college?"  Fanny  cried,  petu- 
lantly, with  the  exaction  of  serious 
accomplishment  that  all  women  make 
on  men. 

**Ye-e-s,"  Guy  replied.  "I  used 
to  work  pretty  hard  at  examination 
times.  But  I  wasn't  a  grind,  you 
know,"  he  added,  quickly,  as  if  de- 
fending himself  from  a  reproach. 

**  What's  a  grind?" 

**  Why,  a  fellow  that  does  nothing 
but  study — ^just  grubs.  It's  awful  to 
be  like  that!" 

Fanny  sat  upright  again. 

**  Well,  I  declare!"  she  said.  Then 
she  sighed.  **  You're  the  funniest 
thing!" 

**  There  were  some  fellows  I  knew,  " 
Guy  conceded,  **who  could  do  a  lot 
of  work  and  yet  go  in  for  all  the  so- 
ciety things;  but  they  were  wonders. 
I  never  pretended  to  be  much  at 
study,  you  know.  If  I  got  through 
my  *  exams  '  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth 
I  considered  myself  lucky.  " 

Fanny  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 
'*  Well,  you're  kind  of  a  nice  boy,  just 
the  same."  She  cuddled  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  chair  and  crossed  her  arms, 
with  her  hands  clasping  her  shoul- 
ders. **  I  never  was  much  at  lessons 
myself,"  she  admitted.  Then  she 
turned  quickly  toward  the  door. 
**5A/     I  hear  some  people  coming." 

From  the  hall  they  heard  a  wom- 
an's voice.  **Well,  I  declare!  I  feel 
played  out.  I've  done  nothing  but 
bump  against  people  all  the  evening; 
all  kinds  of  people,  too.  I  never  saw 
so  many  nationalities  in  all  my  life." 

"It's  Mrs.  Burrell,"  Fanny  whis- 
pered. "  You  know  her,  don't  you? — 
that  queer  old  woman  from  Maine, 
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with  the  three  daughters.  Let's  go 
out." 

Mrs.  Burrell  had  entered  the  room, 
and  started  on  discovering  Guy. 
Fanny  was  hidden  behind  the  back 
of  her  chair.  '*  Excuse  me,  if  we're 
intruding,"  she  said  to  Guy,  with 
effusive  politeness  and  a  bow  that 
somehow  suggested  an  intended  curt- 
sey. 

Fanny  lifted  her  head  like  a  Jack- 
in-the-box.  **Oh,  not  at  all,  Mrs. 
Burrell.     How  d'you  do?" 

The  old  woman  started.  **  How 
you  scared  me!" 

Three  young  girls  had  come  into 
the  room,  followed  by  a  youth  whose 
deep  black  and  carefully  curled  mus- 
tache at  once  revealed  his  race.  A 
shriveled  little  man  with  thin  white 
hair  and  beardless,  wrinkled  face,  en- 
livened by  a  pair  of  keen  eyes,  walked 
loosely  behind. 

Fanny  nodded  to  the  girls  and  rose 
from  her  seat.  The  Frenchman  greet- 
ed her  with  an  elaborate  bow.  Guy 
looked  uncomfortable,  but  Fanny  did 
not  try  to  relieve  his  embarrassment 
by  introducing  him.  It  was  Mrs.  Bur- 
rell who  broke  the  silence. 

"Ain't  it  fine  here  to-night?"  she 
said.  **  Well,  Washington's  a  won- 
derful place  !  Here's  Emeline's  been 
speakin'  French  to  Musseer  de  Lange 
on  one  side,  and  Gladys  has  been  talk- 
ing German  to — "  She  looked  round 
at  the  girls.  "Where  is  he?"  she 
asked. 

**I  think  we  have  lost  him  in  the 
crowd,"  the  Frenchman  explained, 
with  a  look  of  distress  on  his  face.  He 
had  evidently  been  having  a  hard 
time. 

**  I  guess  Gladys's  German  was  too 
much  for  him,"  said  the  tallest  and 
least  pretty  of  the  girls. 

"I've  asked  you  not  to  say  things 
like  that,  Carrie  Cora,"  said  Mrs.  Bur- 
rell. 

The  old  gentleman,  who  had  been 
looking  with  a  dazed  expression  at 
the  book  shelves  and  at  the  etch- 
ings on  the  walls,  now  spoke  for  the 
first  time,  turning,  with  a  smile,  to 
Fanny. 

"Carrie  Cora  an'  I  are  the  plain 


ones  of  the  family,"  he  said.  "  Eng- 
lish is  good  enough  for  us.  " 

Mrs.  Barren  sank  into  one  of  the 
leathern  chairs.  "Well,  it's  kind  of 
a  relief  to  get  out  of  that  crowd.  You 
go  over  there,  Emeline,  an'  go  on 
talkin'  French  with  musseer.  " 

The  look  of  distress  deepened  in 
the  face  of  the  Frenchman,  who, 
however,  made  a  place  for  the  girl. 

Fanny  had  edged  toward  Guy. 
"Let's  get  away,"  she  whispered. 
"  We  haven't  had  more  than  ten  min- 
utes alone  the  whole  evening," 

Guy's  face  brightened.  "I  don't 
believe  there's  anyone  in  the  con- 
servatory." 

As  Fanny  started  for  the  door  she 
asked:  "  Aren't  you  girls  dancing?" 

Mrs.  Burrell  answered  for  them: 
"I've  been  urgin'  them,  but  they 
won't." 

"I  don't  know  how,"  the  eldest 
girl  explained,  with  a  note  of  resent- 
ment in  her  voice,  which  her  mother 
at  once  detected. 

"  I  should  think  you'd  be  ashamed 
to  say  so,  Carrie  Cora,  after  all  them 
lessons  last  Winter." 

"  It's  too  hot  in  there,"  said  Gladys, 
who,  being  the  prettiest,  evidently 
considered  that  she  need  not  try  very 
hard  to  be  amiable. 

"Well,  good-bye,"  said  Fanny,  un- 
ceremoniously.    "  Come  on,  Guy." 

Mrs.  Burrell  followed  the  slim  fig- 
ure with  an  envious  look  in  her  eyes. 
"  Ain't  she  the  bright  little  thing?" 
she  remarked,  addressing  her  hus- 
band. "I  wish  our  girls  was  more 
like  her.  She'll  marry  someone  'way 
up.     You  see  if  she  don't.  " 

"Oh,  I  guess  our  girls  can  hold 
their  own  against  anyone,  Sarah," 
Burrell  replied. 

"Well,  I'm  sure  they've  had  ad- 
vantages enough,  "  Mrs.  Burrell  grum- 
bled. "I  don't  see  why  they  don't 
get  more  attention,  though." 

Burrell's  eyes  sparkled  with  irrita- 
tion. "Well,  they  get  attention 
enough  when  they're  at  home.  That's 
where  they  ought  to  be.  " 

"I  just  hate  to  hear  you  talk  like 
that,  father.  You  don't  seem  to  have 
no  ambition  for  the  children." 
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**  IVe  brought  'em  up  respectable, 
an'  given  'em  enough  to  eat  an' 
drink,  an*  IVe  expected  'em  to  marry 
decent  fellers  in  their  own  station  in 
life.  I  married  a  farmer's  daughter, 
an*  I  ain't  had  no  call  to  regpret  it  ;  an* 
what's  good  enough  for  me  is  good 
enough  for  them." 

Mrs.  Burrell  refused  to  be  mollified 
by  the  compliment.  **Well,  times 
are  changed  since  then,  an'  I  guess  I 
ain't  a-goin'  to  have  those  girls*  edu- 
cation "wasted.  What  did  we  come 
here  to  Washington  for,  anyway?" 

**  Well,  that's  the  very  question  I've 
been  askin'  myself  ever  since  we  landed 
here.  What  in  hell  did  we  come  here 
for?  I  wish  I'd  stayed  down  in  Maine, 
where  I  belong.  I'm  somebody  down 
there.  But  here  there's  hardly  any- 
body thinks  I'm  worth  speakin'  to. 
There's  not  a  man  here  that's  asked 
me  to  have  a  drink  with  him  to- 
night." 

Mrs.  Burrell  rose  from  her  seat 
with  quiet  dignity.  **  If  you're  goin' 
to  begin  to  talk  like  that,"  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  **  I'm  goin'  home.  I  de- 
clare, these  parties  are  only  an  aggra- 
vation, anyway.  Come  on,  girls." 
She  walked  toward  the  little  French- 
man and  offered  her  hand.  **  Good- 
night, musseer,"  she  said,  with  a 
large  smile. 

The  Frenchman  bowed  low  again. 
*  *  Good-night,  madame.  "  He  touched 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  with  his  small, 
gloved  hand. 

**  I  don't  believe  I  like  those 
Frenchmen,"  whispered  Mrs.  Burrell, 
as  the  family  started  to  leave  the 
room.  **  You  never  can  tell  whether 
they're  laughin'  at  you  or  not." 

**  I  guess  nearly  everybody's  begin- 
ning to  go,"  said  Carrie  Cora,  briskly. 
**  Let's  hurry  up,  or  they'll  think  we 
want  to  be  put  out.  Oh,  say,  look  out 
there,  will  you?  There's  that  Mr. 
West,  that  they  say  is  so  attentive  to 
Mrs.  Briggs.  He's  been  drinking 
champagne  and  punch  all  the  even- 
ing.    See  how  red  his  face  is!" 

**Hold  your  tongue,  Carrie  Cora," 
said  Burrell. 

"And  talking  with  Mrs.  Briggs, 
too,"    cried  the  youngest   daughter. 


**Here  they  come.  Let's  get  out  of 
the  way.  They'll  think  we're  spying 
on  them.  " 


VIII 

The  Burrells  came  face  to  face  with 
their  hostess  in  the  wide  hall.  **I 
wondered  what  had  happened  to 
you,"  said  Helen,  leaving  West,  who 
strolled  into  the  library,  and  joining 
the  group.  **  Have  the  girls  been 
enjoying  themselves?'*  she  asked, 
turning,  with  a  smile,  from  the  mother 
to  the  three  daughters. 

**Oh,  yes,  we've  all  been  having  a 
lovely  time!"  Mrs.  Burrell  replied, 
her  eyes  shining  with  enthusiasm. 

**Oh,  yes,  lovely!"  the  girls  cried 
together. 

**  Of  course,"  Mrs.  Burrell  went  on, 
with  a  wistful  look,  '*  after  they  get 
better  acquainted  they'll  have  more 
partners." 

**  Ma!"  exclaimed  Carrie  Cora. 

'*  But  let  me  introduce  you  to  some 
of  the  gentlemen,"  said  Helen,  so- 
licitously. "We'll  go  back  into  the 
drawing-room.  " 

"No,"  Burrell  interposed.  "We 
must  go  home.  We  ought  to  have 
gone  long  ago.  I'm  sorry  not  to  have 
had  a  chance  to  talk  with  your  hus- 
band about  that  law  case  of  mine, 
Mrs.  Briggs." 

"I'll  speak  to  him  about  it,  Mr. 
Burrell,"  said  Helen.  "Now  that 
Congress  is  nearly  ready  to  adjourn, 
he'll  have  more  time.  Is  it  to  come 
before  the  New  York  courts?" 

The  old  man  nodded.  "Those 
New  York  men  have  infringed  on  my 
patents,  confound  *em!  Mrs.  Briggs, 
there  ain't  anybody  else  I'd  trust  as  I 
do  your  husband.  He's  been  a  brick 
to  me  ever  since  I  came  here.  He's 
the  only  one  of  the  big  fellows  in 
Congress  that's  taken  any  notice  of 
me,  an'  I  guess  I  appreciate  it.  An' 
the  girls,  they  think  you're  just  per- 
fect." 

"I'm  only  sorry  I  couldn't  do  more 
for  you,  Mr.  Burrell,"  said  Helen, 
with  a  smile. 

There  were   general   good-nights. 
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and  Mrs.  Burrell  led  the  way  toward 
the  staircase,  the  others  following, 
with  the  exception  of  Carrie  Cora. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Briggs!"  the  girl  ex- 
claimed, impulsively,  '*I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you.  But  I — I  mustn't 
stay  a  minute." 

**  What  is  it,  dear?" 

"He's  come  to  Washington,"  Car- 
rie Cora  whispered.  **He  got  here 
this  morning." 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  him  to- 
night?" 

'*  I  wanted  to,"  Carrie  Cora  replied, 
breathlessly.  **  I  wanted  him  to  meet 
you.  I've  told  him  so  much  about  you, 
and  what  a  help  you've  been  to  me. 
But  I  was  afraid  of  ma.  She  was  furi- 
ous when  he  came  to  the  hotel.  He 
sent  his  card  up  just  as  bold,  and  ma 
didn't  want  to  let  me  go  down  to  see 
him.  But  I  did.  And  oh,  he's — ^he's 
just  as  handsome  as  ever!" 

She  turned  her  face  away,  to  hide 
the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"My  poor  girl,"  said  Helen,  taking 
her  hand. 

"And  he  wanted  me  to  go  right 
out,  just  as  I  was,  and  get  married. 
He  said  he'd  call  a  carriage.  " 

"  I'm  glad  you  didn't,  dear.  " 

"  I  think  I  would  have  gone — only 
I  just  had  my  every-day  dress  on, 
and  I  looked  horrid!  It  seemed  so 
foolish  to  go  like  that.  And  now  I'm 
sorry  I  didn't.  I  never  shall  have  the 
coiurage  again." 

"You're  sorry?" 

"Yes,  because  ma  says  that  I'm 
not  to  see  him  any  more.  She  made 
an  awful  fuss.  That's  what  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  you  about  Won't  you 
please  talk  to  ma?  He's  just  as  good 
as  he  can  be,  and  even  if  he  isn't  very 
successful  he  earns  enough  for  two. 
That's  all  I  care  about." 

"But  what  can  I  say  to  your 
mother,  dear?  I  don't  even  know 
him." 

Carrie  Cora  looked  down  and  began 
to  rub  the  carpet  with  her  foot. 
"  Well,  ma  thinks  everything  of  you, 
and  if  you'd  just — ^just  ask  her  to  let 
him  come  to  see  me,  that  would  be 
something.  I'm  sure  she'll  like  him 
when   she  understands   him  better. 


Pa  likes  him,  but  pa  is  afraid  to  op- 
pose ma  in  anything,  except  when  he 
gets  roused.  " 

Helen  patted  the  girl's  hand  affec- 
tionately. "Well,  dear,  I'll  goto  see 
your  mother  to-morrow.  I'll  take  her 
out  for  a  drive.  Then  we  can  haVe  a 
good  talk  together.  " 

Carrie  Cora  impulsively  threw  her 
arms  around  Helen's  neck.  "Oh, 
Mrs.  Briggs!"  she  cried.  Then  she 
drew  back  as  if  ashamed.  "  It's  silly 
of  me  to  act  like  this,  isn't  it,  before 
all  these  people?  But  I  must  go  now. 
They'll  wonder  what  has  happened  to 
me.     Good-night,  dear  Mrs.  Briggs." 

During  Helen's  talk  with  the  girl 
Franklin  West  had  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  library  with  M.  de  Lange, 
whom  he  seemed  to  know.  As  soon 
as  the  girl  disappeared  the  two  men 
walked  toward  Helen. 

The  Frenchman  drew  his  heels  to- 
gether and  made  another  of  his  low 
bows,  which  West  observed  with  the 
amused  tolerance  of  the  American. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  to  say  good- 
night, madame.  Your  reception,  it 
is  most  beautiful!  The  flowers,  the 
pretty  women  !  Ah,  you  Americans, 
you  are  a  wonderful  nation!" 

"  Well,  we  do  things  in  pretty  good 
style  over  here,  that's  a  fact,"  West 
remarked,  coolly. 

M.  de  Lange  looked  bewildered. 
Then  his  face  shone. 

"  Style?  Ah,  yes.  It  is — ^it  is  su- 
perbe.  Such  laeautiful  toilettes^  so 
chic!  And  your  women — they  are  so 
many — so        " 

West  threw  back  his  head.  "  Yes, 
we  certainly  have  a  great  many,"  he 
said,  with  a  laugh. 

The  bewildered  look  returned  to  the 
Frenchman's  face.  "So  many — so 
beautiful,  I  mean,  so  chic.  And  so 
many  kinds!  So  different!  Your 
Washington — it  is  a  marvel." 

Helen  extended  her  hand. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  say  so.  But 
I'm  sorry  you're  leaving." 

^^  Au  revoir  y  madame.  "  He  glanced 
at  West  and  bowed  once  more. 
"Monsieur!" 

West  looked  relieved.  "Perhaps 
now  we  can  have  a  moment  together," 
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he  said  to  Helen.  **  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  Will  you  come 
into  the  library?" 

Helen  hesitated.  **  But  only  for  a 
moment,"  she  said.  When  she  had 
entered  the  room  and  taken  a  seat 
she  asked  him,  in  a  matter-of-fact 
tone:  **  What  is  it?" 

'*  A  few  moments  ago  you  told  me 
that  you  weren't  able  to  make  me 
out,"  West  said,  slowly. 

Helen  smiled  good-humoredly. 
•*Not  quite  that,  I  think.  I  hadn't 
tried  very  hard.  " 

**You  said  you  didn't  understand 
what  kind  of  man  I  really  was.  " 

Helen  moved  uneasily.  **  I  really 
think  I  ought  to  go  back.  You 
must  tell  me  these  things  some  other 
time." 

**Wait  a  minute.  I  may  not  have 
another  chance  to  see  you  alone  to- 
night. There  is  something  I  must 
say  to  yoU  now." 

Helen  drew  a  long  breath  and 
turned  slightly  pale. 

**  I  must  tell  you  what  it  means  to 
me  to  be  near  you.  " 

Helen  kept  her  eyes  turned  from 
him.  **  I  don't  understand  you,"  she 
said,  quietly. 

West  let  his  hand  rest  on  her  arm. 
**  You  don't  understand?" 

Helen  looked  him  in  the  face. 
"No,"  she  replied,  coldly. 

**  Do  you  mean  that  you  haven't 
understood  all  along  how  I  felt  toward 
you?"  For  a  moment  they  faced 
each  other  in  silence.  **  Why  don't 
you  answer  me?'! 

**  Please  take  your  hand  off  my 
arm,"  said  Helen. 

**Why  don't  you  answer?"  West 
insisted. 

Helen  drew  her  arm  away. 

**  Because,  as  I  have  told  you  be- 
fore, there  are  some  things  that  are 
better  not  said." 

**  Then  you've  known?" 

"Yes,  I've  known."  Helen  did 
not  flinch.     **  I've  suspected." 

"Why  have  you  allowed  me  to 
come  here,  then?" 

"Because,"  Helen  replied,  slowly, 
as  if  measuring  her  words,  "  I  thought 
you  would  never  dare  to  speak  to  me 


as  you've  just  done.  And  if  you  go 
on  I  shall  have  to  call  my  husband. 
Before  that  becomes  necessary  I  must 
ask  you  to  leave  here.  " 

West  assumed  an  attitude  of  con- 
temptuous indifference.  *  *  Thank  you, 
but  I  prefer  to  stay.  " 

"  You  will  not  go?" 

West  folded  his  arms.     *  *  No.  " 

Helen  turned  toward  the  electric 
bell. 

"  Don't  touch  that  bell,"  said  West, 
authoritatively. 

She  faced  him  as  if  fascinated.  He 
could  hear  her  breathe.  "  Now,  you 
won't  call  the  servants,  and  you  won't 
tell  your  husband  anything  about  this 
conversation.  In  the  first  place,  your 
servants  are  really  my  servants." 

Helen  shrank  back.  "Oh!"  she 
said. 

"  They  are  paid  with  my  money," 
West  went  on,  with  a  grim  smile. 
"  So  I  think  I  may  call  them  mine." 

"  How  contemptible  of  you!" 

West  lifted  his  shoulders.  "  Well, 
perhaps  I  am  contemptible.  It  all 
depends  on  the  point  of  view,  I  sup- 
pose. Now,  you  don't  consider  your 
husband  contemptible,  and  yet  he's 
worse  than  I  am.  I  don't  pretend  to 
be  any  better  than  I  am.  " 

"I'll  let  you  say  these  things  to  his 
face,"  Helen  replied,  starting  to  leave 
the  room. 

West  stood  between  her  and  the 
door.  "If  you  make  a  scene  here, 
madam,  you'll  simply  disgrace  your- 
self and  you'll  ruin  your  husband. 
Can't  you  see  what  you're  doing?  Your 
husband  has  been  in  my  pay  ever 
since  he  came  to  Washington.  But 
for  me,  do  you  suppose  you  could  live 
in  all  this  luxury?  Why,  this  very 
ball  to-night  has  cost  more  than  half 
his  salary.  All  those  stories  that  they 
tell  about  him  are  true,  do  you  under- 
stand?— only  they're  not  half  as  bad  as 
the  stories  I  could  tell.  If  the  whole 
truth  were  known  he'd  be  held  up  be- 
fore all  the  country  as  a  thief  and  a 
hypocrite.  But  for  me  he'd  be  a  petty 
country  lawyer  in  the  backwoods  that 
you  came  from.  I  gave  him  his 
chance;  I've  made  him  what  he  is. 
I've  favored  him  more  than  anyone 
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else  in  his  position  since  he  came 
here,  for  your  sake,  because  I  loved 
you.  He  knew  that,  and  he's  been 
playing  on  the  knowledge.  "  He  re- 
leased her  hands.  **  I  hope  you're 
satisfied  now.  '* 

Helen  sank  weakly  into  a  chair. 

**  Shall  I  ring  for  your  husband, 
Mrs.  Briggs?"  West  asked. 

Douglas  Briggs,  who  had  just 
learned  from  Fanny  that  his  wife  was 
in  the  library,  happened  to  be  outside, 
in  the  hall.  He  overheard  West's  last 
remark. 

*'  Ring  for  me!"  he  repeated,  as  he 
entered  the  room.  **  What's  the 
matter?" 

"  Mrs.  Briggs  is  feeling  a  little 
faint,  I  think,"  said  West.  "  So  I 
suggested  that  we  send  for  you.  " 

**  Are  you  ill,  Helen?"  Briggs  asked, 
anxiously, 

*'No.  It's — it's  nothing.  If  you 
will  take  me  out  on  the  balcony  I 
shall  feel  better."  She  passed  her 
hand  over  her  forehead.  "It's  so 
close  here." 

Briggs  passed  his  arm  around  his 
wife's  waist  and  led  her  gently  toward 
the  door.  As  he  left  the  room  he 
turned.  **Make  yourself  at  home. 
West,  "  he  said. 

When  they  reached  the  balcony 
Helen  let  her  hand  rest  on  the  rail 
and  drew  a  long  breath.  "  It  was  so 
dreadfully  hot  in  there!"  she  said, 
with  a  twinge  of  conscience  at  the 
covert  deceit.  But  she  felt  she  must 
keep  the  cause  of  her  agitation  from 
her  husband  ;  at  any  rate,  until  she  had 
time  to  think  and  to  decide  what  to 
do.  If  she  were  to  speak  now  of  the 
insult  she  had  received,  she  felt  sure 
that  nothing  would  keep  Douglas  from 
attacking  West  and  driving  him  from 
the  house. 

**  We  must  send  you  back  to  Wav- 
erly,  dear,  and  get  some  more  color 
into  those  cheeks  of  yours.  "  Briggs 
took  his  wife's  hand.  **  Why,  you're 
trembling!"  he  said. 

**Oh,  it's  nothing,  dear,  nothing. 
I  shall  feel  perfectly  well  in  a  minute.  " 
She  let  him  draw  her  close  to  him, 
and  they  stood  together  in  silence. 
'*  We  must  go  back,  Douglas.     Some 


of  the  people  must  be  looking  for  us. 
I'm  all  right  now." 

**If  you  feel  faint  again  let  me 
know,  or  go  out  of  that  hot  drawing- 
room,"  he  said.  **  I'll  keep  an  eye  on 
you,  anyway." 

IX 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  before 
the  last  guest  left.  The  flowers  in 
the  deserted  rooms  had  drooped  and 
faded  ;  even  the  lights  seemed  to  have 
dimmed.  The  house  wore  an  air  of 
melancholy.  Fanny  and  Guy  came 
from  the  dining-room,  where  they  had 
eaten  a  second  supper. 

**  I  wonder  where  auntie  and  uncle 
are?"  she  said.  **  Doesn't  it  seem 
ghostly?"  She  yawned.  '*Ugh!  I 
guess  they're  in  the  library.  " 

Helen  Briggs  was  seated  in  one  of 
the  big  easy  chairs,  her  head  thrown 
back  and  her  eyes  closed.  Her  hus- 
band sat  on  one  arm,  looking  down 
at  her. 

** Flirting,  as  usual!"  Fanny  cried. 
"  Well,  wasn't  it  grand?" 

**  Better  go  to  bed,"  said  Douglas, 
sleepily. 

Helen  half -opened  her  eyes.  **  I'm 
glad  you  had  a  good  time,  dear." 

**  Everybody  seemed  pleased,"  said 
Guy,  with  a  glance  at  Douglas.  He 
liked  to  look  at  things  from  the  pro- 
fessional point  of  view. 

**  Fanny,  please  go  to  bed,"  Helen 
insisted. 

"All  right,"  said  Fanny,  meekly. 
She  kissed  Helen,  then  she  kissed  her 
uncle.  She  approached  Guy  on  tip- 
toe and  held  her  hand  high  in  the  air. 
"Good-night,  sir,"  she  said,  softly. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  house  was  in 
darkness,  save  for  a  light  in  the 
library,  where  Douglas  Briggs  sat 
writing.  After  an  evening  of  excite- 
ment he  never  could  rest,  and  he 
found  that  some  quiet  work  soothed 
his  nerves.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  seemed  to  thrive  with  very  little 
rest  ;  he  had  often  worked  all  night, 
not  even  lying  down,  without  show- 
ing a  trace  of  the  vigil  in  his  face  the 
next  day. 

Helen  had  gone  to  her  room,  but 
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not  to  sleep.  She  changed  her  ball 
dress  for  a  loose  gown,  and  letting 
her  hair  fall  over  her  shoulders,  she 
sat  for  a  long  time  thinking.  Should 
she  tell  Douglas?  A  disclosure  might 
lead  to  serious  consequences.  It 
would  not  only  break  the  business  re- 
lations between  Douglas  and  West, 
but  it  would  also  involve  husband  and 
wife  in  a  little  personal  quarrel.  For 
the  present  she  resolved  to  keep  her 
secret.  As  for  the  charge  West  had 
made  against  Douglas,  that  was  mere- 
ly another  of  the  calumnies  circulated 
about  him  since  he  had  begun  to  be 
successful  in  Washington.  Why  was 
it  that  one  man  could  not  prosper 
without  exciting  the  hatred  and  the 
envy  of  so  many  other  men?  Douglas, 
she  felt  sure,  had  never  done  anything 
to  injure  anyone.  His  success  had  been 
won  by  his  own  abilities  and  industry. 
He  had  worked  harder  than  any  other 
man  in  Washington.  She  knew  that 
herself,  and  she  had  often  heard  it  re- 
marked by  others.  She  recalled  all 
the  unselfish  work  he  had  done  in 
Congress,  the  bills  he  had  toiled  for 
with  no  purpose  beyond  that  of  secur- 
ing fair  legislation.  Everything  he 
undertook  seemed  to  succeed.  Helen 
had  never  thought  much  about  the 
way  in  which  he  had  made  his  money. 
It  had  come  to  him  along  with  his 
successes.  She  knew  that  he  had  lately 
had  good  fortune  in  some  land  specu- 
lations near  Washington  ;  but  that  was 
merely  another  evidence  of  his 
shrewdness,  and  was  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. There  were  plenty  of  Con- 
gressmen in  Washington  who  re- 
mained poor  simply  because  they  had 
not  her  husband's  business  resources 
and  enterprise.  When  finally  she 
went  to  bed,  however,  she  had  a  vague 
sense  of  discomfort  that  could  not  be 
attributed  to  the  agitation  caused  by 
her  interview  with  Franklin  West. 
She  did  not  like  even  the  thought  of 
questioning  her  husband  about  his 
ways  of  making  money.  She  had 
never  doubted  him  before.  Why 
should  she  doubt  him  now? 

The  next  day  Helen  rose  at  noon 
with  a  splitting  headache.  She  rang 
the  bell,  and  when  the  maid  appeared, 


bearing  breakfast  on  a  tray,  Fanny 
came  with  her.  Fanny's  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  her  eyes  were  bright. 

'*What  do  you  suppose  I've  been 
doing?  I've  been  taking  breakfast 
down  at  the  hotel  with  dad.  Then  I 
made  him  go  out  with  me  and  buy 
me  a  lot  of  things.  So  I've  had  a 
profitable  morning.  Half  a  dozen 
lace  handkerchiefs,  a  silk  scarf  and  a 
beautiful  tailor-made  coat.  It's  go- 
ing to  be  a  dream.  I  went  to  the 
place  you  like  so  much — Broadhurst's. 
I  wish  you  could  have  heard  what  was 
said  about  my  figure.  And  when  I 
got  back  everybody  was  asleep  except 
Uncle  Doug.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
he  sat  up  all  night,  though  he  declared 
he  didn't.  Here,  I'll  fix  that  tray, 
Mary.  You  go  down.  Let  me  pour 
the  tea,  auntie;  there  are  two  black 
lines  around  your  eyes.  They  make 
you  look  so  interesting!  I  guess 
you're  kind  of  tired." 

**  Yes,  I  am,"  Helen  acknowledged. 

**A11  right,  drink  this  and  you'll 
feel  better.  Why  don't  you  stay  in 
bed?" 

**I  mustn't.  I  promised  that  I'd 
take  Mrs.  Burrell  for  a  drive  this  af- 
ternoon.    I  told  one  of  the  girls.  " 

"  More  missionary  work,  I  sup- 
pose. Auntie,  if  you  don't  stop  driv- 
ing round  with  old  frumps  like  that, 
I  won't  recognize  you  on  the  street. 
Well,  I  guess  I'll  go  for  a  bicycle  ride 
with  Guy.  He's  been  promising  to 
take  me  out  to  Georgetown  for  a  long 
time.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be 
proper?" 

**  Can't  you  get  someone  to  go  with 
you?"  Helen  asked,sipping  her  tea  and 
wondering  why  she  could  not  shake 
off,  even  for  a  moment,  the  thought 
of  Franklin  West's  remarks  of  the 
night  before. 

**  I  suppose  I  could  get  Mrs.  Simp- 
son. She's  always  glad  to  have  some- 
one to  ride  with  her." 

"  Do  that,  then,"  said  Helen. 

Fanny  sighed.  **What  an  awful 
thing  to  have  to  be  so  proper  in  this 
world!" 

When  Helen  had  dressed  she  went 
up  to  the  nursery,  where  she  found 
Dorothy    and    Jack    eating    dinner. 
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They  seemed  to  be  always  eating. 
They  jumped  from  their  seats  and 
clung  aroTind  her.  They  wore  their 
heavy  street  clothes  and  their  thick 
boots. 

**I  was  going  to  take  them  out  be- 
fore dinner,"  Miss  Munroe  explained, 
•*but  it  seemed  damp.  So  I  thought 
rd  wait  till  afternoon.  " 

"Are  you  going  out,  mamma?" 
Jack  asked,  clutching  at  Helen's 
dress. 

**Yes,  by-and-by,"  Helen  replied, 
patiently. 

Dorothy  immediately  became  plaint- 
ive.    **Oh,  can't  we  go  with  you?" 

**Not  to-day,  dear.  I'm  going  to 
take  Mrs.  Burrell  for  a  drive." 

"Oh,  shoot  Mrs.  Burrell!"  Dorothy 
cried. 

"Dorothy!"  said  Miss  Munroe,  re- 
proachfully. Miss  Munroe  often  won- 
dered where  the  children  learned  their 
naughty  words.  They  seemed  to  ab- 
sorb them  from  the  air. 

**Papa  came  up  before  he  went 
out,"  said  Jack.  **  He  says  he's  going 
to  buy  me  a  sword.  " 

"  Papa  is  always  buying  things  for 
Jack!"  Dorothy,  with  a  little  encour- 
agement, would  soon  have  burst  into 
tears.  Helen  saw  that  the  child  was 
nervous  from  her  morning  in  the 
house. 

"Take  them  out  as  soon  as  they 
have  finished  eating,"  she  said  to  Miss 
Munroe. 

As  Helen  descended  the  stairs  she 
met  Fanny  and  Guy  just  about  to 
start  out  on  their  wheels.  "I've  tele- 
phoned Mrs.  Simpson,  and  she's  going. 
She  wants  us  to  lunch  with  her.  You 
don't  mind,  do  you,  dear?"  Fanny 
asked,  solicitously.  "  If  you  do,  I'll 
stay." 

Helen  shook  her  head.  "  No,  your 
uncle  won't  be  here,  and  I'll  lunch 
late.    So  go  and  have  a  good  time.  " 

On  the  table  of  the  library  Helen 
found  a  pile  of  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington morning  papers.  She  glanced 
at  them  to  see  what  they  had  to  say 
about  the  ball.  Some  of  the  New 
York  papers  made  brief  reference  to 
it;  others  published  long  despatches. 
The  Washington    papers  gave  con- 


siderable space  to  it.  Tust  as  she  was 
turninç^  a  page  of  the  New  York 
ChrontcUyYiéiQn  caught  her  husband's 
name  in  one  of  the  editorial  columns. 
She  turned  back  and  read  the  para- 
graph: 

Last  night  in  Washington  Congress- 
man Douglas  Briggs  gave  a  ball  to  cele- 
brate the  opening  of  his  new  house.  It 
is  said  that  the  house  alone  cost  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  It  is  furnished  in 
a  style  that  only  a  rich  man  could  afford. 
Six  years  ago  Congressman  Briggs  went 
to  Washington  without  a  dollar,  to  de- 
vote himself  to  political  affairs,  and  prac- 
tically abandoned  his  growing  law  prac- 
tice. He  has  apparently  found  politics 
profitable.    Funny  world  ! 

Helen  read  the  paragraph  rapidly; 
afterward  she  read  it  more  slowly. 
Then  she  placed  the  paper  carefully 
on  the  top  of  the  pile.  She  rose  and 
walked  to  the  window.  She  heard 
Miss  Munroe  come  down  stairs  with 
the  children.  She  had  an  impulse  to 
go  out  into  the  hall  and  bid  them  good- 
bye, but  she  checked  it;  she  wished 
to  speak  to  no  one  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

She  went  back  to  the  table  and 
read  the  paragraph  again.  Then  she 
placed  the  paper  in  the  centre  of  the 
pile.  She  would  not  allow  herself  to 
think  why  she  did  it.  She  heard  a 
servant  pass  through  the  hall,  and  she 
called  that  she  would  have  luncheon 
served  in  an  hour.  During  the  inter- 
val she  busied  herself  feverishly,  but 
she  could  not  keep  from  thinking 
about  that  paragraph.  Of  course, 
Douglas  would  see  it.  Perhaps  he 
had  seen  it  already.  She  remem- 
bered now  that  Guy  usually  clipped 
from  the  papers  all  references  to 
Douglas.  He  had  left  the  papers  on 
the  table  to  look  them  over  on  his  re- 
turn with  Fanny.  The  clippings  he 
pasted  in  the  big  black  scrapbooks 
that  Douglas  kept  on  one  of  the  lower 
shelves,  under  his  law  books.  She 
was  tempted  to  look  through  them 
now  to  see  if  they  contained  any  ref- 
erences like  that  one  she  had  just  read. 
But  she  felt  ashamed. 

After  luncheon  Helen  drove  to  the 
Shoreham,   where  the   Burrells    had 
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lived  since  coming  to  Washington. 
Carrie  Cora  was  the  first  to  receive 
her.  "I've  had  the  hardest  work 
keeping  ma  at  home,"  she  said.  **I 
didn't  want  to  let  her  know  I  knew 
you  were  coming.  That  would  have 
spoiled  everything.  It's  just  lovely 
of  you  to  come  !  Gladys  and  Emeline 
have  gone  to  the  Philharmonic  con- 
cert, and  pa's  up  to  the  House." 

Mrs.  Burrell  presently  made  a  vo- 
ciferous entrance.  She  was  one  of 
those  women  who  do  everything 
noisily.  '*Well,  if  this  isn't  good  of 
you,  to  come  just  after  that  party  of 
yours!  I  should  think  you'd  be  all 
beat  out." 

"  I've  come  to  take  you  for  a  drive," 
Helen  explained. 

Mrs.  Burrell  slapped  her  dress  with 
both  hands.  It  was  a  shimmering 
brown  silk  of  fashionable  cut,  that 
looked  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  her. 

**I  don't  believe  I  look  fit,"  she 
said. 

*'  Oh,  yes,  you  do,  ma,"  Carrie  Cora 
urged.     *  *  Please  go.  '  ' 

"We'll  go  out  into  the  country 
somewhere,"  said  Helen. 

"So  it  don't  make  any  difference 
what  you  wear,"  Carrie  Cora  chimed 
in. 

Mrs.  Burrell  looked  relieved.  "  I 
just  hate  to  keep  changing.  It  seems 
to  me  we  do  nothing  here  in  Washing- 
ton but  dress,  dress.  I  get  so  sick 
of  it!  That's  the  worst  of  living 
in  these  hotels.  You  never  feel  at 
home." 

Helen  hesitated  to  broach  the  sub- 
ject of  Carrie  Cora's  love  affair.  A 
remark  she  made  soon  after  they 
entered  the  carriage  unexpectedly  re- 
lieved her  of  the  necessity. 

"I  hope  Carrie  Cora  doesn't  mind 
being  left  alone  in  the  apartment," 
she  said 

"  Oh,'  Lor',  no,"  Mrs.  Burrell  re- 
plied. "  I've  never  seen  anyone  like 
her.  She  just  loves  to  be  alone. 
She's  always  been  queer  about  that, 
and  lately  she's  been  queerer  than 
ever.  She  doesn't  seem  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  anything.  Now,  last  night, 
she'd  never  have  gone  with  us  but  for 
you.    She  hates  parties  ;  but  she  thinks 


ever3rthing  of  you."  Mrs.  Burrell 
drew  nearer  Helen.  *  *  She's  in  love,  " 
she  whispered. 

Helen  smiled.  "There  isn't  any 
great  harm  in  that" 

"There  wouldn't  be,"  Mrs.  Burrell 
agreed,  "  if  the  young  man  belonged 
to  her  station  in  life.  But  he  don't. 
He  hasn't  a  cent  to  his  name." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  But  isn't 
there  anything  else  against  him? — ^be- 
sides his  being  poor,  I  mean." 

"Oh,  I  guess  he's  good  enough," 
Mrs.  Burrell  acknowledged,  grudg- 
ingly. "  I  never  heard  anything 
against  him.  His  name  is  Rufus 
James,"  she  added,  as  if  this  fact  in 
some  way  explained*  his  condition. 
"He's  here  in  Washington  now." 
Her  lips  tightened  as  she  looked  at 
Helen  with  an  expression  that  said: 
"Think of  that!" 

As  Helen  said  nothing,  Mrs.  Burrell 
went  on:  "Of  course,  he  came  just 
because  she  was  here." 

"He  must  be  very  fond  of  her," 
Helen  ventured  to  remark.  "  But  I 
don't  wonder;  Carrie  Cora  is  a  very 
fine  girl.  " 

"  She  is  a  fine  girl.  I  declare  to 
goodness  I  wish  she  wouldn't  keep  her 
light  under  a  bushel.  She  does  make 
me  so  mad!  She  could  have  gone  to 
the  best  teachers  down  to  Boston  or 
anywhere.  Father  even  offered  to 
send  her  to  Europe.  She  said  she'd 
rather  stay  at  home  and  do  house- 
work. She's  a  splendid  housekeeper. 
I  sometimes  think  that's  what  Rufus 
James  wants  to  marry  her  for." 

"  Well,  that's  a  great  compliment  to 
Carrie  Cora,"  Helen  laughed.  "It 
seems  to  me  a  pretty  good  reason  for 
marrying.  " 

"And  have  her  go  off  and  live  in 
some  tumble-down  place  in  Auburn!" 
Mrs.  Burrell  exclaimed,  in  horror. 

"But  perhaps  that's  the  only  way 
she  could  be  happy,"  Helen  insisted, 
gently.  "  Carrie  Cora's  naturally  do- 
mestic ;  I  can  see  that.  " 

Mrs.  Burrell  sighed.  "And  I  al- 
ways wanted  to  make  something  of 
her.'  I'm  sure  her  father's  spent 
money  enough." 

"  But  if  she  makes  a  good  wife  and 
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mother — that  will  be  enough,  won't 
it?  Besides,  is  Rufus  James  so  very 
poor?" 

"I  don't  believe  he  makes  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

**  That's  just  what  Douglas  was 
earning  when  we  became  engaged," 
said  Helen. 

*'What?"  Mrs.  Burrell  looked 
startled.  "Well,  I  declare!"  she 
said. 

**  Douglas  was  teaching  school  then 
at  Waverly,  where  we  lived.  They 
paid  him  only  six  hundred  a  year  ;  and 
he  made  the  rest  by  writing  for  the 
newspapers.  At  the  same  time  he 
studied  law." 

**  Well,  he  was  smart.  I  don't  won- 
der he's  so  successful." 

"  We  had  to  wait  three  years  before 
we  could  marry.  That  seemed  a  long 
time." 

Mrs.  Burrell  sighed.  **It  must 
have  been  hard." 

Helen  at  once  pressed  the  point. 
**  How  long  has  Carrie  Cora  been 
waiting?"  she  asked. 

**Oh,  they're  not  engaged y*'  Mrs. 
Burrell  replied,  reproachfully,  as  if 
this  fact  threw  Carrie  Cora's  case  out 
of  the  discussion. 

*•  But  how  long  have  they  been 
fond  of  each  other?" 

**  Well,  as  soon  as  I  found  it  out  I 
did  my  best  to  stop  it,"  said  Mrs.  Bur- 
rell, as  if  flaunting  a  generous  act. 
**  I  just  told  him  he  wasn't  to  come 
to  the  house  any  more.  That  was 
more'n  two  years  ago.  " 

"  So  they  haven't  seen  anything  of 
each  other  since?" 

**  Oh,  yes,  they  have.  Indeed  they 
have.  That  girl's  just  as  obstinate. 
She's  her  father  all  over.  I've  said 
that  to  my  husband  a  thousand  times 
since  this  trouble  came  to  us.  It's 
spoiled  our  Winter  here.  The  girl's 
a  damper  on  everything.  I  kind  of 
thought  when  she  came  down  here 
she'd  get  over  it.  But,  as  I  was  say- 
ing", she  used  to  meet  him  'round  places 
in  Auburn,  mostly  at  Emily  Fams- 
worth's.  Emily  always  was  a  great 
friend  of  Carrie  Cora's.  I  used  to 
like  Emily  real  well.  Now  we  don't 
speak."    Mrs.    Burrell    pressed    her 


lips  together  again,  and  tears  stood  in 
her  eyes. 

**  Those  things  are  always  unfortu- 
nate," said  Helen,  sympathetically. 

Mrs.  Burrell  clutched  her  by  the 
arm.  ** There  he  is  now!"  she  said, 
'*over  there.  See  that  slim  young 
man  with  the  derby  hat?" 

"Who?"  Helen  asked,  mystified. 

**  Why,  Rufus  James  himself." 

The  young  man  saw  that  he  was 
observed,  and  looked  at  the  two 
women  with  surprise  in  his  face. 
Then  his  eyes  lighted  and  he  flushed 
and  turned  his  head  quickly  away. 

"He  recognized  me,"  Mrs.  Burrell 
exclaimed.  *  *  You  could  see  that  plain 
enough.  And  he  never  had  the  po- 
liteness to  lift  his  hat.  " 

"Can  you  blame  him?"  Helen 
asked. 

It  was  Mrs.  Burrell  who  flushed 
now. 

"He's  good-looking,  isn't  he?" 
Helen  went  on.  She  was  secretly 
pleased  by  the  young  man's  show  of 
spirit. 

Mrs.  Burrell  didn't  speak  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  Helen  waited.  "Oh, 
I  know  you  think  I'm  as  hard  as  a 
rock,"  she  blurted  out  at  last.  "  Just 
because " 

"  Oh,  no,"  Helen  interposed,  quick- 
ly. 

Mrs.  Burrell  grew  humble.  "Do 
you  think  I  ought  to  have  let  him 
come?"  she  asked.  "To  the  house,  I 
mean?" 

"It's  always  a  pity  when  those 
things  have  to  go  on  outside  the 
house." 

"  So  Mr.  Dyer  said.  He's  our  min- 
ister. He  talked  to  me  just  as  you've 
been  talking.  But  I  suppose  I'm  ob- 
stinate myself.  Still,  I've  always  tried 
to  do  right  by  that  girl." 

"  I'm  sure  you  have." 

They  fell  into  silence  again.  They 
had  reached  the  country,  and  soft 
breezes  blew  across  their  faces,  bear- 
ing the  scent  of  apple  blossoms. 

"You  ain't  said  much,"  Mrs.  Bur- 
rell began,  "but  I  can  just /i?^/ what 
you  think.  You  think  I  ain't  done 
right.  Oh,  don't!  I  know  just  how 
you  feel.     You  think  I've  been  throw- 
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ing  that  girl  in  temptation's  way.  But 
I  guess  I  know  Carrie  Cora  better'n 
anyone  else.  And  Rufus  James  is  an 
honorable  young  man.  He's  always 
had  a  good  reputation  in  Auburn. 
Oh,  dear!" 

The  tears  ran  down  her  withered 
cheeks.  **I'd  like  to  go  home,"  she 
said  to  Helen.  **I  don't  feel  a  bit 
well.  Perhaps  my  husband  will  be 
home.  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with 
him.  "  Helen  spoke  to  the  driver  and 
they  turned  back  toward  the  city. 
**rm  an  awful  fool,"  Mrs.  Burrell 
went  on  ;  **  and  don't  you  go  and  blame 
yourself  for  anything  I've  said  or  done. 
I've  known  all  along  that  I  wasn't  do- 
ing right,  but  it  was  just  that  pride  of 
mine  kept  me  from  acknowledging  it.  " 
She  dried  her  eyes  and  sank  back  in 
the  seat.  Suddenly  she  sat  bolt  up- 
right. **  D'you  suppose  Rufus  James 
would  come  to  dinner  to-night  if  I 
asked  him?"  she  said. 


Helen  Briggs  felt  uncomfortable 
on  leaving  Mrs.  Burrell.  It  was  true 
that  she  had  not  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  Carrie  Cora's  love  affair,  but 
her  conscience  troubled  her,  never- 
theless. She  did  not  like  interfering 
in  other  people's  business.  However, 
victory  had  probably  been  won  for 
the  girl,  unless  something  should 
change  her  mother's  mind.  A  re- 
sentful word,  a  disagreeable  look  on 
Carrie  Cora's  part,  might  shatter  the 
possibility  of  a  lifetime  of  happiness. 
On  the  other  hand,  Helen  argued, 
Mrs.  Burrell  might  have  been  justi- 
fied in  opposing  her  daughter.  In 
spite  of  her  own  experience,  Helen 
had  grown  sceptical  with  regard  to 
marriage.  Many  marriages  among 
her  friends  had  begun  with  every 
promise  of  happiness  and  had  been 
either  disappointments  or  complete 
failures.  So  often,  she  had  observed, 
love  seemed  to  be  only  a  form  of  ego- 
tism, that  soon  expressed  itself  in  self- 
ishness or  resentment  or  bitterness. 

On  reaching  home  Helen  found  the 
house  deserted  save  by  the  servants. 


On  the  way  she  had  observed  Miss 
Munroe  with  the  children  in  the  Park. 
She  went  into  the  library  to  get  some- 
thing to  read,  and  her  eye  fell  on  the 
black  scrapbooks.  Without  realizing 
that  she  had  for  hours  been  resisting 
the  temptation  to  examine  them,  she 
quickly  drew  out  one  from  the  shelf 
and  placed  it  on  her  husband's  desk. 
It  happened  to  be  the  latest,  and  it 
was  only  half-filled  with  newspaper 
clippings.  With  a  nervous  impulse 
she  placed  it  back  on  the  shelf  and 
took  the  volume  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  row.  On  the  fly-leaf  she  read, 
in  her  husband's  handwriting:  **  My 
first  speeches  in  Congress.  "  Most  of 
these  had  been  clipped  from  the  Con- 
gressional reports,  and  many  of  them 
she  had  read.  She  turned  the  pages 
quickly,  stopping  here  and  there  to 
read  a  personal  paragraph  of  praise 
or  criticism.  One  contained  this  state- 
ment: 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  that  in  Doug- 
las Briggs  New  York  has  at  last  sent  a 
man  to  Congress  who  gives  promise  of 
taking  a  conspicuous  position  before  the 
country.  Briggs  is  impulsive,  even  hot- 
headed, and  consequently  injudicious, 
and  his  faults  would  be  serious  in  a  man 
of  greater  age  and  experience.  But  he 
has  decided  force  of  character,  invinci- 
ble determination,  remarkable  insight 
into  public  affairs  and  an  inexhaustible  ca- 

gacity  for  work.  He  is  sure  to  cut  a  great 
gure  if  his  party  stands  bv  him.  His 
danger  lies  in  the  chance  of  his  becom- 
ing too  big  a  man  to  be  held  in  check  by 
his  party.  He  has  already  overridden 
several  party  measures  and  taken  leader- 
ship in  pushing  reforms  that  are  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  the  party's  policy. 

Helen  had  an  impulse  to  kiss  the 
page  on  which  these  words  were 
printed.  But  she  checked  it  and 
turned  the  leaves  more  quickly,  let- 
ting her  eye  run  down  each  column. 
For  more  than  an  hour  she  pored 
over  the  volumes.  When  she  had 
glanced  over  five  of  these  she  no- 
ticed a  change  in  the  tone  of  the  com- 
ments. They  began  to  be  sarcastic; 
they  pointed  out  several  inconsisten- 
cies in  her  husband's  course.  One 
paper  published  in  parallel  columns 
contradictory    quotations    from    his 
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speeches.  Then  followed  open 
charges  of  corruption  against  him  in 
connection  with  a  railroad  bill  then 
under  consideration  in  Congress.  As 
she  read,  Helen  grew  faint.  How 
did  it  happen  that  she  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  this  article?  Why 
hadn't  Douglas  spoken  of  it  to  her? 
Why  had  he  not  come  out  with  a  pub- 
lic denial  of  the  charge,  or  sued  the 
paper  for  libel?  Then  she  said  to 
herself  that  she  was  foolish  to  ask 
these  questions.  Attacks  of  this  kind 
are  made  every  day  on  public  men  ;  the 
higher  their  position  the  more  bitter 
the  enemies  made. 

She  heard  a  click  at  the  front  door, 
and  she  started.  It  was  probably 
Douglas  returning  early  from  the 
House.  She  was  tempted  to  put  the 
book  quickly  back  in  its  place;  but 
she  sat  without  moving,  waiting  for 
him  to  come  in.  He  walked  up  the 
stairs,  however.  She  rose  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  and,  closing  the  book, 
left  it  on  the  table. 

Douglas  Briggs  stopped  on  the  up- 
per landing  and  called,  **  Helen!" 
Then  he  looked  down.  **Oh,  there 
you  are,"  he  said.  He  came  down 
quickly.  **  Rested?"  he  said,  taking 
her  hand  and  holding  it  to  his  cheek. 

**Yes,  dear."  Then  she  suddenly 
put  both  her  hands  on  his  head  and 
kissed  him  twice.  **I*m  glad  you 
came  back  early,"  she  said.  **  Every- 
body's out,  and  I've  been  feeling 
lonely." 

She  returned  to  the  library,  and  he 
followed.  '*  I've  been  looking  over 
your  scrapbooks,"  she  said. 

"  Couldn't  you  find  anything  more 
interesting?"  He  dropped  into  a  seat 
near  the  table  and  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  hair.  **  We've  been  hav- 
iiig  a  great  fight  to-day.  Aspinwall's 
new  tariff  schedule.  If  I'd  known  I 
was  going  to  make  a  speech  I'd  have 
asked  you  to  come.  Have  you  seen 
the  notices  of  oUr  ball  last  night  in 
the  papers?" 

Helen  nodded. 

"  The  Star  gave  us  a  great  send-off. 
They  treated  me  as  if  I  were  a  mil- 
lionaire." Douglas  Briggs  sighed. 
**I  wish  I  were." 


**  That  reminds  me,  Douglas,"  said 
Helen;  "I  want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing." She  was  astonished  at  her 
own  boldness.  She  felt  as  if  she  were 
speaking  at  the  bidding  of  someone 
else. 

Briggs  looked  up.  **  Well?"  Hel- 
en did  not  answer  at  once,  and  he 
added:  **  What  is  it?" 

"Since  last  night,"  she  began, 
slowly,  seeming  to  hear  her  voice  in 
another  part  of  the  room,  "I've  been 
wondering  if  we  weren't  living  very 
extravagantly.  " 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Then 
the  expression  in  his  face  softened. 
**  I  shouldn't  worry  about  that,  dear, 
if  I  were  you.  There's  no  need  of 
it." 

"Douglas!"  she  said,  softly. 

"Eh?" 

"How  much  do  you  make  in  a 
year?" 

Briggs  smiled  and  frowned  at  the 
same  moment.  "What?"  he  said, 
with  astonishment,  "how  much  do  I 
make?" 

*  *  Yes.  What's  your  income  ?  What 
was  it  last  year?  Please  tell  me;  I 
have  a  reason  for  asking." 

Briggs  looked  vaguely  around  the 
room.  "'Pon  my  word,  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  know  myself." 

"  Can't  you  estimate?" 

"I  suppose  I  coiild,"  Briggs  re- 
plied, with  a  note  of  irritation  in  his 
voice.  "But  what  do  you  want  to 
know  for?" 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  know." 

"  Don't  you  have  everything  you 
want?"  he  asked,  inconsequently. 

"Yes." 

"  Have  I  stinted  you  in  anything?" 

"No,  Douglas,  never.  You've 
been  perfect.  No  woman  ever  had  a 
more  generous  husband." 

Briggs  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  burlesqued  an  attitude  of 
extreme  self-satisfaction.  *  *There  ! 
Then  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said, 
since  I'm  such  a  paragon." 

"But  I  want  to  know,  really," 
Helen  insisted. 

Briggs  turned  quickly.  "  I  told 
you  I  didn't  know  myself.  " 

"  But  I'm  serious  about  this,"  Helen 
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went  on.  ''Now,  your  salary  is  five 
thousand,  isn't  it?" 

"M'm— h'm!" 

**  And  the  property  Aunt  Lena  left 
me — ^how  much  does  that  bring  in?" 

Briggs  lifted  his  shoulders.  **  Last 
year  it  brought  in  only  two  thousand. 
We  might  have  got  more  out  of  it " 

**  Please  don't  reproach  me  about 
that.  You  know  how  much  I  want  to 
keep  it  safe  for  the  children!" 

**Well,  if  that  isn't  just  like  a 
woman!"  Briggs  returned,  laughing. 
"  When  she  might  have  more  for  the 
children!" 

**Or  nothing  at  all,"  Helen  re- 
marked, quietly. 

Briggs  drew  his  hands  from  his 
pockets  and  sat  erect.  **  Helen,"  he 
said,  leaning  toward  his  wife,  **  if  you 
weren't  a  woman  you'd  be  a  parson, 
like  your  father  and  your  two  broth- 
ers.    It's  in  your  blood.  " 

Helen  ignored  the  remark.  **  That 
makes  seven  thousand,  doesn't  it?" 

**  But  I  never  touch  that  money.  I 
add  it  to  the  principal.  " 

**  So  we  have  only  five  thousand  to 
live  on!"  Helen  exclaimed,  in  a  star- 
tled voice. 

Her  husband  threw  his  head  back 
and  smiled.  "No,  no!  Now  you 
talk  as  if  you  were  a  millionaire's 
daughter.  How  much  did  your  father 
live  on,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

**  Eighteen  hundred  a  year." 

**Well,  I  dare  say  he  was  just  as 
happy  on  that  as  we  are  on " 

"  On  what?" 

"  On  what  we  spend.  * 

**  The  ball  we  gave  last  night  must 
have  cost  at  least  eighteen  hundred," 
Helen  persisted. 

**Well,  I  guess  we're  good  for  it," 
Briggs  replied,  complacently. 

Helen  lost  control  of  herself. 
** That's  what  I  can't  understand," 
she  cried,  excitedly.  **How  are  we 
good  for  it?" 

Douglas  Briggs  rose  and  walked 
slowly  toward  his  wife.  He  laid  his 
hand  gently  on  her  shoulder.  **  My 
dear  child,  that's  a  nice  way  to  speak 
to  your  husband  !* 

"Please  don't  call  me  your  dear 
child  again,  Douglas.     Now,  I  have  a 


reason  for  asking  these  questions, 
and  I  want  you  to  give  me  direct 
answers.  " 

Briggs  let  his  hand  drop.  Helen 
stood  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
desk. 

**  I  think  you  must  be  ill,  dear,"  he 
said. 

She  tried  to  keep  the  tears  from  her 
voice.  •*  I  shall  be,  unless  you  tell  me 
the  truth." 

Douglas  Briggs  looked  at  her  for  a 
long  time.  She  kept  her  eyes  turned 
from  him.  "  Do  you  mean  that  you 
want  to  know  whether  I  am  an  honest 
man  or  not?"  he  asked,  in  alow  voice. 

**I  have  never  questioned  your  hon- 
esty, Douglas." 

He  hesitated.  **  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth,"  he  said,  as  if  he  had  just 
passed  through  a  struggle.  **  Last 
year  I  must  have  spent  nearly  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  all  I  had. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  I  was  five 
thousand  dollars  in  debt.  That  has 
since  been  paid." 

**  How  did  you  make  that  money?" 

Briggs  looked  down  at  the  table. 
His  eyes  wandered  over  his  papers 
and  over  the  black  scrapbook. 
**  That's  a  cruel  question  for  a  wife  to 
ask  her  husband,"  he  said  at  last 

"Not  when  she  knows  he  will  be 
able  to  answer  it,"  Helen  said,  firmly. 

"  Well,  I — I  made  it  mostly  through 
my  law  practice." 

Helen  began  to  breathe  quickly. 
"  But  I  heard  you  say  the  other  day 
that  since  you  came  to  Washington 
you  had  been  forced  to  give  up  your 
practice." 

"So  I  have — ^very  largely,  almost 
wholly,  in  fact,"  he  replied,  growing 
impatient  again.  "But  there  are 
some  interests  that  I  have  to  look  out 
for  here." 

"  Such  as  what?" 

"  Well,  there's  the — ^there  are  some 
railroad  interests." 

"Some  railroad  interests!"  Helen 
repeated,  blankly. 

"Yes." 

"  The  railroad  that  Mr.  West  is  con- 
cerned in,  do  you  mean?" 

"  Why,  yes  ;  you  know  that  perfectly 
well.     I've  been  associated  with  that 
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railroad    for  years,   in    one    way  or 
another.  " 

**  That's  the  road  that  receives  so 
much  favor  from  the  Government, 
isn't  it?" 

**  Oh,  that's  mere  gossip.  There's 
no  such  thing.  " 

Helen  looked  straight  into  his  face. 
Her  figure  had  become  rigid.  **  What 
do  you  do  for  the  railroad,  Douglas?" 

His  eyes  flashed;  his  nostrils  turned 
white.  *  *  You're  going  too  far,  Helen,  " 
he  cried. 

She  did  not  stir.  **  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  these  questions.  Oh,  I  know 
j^^ou  consider  that  I  can't  understand 
these  things.  You  acknowledge  that 
you  receive  thousands  of  dollars  a 
year  from  that  railroad — five  times  as 
much  as  your  salary." 

"I  made  no  such  acknowledgment," 
he  replied,  doggedly. 

*'  But  it's  true;  you  know  it's  true, 
Douglas.     You  can't  deny  it." 

**  I  won't  take  the  trouble  to  deny 
it,  since  you  evidently  want  to  believe 
it." 

**  And  you  know  you  don't  give  the 
road  an  hour  a  day  of  your  time.  " 

His  lips  curled.  **  No.  My  dear 
girl,  lawyers  aren't  paid  by  the  hour, 
like  your  seamstresses.  " 

•*  And  the  railroad's  regular  attorney 
is  Mr.  West,"  Helen  went  on.  **  You 
know  that.  " 

*  '  Well,  West  does  all  the  dirty  work,  " 
he  said,  with  a  hoarse  laugh. 

**And  what  do  you  do,  Douglas?" 
She  hesitated.  **  Answer  me,  Doug- 
las— ^what  do  you  do?" 

*'  Wait  a  minute,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  He  raised  his  hand.  **  I  warn 
you  that  you  are  interfering  with 
matters  that  don't  concern  you,  that 
you  wouldn't  even  understand.  You 
are  doing  it  at  your  peril.  " 

•*  What  do  you  do  for  that  company?" 
she  repeated. 

He  extended  both  hands  in  a  ges- 
ture of  deprecation.  *'I  simply  look 
after  its  interests  in  the  House. 
There's  the  truth,  now.  It's  per- 
fectly legitimate.  There  are  plenty 
of  men  who  do  the  same  thing  for 
other  corporations — men  in  big  posi- 
tions." 


Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.    **Oh, 
Douglas!"  she  said. 


XI 

On  the  morning  after  the  reception 
Franklin  West  sat  at  his  desk  in  his 
office  in  the  Belmore  building.  His 
head  was  bowed  over  a  mass  of  tjrpe- 
written  sheets.  He  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  them,  however.  He  found  it 
hard  to  work  this  morning.  He  was 
thinking,  with  considerable  disgust, 
that  he  had  made  himself  ridiculous 
the  night  before.  He  had,  moreover, 
made  a  misstep  that  might  lead  to 
serious  consequences. 

His  indiscretion  was  due,  of  course, 
to  the  champagne  punch  he  had  drunk. 
He  had  just  come  from  a  dinner  given 
in  honor  of  a  politician  whose  good- 
will he  wished  to  secure,  and  there  he 
had  drunk  as  much  as  he  could  stand 
without  losing  his  head.  Then  he 
had  foolishly  allowed  himself  to  go  to 
Briggs's  party,  though  he  might  have 
foreseen  the  result. 

Yes,  he  had  certainly  been  a  great 
ass.  He  had  spoken  to  Mrs.  Briggs 
in  a  way  he  would  never  have  thought 
of  speaking  if  he  had  been  in  his 
senses.  However,  now  that  the  mis- 
chief was  done,  he  must  consider  how 
to  meet  the  consequences.  What 
would  the  consequences  be?  Would 
she  tell  her  husband?  The  answer  to 
that  question  depended  wholly  on 
whether  she  believed  the  charge  he 
had  made  against  her  husband's  in- 
tegrity. West  knew  well  enough 
that  Mrs.  Briggs  had  an  absolute  be- 
lief in  her  husband,  and  this  knowl- 
edge had  often  caused  him  a  con- 
temptuous bitterness.  Why  should  a 
man  like  Briggs  be  allowed  to  deceive 
such  a  woman  as  that?  If  Mrs.  Briggs 
still  kept  her  faith  in  her  husband, 
there  was  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  reveal  the  episode  of  the  previous 
night — ^none  except  the  woman's  nat- 
ural fear  of  creating  a  scandal.  This 
motive  might  be  strong  enough  to 
keep  her  silent.  But,  of  course,  he 
could  never  enter  her  house  again. 
He  might,  it  is  true — ^and  the  thought 
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gave  him  a  momentary  relief — he 
might  write  her  an  apology,  and  ex- 
plain his  behavior  on  the  plea  of  his 
condition.  But  that  would  be  too 
humiliating,  and  it  would  give  Briggs 
a  hold  on  him  that  would  be  de- 
cidedly disagreeable,  and  might  lead 
to  disastrous  consequences.  How- 
ever, this  expedient  might  be  tried  as 
a  final  resort.  It  was,  of  course,  pos- 
sible that  Mrs.  Briggs  would  believe 
what  he  had  said,  or  would  make  an 
investigation  that  would  bring  the 
truth  home  to  her.  Here  was  an  in- 
teresting problem.  Once  convinced 
that  her  husband  was  a  hypocrite,  that 
he  had  made  his  money  by  means  that 
she  considered  dishonest,  would  she 
still  respect  and  love  him? 

West  took  a  satisfaction  in  thinking 
that  if  he  had  made  himself  ridicu- 
lous, he  might  have  at  least  ruined  the 
happiness  of  the  woman  who  had  re- 
pulsed him,  and  of  the  man  for  whom 
he  had  a  covert  hatred,  caused  partly 
by  jealousy,  partly  by  an  instinctive 
consciousness  of  Briggs's  dislike,  and 
partly  by  that  natural  aversion  which 
all  men  have  for  those  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  dealings  that  de- 
grade them  in  their  own  esteem. 

The  green  door  leading  into  the 
adjoining  room  opened,  and  the  office 
boy  entered.  *  *  There's  a  lady  wishes 
to  see  you,  sir,"  he  said. 

Franklin  West  looked  up.  **Who 
is  she?" 

**She  told  me  just  to  say  a  lady 
wanted  to  see  you.  " 

*  *  All  right.  "  West  rose  slowly  and 
left  the  room.  A  moment  later  he 
was  greeting  Miss  Beatrice  Wing. 

**  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure," 
he  said,  with  his  large  smile. 

Miss  Wing  was  radiant  in  a  new 
Spring  frock,  a  tight-fitting  blue  serge 
suit,  with  a  large  hat,  trimmed  with 
blue  flowers,  resting  jauntily  on  her 
auburn  hair. 

**  I  don't  often  come  out  so  early," 
she  replied,  **  especially  after  such 
late  hours."  She  looked  as  if  she 
had  had  the  night's  rest  of  a  child. 

**  Come  into  my  oflfice,  won't  you?" 
West  led  the  way,  and  Miss  Wing  fol- 
lowed,  suggesting  by  her  walk  the 


steps  of  a  ballet  dancer.  As  she 
passed  the  clerks  looked  up  and  smiled 
at  one  another.  When  she  had  seated 
herself  she  looked  at  West  for  a  mo- 
ment without  speaking,  her  face 
bright  with  good  humor. 

**  I've  comeon  a  funny  errand,"  she 
said  at  last,  rubbing  hqr  left  arm  with 
her  gloved  hand. 

**  That's  interesting,"  said  West, 
cheerfully. 

'*  I  want  you  to  do  something  for 
me. 

The  smile  disappeared  from  his 
face,  but  soon  returned.  West  rarely 
suffered  more  than  a  momentary 
eclipse.  At  this  moment,  however, 
his  instinct  warned  him  of  danger. 
**  I  shall  be  only  too  glad,"  he  began  ; 
but  Miss  Wing  cut  him  short. 

*'I  want,"  she  said,  waving  one 
hand  with  the  effect  of  making  a  joke, 
**  I  want  to  place  my  services  at  your 
feet." 

West  continued  to  smile.  "What 
do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 

**  I  want  you  to  give  me  something 
to  do,  to  give  me  a  share  in  your 
enterprises.  I  know  I  can  be  useful 
to  you." 

**  But  what  about  your  own  work — 
your  newspaper  work?" 

Miss  Wing  snapped  her  gloved  fin- 


gers. 


*What  does  that  amount  to? 


Why,  it  hardly  pays  for  my  frocks. 
And  to  tell  the  truth,"  she  went  on, 
her  manner  growing  more  familiar, 
**  I'm  not  at  all  clever  at  it.  My  edi- 
tor has  to  rewrite  nearly  everything 
I  send  him.  By  nature  I'm  a  business 
woman.  Society  reporting  bores  me. 
I  like  larger  interests.  That's  what  I 
came  to  Washington  for." 

West  showed  that  he  was  growing 
interested  by  slightly  closing  his  left 
eye.  This  gave  him  a  curiously  sinis- 
ter expression,  which  Miss  Wing  ob- 
served. **You  want  to  become  a 
lobbyist — is  that  the  idea?"  he  asked. 

Miss  Wing  sank  back  in  her  chair. 
**  To  get  a  little  power  if  I  could,  and 
to  use  it  for  my  own  advantage.  Now, 
there's  frankness  for  you.  But  I'm 
only  a  beginner.  I'm  just  getting  my 
start." 

West  cleared  his  throat.     **  Since 
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you're  so  frank,  Miss  Wing,  "  he  said, 
pleasantly,  "perhaps  you'll  tell  me 
just  what  you  want.  " 

On  being  confronted  with  this  ques- 
tion Miss  Wing  flushed.  **  I  think 
you  know  perfectly  well  what  I  want. 
Tve  told  you  that  I  want  you  to  let 
me  into  your  schemes.  " 

West  shrugged  his  shoulders;  his 
face  became  almost  sad.  **  I  haven't 
any  schemes  of  that  sort,"  he  said, 
softly. 

Miss  Wing  laughed  outright.  *  *  You 
haven't  any  interest  in  railroad  legis- 
lation?" she  asked,  with  a  lift  of  the 
eyebrows. 

**  It  is  true  that  I'm  employed  by  a 
railroad.  But  as  you  aren't  a  lawyer, 
I  don't  see  how  you  could  help  me.  " 

Miss  Wing  looked  at  him  for  a  long 
time,  her  smile  hardening.  **I'm 
surprised  that  you  should  treat  me 
like  this."  Then  her  face  softened. 
'*  I'm  a  little  hurt,  too.  " 

"You  wanted  me  to  be  frank," 
West  replied,  gently. 

Miss  Wing  hesitated.  When  she 
spoke  it  was  with  a  complete  change 
of  tone.  *  '  There's  really  no  use  beat- 
ing about  the  bush  any  longer. 
Everybody  in  Washington  knows 
what  you  do  for  that  railroad.  Every- 
body knows  that  last  year  you  spent 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  it — bright  here  in  this  city.  And 
everybody  knows  that  Congressman 
Briggs  is  your  tool.  He  is  helping 
you  push  the  bill  through  the  House. 
But  everybody  doesn't  know  one  other 
fact  that  I  know.  "  She  held  her  head 
high  and  looked  at  West  defiantly. 
She  flushed,  and  her  hat  trembled. 

**What  may  that  be?"  he  asked, 
quietly. 

She  sank  back  in  her  seat  and 
smiled.  "If  I  were  to  publish  an 
article,"  she  went  on,  slowly,  "that 
you  had  not  only  bribed  Congressman 
Briggs,  but  had  taken  advantage  of 
your  hold  on  him  to  make  love  to  his 
wife,  that  would  make  a  dreadful 
scandal,  wouldn't  it?" 

West  did  not  stir.  He  seemed  even 
to  control  his  breath.  "  I  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice. 


She  smiled  and  watched  him.  She 
admired  a  man  who  could  take  things 
so.  "I've  suspected  for  a  long  time,  " 
she  explained,  lightly,  "and  when  I 
saw  you  drinking  all  that  punch  last 
night,  I  knew  you  were  losing  your 
head.  Wasn't  it  strong?  I  just  sipped 
it.  That  was  enough.  Oh,  you  were 
amusing!  You  entertained  me  all 
the  evening." 

He  looked  at  her  without  change 
of  expression.  He  was  thinking  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  take  her  by 
the  throat  and  choke  out  her  silvery 
laugh.  "You  followed  me  about, 
then?"  he  asked. 

Miss  Wing  looked  injured.  "Oh, 
dear,  no — ^nothing  so  vulgar.  But  I 
saw  it  all  by  the  merest  chance.  I 
happened  to  be  standing  near  the 
library  door  at  just  the  right  angle.  I 
saw  you  threaten  Mrs.  Briggs.  There 
was  no  need  of  hearing  what  you 
said.  It  was  all  as  plain  as  daylight. 
Now,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  about 
it?" 

West  roused  himself.  "  Do  you 
realize,"  he  said,  "that  if  you  were 
to  start  a  story  of  that  sort  no  one  in 
Washington  would  believe  you?" 

Miss  Wing  looked  hurt.  "Then 
you  want  me  to  publish  the  article?" 
she  said,  reproachfully.  "How  un- 
kind of  you!" 

"Do  as  you  please  about  that.  It 
won't  be  the  first  libel  that  has  been 
printed  about  me.  " 

"  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  that  I 
should  inform  Mr.  Briggs  of  what  I 
saw  last  night,"  she  said.  "That 
would  be  less  public,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Tell  him,"  West  replied,  with  a 
yawn,  "  and  you'll  get  turned  out  of 
the  house  for  your  trouble.  Besides, 
Mrs.  Briggs  would  deny  the  story. 
Then  where  would  you  be?  No,  my 
dear  lady,  you've  made  a  false  start. 
You'll  have  to  try  your  game  on  a 
younger  hand.  I've  been  in  Wash- 
ington too  long  to  be  afraid  of  a 
woman  like  you."  The  smile  had 
completely  faded  from  his  face.  He 
looked  like  a  different  man.  "  Only, 
if  I  were  you,"  he  went  on,  "I 
wouldn't  make  the  mistake  of  both- 
ering   Congressman    Briggs.      That 
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might  be  disastrous  to  your  career 
here." 

Miss  Wing  rose  from  her  seat. 
"  Thanks  for  your  advice  ;  it's  so  dis- 
interested," she  said,  with  a  smile. 
**But  I  shall  give  you  a  few  days  to 
think  the  matter  over.  The  article 
will  keep.  In  case  you  should  wish 
to  write  me " 

**  I  know  the  address,"  West  inter- 
rupted. **  Going?"  Miss  Wing  stood 
at  the  green  door.  The  toss  of  her 
head  conveyed  anger,  resentment  and 
disappointment.  **  If  I  were  you  I*d 
stick  to  newspaper  work,"  West  called 
after  her.     '*  It  pays  best  in  the  end.  " 


XII 

A  WEEK  later  the  mild  Spring 
weather  changed  to  heat  that  sug- 
gested Midsummer.  The  Potomac 
flats  sent  up  odors  that  made  people 
talk  about  malaria  and  the  importance 
of  getting  out  of  town.  Congress 
gave  no  sign  of  adjourning,  however. 
The  House  was  choked  with  business  ; 
important  bills  were  under  considera- 
tion and  equally  important  bills  lay 
waiting  to  be  brought  up.  It  looked 
now  as  if  the  session  might  last  till 
July. 

One  hot  afternoon,  as  Douglas 
Briggs  was  walking  slowly  home,  he 
met  Miss  Munroe  and  her  little  charges. 
Dorothy  and  Jack  were  walking  list- 
lessly, their  faces  pale,  their  eyes 
tired.  On  meeting  him  the  children 
showed  less  than  usual  enthusiasm. 

**  They  ought  to  be  out  of  town," 
said  Briggs. 

Miss  Munroe  nodded.  **Jack 
doesn't  seem  himself  at  all,"  she  said, 
**  since  this  heat  began.  And  Dor- 
othy has  lost  all  her  spirits." 

That  night  at  dinner  Helen  sat 
alone  with  her  husband.  Guy  Fuller- 
ton  was  dining  out.  **  I've  just  had  a 
letter  from  Fanny,"  she  said.  **She 
seems  very  lonely  at  Ashburnham; 
but  I'm  glad  she  has  escaped  this 
dreadful  heat." 

"That  reminds  me,"  Briggs  re- 
marked. **I  think  you'd  better  not 
wait  till  next  month  before  you  go  up 


to  Waverly.  The  children  will  be 
far  better  ofiE  up  there.  This  heat 
may  continue  all  through  the  month. 
Can't  you  get  away  by  Saturday?" 

He  did  not  notice  that  she  turned 
pale. 

**  I  suppose  we  could,"  she  replied. 

**  I  shall  close  up  the  house,"  he  con- 
tinued, *'and  take  rooms  at  the  club. 
If  I  can  manage  it  I'll  go  up  to  Wav- 
erly with  you  for  over  Sunday.  To- 
morrow I'll  send  Michael  there  to 
open  the  house  and  get  things  ready. 
His  wife  had  better  go  with  him, 
too,"  he  added,  as  an  afterthought, 

**  There'll  be  no  need  of  going  to 
all  that  expense,"  said  Helen,  flush- 
ing. Then  she  went  on,  quickly: 
**Miss  Munroe  and  I  can  open  the 
house,  and  we  can  get  Mary  Watson's 
daughter  to  help  us." 

**  No,"  said  Briggs,  decisively.  **  I 
want  the  place  to  be  aired  and  put  in 
shape  before  you  get  there.  You're 
too  tired  to  look  after  those  things, 
anyway,  and  Miss  Munroe  has  all 
she  can  do  to  take  care  of  the 
children.  " 

Helen  rose  from  the  table,  and  her 
husband  followed  her  out  of  the  room. 
*'  I  must  go  right  back  to  the  House," 
he  said.  *' We  shall  probably  have  a 
long  session  to-night,  so  I  sha'n't  be 
home  till  late.  You  needn't  have 
anyone  wait  up  for  me.  " 

Their  partings  after  dinner  had 
lately  become  very  difficult,  involving 
unnecessary  and  uncomfortable  ex- 
planations. Helen  had  either  to  at- 
tend to  some  trifling  domestic  detail 
or  to  hurry  up  stairs  to  the  nursery, 
and  Briggs  was  absorbed  in  work  that 
called  him  to  his  study  or  out  of  the 
house.  They  talked  a  good  deal  now 
about  matters  that  did  not  relate  to 
themselves.  Sometimes  it  was  hard 
to  find  a  topic.  They  were  in  that 
most  miserable  of  human  situations 
where,  loving  each  other,  they  were 
able  only  to  inflict  torture  on  each 
other.  Briggs  found  relief  in  his 
work;  Helen  devoted  more  time  to 
the  children.  She  began  to  wonder  if 
she  had  not  neglected  them,  if  she  had 
not  left  them  too  much  to  their  gov- 
erness.    It  seemed  to  her,  at  times, 
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that  they  cared  as  much  for  Miss 
Munroe  as  for  herself. 

With  his  buoyant  nature  it  was  im- 
possible for  Douglas  Briggs  to  remain 
steadily  depressed.  There  were  mo- 
ments when  he  felt  sure  that  the 
trouble  between  his  wife  and  himself 
would  suddenly  disappear.  Some 
day,  when  he  returned  home,  she 
would  meet  him  in  the  hall  or  on  the 
stairs,  and  by  a  look,  a  gesture,  would 
let  him  know  that  she  had  forgiven 
him.  Then  he  would  take  her  in  his 
arms.  She  was  in  the  right,  of  course, 
but  she  would  see  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  do  what  he  had  done  ;  that 
his  sin  had  not  been  nearly  so  great 
as  it  seemed  to  her,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  pay  for  it;  that  he  had  paid 
for  it  already,  and  he  would  make 
ample  amends  in  the  future. 

Helen,  however,  had  no  such  illu- 
sion. She  could  see  no  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  It  was  not  merely  that 
her  respect  for  her  husband  had  gone  ; 
she  was  bitterly  disappointed  and  hurt. 
She  had  decided  never  to  speak  to  him 
about  Franklin  West's  insult,  but  it 
was  her  husband's  unconscious  par- 
ticipation in  it  that  caused  her  the 
deepest  humiliation  and  resentment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  very  cruelty  of 
her  sufferings  deepened  both  her  pity 
for  her  husband  and  her  love.  The 
thought  of  leaving  him  now  made  her 
feel  faint.  She  wanted  to  stay  with 
him  and  to  be  more  to  him  than  she 
had  ever  been.  But  in  his  presence 
she  felt  powerless  ;  she  could  not  even 
be  herself. 

During  the  next  few  days,  in  spite 
of  the  heat,  that  continued  to  be  se- 
vere, Helen  worked  hard  helping  to 
close  the  house  and  to  prepare  the 
children's  Summer  clothes.  Dorothy 
began  to  be  irritable,  and  Jack  had 
developed  an  affection  of  the  throat 
that  frightened  her.  The  doctors 
told  her,  however,  that  the  boy  would 
be  well  again  after  he  had  been  for  a 
few  days  in  the  pure  air  of  Waverly. 
It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  worry  about 
Jack  and  to  care  for  him,  just  as  it 
was  a  satisfaction  to  go  to  bed  ex- 
hausted at  the  end  of  each  day. 

On  Friday  aftenloon  Douglas  Briggs 


returned  home  early.  **I  sha'n't  be 
here  for  dinner,  "  he  said.  *  *  I'm  going 
to  a  committee  meeting  at  Aspinwall's 
house,  and  it'll  last  till  evening,  prob- 
ably. Anyway,  he's  asked  me  to  stay 
for  a  stag  dinner.  His  wife's  away, 
you  know." 

**  Aren't  you  too  busy  to  go  with  us 
to-morrow,  Douglas?"  Helen  asked. 
**  You've  not  had  a  minute  to  your- 
self this  week.  Miss  Munroe  and  I 
can  manage  very  well." 

Briggs  hesitated.  **It  is  a  very 
hard  time  for  me  to  leave,"  he  said. 
**  I  ought  to  be  at  the  House  to-morrow 
morning.  But  I  didn't  want  you  and 
the  children  to  stay  till  Monday.  It's 
so  hot  here " 

"We'll  go  on,  as  planned,  and  you 
can  stay  here,"  Helen  interrupted. 
She  turned  away  quickly  and  left 
him  with  the  feeling  that  the  matter 
had  been  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
This  turn  of  affairs  displeased  him. 
He  decided  he  would  go  to  Waverly 
anyway.  But  when  he  had  returned 
to  the  cab  waiting  at  the  door  he  re- 
covered from  his  resentment.  Helen's 
plan  was  best,  after  all.  In  a  week  or 
two  there  would  be  a  lull,  and  he 
could  run  over  to  New  York  and  then 
up  the  river  to  Waverly.  Perhaps  by 
that  time  Helen  would  feel  rested  and 
take  a  different  view  of  things.  She 
had  been  tired  and  nervous  lately. 
He  liked  himself  for  his  leniency  to- 
ward his  wife,  and  when  he  reached 
Aspinwall's  house  it  was  in  the  frame 
of  mind  that  always  enabled  him  to 
appear  at  his  best,  friendly  and  frank, 
but  aggressive. 

The  next  day  Briggs  drove  with  his 
family  to  the  morning  train.  When 
he  bade  them  good-bye  he  tried  to 
maintain  a  jocular  air.  The  children 
clamored  after  him  from  the  open  win- 
dow, and  Dorothy's  face  gave  promise 
of  tears.  **  Oh,  I  shall  see  you  all  in 
a  few  days,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  on 
the  platform.  '*That  is,  if  I  hear 
that  Dorothy  and  Jack  are  good.  I 
won't  come  if  they  are  not  good." 

"Oh,  we'll  be  awfully  good,  papa," 
said  Dorothy,  earnestly. 

A  thick-set  young  man,  with  big 
spectacles,  came  hurrying  to  the  train, 
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canying  a  heavy  suit-case.  Briggs  did 
not  recognize  him  till  he  was  close  at 
hand. 

**Oh,  hello,  Farley!  Going  on  this 
train?  That's  fine.  You  can  look 
after  these  people  of  mine.  Helen," 
Briggs  called  through  the  window, 
*'  here's  Farley.  He's  going  over, 
too." 

**  I  don't  know  that  I  can  get  a  seat 
in  the  car,  "  Fariey  panted. 

Briggs  turned  to  the  conductor, 
who  stood  at  the  steps.  **  Oh,  doubt- 
less Lawton  can  fix  you  up,"  he  re- 
marked, pleasantly,  displaying  his 
genius  for  remembering  names. 

The  conductor  brightened.  **  Oh, 
that'll  be  all  right,"  he  said.  **  Just 
jump  in,"  he  added,  to  Farley. 
**  There  are  two  or  three  vacant 
places,  and  I'll  try  to  get  one  of  the 
passengers  to  change,  so  that  you  can 
sit  with  the  Congressman's  family." 

Briggs  walked  forward  and  stood 
at  the  window.  **I  feel  more  com- 
fortable now,"  he  said  to  Farley,  with 
a  smile. 

The  conductor  managed  to  secure 
the  seat  beside  Helen,  and  a  moment 
later  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  sta- 
tion. Farley  had  begun  to  entertain 
Dorothy  and  Jack,  whom  he  had  seen 
a  few  times  at  home  and  in  the  parks. 
He  seemed  to  know  how  to  approach 
children;  he  never  talked  down  to 
them  ;  he  gave  them  the  feeling  that 
they  were  meeting  him  on  equal 
terms.  His  honest  eyes  and  his 
large,  smiling  mouth  at  once  won 
their  confidence. 

'*I'm  just  running  over  for  Sun- 
day," he  explained  to  Helen.  *'  Aw- 
ful day  to  travel,  isn't  it?  But  we're 
going  to  have  a  pretty  important 
meeting  of  our  club — ^the  Citizens' 
Club,  you  know.  We're  getting  after 
Rathburn.     Know  him?" 

**  He  has  been  at  our  house  to  see 
Mr.  Briggs,"  Helen  replied.  She  re- 
membered him  as  a  quiet,  apparently 
well-bred  man,  with  a  gray,  pointed 
beard,  fond  of  talking  about  his 
hobby,  the  cultivation  of  roses. 

**  I  think  we've  got  him  where  we 
want  him,  now,"  Farley  continued. 
•*He's  been  pretty  foxy,  but  we've 


caught  him  napping  in  that  big  water- 
supply  steal.  He  engineered  the 
whole  job.  It  must  have  cost  the 
city  a  half -million  dollars  more  than 
it  should  have  cost.  They  say  he 
pulled  out  a  hundred  thousand  for 
himself.  But  it's  going  to  queer  him 
for  good!" 

**  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  going 
to  have  him  prosecuted?"  Helen 
asked. 

Farley  could  not  keep  from  smiling 
at  the  simplicity  of  the  question. 
**  Hardly  that.  That  would  be  more 
than  we  could  hope  for.  But  if  we 
can  only  have  the  thing  investigated, 
and  get  the  people  to  realize  what's 
been  done,  why,  his  political  career 
will  be  over.  There's  a  whole  gang 
of  'em  in  with  him  ;  but  most  of  'em 
have  covered  their  tracks."  Farley 
sighed.  "  It's  strange,  "  he  said,  **  how 
hard  it  is  to  rouse  public  opinion. 
Sometimes  I  believe  our  people  are 
the  most  indifiEerent  in  the  world. 
They  haven't  any  sense  of  personal 
responsibility.  That's  why  we  have 
so  many  rascals  in  public  life.  If  I 
were  going  in  for  rascality,"  he  con- 
cluded, with  a  laugh,  **  I'd  become  a 
politician.  It's  the  safest  and  the  most 
profitable  way  of  making  money.  Big 
returns  and  mighty  little  risk.  " 

Farley  apparently  did  not  notice 
the  look  df  distress  in  Helen's  eyes. 
Encouraged  by  her  questions,  he  went 
on  to  give  her  an  account  of  the  way 
in  which  the  club  had  been  founded. 
**  I'd  been  doing  the  political  work  in 
New  York  for  the  Gazette  for  three 
years,"  he  said;  **so  that  gave  me  a 
chance  to  see  things  from  the  inside. 
And  what  I  did  see  made  me  so  sick 
that  I  thought  of  quitting  the  business. 
But  one  night  I  was  talking  things 
over  with  Jimmy  Barker.  You've 
heard  of  him,  of  course.  He  made 
me  look  at  things  from  another  point 
of  view.  Jimmy's  father  left  him 
half  a  million  dollars,  and  Jimmy,  in- 
stead of  spending  it  all  on  himself,  is 
blowing  it  in  on  his  philanthropic 
schemes.  Lately  he's  been  living 
down  on  the  East  Side  and  working 
for  a  reform  in  the  tenement-house 
laws.     Well,  he  made  me  see  that.  in- 
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stead  of  quitting  political  work,  be- 
cause the  society  wasn't  good  enough 
for  me,  I  ought  to  stay  in  it  and  help 
to  make  it  a  little  cleaner,  if  I  could. 
So  he  got  me  to  bring  together  a  lot 
of  fellows  that  look  at  things  as  we  do, 
and  we  formed  a  sort  of  organization. 
At  first  we  had  only  a  few  rooms 
downtown.  Now  we  have  a  house 
uptown  and  a  pretty  big  membership. 
It's  all  Jimmy's  work.  He's  given  us 
a  lot  of  money,  and  he's  kept  us  going 
when  we  got  discouraged  by  his  en- 
thusiasm— and  his  money,  too.  I 
never  knew  such  a  man  ;  nothing  dis- 
courages him.  "  Farley's  eyes  flashed 
through  his  big  glasses  in  the  glow  of 
talk.  Helen  realized  for  the  first 
time  that  at  moments  he  was  almost 
handsome. 

**  Douglas  has  often  spoken  to  me 
about  the  work  of  your  club,"  she  re- 
marked. **He  says  it  is  having  a 
great  influence  in  New  York.  " 

"I  wish  we  could  persuade  him  to 
come  in  with  us,"  Farley  said,  wist- 
fully. **  I've  been  trying  to  get  him 
for  months.  He's  just  the  kind  of 
man  we  need  most.  You  know  we've 
been  careful  to  keep  absolutely  non- 
partisan. We  have  public  men  from 
both  parties  among  our  members.  It's 
been  pretty  hard  keeping  'em  together. 
There  are  a  lot  of  hot-heads  among 
reformers,  you  know,"  he  went  on, 
smiling.  **I  suppose  when  a  man 
gets  a  strong  bias  in  any  direction  it's 
apt  to  throw  him  oflF  his  equilibrium. 
But  most  of  our  men  have  seen  that 
partisanship  would  be  the  death  of  us. 
Our  great  point  is  to  keep  the  city 
government  out  of  politics  as  much  as 
possible.  Of  course,  there's  no  rea- 
son why  it  shouldn't  be,  except  there 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  weakness  in  hu- 
man nature  for  following  a  banner 
and  going  in  crowds." 

•*Then  you  don't  pay  attention  to 
politics  outside  of  New  York?"  Helen 
asked. 

•*Only  indirectly,"  Farley  replied. 
"  Some  time  we  hope  we  can  have  a 
National  organization  like  our  city 
club  to  look  after  some  of  those  rascals 
down  in  Washington.  But  as  I  was 
saying,"  Farley  resumed,  eagerly,  **if 


I  could  only  get  Mr.  Briggs  to 
join  us,  then  he'd  meet  our  men,  and 
they'd  get  to  understand  him.  They 
don't  understand  him  now.  They 
think  he's  been  an  out-and-out  ma- 
chine man.  Of  course,  that's  all  non- 
sense. I  only  wish  we  had  more  ma- 
chine men  li^e  him." 

Helen  turned  her  head  away.  Dor- 
othy and  Jack  were  playing  games 
with  Miss  Munroe.  When  Jack  looked 
up  quickly  she  noticed  a  little  move- 
ment of  the  head  that  always  re- 
minded her  of  his  father.  The  first 
time  she  had  noticed  this  resemblance 
it  had  given  her  a  thrill  of  happiness. 


XIII 

On  the  arrival  of  the  train  in  New 
York  Farley  placed  his  friends  in  a 
carriage.  **  I'm  not  going  to  bid  you 
good-bye,"  he  said.  **I'll  take  the 
elevated  and  I'll  be  at  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral station  before  you  have  time  to 
get  there." 

Helen  offered  a  protest,  but  Farley 
smilingly  insisted.  **  It's  on  my  way 
uptown,"  he  explained.  "It  won't 
be  the  least  trouble.  " 

He  had  charmed  Dorothy  on  the 
way  over  from  Washington;  for  an 
hour  she  had  lain  asleep  in  his  arms. 
Now  she  clamored  that  he  be  given  a 
place  in  the  carriage. 

**  I  can  sit  in  Mr.  Farley's  lap,"  she 
pleaded. 

**No,  Dorothy,"  said  Farley,  **I'd 
like  that  all  right;  but  the  carriage  is 
crowded  already." 

*'Then  I'll  go  with  Mr.  Farley," 
Dorothy  insisted.  This  compromise, 
however,  was  instantly  rejected,  and 
the  driver  whipped  off.  When  Helen 
reached  the  station  Farley  had  already 
secured  the  tickets  and  the  seats  in 
the  parlor  car. 

**  I  wish  Mr.  Farley  was  going  with 
us,"  said  Jack. 

**  Oh,  do  come,  please,"  Dorothy  ex- 
claimed, delighted. 

Farley  laughed. 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Farley  will  come 
some  day,"  said  Helen.  "Perhaps 
he'll  come  with  papa.  " 
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**  Oh,  gcx)d!"  Jack  shouted. 

**Well,  I  want  Mr.  Farley  now," 
Dorothy  pouted.  The  fatigue  of  the 
journey  had  begun  to  tell  on  her. 

Farley  walked  down  to  the  car  and 
saw  his  friends  settled  in  their  places. 
As  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  station 
he  stood  on  the  platfor.n  and  watched 
till  it  disappeared.  Then  he  sighed 
and  walked  slowly  back  to  the  street. 
How  fortunate  some  men  are  in  this 
world,  he  thought.  Douglas  Briggs 
was  an  example.  He  had  everything 
that  could  contribute  to  happiness — 
success,  power,  money,  a  happy  home, 
a  wife  who  must  be  a  perpetual  in- 
spiration, and  children.  Farley  cared 
comparatively  little  for  money  or 
power;  he  was  content  to  follow  his 
life  in  the  world  as  it  had  been  laid 
out  for  him  ;  but  sometimes  he  grew 
depressed  as  he  thought  that  the 
deeper  satisfaction,  the  love  of  a  wife 
and  of  children,  he  should  probably 
never  know.  For  the  past  year  this 
feeling  had  become  a  conviction.  He 
encouraged  no  morbid  sentiment 
about  it,  however.  He  had  plenty 
of  interests  and  pleasures;  his  work 
alone  brought  rewards  that  were  worth 
striving  for,  and  in  his  friendships, 
his  interests  and  his  books  he  found 
distraction  and  solace.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  are  never  tempted 
to  experiment  with  their  emotions  ;  so 
he  had  kept  his  mind  wholesome,  and 
he  had  never  known  the  disappoint- 
ment and  the  bitterness  of  those  who 
try  to  substitute  self-indulgence  for 
happiness. 

Farley  himself  hardly  realized 
how  much  his  view  of  life  was  in- 
fluenced by  his  attitude  toward 
women.  He  had  the  exalted  view 
of  the  sex'  that  only  those  men  can 
take  who  have  escaped  the  taint  of 
vice.  He  had  first  become  interested 
in  Douglas  Briggs  through  seeing 
Helen.  He  thought  there  must  be 
remarkable  qualities  in  a  man  who 
could  win  the  love  of  a  woman  like 
that.  Until  within  a  few  months  he 
had  seen  Helen  only  a  few  times. 
Now  he  felt  as  if  he  had  known  her 
always.  He  looked  back  on  himself 
during  the  years  before  he  first  saw 


her  as  if  he  had  been  someone  else, 
with  a  feeling  very  like  pity.  There 
were  also  moments  of  weakness  when 
he  thought  with  pity  of  himself  as 
he  had  been  since  he  knew  her. 

If  Farley  had  known  the  misery  he 
had  caused  Helen  Briggs  he  would 
have  experienced  an  agony  of  regret 
greater  than  he  had  ever  felt.  On  the 
way  to  Waverly  Helen  kept  thinking 
of  her  talk  with  him  on  the  train. 
The  revelation  of  his  own  character 
that  Farley  had  given  made  Helen 
compare  him  with  her  husband.  She 
had  never  before  appreciated  the  rare 
qualities  of  the  journalist,  his  inflex- 
ible honesty,  his  candor,  his  generous 
admirations,  his  supreme  unselfish- 
ness. At  the  thought  of  his  devotion 
to  her  husband  Helen  felt  her  face 
flush  with  shame.  Douglas,  of  course, 
knew  how  much  Farley  admired  him  ; 
but  Douglas  was  used  to  admiration 
— ^he  had  received  it  all  his  life. 

In  a  few  days  Helen  had  settled 
into  the  monotony  of  Waverly.  The 
old  friends  came  to  see  her;  the  old 
gaieties,  however,  continued  without 
her.  She  devoted  herself  chiefly  to 
the  children,  giving  Miss  Munroe  a 
holiday  of  several  weeks.  She  scrupu- 
lously wrote  to  her  husband  every 
day,  and  he  answered  as  regularly. 
He  said  that  Congress  would  probably 
not  adjourn  till  late  in  July,  and  as  he 
was  desperately  driven  with  work  it 
might  be  impossible  for  him  to  come 
to  Waverly  till  the  session  had 
ended.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  till  the 
first  week  in  August  that  the  session 
closed.  Two  days  later  Helen  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  her  husband 
saying  that  she  might  expect  him 
early  in  the  evening;  this  was  soon 
followed  by  another  message  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  been  detained 
in  New  Y«rk.  Two  days  later  he 
came;  but  he  stayed  only  for  the 
night,  returning  to  New  York  in  the 
morning.  The  work  in  preparation 
for  the  Fall  campaign  had  begun  un- 
usually early,  he  said.  An  enormous 
amount  of  work  had  to  be  done,  and 
he  must  stay  in  town,  to  be  sure  it  was 
done  right.  Helen  ofiEered  to  leave 
the  children  with  Miss  Munroe  and 
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open  the  New  York  house  for  him, 
but  he  refused.  No,  she  needed  the 
rest.  Besides,  he  could  be  perfectly 
comfortable  at  the  club.  For  the  next 
few  weeks  he  would  have  to  be  in 
consultation  with  people  day  and 
night. 

During  the  rest  of  the  Summer  he 
ran  up  to  Waverly  several  times, 
rarely  staying  for  more  than  a  day. 
His  visits  were  painful  to  them  both, 
though  they  gave  great  delight  to 
the  children.  When  September  came 
Helen  made  preparations  for  her  re- 
turn to  New  York.  She  wanted  to 
live  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  even 
though  she  might  rarely  see  him.  At 
times  her  absence  from  him,  and  the 
strangeness  with  which  they  greeted 
each  other  on  meeting,  terrified  her. 
The  state  of  things  seemed  worse  than 
open  dissension.  She  would  not  con- 
fess to  herself  the  fear  that  he  would 
discover  she  was  not  indispensable  to 
him  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  late  Septem- 
ber heat,  it  was  with  great  relief  that 
a  week  before  the  nominating  conven- 
tion she  found  herself  with  the  chil- 
dren in  the  city  again. 

XIV 

On  the  morning  after  the  conven- 
tion Douglas  Briggs  sat  in  his  study, 
looking  over  his  correspondence. 
He  heard  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
Michael  entered  with  two  telegrams. 

"If  any  callers  come,"  said  the 
Congressman,  **take  them  into  the 
reception  room," 

•*  Yes,  sir." 

"And  give  these  telegrams  to 
Sam." 

Michael  nodded  gravely;  but  he  did 
not  stir. 

"That's  all,"  said  Briggs,  without 
looking  up. 

"  It's  glad  I  am,  sir,  ye  got  ahead  o' 
them  devils  last  night,"  said  Michael. 

"Thank  you,  Michael;  we  had  a 
hard  fight." 

"Sure  that  was  a  fine  speech  ye 
made,  sir.  " 

Douglas  raised  his  head.  "I'm 
glad   you    heard    it."      He    glanced 


sharply  at  Michael.  *  *  You  were  there, 
then?" 

"  No,  sir,  but  me  cousin  Ned  was, 
that  works  for  Mr.  Barstow  over  the 
way.  He  told  me  about  it  this  mom- 
in',  an*  I've  read  it  in  the  momin' 
papers." 

"  I  haven't  had  time  to  look  at  the 
papers  yet,"  Briggs  remarked,  ab- 
sently. 

"  Here  they  are,  sir." 

"All  right." 

Michael  kept  his  position.  "  Ned 
said  it  was  fine  the  way  ye  drove  the 
lies  down  their  throats,  sir.  " 

"  Oh,  well,  I  had  to  get  back  at  'em 
somehow,"  Briggs  replied,  carelessly. 

Michael  assumed  a  more  familiar 
attitude.  "  Sure  it's  a  shame  the 
things  they  say  about  a  man  when 
he's  in  politics.  There  was  Miles 
O'Connor,  over  in  the  Ninth  Ward, 
one  of  the  foinest  men " 

"  I  guess  that'll  do, Michael,"  Briggs 
interrupted.  "  Have  those  telegrams 
sent  as  soon  as  you  can." 

Michael  hurriedly  left  the  room. 
"Yes,  sir,"  he  said  at  the  door. 

Douglas  passed  one  hand  over  his 
forehead.  *  *  God  !"  he  muttered.  *  *  I 
have  to  keep  up  this  bluff  even  before 
my  servants."  Just  as  he  resumed 
work  he  heard  Michael's  tap  again. 
"Come  in,"  he  cried,  impatiently. 

"Here's  a  note  that  just  come  by 
messenger,  sir,"  said  Michael. 

"  Put  it  on  the  table,  and  don't  in- 
terrupt me  again  till  I  ring.  Keep 
any  other  letters  and  telegrams  till 
Mr.  FuUerton  comes  down." 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  sir,"  said 
Michael.  "  Mr.  West  called  you  up 
on  the  telephone  a  little  while  ago." 

Briggs  looked  surprised.  "Mr. 
Franklin  West?"  he  asked,  with  a 
frown. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  From  Washington,  do  you  mean? 
Why  didn't  you  let  me  know?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  from  Washington. 
He's  here  in  town,  sir.  He  told  me 
not  to  wake  you  up.  " 

"  Where  is  he?"  Briggs  asked. 

"  He's  stoppin'  at  a  hotel,  sir." 

Briggs  hesitated.  "At  a  hotel?" 
he  repeated.     "What  did  he  go  to  a 
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hotel  for?  He  always  stays  here  when 
he  comes  to  town." 

**  He  come  over  last  night  on  the 
midnight  train,  sir.  Here's  the  tele- 
phone number.  He  said  perhaps 
you'd  be  kind  enough  to  call  him  up 
this  momin'  and  let  him  know  when 
it  would  be  most  convenient  for  you 
to  see  him.  " 

**  Strange,"  Briggs  remarked, 
thoughtfully.  Then  he  turned  to 
Michael.  **Did  he  say  that  anyone 
was  with  him?" 

Michael  shook  his  head.  **  He 
only  said  he'd  wait  at  the  hotel  till  he 
heard  from  you,  sir.  " 

Briggs  stood  for  a  moment  think- 
ing. Then  he  said,  with  two  fingers 
on  his  lips:  **You  tell  Sam  to  drive 
down  right  ofiE  and  bring  Mr.  West  up 
here.  Tell  him  to  bring  Mr.  West's 
luggage,  too,  and  ask  him  to  say  to 
Mr.  West  that  there's  a  room  all  ready 
for  him,  as  usual.  This  is  a  funny 
time  for  him  to  stand  on  ceremony 
with  me." 

Michael  started  to  go  out,  then  he 
turned.  **  I  suppose  you  didn't  know 
Miss  Fanny  came  last  night,  sir." 

**I  thought  she  wasn't  coming  till 
next  week." 

**She  arrived  last  night,  sir,  at 
nine  o'clock.  She  sat  up  for  you,  sir, 
till  she  fell  asleep  in  the  chair,  and 
Mrs.  Briggs  made  her  go  to  bed.  " 

**  Good  girl,"  said  Briggs.  **  I  sup- 
pose she  hasn't  come  down  yet.  " 

*«No,  sir." 

A  half -hour  later  Briggs  heard  the 
rustle  of  skirts  outside  the  study 
door.  Then  the  door  opened  softly. 
He  went  on  busily  writing.  Light 
steps  crossed  to  the  chair  behind 
him. 

*'Ahem!" 

'«Oh,  hello,  Fanny!" he  said,  with- 
out looking  up. 

**  How  did  you  know  it  was  me?" 
cried  Fanny,  in  a  tone  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

Briggs  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
received  an  impulsive  kiss  on  the 
cheek.  **  Well,  I  don't  know  anyone 
else  who'd  steal  in  just  like  that." 

*«  Michael  told  you,  didn't  he?" 

**  Perhaps." 


**  He  didn't  want  to  let  me  come 
in."  Fanny  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
desk.  **He  said  you  were  busy. 
YoM—busyr 

Douglas  Briggs  smiled.  **Well,  I 
don't  seem  to  be  busy  whenever  you're 
around,  do  I?  Still,  I  have  to  do  a 
little  work  now  and  then." 

**  I  think  there's  too  much  work  in 
the  world,"  Fanny  pouted.  **  Now 
there's  poor  Guy.  Think  how  he 
works!" 

**Guy!  Why,  at  this  minute  he's 
sound  asleep,  and  it's  nearly  ten 
o'clock." 

**  But  think  how  he  worked  at  that 
old  nomination  meeting  of  yours! 
He  didn't  get  home  till  nearly  morn- 
ing." 

**Well,  I  didn't,  either." 

**But  you're  tough.  Uncle  Doug; 
Guy  is  delicate." 

**They  generally  are,  at  his  age," 
Briggs  acknowledged,  drily,  "espe- 
cially when  they  have  just  come  out 
of  college." 

**  I  think  you're  horrid  to  say  such 
things  about  Guy,  when  he  helps  you 
so,  too.   I've  just  been  up  to  see  him.  " 

Briggs  sat  back  in  his  chair. 
**  W-h-hat!"  he  exclaimed. 

'*Oh,  you  needn't  be  shocked!  I 
just  peeked  in.  He  was  sound  asleep, 
with  his  head  resting  on  one  hand,  just 
like  this,  and  the  sweetest  little  blush 
on  his  face,  and  his  hair  in  the  cun- 
ningest  little  bang  on  his  forehead.  I 
was  so  relieved  about  one  thing.  " 

'*  What's  that?" 

Fanny  looked  stealthily  around  the 
room.  **  He  doesn't  snore  !"  she  said, 
with  her  hand  over  her  mouth. 

** Oh!  But  suppose  he  had  snored?" 

Fanny  slid  from  the  desk  and  drew 
herself  up.  "Then,  of  course,  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to— well,  to 
break  the " 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  there's  an  en- 
gagement between  you  two?" 

Fanny  held  her  hand  over  her 
uncle's  lips.  **Sh!  No,  not  that. 
What  would  dad  say  if  he  heard  you? 
Only  he's  been  writing  me  the  loveli- 
est letters  this  Summer.     M'm!" 

"I  shall  have  to  congratulate  Guy 
on  not  snoring.  But  suppose,  "  Briggs 
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contintied,  confidentially,  **  suppose  I 
should  tell  you  that  sometimes  he  does 
snore?" 

Fanny  tossed  back  her  head.  *  *  Well, 
that  wouldn't  make  any  difiEerence, 
either.  Come  to  think  of  it,  if  Guy 
had  snored  this  morning,  his  snoring 
would  have  been  nice.  Funny  about 
love,  isn't  it.  Uncle  Doug?"  Fanny 
added,  pensively. 

•*  What  is?" 

*•  It  makes  everything  nice." 

"  In  the  one  you  love,  you  mean?" 

Fanny  nodded.     ' *  M'm — h'm  !" 

"Then  you're  really  in  love  with 
Guy?" 

Fanny  danced  away.  *  *  Oh,  I  didn't 
say  that." 

**  Fanny,"  said  Briggs,  gently. 

Fanny  edged  toward  the  table. 
•*  Well?"     She  still  kept  out  of  reach. 

**Come  over  here,"  Briggs  urged. 

Fanny  stood  at  her  uncle's  side, 
with  one  hand  on  the  desk  ;  Briggs  let 
his  hand  rest  on  hers.  "If  you  and 
Guy  are  really  in  love  with  each  other, 
I  have  a  bit  of  advice  to  give  you." 

**Oh,  you're  going  to  tell  me  how 
foolish  it  is  to  get  married,  aren't  you? 
That's  the  way  married  people  always 
talk." 

Briggs  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
**  No,  I  don't  mean  that." 

•*  Well?  Wait  till  Guy  gets  rich,  I 
suppose."  She  sighed.  **Then  I 
know  I  shall  die  an  old  maid!" 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that,  either." 

"What  do  you  mean,  then?"  Fanny 
said,  severely, 

"Make  him  give  up  the  foolish 
notion  he  has  of  going  into  politics.  " 

"Oh,  Uncle  Doug!"  Fanny  ex- 
claimed,  reproachfully. 

"  Guy  is  a  good,  clean  hearted 
young  fellow.  You  don't  want  him 
to  become  cynical  and  hjrpocritical 
and  deceitful,  do  you?  You  don't 
want  him  to  believe  there's  no  such 
thing  as  unselfishness  in  the  world, 
that  whenever  a  man  turns  his  hand 
he  expects  to  be  paid  for  it  ten  times 
over?" 

Fanny  looked  with  astonishment 
at  her  uncle.  "Well,  what  in  the 
world  is  the  matter  with  you?"  she 
said,  after  a  moment 


Briggs  patted  her  hand.  "There, 
there!  I  won't  preach  any  more. 
But  I  mean  what  I  say." 

When  Fanny  spoke  again  there 
were  tears  in  her  voice.  "  Isn't  he  a 
good  secretary?" 

"Oh,  yes,  good  enough." 

"You're  mad  because  he's  staying 
in  bed  so  late." 

"Nonsense!  I  told  Michael  my- 
self not  to  call  him.  He's  worked 
himself  to  death  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  I  had  to  fight  for  my  renom- 
ination, you  know.  " 

"You  did?"  said  Fanny,  with  a 
change  of  tone.  "Why,  I  thought 
you  were  the  most  popular  man  in 
New  York." 

"  Well,  the  most  popular  men  have 
enemies,"  Briggs  replied,  grimly. 

Fanny  suddenly  became  affection- 
ate, almost  pathetic.  "And  I  never 
congratulated  you!  I  was  so  sure 
you'd  be  nominated — ^why,  I  took  it 
as  a  matter  of  course.  " 

Briggs  looked  away.  "Yes,  you 
women  folks  always  do,"  he  said,  bit- 
terly. "It  is  only  the  disappoint- 
ments in  life  that  you  don't  take  as 
matters  of  course.  " 

Fanny  clapped  her  hands.  "  Uncle 
Doug,  now  I  know  what  the  trouble 
is.  You  haven't  had  any  breakfast. 
Dad's  always  as  cross  as  two  sticks 
till  he's  had  his." 

"  Yes,  I  have.  I'm  tired,  that's  all. 
Now,  run  along,  like  a  good  girl.  I've 
got  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  " 

"Oh!"  Fanny  tossed  her  head, 
rose  lightly  on  tiptoe  and,  swaying 
back  and  forth,  started  for  the  door. 
There  she  turned.  "  You  forget  I've 
had  a  birthday  since  I  saw  you  last," 
she  said,  haughtily. 

Her  uncle  had  begun  to  write 
again.  **  Did  you?  What  was  it — 
fourteen,  fifteen ?" 

Fanny  stiffened  her  fingers  and  held 
them  before  her  eyes.  "Ugh!"  she 
exclaimed. 

As  she  turned  to  open  the  door  she 
was  thrust  rudely  back.  Someone  had 
pushed  the  door  from  the  other  side. 
She  turned  quickly  and  met  the  aston- 
ished face  of  Guy  Fullerton. 

"Fanny!"     Guy    cried,    joyously. 
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**When  in  the  world    did  you  get 
here?" 

Fanny  held  out  both  hands.  Guy 
seized  them  and  tried  to  draw  her 
toward  him.  She  stopped  him  with 
a  warning  gesture,  and  glanced  at  her 
uncle. 

**  Go  ahead,"  said  Douglas  Briggs. 
*' I'm  not  looking." 

Guy  and  Fanny  embraced  silently. 

Fanny  glanced  at  the  shoulders 
bent  over  the  table.  "Thank  you, 
sir,"  she  said,  meekly. 

**  Why  didn't  you  let  me  know  you 
were  coming?"  Guy  cried,  reproach- 
fully. 

**  Because  I  thought  I'd  give  you  a 
surprise,  sleepy-head." 

Briggs  turned  on  his  swivel-chair. 
**  I  guess  you  two'd  better  go  into  the 
other  room." 

**  Can't  I  do  anything  for  you,  sir?" 
Guy  asked.     '*The  correspondence?" 

"No  hurry  about  that.  I'll  ring 
when  I  need  you.  Oh,  Fanny,  you 
might  ask  your  aunt  to  look  in  here  a 
moment.     I  want  to  speak  to  her." 

"All  right."  Fanny  danced  radi- 
antly out  of  the  room,  followed  by 
Guy.  A  moment  later  Briggs  heard 
her  call  up  the  stairs:  "Oh,  auntie. 
Uncle  Doug  wants  you." 

He  listened  and  heard  his  wife  de- 
scending. The  sound  of  her  footsteps 
gave  him  a  strange  feeling  of  mingled 
pleasure  and  discomfort.  He  had  be- 
gun to  resent  her  treatment  of  him. 
"Good-morning,"  he  said,  cheerfully, 
as  she  entered.  He  rose  quickly  and 
ofiEered  her  a  chair. 

"Did  you  wish  to  see  me?"  Helen 
asked,  still  standing. 

"Yes.  There  were  one  or  two 
things  I  wanted  to  talk  over.  Won't 
you  sit  down?" 

Helen  took  the  seat.  "Thank 
you,"  she  said. 

"  How  are  the  children  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  I've  just  left  them  in  the  nursery. 
They  are  perfectly  well." 

"  Hasn't  Miss  Munroe  taken  them 
out  yet?" 

Helen  met  his  look.     "  Miss  Mun- 
roe is  leaving  to-day,"  she  replied. 
"  What?"  he  cried,  astonished. 


"  I  told  you  several  weeks  ago  that 
she  was  going  to  leave." 

"But  I  didn't  think  you'd—" 
Briggs  turned  away  and  rested  his 
head  on  his  hand,  with  his  elbow  on 
the  table.  *  '  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  me  why  you  have  sent  Miss 
Munroe  away?"  he  asked,  in  a  tone 
that  showed  he  was  trying  to  control 
himself.  "She's  been  with  the  chil- 
dren ever  since  they  were  bom.  You 
can't  get  anyone  to  fill  her  place.  " 

"  I  sent  her  away  because  we 
couldn't  afford  to  keep  her,"  Helen 
replied. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  wef** 

"  Because  /  couldn't  afford  to  keep 
her,  then." 

"  And  you  think  that  I  don't  count 
at  all!"  He  laughed  bitterly.  "Those 
children  are  as  much  my  children  as 
yours,  and  I  propose  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  way  they  are 
taken  care  of."  He  glanced  angrily 
at  Helen,  who  remained  silent  *  *  You 
can  be  pretty  exasperating  at  times, 
Helen.  What  do  you  propose  to  do 
with  the  children  when  we  go  back 
to  Washington?" 

"  I  am  not  going  back  to  Washing- 
ton," she  replied,  in  a  low  voice. 

"What?" 

"  I  am  not  going  back  to  Washing- 
ton." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"We  can't  afford " 

"  Can't  afford!  I'm  sick  of  hearing 
that  expression.  You've  used  it  a 
thousand  times  in  the  past  six  months. 
You  make  me  feel  as  if  I  were  a 
pauper  or  a  thief." 

*  *  I  was  going  to  say  that  we  couldn't 
afford  to  live  in  Washington  as  we've 
been  living,"  she  continued,  as  if  she 
had  not  heard  him.  •  *  *  When  you  leave 
here  I  shall  take  the  children  to  my 
place  in  Waverly  and  pass  the  Winter 
there." 

"-/>/>' place!"  he  repeated,  coldly. 
He  turned  away.  "Yes,  it  is  your 
place.  " 

"Did  you  send  for  me  to  speak 
about  the  children?" 

"  No,  I  wanted  to  consult  you  about 
our  house  in  Washington.  I  have  a 
chance    to    lease    it    for  two   years. 
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Senator  Wadsworth  is  looking  for  a 
place,  and  he  said  the  other  day  he'd 
take  the  house  whenever  I  wanted  to 
rent  it.  I  had  told  him  I  didn't  feel 
sure  of  going  back,  and,  of  course,  I 
knew  how  you  hated  the  house,"  he 
concluded,  harshly.  **If  you  prefer 
to  live  somewhere  else,  I'm  willing." 

*'  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
go  back,"  said  Helen», 

**  And  may  I  ask  how  long  you  pro- 
pose to  keep  away  from  Washington? 
Do  you  intend  to  cut  yourself  off 
from  my  political  life  altogether?" 

**  You  know  why  I  want  to  cut  my- 
self off  from  it,"  Helen  replied,  her 
voice  trembling. 

•*I  should  think  I  did!  You've 
rubbed  that  in  enough.  I  suppose 
you  realize  what  people  will  say?" 

"There  are  plenty  of  Congress- 
men's wives  who  don't  go  to  Wash- 
ington with  their  husbands." 

'*  But  you've  taken  part  in  the  life. 
You've  been  conspicuous." 

"You  can  say  that  I  didn't  feel 
equal  to  entertaining  this  Winter,  and 
stayed  at  home  to  take  care  of  my  chil- 
ien.    It  will  be  true,  too.  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  solicitude  in 
his  face.  "Do  you  mean  that  you 
are  ill,  Helen?" 

"I'm  sick.  I'm  sick  of  living. 
But  for  the  children,  I  could  wish 
that  I " 

"  Then  /don't  count  in  your  feel- 
ings or  in  your  life?  Helen,  I  think  I 
have  been  pretty  patient  with  you  so 
far,  and  if  I  break  out  now  and  then 
you  can't  blame  me.  Since  that  night 
in  Washington,  the  night  of  your 
ball,  you've  been  a  changed  woman. 
You  keep  the  children  away  from  me 
as  if  you  were  afraid  I'd  contaminate 
them.  You  have  cut  down  our  ex- 
penses and  forced  us  all  to  live  as  if 
we  were  on  the  verge  of  poverty. 
You've  made  our  house  as  gloomy  as 
a  tomb.  Now,  I  warn  you,  look  out! 
Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  you  propose  to  go  on  in  this 
way?" 

"That  is  one  reason  why  I  have 
decided  not  to  go  to  Washington.  " 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 


"Because  I  saw  how  unhappy  I 
made  you.  I  thought  you  would  be 
happier  without  me.  And  I  can't  be 
different — I  can't!"  she  broke  out, 
passionately.  "I  can't  live  as  we 
used  to  live,  knowing  that  the  money 
I  spend " 

She  checked  herself.  Douglas 
Briggs  waited.     "Well?"  he  said. 

"  Knowing  where  it  comes  from, 
Douglas,"  she  went  on,  lowering  her 
voice.  He  made  no  comment,  and 
she  added,  with  a  change  of  tone: 
"  I  had  hoped  things  might  be  differ- 
ent this  morning.  " 

He  looked  mystified.  "  Different?" 
he  repeated. 

"  I  hoped  that  you  wouldn't  have  to 
go  back  to  Washington." 

"That  I  shouldn't  get  the  nom- 
ination, do  you  mean?"  Then  he 
laughed.  "  You're  a  nice  wife  for  a 
man  to  have.  I  wonder  how  you'd 
feel  if  you  knew  what  the  loss  of  that 
nomination  would  mean  to  me?" 

"If  it  meant  poverty  or  humilia- 
tion I  should  have  been  glad  to  share 
it  with  you,  Douglas." 

He  turned  away  from  her  with  the 
impatient  movement  of  his  head  that 
she  had  so  often  seen  Jack  make. 
"  Now,  please  don't  waste  any  heroics 
on  me.  But  let  me  tell  you  one 
thing,  Helen.  If  I  hadn't  been  nom- 
inated last  night  I  should  have  been 
a  ruined  man.  Just  at  present  I 
haven't  five  thousand  dollars  in  the 
world.  I  told  you  last  Spring  how 
much  it  cost  us  to  live.  True,  last 
year  I  made  twice  as  much  as  I'd 
made  the  year  before  ;  but  during  the 
past  few  months  I've  lost  every  cent 
of  it." 

Helen  looked  incredulous.  Of  late 
she  often  assumed  an  expression  of 
mistrust  at  his  statements  that  se- 
cretly enraged  him.  "How  have  you 
lost  it?"  she  asked,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
him. 

Briggs  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  By  trying  to  make  a  fortune  quick, 
just  as  many  another  man  has 
done.  I  took  greater  risks — ^that's 
all.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  know  why 
I  did  that?  I  did  it  in  order  to  make 
myself  independent  of  those  men  in 
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Washington — ^the  men  you're  so  down 
on.  I  hoped  that  I  could  throw  them 
off  and  go  to  you  and  say  that  I  was 
straight." 

**And  you  thought  that  would 
please  me?"  Helen  asked,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  reproach. 

He  drew  a  long  breath.  **  Well,  I 
don't  know  that  anything  will  please 
you  nowadays,  Helen,  but  I  thought 
it  might.  " 

"That  the  money  gained  by  such 
means " 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  spec- 
ulating is  dishonest,  do  you?"  he  asked, 
with  a  harsh  laugh. 

'*  If  the  money  that  you  speculated 
with  had  been  honestly  earned  it 
would  be  bad  enough,  but  money — 
Oh,  why  do  you  force  me  to  say  these 
things?  You  know  perfectly  well 
what  I  think." 

He  turned  away,  with  disappoint- 
ment and  resentment  in  his  face.  **  I 
see  that  it's  useless  to  try  to  please 
you.  Perhaps  it's  just  as  well  that 
you're  not  going  to  Washington  with 
me. 

She  rose  from  her  seat  and  started 
to  leave  the  room,  but  as  if  on  an  im- 
pulse she  stopped.  **I  suppose  a 
woman's  way  of  looking  at  these 
things  is  different  from  a  man's,  Doug- 
las. A  woman  can't  understand  how 
hard  it  is  for  a  man — how  many 
temptations  he  has.  Oh,  I  don't 
blame  you,  Douglas;  you're  doing  all 
that  for  me — taking  all  those  risks, 
and  losing  everything — ^and  I  do  ap- 
preciate it.  But  if  I  could  only  make 
you  see  that  it  is  all  wrong,  that  I'd 
love  you  poor  and  disappointed,  a 
thousand  times  more  than  successful 
and " 

**And  dishonest!"  he  interrupted. 
**  That's  what  you  were  going  to  say, 
isn't  it?  Well,  I  guess  it's  impossible 
for  us  to  agree  about  these  matters. 
Anyway,  I've  got  the  nomination, 
and  that  means  my  re-election. 
We've  got  to  take  things  as  they 
come  in  this  world.  "  Helen  walked 
slowly  toward  the  door.  **  Then 
you've  made  up  your  mind?"  he  said, 
thinking  she  might  weaken. 

**  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to 


return  to  Washington,"  she  replied, 
without  meeting  his  look. 

Brig^  turned  away  impatiently. 
««Very  well,  then;  I'll  take  rooms 
at  a  hotel.  " 

When  Helen  had  closed  the  door 
behind  her  Douglas  Briggs  sank  into 
his  chair  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  After  his  work  and  worry 
of  the  past  few  weeks  it  seemed  hard 
to  him  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  go 
through  such  a  scene  with  his  wife. 
For  a  few  minutes  he  tortured  him- 
self with  self-pity.  He  heard  a  rap 
at  the  door,  but  he  paid  no  attention 
to  it.  He  was  in  the  mood  where  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  no  one — to  see  no 
one. 

XV 

"Uncle  Doug!" 

Briggs  whirled  impatiently  in  his 
chair.     "Eh?" 

Fanny  came  forward.  "  Say,  Uncle 
Doug." 

"  Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  What's  the  matter?"  Fanny  asked. 

Briggs  frowned.  "  Matter!"  he  re- 
peated.    "  What  do  you  mean?" 

"You  know.  What's  the  matter 
between  auntie  and  you?  I  don't 
mind  your  being  cross  with  me  a  bit," 
she  added,  brightly. 

Then  he  softened.  "  My  dear  little 
girl,  you  mustn't  interfere  with  things 
that  don't  concern  you.  " 

Fanny's  eyes  flashed.  "Please 
don't!  Besides,  they  do  concern  me. 
Don't  you  suppose  I  care  when  I  see 
auntie  come  out  of  here  with  her  face 
just  as  white  and  her  eyes  looking  as 
if  they  were  going  to  pop  out  of  her 
head?" 

"  You  see  too  much,  Fanny." 

"Well,  what  do  you  suppose  my 
eyes  were  made  for,  anyway?"  Fanny 
cried,  indignantly.  **  Besides,  I  don't 
have  anything  else  to  do.  Guy's  gone 
away  and  left  me." 

"  What  did  he  do  that  for?" 

"  Because  I  told  him  to." 

"  Have  you  two  been  quarreling?" 
Briggs  asked,  severely. 

"No,  we  haven't,"  Fanny  replied, 
with  an  emphatic  tQSS  çf  hçr  bead, 
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**I  told  him  he'd  better  go  and  at- 
tend to  your  business,  instead  of  bill- 
ing and  cooing  with  me.  There  were 
a  lot  of  people  who  wanted  to  see  you. 
So,  as  you  were  busy,  of  course  Guy 
had  to  represent  you.  " 

Briggs  rose  hastily.  "Where  are 
they?"  he  asked. 

As  Fanny  did  not  like  the  tone  of 
the  question,  she  kept  him  waiting 
for  a  moment.  **  In  the  library,"  she 
finally  conceded. 

"It's  probably  Monahan  and  his 
gang,"  said  Briggs,  hurrying  out  of 
the  room.  "I  forgot  to  ask  Mich- 
ael  " 

"Well,  then,  tell  Guy—"  Fanny 
called  after  him,  but  he  disap- 
peared before  she  had  time  to  finish 
the  sentence.  She  stood  disconso- 
late in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
"  Nobody  seems  to  care  for  me  around 
here,"  she  said.  "I've  a  good  mind 
to  go  home."  Then  she  turned  and 
saw  Guy  Fullerton  smiling  at  her. 

"Hello,  Fan!"  he  said. 

Fanny  promptly  turned  her  back 
on  him. 

"Everjrthing  seems  to  be  going 
wrong  this  morning,"  she  said.  "I 
almost  wish  I  hadn't  come." 

"Oh,  do  you,  do  you?"  Guy 
walked  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  dropped  into  a  chair  and  rested 
his  head  on  his  hand. 

"  Now,  don't  you  go  and  be  silly," 
cried  Fanny,  glancing  at  him  over 
her  shoulder. 

Guy  looked  relieved.  "I  thought 
you  were  mad  with  me.  Oh,  that's 
all  right,  then.  If  you  could  only 
have  some  sort  of  sign  to  show  just 
who  you're  angry  with,  you  know! 
Fan,"  he  went  on,  softly,  "as  long 
as  we're  alone,  can't  we — can't  we  fix 
it  up?  You  and — "  He  touched  his 
chest  with  his  forefinger. 

Fanny  gave  a  little  jump.  Her  eyes 
beamed.  "Sir,"  she  cried,  "  is  this  a 
proposal?"  Then  she  added,  in  a  tone 
of  disappointment:  "Does  it  come 
like  this?" 

"  You  know  I've  been  awfully  fond 
of  you  for  a  long  time,"  Guy  pleaded. 

Fanny  smiled  into  his  face.  "  How 
long?" 


"Well,  since  last  Winter.  Since 
those  days  we  went  skating  to- 
gether." 

Fanny  clasped  her  hands  gaily. 
"Weren't  they  glorious!  Well,  I'll 
say  one  thing  for  you,  you're  a  good 
skater.**  Then  she  rolled  her  eyes. 
"But  your  dancing!" 

"Will  you?"  said  Guy,  plaintively. 

Fanny  dropped  into  a  chair  and  let 
her  hands  rest  in  her  lap.  She  grew 
very  thoughtful.  "I'll  think  about 
it,"  she  said. 

"Think  about  it!"  Guy  repeated, 
derisively. 

Fanny  assumed  an  injured  air. 
"Yes,  they  always  say  that  in 
books.  I'm  going  to  do  this  in  the 
proper  way,  even  if  you  don't." 

Guy  looked  disconsolate.  "Oh, 
you  never  take  a  fellow  seriously." 

"Don't  I?"  This  time  Fanny's 
voice  had  the  ring  of  sincerity. 
"  Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"Just  say  we're  engaged,  can't 
you?" 

Fanny  rose  and  drew  herself  up 
with  dignity.  "You  must  speak  to 
my  father,"  she  said,  with  a  demure 
bow. 

"Oh,  there  you  are  again!  You 
won't  take  me  seriously  for  one  con- 
secutive minute." 

Fanny  clasped  her  hands  again 
and  held  them  extended  before  her. 
"  I  have  an  idea.  Let's  pretend  that 
I'm  dad.  That'll  be  great.  Now 
here's  dad,  walking  up  and  down 
the  library.  That's  what  he  always 
used  to  do  whenever  I  got  into  a 
scrape  and  the  governess  sent  me  to 
him."  She  cleared  her  throat  and 
thrust  her  hand  into  her  shirt-waist. 
"  Well,  sir?"  she  said,  in  a  deep 
voice. 

"  Oh,  say,  now!"  Guy  exclaimed,  in 
disgust. 

Fanny  held  her  head  on  one  side 
and  made  a  warning  gesture.  "  Oh, 
I'm  serious  about  this.  You  must  an- 
swer my  questions  if  you  want  to 
please  me.  If  you  don't,  I'll  say  *  No  ' 
outright,  and  I'll  get  Uncle  Doug  to 
discharge  you.  So  you'd  better  look 
out,  or  you'll  lose  your  job.  " 

In   spite   of   himself,  Guy  smiled. 
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"AU  right,"  he  said,  to  humor  her. 
*' Fire  away!" 

Fanny  cleared  her  throat  again  and 
threw  back  her  shoulders.  "Well, 
sir,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

Guy  tried  to  mimic  her  assumed 
voice.  "  You  can  give  me  your  child, 
sir." 

Fanny  glared  at  him.  "  Now  you 
know  very  well  you  wouldn't  talk  like 
that!"  She  shook  her  head  and  drew 
her  lips  tightly  together.  *'  I  guess 
you  don't  know  dad.     M'm.  " 

**  Well,  what  would  I  say?" 

"Something  foolish,  I  suppose," 
Fanny  replied,  carelessly.  "  But  this 
is  what  you  ought  to  say, "she  went 
on,  with  elaborate  politeness,  and 
striking  an  attitude.  "  Sir,  I  love  your 
beautiful  daughter.  Miss  Fanny,  and 
I  ask  your  permission  to  make  her  my 
wife." 

"Oh!"  Guy  groaned. 

"But  it  takes  an  awfully  fascinat- 
ing man  to  talk  like  that.  Now  let's 
get  on.  "  She  burlesqued  her  father's 
manner  again.  "  So  you  want  to 
marry  Fanny,  do  you?  Well,  since 
she's  been  out  of  school,  you're  about 
the  tenth  man  who  has  asked " 

"What?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
all  last  Summer,  while  I  was  slaving 
down  in  Washington ?" 

"This  time  my  father  would  tell 
you  to  leave  the  house,"  said  Fanny, 
haughtily,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 

"  Now,  look  here,  I  don't  like  this 
game,"  Guy  declared. 

"  But  I  like  it.  Therefore  it  goes. 
Now  don't  be  a  silly  boy.  You  might 
as  well  get  used  to  dad's  ways  first  as 
last.  Ahem  !  As  I  said,  you  are  the 
— er — the  eleventh.  Now,  what  claim 
have  you  on  my  daughter?" 

Guy  seized  the  chance.  "She's 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  me,"  he 
cried,  before  she  had  time  to  stop  him. 
"  She  can't  live  without  me.  " 

Fanny  seized  a  book  and  held  it  in 
the  air.  "Do  you  know  what  dad 
would  do  if  you  said  that?  He'd  pack 
me  home  to  Ashburnham,  and  I'd 
have  to  stay  there  all  Winter." 

"  I  had  to  tell  the  truth,  didn't  I?" 
Guy  asked,  meekly. 

"Well,  dad  wouldn't  believe  you, 


anyway,"  Fanny  replied.  Her  voice 
deepened  again.  *  *  Young  man,  since 
you  are  thinking  of  getting  married, 
I  presume  you  are  in  a  position  to 
support  a  wife.  What  is  your  in- 
come?" 

Guy  looked  serious.  "I  guess  I 
won't  play  any  more.  This  is  becom- 
ing too  personal." 

Fanny  held  her  hand  at  her  ear. 
"I  didn't  quite  catch  what  you  said. 
Five  thousand?" 

"  One  thousand,  since  you're  de- 
termined to  know,  inquisitive;  one 
thousand  and  keep,"  Guy  replied, 
snappishly.  "I  don't  even  have  to 
pay  my  laundry  bills.  That's  just 
twenty  dollars  a  week  spending 
money." 

The  light  faded  from  Fanny's  eyes. 
"And  you've  been  sending  me  all 
those  flowers  on  that?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  flowers  don't  cost  so  much 
in  Summer.  I  intended  to  stop  when 
the  cold  weather  came." 

"  But,  Guy,  dear,  I  thought  you  got 
ever  so  much  more  than  that!  You 
poor  thing!  Why,  I  spend  twice  as 
much  as  that  myself,  and  I'm  always 
sending  home  for  more.  " 

"Well,  I  can't  help  it  if  I'm  not 
rich,"  Guy  grumbled,  keeping  his 
face  turned  from  her. 

Fanny  inspected  him  carefully,  as 
if  taking  an  inventory.  "Do  you 
know  what  dad  would  do?"  she  asked. 
Guy  knew  that  her  eyes  were  on  him. 

"Eh?"  he  said. 

"If  you  told  him  how  much  you 
were  earning,"  Fanny  explained. 

"Oh,  he'd  faint  away,  I  suppose!" 

Fanny  shook  her  head.  "  No,  he 
wouldn't,  "  she  replied,  sadly.  "He'd 
just  laugh  that  big  laugh  of  his.  He 
has  enormous  teeth.  It's  fascinating 
to  watch  'em.  His  sense  of  humor's 
awful!" 

Guy  sighed.  "I  suppose  I  might 
as  well  give  you  up,"  he  said,  remem- 
bering vaguely  that  he  had  read  of  a 
young  and  interesting  lover  who  used 
that  speech  on  a  similar  occasion. 

**Well,  I  guess  not!"  Fanny  ex- 
claimed. Then  she  clapped  her  hands 
over  her  mouth.  "Oh,  I  s'pose  I  do 
kind  of  like  you.*'' 
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"  Why  don't  you  treat  me  better, 
then?" 

Fanny  lowered  her  head  and  looked 
up  at  him  with  mournful  eyes. 
"You're  awfully  interesting  when 
you're  sad  like  this.  " 

Guy  twisted  impatiently.  **Oh!" 
he  exclaimed. 

Fanny  walked  toward  him  and  be- 
gan to  play  with  the  buttons  of  his 
coat.  **  Say,  Guy,  what  did  you  take 
this  place  for — this  place  witii  Uncle 
Doug?" 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  place 
to  see  life." 

"To  see  life!"  Fanny  repeated, 
satirically. 

*  *  M'm — ^h'm  !  And  to  get  into  poli- 
tics, perhaps." 

Fanny  burst  out  laughing.  **  You! 
You  get  into  politics?" 

Guy  looked  injured.  **I  don't  see 
anything  funny  about  that.  " 

**And  do  the  things  that  Uncle 
Doug  does?"  Fanny  cried. 

"  Yes, "said  Guy,  in  a  loud  voice. 

Fanny  seized  him  by  both  arms. 
*'  Now,  look  here.  You're  no  more 
fit  for  politics  than — well,  than  dad  is, 
and  the  mere  sight  of  a  politician 
makes  dad  froth  at  the  mouth.  Oh, 
he  says  awful  things  about  'em!" 

"Then  he  hates  your  uncle,  does 
he?" 

"No,  he  doesn't,  stupid!"  Fanny 
cried,  shaking  him.  "But  he  says 
Uncle  Doug  made  the  greatest  mis- 
take of  his  life  when  he  went  into 
politics.     It  spoiled  him  as  a  lawyer.  " 

"Well,  what's  all  this  got  to  do 
with  us?"  Guy  asked,  drawing  away. 

"  Us!  Isn't  that  a  nice  word?  Dad 
would  never  let  us  be — well,  you 
know — if  you  were  going  to  stick  to 
politics,  not  to  mention  the  twenty  a 
week." 

**What  can  I  do,  then?  I'm  not 
clever,  like  other  fellows.  Don't  you 
suppose  I  know  I'd  have  lost  my 
position  long  ago  if  your  uncle  wasn't 
the  best  man  in  the  world?" 

Fanny  began  to  bite  the  tips  of  her 
fingers.  "I  suppose  I'll  have  to 
speak  to  dad  myself,"  she  said,  slowly. 
"  I'll  make  him  give  you  a  job  in  the 
factory." 


"In  the  factory?"  Guy  exclaimed, 
horror-stricken. 

Fanny  turned  upon  him  indignant- 
ly. "Yes.  You  don't  mean  to  say! 
Well,  you'll  have  to  get  over  those 
notions.  I  suppose  you  got  'em  at 
college.  Dad'll  make  you  put  on 
overalls  and  begin  at  the  bottom. 
Oh,  dad's  awfully  thorough.  " 

Guy  considered  the  matter.  "  How 
much  would  he  give  me?" 

"Lots  of  fellows  begin  at  three  a 
week,"  said  Fanny.  Guy  looked  at 
her  reproachfully.  "  Perhaps  through 
influence  you  may  be  able  to  get  as 
much  as  ten."  Then  Fanny  went  on 
briskly:  "  Now,  look  here.  Dad's  al- 
ways been  sorry  that  I  wasn't  a  boy,  so 
that  I  could  take  the  business,  and  all 
that.  But  I  guess  I'll  take  it,  all  the 
same.  Only  you'll  be  my  representa- 
tive. See?  After  you've  learned 
how  to  run  things,  dad  may  put  you 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  office. 
Won't  it  be  grand?  We'll  have  a 
box  at  the  opera  and  we'll — "  Fanny 
stopped.  Her  aunt  stood  at  the  door. 
"Oh,  auntie,  how  much  does  it  cost 
to  keep  house  in  New  York?" 

Helen  Briggs  smiled.  "That  de- 
pends." 

"On  what?" 

"  On  whether  you  live  In  a  house  or 
an  apartment— on  the  way  you  live — 
on  a  thousand  things." 

"  To  live  well,  I  mean.  How  much 
does  this  house  cost  a  year?" 

"  The  rent  is  three  thousand." 

Fanny  grew  limp.  "Ugh!"  she 
cried,  shuddering. 

"  But  of  course  there  are  plenty  of 
smaller  houses  much  cheaper,"  Helen 
added. 

"It's  an  awfully  expensive  place, 
New  York,  isn't  it?"  said  Fanny,  with 
a  plaintive  glance  at  Guy. 

"Yes,  awfully,"  Helen  smiled. 

"It  makes  Ashbumham  seem  al- 
most attractive,  doesn't  it?"  Fanny 
went  on. 

Helen  looked  up  suspiciously. 
"  What  do  you  want  to  know  all  these 
things  for?" 

"Oh!"  Fanny  turned  away  incon- 
sequently.  Then  she  faced  her  aunt 
again.     "You  couldn't  possibly  live 
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well  on  twenty  dollars  a  week,  could 
you?'* 

**No;    not    possibly/'    Helen    re- 
plied, with  a  smile. 


XVI 

When  Douglas  Briggs  returned  to 
the  library  he  wore  the  cheerful  look 
of  a  man  who  has  just  accomplished  a 
difficult  task.  '*  Well,  I  got  those  fel- 
lows  off  at  last,"  he  said. 

**  Who  were  they,  Uncle  Doug?" 

Briggs  smiled  grimly.  *  *  They  were 
gentlemen  who  are  commonly  known 
as  heelers.  And  they  called  to  let  me 
know  that  I  hadn't  been  quite  gener- 
ous enough  to  them." 

Fanny  looked  mystified.  Her  eyes 
blinked.     '*How,  generous!" 

**I  hadn't  secured  enough  places 
for  their  friends — ^jobs." 

Fanny  glanced  dolefully  at  Guy. 
Then  her  eyes  "turned  toward  her  un- 
cle. "It's  awful  hard  to  get  a  job 
just  now,  isn't  it?"  she  asked,  pathet- 
ically. 

"Is  it?"  said  Briggs,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise.  "Do  you  know  of  any- 
body that  wants  one?" 

*  '  Yes,  I  do,  "  Fanny  replied.  *  *  But 
he's  going  to  get  it  all  right,"  she 
added,  with  confidence. 

Briggs  extended  both  hands.  "  If 
there's  anything  I  can  do — "  he 
said,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"No.  I  guess  you  have  trouble 
enough.  Oh,  yes,  you  can  do  some- 
thing nice — you  can  let  Guy  take  me 
out  fora  drive." 

"But  I've  got  a  lot  of  work  this 
morning,"  Guy  protested,  with  a  look 
in  his  face  that  revealed  the  spirit  of 
the  early  martyrs. 

Briggs  had  taken  his  seat  at  the 
desk  and  begun  to  work  again. 
"  Never  mind,"  he  said;  "it'll  keep. 
The  drive'll  do  >çou  good." 

Guy  hesitated  between  pleasure  and 
duty.  "Oh,  well,"  he  said,  glancing 
from  his  employer  to  his  employer's 
niece. 

"  You  come  with  us,  auntie,"  Fanny 
urged,  with  an  air  that  made  Guy's 
coming  inevitable. 


"No,  I  mustn't,"  Helen  replied, 
decidedly.  "  I  have  too  much  to  do 
this  morning.  " 

As  Fanny  turned  to  the  door  Mi- 
chael entered.  "  Mr.  Burrell's  in  the 
library,  sir,"  he  said  to  Douglas 
Briggs.  "  He  didn't  want  to  disturb 
you  till  he  was  sure  you  weren't  busy. 
His  wife  is  with  him,  and  the  young 
ladies." 

"Ugh!"  cried  Fanny,  seizing  Guy 
by  the  arm.     "  Let's  get  out,  quick." 

Briggs  rose.  "  I'll  go  in,"  he  said, 
glancing  at  Helen  with  resignation  in 
his  tone.  "  They'll  want  to  see  you, 
too,  Helen.     I'll  bring  them  in  here." 

As  her  husband  started  to  leave  the 
room  Helen  turned  to  Michael.  *  *  You 
might  bring  some  of  the  sherry, 
Michael.  Oh,  I  forgot — they  won't 
want  an)rthing.  Never  mind.  Mr. 
Briggs  will  ring  if  he  wants  some- 
thing for  Mr.  Burrell.  Here  they  are 
now." 

Helen  walked  forward  and  received 
Mrs.  Burrell  and  the  three  daughters. 
Mrs.  Burrell  was  dressed  with  an 
elaborate  adherence  to  the  fashion  of 
the  hour,  which  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing conspicuous  her  extreme  angu- 
larity. Carrie  Cora  wore  a  fantastic 
gown  that  betrayed  fidelity  to  the  local 
dressmaker.  The  two  younger  girls, 
however,  looked  charming  in  their 
pretty,  tailor-made  suits.  "This  is 
nice,"  said  Helen,  offering  her  hand 
to  Mrs.  Burrell.  "When  did  you 
come  to  New  York?" 

"Just  got  here  this  morning,"  Mrs. 
Burrell  replied.  "  You  see  we  didn't 
waste  any  time  coming  to  see  you.  " 

"  It's  that  confounded  old  law  busi- 
ness again,  Mrs.  Briggs,"  Burrell  ex- 
plained, in  his  high  voice.  His  spare 
figure  had  been  almost  hidden  by 
his  daughters'  ample  proportions. 

"I've  done  my  best  for  you,  Mr. 
Burrell,"  Helen  explained,  smiling. 

Mrs.  Burrell  raised  her  hand  in  a 
gesture  of  despair.  "Father  does 
nothing  but  talk  about  that  case.  I 
declare  I'm  sick  of  hearing  about  it!" 

Burrell  gave  Helen  a  meaning  look. 
"  Well,  I  guess  she'd  be  more  sick  if  I 
was  to  lose  my  patents,  "  he  said,  slowly. 
"  I  ain't  countin'  on  goin'  to  the  poor- 
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house  yet  awhile.  You'd  think,  by  the 
way  Mrs.  Burrell  talks,  a  little  matter 
of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  wasn't 
worth  fightin*  over.  *' 

"*  Does  it  mean  as  much  as  that  to 
you?"  asked  Douglas  Briggs,  aston- 
ished. He  had  never  been  able  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  knowledge  that 
the  little  Congressman,  so  out  of  place 
in  Washington,  was  a  man  of  wealth 
and,  in  his  own  city,  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

•*Well,  I  should  think  it  does,  and 
more,  too,"  Burrell  replied.  "If  a 
certain  friend  of  mine  was  to  take  the 
case,"  he  went  on,  smiling  at  Helen 
and  nodding  at  her  husband,  "it 
would  be  worth  a  retainin'  fee  of  five 
thousand  dollars." 

Briggs  shook  his  head.  "That's  a 
great  temptation.  I  need  the  money 
bad  enough.  " 

'*  Well,  then,  take  the  case,"  Burrell 
exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake,  do  take  it, 
Mr.  Briggs!"  Mrs.  Burrell  interposed. 
**  Father  says  if  it  was  only  in  your 
hands  he  wouldn't  worry.  Then  we'd 
have  some  peace  in  the  family." 

Briggs  looked  amused.  Secretly  he 
enjoyed  the  flattery  of  the  old  lady's 
words.  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
I'll  take  it " 

"Oh,  good!"  the  girls  cried,  to- 
gether. 

" — ^if  I'm  beaten  at  the  next  elec- 
tion." 

The  girls  looked  at  each  other  with 
disappointment  in  their  eyes.  "  Oh  !" 
they  said. 

Briggs  put  his  hand  on  Burrell's 
shoulder.     "  Can  you  wait?" 

"  Well,  the  case  don't  come  on 
till  December,"  Burrell  replied.  "  I 
guess  I  could  wait  all  right,  only  they 
ain't  no  chance  of  you  gettin'  beat." 

"  Well,  I  guess  we  don't  want  you 
to  be  beaten,  Mr.  Briggs,"  Mrs.  Bur- 
rell cried, resentfully.  "You're  for- 
gettin'  your  manners,  father.  " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  Briggs  ex- 
claimed, patting  Burrell  on  the  back. 
"  No  harm  done,  Mrs.  Burrell.  This 
husband  of  yours  overrates  me,  that's 
all.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  right 
here  in  New  York  who  could  handle 


that  case  better  than  I  could."  He 
took  the  old  man  affectionately  by  the 
arm.  "  Look  here,  Burrell,"  he  said, 
confidentially,  "don't  you  think  we're 
in  the  way  of  these  ladies?  They 
probably  have  a  lot  to  talk  about  that 
they  don't  want  us  to  hear." 

Burrell  understood  at  once.  "  I 
was  thinkin'  of  that  myself,"  he  re- 
plied. 

Mrs.  Burrell  held  up  three  fingers. 
"Now,  father,"  she  cried,  "you 
know  how  many  you've  had  al- 
ready. " 

"My  dear  lady,  don't  you  be  dis- 
agreeable," said  Briggs,  smiling.  "  I 
haven't  seen  your  husband  for  six 
months.  " 

Mrs.  Burrell  melted.  "Well,  just 
one,  father,  and  put  plenty  of  soda- 
water  in  it.  " 

Briggs  nodded  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  concession.  "There! 
Come  on,  Burrell." 

As  the  two  men  left  the  room  Mrs. 
Burrell  exclaimed:  "I  declare,  Mrs. 
Briggs,  that  husband  of  yours  can 
just  twirl  me  round  his  little  finger.  " 

"Come  over  here  and  sit  down, 
Mrs.  Burrell,"  Helen  said.  "You 
have  something  to  tell  me,  haven't 
you?    I  can  see  it  in  your  face." 

Mrs.  Burrell  burned.  "I  guess 
you  can  see  it  inVferie  Cora's  face. 
Eh,  girls?"  |r 

"I  should  think:.«o!"  Emeline  and 
Gladys  cried  togeflber. 

"  It's  true,  then?  There  is  some- 
thing?" Helen  asked.  Carrie  Cora 
turned  scarlet. 

"Yes,"  Carrie  Cora  replied,  lifting 
her  gloved  hand  to  her  forehead. 

"Don't  be  a  ninny,  Carrie  Cora!" 
Mrs.  Burrell  exclaimed. 

Helen  took  the  girl's  hand.  "It's 
all  settled?"  she  asked. 

Carrie  Cora  looked  up  shyly. 
"Yes."  Then  she  cast  her  eyes 
down  again. 

"I'm  so  glad,  dear,"  said  Helen, 
bending  forward  and  kissing  her. 

"  Well,  it  was  you  that  did  it,  Mrs. 
Briggs!"  Mrs.  Burrell  cried,  in  a  loud 
voice,  as  if  to  keep  the  situation  from 
becoming  sentimental,  "  I  might  as 
well  give  yo^^e  credit.     That  talk- 
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in*  to  you  gave  me  that  day  after  your 
ball  just  opened  my  eyes.  I  suppose 
I  am  kind  of  a  cross  old  thing,  and — 
well,  I  didn't  understand  Rufus  James. 
The  family's  always  been  poor  and 
good-for-nothing.  But  Rufus,  he's 
got  lots  of  spunk.  Why,  at  first  he 
wouldn't  come  to  the  house — even 
when  I  said  he  could.  You'd  think 
he  was  a  prince,  the  way  he  acted. 
And  he's  doin'  real  well.  He's  had  a 
raise  in  his  salary,  and  he  ain't  lettin' 
father  do  a  thing  for  him.  " 

'*And  is  it  to  be  soon?"  Helen 
asked. 

•*  The  third  of  next  month,"  Eme- 
line  and  Gladys  cried  together. 

"  And  we  want  you  to  come,  Mrs. 
Briggs,"  said  Carrie  Cora,  recovering 
from  her  embarrassment. 

**  It's  going  to  be  a  church  affair," 
said  Mrs.  Burrell,  severely,  smooth- 
ing the  front  of  her  dress.  This  was 
one  of  the  moments  when  Mrs.  Bur- 
rell betrayed  that  the  possession  of 
plenty  of  money  was  still  novel  to 
her. 

**Oh,  do  come,  Mrs.  Briggs," 
Gladys  pleaded. 

'•Yes,  please,"  Emeline  echoed. 

Helen  hesitated.  **  I  don't  know 
whether  I  can.  " 

**Oh,  promise.  Please  promise," 
Carrie  Cora  insisted. 

'•If  I  can,  I  will,"  Helen  replied, 
feeling  ashamed.  She  knew  that  her 
husband  would  not  entertain  the  no- 
tion for  an  instant. 

**  And,  of  course,  you'll  stay  at  our 
house,"  Mrs.  Burrell  went  on. 
"  We've  had  awing  built  on  this  Win- 
ter. It's  just  like  that  wing  on  yours 
in  Washington." 

"  And  the  furniture's  just  like  yours, 
too,"  said  Carrie  Cora.  "We  got  it 
in  Portland.  They  say  it's  real  an- 
tique. Lots  of  it  has  come  from  old 
houses  in  Portland  and  from  all  kinds 
of  queer  places  in  the  country.  " 

Mrs.  Burrell  looked  proudly  at  her 
eldest  daughter.  **  Ain't  she  changed, 
though?"  she  said,  glancing  at  Helen. 
•*  You'd  hardly  know  her — would  you? 
— ^the  way  she's  brightened  up  since 
Rufus  James  began  to  come  to  the 
house.     Dear  me!     I  used  to  say  to 


father  that  I  didn't  know  what  we 
were  goin'  to  do  with  her." 

Helen  smiled  at  Carrie  Cora.  *'  But 
we've  always  understood  each  other, 
haven't  we,  dear?" 

**Yes,  always,  Mrs.  Briggs,"  the 
girl  replied. 

**And  what  d'you  suppose?"  Mrs. 
Burrell  went  on.  **  Rufus  James 
didn't  want  Carrie  Cora  to  have  any 
trousseau.  He  said  he  didn't  propose 
to  have  people  say  he  was  marryin' 
her  because  her  father  had  money. 
Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  that? 
Father  was  so  mad!  But  I  must  say 
I  kind  of  liked  him  for  it.  But  I  tip 
and  told  him  I'd  attend  to  all  those 
things  myself,  an'  it  was  none  of  his 
business,  anyway.  That's  what  we're 
here  in  New  York  for,"  she  added, 
lowering  her  voice  as  if  afraid  of  be- 
ing overheard  by  the  men  in  the  other 
room.  •*  Father  didn't  let  on,  but  he 
cares  ever  so  much  more  about  Carrie 
Cora  than  for  that  old  law  case  that 
he's  always  talkin'  about.  It's  goin' 
to  be  white  satin — the  weddin'  dress 
— with  real  Valenceens  lace,  an'  she's 
goin'  to  come  out  in  pearl-colored 
silk."  Mrs.  Burrell  stopped  at  the 
sound  of  steps  in  the  hall.  **Oh, 
here  they  are  back  again!  It  must  be 
almost  time  for  us  to  be  goin*  !  We've 
got  lots  of  shoppin'  to  do." 

Douglas  Briggs  walked  over  to  Car- 
rie Cora.  "Well,  young  lady,  I've 
heard  the  news,"  he  said.  He  placed 
both  hands  on  her  hair.  '*  Now,  I'm 
a  good  deal  older  than  you,  and  you 
won't  mind,"  he  went  on,  kissing  her 
between  the  eyes.  "I  hope  he's 
worthy  of  you,  my  dear." 

*'I  hope  I'm  worthy  of  him,  Mr. 
Briggs,"  Carrie  Cora  stammered, 
through  her  embarrassment.  At  that 
moment  she  looked  pretty. 

Briggs  patted  her  hand.  "  My  dear 
child,  no  man  is  worth  half  as  much 
as  a  nice  girl  like  you." 

•*  Now,  don't  you  go  to  spoilin'  my 
children,  Mr.  Briggs,"  Mrs.  Burrell 
exclaimed,  rising.  **Come  on,  fa- 
ther." 

Helen  rose  at  the  same  moment. 
*'  But  we'll  see  you  again,  of  course. 
Come  for  dinner  to-night,  won't  you?" 
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The  girls  looked  delighted.  *•  Oh  !" 
they  exclaimed. 

Mrs.  Burrell  assumed  an  expression 
of  severity.  **  No,  we  won't.  YouVe 
got  enough  on  your  hands,  with  all 
these  political  people  pilin'  in  on  you. 
I  guess  I  know  what  it  is.  We'll  come 
to  say  good-bye,  if  we  can,  to-morrow 
some  time.  Father  says  he's  got  to 
get  back  Thursday.  " 

**  But  we'd  like  to  have  you,  really," 
said  Helen,  smiling. 

Mrs.  Burrell  remained  firm.  **No. 
You're  too  good.  That's  the  only 
trouble  with  you.  Well,  good- 
bye." 

"  You'll  come  to  the  wedding,  won't 
you,  Mr.  Briggs?"  said  Carrie  Cora. 

Briggs  waved  his  hand  toward 
Helen.     "  Ask  the  lady,  "  he  said. 

"  She  said  she'd  come  if  she  could," 
Carrie  Cora  declared. 

"Well,  I'll  come  if  I  can.  Good- 
bye." 

He  followed  them  to  the  door,  and 
he  had  the  air  of  dismissing  them  with 
an  almost  benign  courtesy.  When 
they  had  disappeared  with  Helen  his 
face  took  on  an  expression  of  utter 
weariness.  "What  a  nuisance!"  he 
said  to  himself.  **I  sha'n't  get  a 
stroke  of  work  done  to-day."  He  sat 
at  his  desk  and  pressed  his  fingers 
over  his  eyes.  His  little  exhibitions 
of  hypocrisy  made  him  very  uncom- 
fortable now,  chiefly  because  he  knew 
that  his  wife  took  note  of  them.  After 
a  moment  he  sat  upright  and  nerved 
himself  to  go  pn  with  his  work.  But 
he  had  not  been  alone  for  five 
minutes  when  Michael  interrupted 
again. 

"The  gentlemen  that  left  a  few 
minutes  ago  have  come  back,  sir.  " 

"They  have?"  he  said,  resentfully, 
as  if  Michael  were  to  blame.  "  What 
do  they  want?" 

"  They  want  to  speak  to  you  a  min- 
ute, sir,"  the  servant  replied,  in  a 
defensive  voice. 

Briggs  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
impatience.  "Show  them  in  here," 
he  said,  looking  down  at  the  pile  of 
letters  on  his  desk.  Then  he  stood 
up  and  waited  for  his  callers.  They 
came  in  slowly,  as  if  afraid  of  treading 


on  one  another's  heels;  that  is,  all 
but  one,  the  youngest  and  best  dressed, 
a  rather  handsome  fellow  of  about 
twenty-eight. 

"Well,  gentlemen?"  Briggs  re- 
marked, pleasantly.  The  look  of 
fatigue  and  resentment  had  disap- 
peared from  his  face.  His  eye  singled 
out  the  young  fellow,  as  if  expecting 
him  to  speak.  But  it  was  the  oldest 
of  the  group,  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a 
smooth  face  and  heavy,  white  hair, 
who  spoke  first.  He  had  a  deprecat- 
ing manner,  a  hoarse  voice  and  a  faint 
brogue. 

"  We've  come  back  to  have  another 
little  talk  with  you,  Mr.  Briggs,"  he 
said. 

"All  right,  Mr.  Monahan.  Sit 
down,  gentlemen,  won't  you?"  They 
all  glanced  at  the  chairs  and  remained 
standing. 

"We  didn't  know  just  what  reply 
to  make  to  your  remarks  a  few  min- 
utes ago  till  we  put  our  heads  to- 
gether," Monahan  continued. 

"Well,  what  decision  have  you 
come  to?"  Briggs  asked,  cheerfully. 

Monahan  hesitated.  "Well,  the 
fact  is " 

The  young  fellow  broke  in.  *  *  We're 
not  satisfied,"  he  said,  fiercely.  "We 
think  you  ought  to  make  us  a  more 
definite  promise.  " 

"That's  it,"  Monahan  cried,  for  an 
instant  growing  bolder. 

They  scowled  at  one  another. 

Mr.  Briggs  directed  his  look  toward 
the  young  man.  "  I  think  I  made  no 
promise  to  you,  Mr.  Ferris,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"That's  just  the  trouble,"  Ferris 
exclaimed.  "We  worked  hard  for 
you  last  night,  and  now  we  don't 
propose  to  be  put  off  with  any  vague 
talk.  "  His  lip  curled  scornfully  and 
showed  fine,  white  teeth. 

"  You're  a  little  indefinite  yourself, 
now,  Mr.  Ferris." 

"Well,  then,  I  won't  be,"  Ferris 
cried.  "We  nominated  and  elected 
you  two  years  ago,  and  you  went 
back  on  us.  " 

"  How  was  that?"  Briggs  said,  as  if 
merely  curious.  His  manner  seemed 
to  exasperate  Ferris. 
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**  You  didn't  do  a  thing  for  us.  We 
asked  you  for  places,  and  you  let  them 
all  go  to  the  Civil  Service  men.  " 

**  I  had  to  observe  the  law,"  Briggs 
answered,  in  the  tone  he  had  used 
before. 

*  *  Aw  !"  Ferris  exchanged  glances 
with  his  companions.  *'You  know 
just  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  could 
have  given  those  places  to  the  men 
who  had  worked  for  you.  But  we'll 
say  nothing  about  that  just  now,  "  he 
went  on,  extending  his  right  hand, 
with  the  palm  turned  toward  the 
floor.  '*  That's  off.  We  would  have 
paid  you  back  all  right  last  night  if 
Mr.  Stone  hadn't  promised  you'd 
stand  by  us.  He  smoothed  it  over, 
as  he  said  you  realized  your  mistake, 
and  all  that." 

'*  That's  right,  he  did,"  Monahan 
corroborated,  huskily. 

**  He  said  you  told  him  yourself," 
cried  one  of  the  others,  a  sallow-faced 
man  with  thin,  black  hair. 

"I  did?  When  was  that,  Mr. 
Long?" 

*'Down  in  Washington,"  Long  re- 
plied. **  The  night  you  were  having 
a  blow-out.  " 

For  a  moment  Douglas  Briggs  was 
silent.  **  I  don't  remember  ever  hav- 
ing made  such  a  promise,  "  he  replied, 
thoughtfully. 

Ferris  laughed  bitterly.  "Listen 
to  that,  will  you?" 

**I  should  have  no  right  to  make 
any  such  promise,"  Briggs  continued. 
•*And  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said 
a  few  moments  ago.  I've  pledged 
myself  to  support  the  Civil  Service. 
I  told  you  that  last  night." 

*'Oh,  what  did  that  amount  to?" 
said  Ferris,  with  disgust. 

**That  was  just  a  bluff,"  cried 
Long. 

Briggs  smiled.  *'If  you  believe 
that  was  a  bluff,  I  can't  see  why  you 
should  think  my  promise  worth  any- 
thing." 

**  Well,  there  are  five  of  us  here," 
said  Ferris,  in  a  surly  tone. 

**I  see.  Witnesses!"  Briggs 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  *  *  I  '11  tell  you 
what  I  will  do  for  you.  If  there  are 
any  places  that  come  my  way  that 


aren't  covered  by  the  Civil  Service, 
you  shall  have  them." 

Ferris  looked  at  Briggs  with  open 
contempt.  **We  might  as  well  tell 
you,  sir,  we're  not  satisfied  with  the 
way  you've  treated  us.  An'  with 
your  record,  you've  got  no  right  to 
put  on  any  high  an'  mighty  airs.  " 

Monahan  turned  to  remonstrate 
with  Ferris. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
said  Briggs,  looking  sternly  at  the 
young  fellow. 

Monahan  extended  his  hand  toward 
Briggs.  **  He's  just  talkin'  a  little 
wind,  that's  all,"  he  said,  bowing  and 
gesticulating.  "  He  don't  mean  any- 
thing. We  wanted  to  let  you  know 
how  we  felt.  We  didn't  quite  ex- 
plain that  a  few  moments  ago." 

**I  understand  very  well  how  you 
gentlemen  feel,  and  I'd  help  you  if  I 
could.  I  only  wish  I  could  make  you 
see  that  I  can't  do  what's  impossible." 

Monahan  started  for  the  door,  fol- 
lowed by  the  others,  one  of  whom 
stumbled  over  a  piece  of  furniture. 
"Think  it  over,  sir,  think  it  over," 
he  said,  bowing  and  holding  his  cap 
in  both  hands. 

"  I  can  promise  to  do  that,"  Briggs 
replied. 

For  several  moments  after  his  vis- 
itors left  Briggs  stood  motionless  at 
his  table.  He  appreciated  the  full 
significance  of  the  opposition  to  him 
within  his  own  party.  It  might  mean 
his  defeat.  As  far  back  as  the  pre- 
vious Spring  Stone  had  foreseen  this 
situation.  But  he  said  to  himself 
that  he  could  not  have  acted  differ- 
ently. He  had  done  his  best  to  serve 
the  party  in  all  legitimate  ways;  but 
those  heelers  cared  only  for  their  own 
selfish  interests.  Then  he  realized 
bitterly  that  he  had  made  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  play  a  double  game  ;  he 
had  been  a  straddler.  If  he  had  fol- 
lowed a  straight  course,  if  he  had 
acted  on  his  convictions,  he  might 
now  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  he  had  been  too  good  for  his  party. 
It  was  chiefly  in  order  to  atone  to  his 
own  conscience  for  the  dishonest  work 
he  had  done  that  he  had  refused  to 
cater  to  the  lower  elements  of  the 
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party.  Now  he  saw  that  his  scrupu- 
iQUsness  was  less  an  expression  of 
honesty  than  of  pride.  He  was  in 
one  of  those  moods  when  he  judged 
himself  far  more  harshly  than  he 
would  have  judged  another  man  in 
his  own  position  ;  when  he  lost  faith 
in  the  sincerity  of  any  of  his  motives. 
However,  he  thought  that  now  he 
had  taken  his  stand  he  could  main- 
tain it.  These  fellows  would  give 
him  a  hard  fight  ;  but  he  was  ready 
for  it.  His  resentment  was  aroused; 
he  returned  to  his  desk  with  new  en- 
ergy, as  if  the  contest  were  already 
begun. 

A  few  minutes  later  Michael  en- 
tered with  a  letter.  *  *  Sam  just  brought 
this,  sir,"  he  said,  and  left  the  room. 

Briggs  glanced  at  the  address  and 
recognized  Franklin  West's  hand- 
writing. He  tore  open  the  letter 
hastily.  He  had  a  feeling  that  it 
might  contain  disagreeable  news. 
His  eyes  ran  swiftly  over  the  lines. 

Your  man  has  come  just  as  I  am  leav- 
ing for  Boston.  Sorry  I  can't  go  back  with 
him.  I  came  over  to  New  York  for  only 
a  few  hours.  But  I'll  be  back  in  three 
or  four  days,  when,  of  course,  I  shall 
give  myself  the  pleasure  of  seein{^  you. 
Congratulations  on  your  nomination,  if 
you  will  accept  congratulations  on  a  dead 
sure  thing. 

For  a  moment  Briggs  had  a  sensa- 
tion of  chill.  It  was  like  a  premoni- 
tion. Was  it  possible  that  Franklin 
West  was  going  back  on  him,  too? 
But  he  put  the  thought  aside  as  ab- 
surd. It  would  not  have  occurred  to 
him  if  he  were  not  tired  out  and  if  he 
had  not  had  that  interview  with  the 
heelers.  Still,  it  was  odd  that  West 
should  have  hurried  through  New 
York  without  calling.  It  would  have 
been  simple  and  natural  for  him  to 
stop  for  breakfast  at  the  house  where 
he  had  so  often  received  hospitality. 
Still,  Briggs  thought,  philosophically, 
it  was  a  relief  not  to  be  obliged  to  see 
him. 

For  the  rest  of  the  morning,  how- 
ever, he  felt  uncomfortable.  At 
luncheon  he  had  an  impulse  to  speak 
of  West  to  his  wife,  but  he  checked 
himself. 


XVII 

Two  days  later,  while  Douglas 
Briggs  was  smoking  his  after-dinner 
cigar  in  the  library  and  chatting  with 
Fanny  Wallace,  whose  presence  in  the 
house  greatly  relieved  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  strained  relations  with 
his  wife,  Michael  entered  and  an- 
nounced Mr.  Farley.  "  There  are 
two  gentlemen  with  him,  sir,"  said 
Michael,  **Mr.  De  Witt  and  Mr. 
Saunders.  " 

Briggs  flushed.  '*Ah!"  he  said, 
as  if  ttie  callers  had  suddenly  assumed 
importance  in  his  eyes. 

**  Where  are  they?"  he  asked,  rising 
hastily. 

"In  the  study,  sir." 

*•  All  right,     rilgoin." 

"Give  my  love  to  that  nice  Mr. 
Farley,"  Fanny  called  after  him. 

As  Briggs  entered  the  room  Farley 
rose  with  the  boyish  embarrassment 
of  manner  that  years  of  newspaper 
work  had  not  changed.  He  intro- 
duced his  friends.  De  Witt,  a  tall, 
slim  young  man,  with  a  sweeping 
brown  mustache  and  a  long,  well-cut 
face,  took  his  host's  hand  smilingly. 
Saunders,  shorter,  smooth-faced  and 
keen-eyed,  glanced  at  Briggs  with  a 
look  not  altogether  free  from  suspi- 
cion. In  Saunders  Briggs  recognized 
a  type  of  political  reformer  that  al- 
ways made  him  nervous. 

"  De  Witt  and  Saunders  are  of  the 
Citizens'  Club,"  Farley  explained. 
"In  fact,  we're  all  of  the  Citizen's 
Club,"  he  added,  with  the  air  of  mak- 
ing a  joke. 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  gentle- 
men. Won't  you  sit  down?  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  you  at  the  reporters' 
table  at  the  caucus  the  other  night, 
Farley." 

"Hot  time,  wasn't  it?" 

Briggs  took  from  the  table  a  box  of 
cigars,  which  he  offered  his  callers. 
De  Witt  and  Saunders  shook  their 
heads  and  mumbled  thanks.  Farley 
took  a  cigar  and  smoked  with  his 
host. 

"  Well,  Congressman, "said  Farley, 
"  we  haven't  come  merely  to  take  up 
your  time.  " 
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Briggs  smiled  and  nodded. 

**  We've  come  to  ask  you  some 
questions,"  Farley  continued. 

"  You  always  were  great  on  ques- 
tions, Farley,"  said  Briggs,  with  a 
laugh. 

'*  We've  been  having  a  racket  over 
you  down  at  the  Citizens'  Club,"  Far- 
ley began,  and  Briggs  glanced  smil- 
ingly at  De  Witt  and  Saunders. 

*' Farley  has  made  the  racket," 
Saunders  interposed. 

**  I've  been  trying  to  persuade 
those  fellows  that  you're  a  much  mis- 
understood man,"  said  Farley,  his 
manner  growing  more  earnest. 

**  So  we've  come  here  to  try  to 
understand  you.  Congressman,"  De 
Witt  explained,  amiably. 

Douglas  Briggs  continued  to  look 
amused.  "Anything  I  can  do,  gen- 
tlemen," he  said,  with  an  encourag- 
ing gesture. 

**  I  know  I  needn't  tell  you  that  I've 
always  believed  in  you,  Congress- 
man," Farley  remarked. 

**  You've  been  a  good  friend,  Far- 
ley.    I've  always  appreciated  that." 

Farley  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
**The  fellows  have  been — well, 
bothered  by  those  stories  the  papers 
have  been  publishing  about  you.  It's 
because  they  don't  know  you.  They 
don't  know,  as  I  do,  that  you're  in- 
capable of  any  dirty  work.  " 

'*  Thank  you,  Farley,"  said  Briggs, 
in  a  low  voice. 

**  Well,  matters  came  to  a  head  last 
night  at  the  club  when  we  talked 
over  your  renomination.  To  be  per- 
fectly frank,  a  good  many  of  our  men 
thought  Williams  was  going  to  get 
the  nomination,  and,  if  he  had  got  it, 
we  were  going  to  make  him  our  can- 
didate, too." 

Douglas  Briggs  laughed.  **  You 
are  frank,  Farley.  So,  now  that  I 
have  the  nomination,  you're  all  at  sea. 
Is  that  the  idea?" 

**We  can't  stand  the  opposition 
candidate!"  said  De  Witt. 

Saunders  shook  his  head.  **No; 
Bruce  is  too  much  for  our  stomachs. 
He's  out  of  the  question  altogether." 

'*  So  we'll  have  to  choose  between 
endorsing  you  or  putting  up  a  candi- 


date of  our  own,"  Farley  went  on. 
"In  fact,  that  is  what  most  of  the 
men  want  to  do.  " 

"  You  want  to  help  to  elect  Bruce, 
you  mean?"  said  Briggs,  pleasantly. 

•*  That's  what  it  would  amount  to," 
De  Witt  acknowledged. 

Briggs  hesitated.  "Gentlemen, 
you  are  placing  me  in  a  very  delicate 
position,  "  he  said  at  last.  '  *  What  can 
I  do?" 

"You  can  give  my  friends  here 
some  assurances.  Congressman,"  said 
Farley. 

"  What  assurances?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  can  give  us 
your  word  that  those  stories  in  the 
opposition  papers  are  false." 

Briggs  rose  slowly  from  his  seat. 
His  face  grew  pale.  .  After  a  long 
silence,  he  said:  "Farley,  do  you 
remember  what  I  said  to  you  last 
Spring,  when  you  asked  me  to  deny 
those  stories?  I  said  they  were  too 
contemptible  to  be  noticed!" 

Farley  looked  disappointed.  *  *  Then 
you  won't  help  us?  You  won't  help 
me  in  the  fight  I've  been  making  for 
you?" 

"  Gentlemen,"  Douglas  Briggs 
went  on,  speaking  slowly  and  impres- 
sively, "I  know  perfectly  well  what 
you  are  driving  at,  and  I'm  going  to 
try  to  meet  you  halfway.  But  I'm  a 
man  as  well  as  a  politician,  and  you 
can't  blame  me  if  I  resent  being 
placed  on  the  rack  like  a  criminal. 
However,  I  appreciate  your  motives 
in  coming  here,  and  I'm  grateful  to 
Farley  for  all  he's  done  for  me.  Let 
me  say  this,  once  for  all:  If  I  am 
elected  I  shall  go  back  to  Congress 
with  clean  hands  and  with  a  clear 
conscience,  ready  to  do  my  duty 
wherever  I  see  it.  Within  the  past 
few  months  my  relations  with  Frank- 
lin West  have  been  the  subject  of 
newspaper  talk.  West  has  been  my 
personal  friend.  I  have  trusted  him 
and  respected  him.  Lately  I  have 
discovered  that  he  is  a  scoundrel.  He 
is  coming  here  this  morning,  and  I 
shall  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  tell- 
ing him  so.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you 
honor  me  with  an  endorsement,  I 
pledge  my  word  that  you  will  find  me 
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in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  work 
yon 're  doing."  He  stopped;  his  lips 
tightened.  **  I  confess  that  I  should 
not  have  the  courage  to  say  these 
things,  to  humble  myself  like  this, 
but  for  this  good  friend  here.  I  only 
wish  there  were  more  like  him." 

Farley  smiled.  "Well,  Congress- 
man, I  knew  you'd  see  through  that 
fellow  some  day." 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  asked 
me  for  some  assurances,"  Douglas 
Briggs  continued.  **  I  might  as  well 
tell  you  frankly  that  I  can  only  give 
you  the  assurance  of  my  good  faith, 
of  my  honesty  of  intention.  I've 
made  blunders  in  my  career  so  far  that 
I  shall  regret  to  my  dying  day.  IVe 
been  the  target  of  the  sensational 
newspapers;  but  I  don't  mind  that. 
Many  of  the  stories  printed  about  me, 
I  can  honestly  say,  have  been  abso- 
lute calumnies.  Some  of  the  censure 
has  been  deserved.  I  suppose  that 
the  lesson  of  politics  can't  be  learned 
in  a  day.  At  any  rate,  it  has  taken 
me  several  bitter  years  to  learn  it,  and 
I'm  not  sure  that  I've  learned  it  all 
yet.  But  no  matter  how  great  my 
mistakes  have  been,  in  my  heart  I've 
always  been  in  S3mipathy  with  clean 
politics.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  for  the  past  few  years  I've  been 
getting  farther  and  farther  away  from 
my  party.  The  other  night  I  secured 
my  nomination  in  the  teeth  of  pretty 
strenuous  opposition.  Just  now  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
coming  campaign  I  shall  have  to  meet 
as  enemies  men  who  have  been  my 
strongest  friends.  As  you  probably 
know,  a  good  many  of  my  East  Side 
supporters  have  gone  back  on  me. 
This  means  a  big  loss.  Even  with 
the  strength  you  might  give  me,  my 
election  would  be  doubtful.  So,  if 
you  support  me,  you'll  gain  very  little 
for  yourselves,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
We  might  as  well  look  the  situation  in 
the  face,  you  know.  " 

"  Well,  sir,  the  more  enemies  you 
make  among  the  machine  men  the 
more  willing  we  are  to  stand  by  you, 
Congressman,"  said  Farley.  **The 
harder  the  fight  the  better  we  like  it." 

"That's    very    consoling,    Farley. 


Only  you  fellows  had  better  go  slow 
before  you  decide  to  try  to  whitewash 
me.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  feel 
quite  fit  for  your  company.  I'm  not 
good  enough  for  you.  I've  been  a 
good  deal  of  a  machine  man  myself, 
you  know." 

Farley  laughed.  '  *  That's  all  right. 
We  haven't  any  objections  to  the 
machine.  We  only  object  to  the  men 
who  are  running  it  just  at  present." 

"  I  don't  think  it's  necessary  to  keep 
you  on  the  rack  any  longer,"  said 
De  Witt,  rising.     The  others  rose  too. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Briggs,  with  a 
smile.  "Will  any  of  you  gentlemen 
have  a — ?  I  always  hesitate  in  asking 
any  members  of  the  Citizens'  Club." 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Saunders; 
"too  early  in  the  morning."  The 
others  shook  their  heads. 

"  You'll  probably  hear  from  us  be- 
fore long,"  said  Farley,  at  the  door. 


XVIII 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast 
Helen  Briggs  followed  her  husband 
into  the  study.  "  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,  Douglas,"  she  said. 

"Well?"  He  looked  embarrassed, 
as  he  always  did  now  on  finding  him- 
self alone  with  her. 

"  It's  about  the  house,"  she  went  on. 
"  Have  you  done  anything  about  rent- 
ing it  this  Winter?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  betraying  a  little 
impatience.  "  I've  had  other  things 
to  think  about.  Besides,  I  shall  be 
over  here  now  and  then.  " 

"  But  it  would  hardly  pay  to  keep 
the  house  open  for  that,"  she  insisted, 
gently.  *  *  Besides,  it  would  be  gloomy 
for  you  here " 

"Alone?"  he  said,  sharply,  looking 
up  at  her.  "Yes,"  he  repeated, 
drily;  "it  would  be  lonely."  He 
lifted  his  hand  to  his  head.  "  I  sup- 
pose you're  right  about  that,"  he 
sighed.  "  I'll  speak  to  an  agent  to- 
morrow. We  can  doubtless  rent  it 
furnished.  Still,  it's  a  little  late  in 
the  season,"  he  concluded,  vaguely. 

"  I  shall  want  to  have  some  of  our 
things    sent    to  Waverly,"  she  said. 
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"  I  thought  I  would  begin  to  get  them 
together  to-day." 

**Oh,  don't  begin  to  break  up  till 
we're  ready  to  get  out  of  here!"  he 
exclaimed.  *  *  Wait  till  after  the  elec- 
tion. Besides,  I  expect  Franklin 
West  over  in  a  few  days,  and  I  don't 
want  him  to  come  into  an  empty 
house."  He  was  glad  of  the  chance 
to  mention  West's  coming  in  this  in- 
direct way.  He  kept  his  eyes  turned 
from  his  wife. 

After  a  moment  of  silence  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice  :  **  He  is  coming  here?" 

He  gave  her  a  quick  glance.  **  Yes  ; 
why  not?" 

She  moved  slightly,  but  she  did 
not  answer.     She  grew  slightly  paler. 

**I  know  you  don't  like  him,"  he 
went  on,  angry  with  himself  for  tak- 
ing an  apologetic  attitude,  "but 
surely  you  won't  object  to  his  staying 
here  a  day  or  two.  You've  never  ob- 
jected before." 

**I  didn't  know  him  then  as  I  do 
now,"  she  said. 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  he 
asked,  angrily.  Then,  when  he  saw 
that  she  had  no  reply  to  make,  he 
went  on,  in  a  more  conciliatory  tone  : 
**  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  avoid 
asking  him.  You  know  perfectly 
well " 

The  blood  had  rushed  to  her  face. 
**If  he  comes,  Douglas,"  she  said, 
**  I  can't  stay  here." 

He  walked  swiftly  toward  her  and 
rested  his  hand  on  one  of  the  chairs. 
His  eyes  shone.  **  I've  stood  enough 
of  this  behavior  from  you,  Helen, 
and  now  I'm  going  to  put  my  foot 
down.  You  sha'n't  stir  out  of  this 
house.  You'll  stay  here,  and  you'll 
receive  Franklin  West  as  you  receive 
all  my  other  friends.  He  knows  you're 
here,  and  I  don't  propose  to  allow  him 
to  be  insulted  by  your  leaving.  Do 
you  understand?" 

Helen  bowed.  "Perfectly,"  she 
said,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Then  youll  do  as  I  say?" 

"No,"  she  replied,  quietly;  "I'll 
go.     I'll  leave  this  very  morning." 

"Then  if  you  leave,"  he  said, 
"you'll  leave  for  good." 

"As  you  please."    Helen  turned 


and  walked  slowly  toward  the  door. 
He  watched  her  angrily.  As  she 
opened  the  door  she  leaned  against  it 
heavily  and  caught  her  breath  in  a 
sob. 

He  stepped  forward  quickly  and 
took  her  in  his  arms.  "Helen,"  he 
cried,  brokenly,  "  I  didn't  mean  that! 
I  didn't  know  what  I  was  saying!  It's 
because  I  love  you  that  I'm  so  harsh 
with  you.  Can't  you  see  I've  been 
in  hell  ever  since  this  trouble  began? 
Everything  I've  done  has  been  done 
for  you.  I've  made  mistakes.  I've 
done  wrong.  But  God  knows  I  want 
to  get  out  of  it;  and  I  will  get  out  of 
it,  if  you'll  only  have  patience.  I  hate 
that  man  West  as  much  as  you  do. 
But  I  can't  throw  him  down  now.  It 
would  mean  ruin  for  me.  Only  lis- 
ten to  reason,  won't  you?  Besides, 
you  haven't  anything  against  West. 
Hasn't  he  always  treated  you  civilly?" 
He  hesitated,  watching  the  tears  that 
ran  down  her  cheeks.  "Well,  hasn't 
he?    Answer  me,  Helen." 

She  drew  herself  away  from  him. 
She  had  a  sudden  temptation  to  tell 
him  the  whole  truth.  It  seemed  for 
an  instant  as  if  this  avowal  might 
clear  up  the  whole  trouble  between 
them.  Then  she  thought  of  what  the 
other  consequences  might  be,  and  she 
checked  herself.  "I  can't  tell  you, 
Douglas.  You  mustn't  ask  me  to 
meet  him  again.  I  can't  look  him  in 
the  face.  The  mere  sight  of  him 
makes  me  creep." 

He  looked  helplessly  at  her,  think- 
ing that  he  understood  the  full  mean- 
ing of  her  words.  Then  he  turned 
away.  "  I  never  thought  I  should 
drag  you  into  this,  Helen,"  he  said, 
bitterly.  "  I — I  don't  blame  you.  Of 
course,  I  know  it  is  all  my  fault.  " 

"Then  why  not  undo  this  fault?" 
she  cried.     "  Why  not ?" 

He  held  out  his  hand  despairingly. 
"  Don't  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  You  don't 
understand.  You  can't  You  women 
never  can.  " 

She  dried  her  eyes  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  room.  "Since  you  are 
determined  not  to  have  him  here," 
her  husband  remarked,  with  a  re- 
sumption of    reproach  in    his  tone, 
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"  I'll  not  ask  him  to  stay.  Ill  offer 
some  excuse." 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  they  did 
not  refer  to  West  again.  The  next 
morning  Briggs  looked  for  a  letter 
from  him  from  Boston,  but  none 
came. 

Two  days  later  he  received  a  brief 
note  that  West  had  dictated  to  his 
stenographer  in  Washington.  Press- 
ing business  had  called  him  home  ;  he 
had  not  even  stopped  over  in  New 
York.  So  that  scene  with  Helen  might 
have  been  avoided,  after  all,  Briggs 
thought,  with  a  sigh.  He  tried  to  for- 
get about  the  episode,  however,  and 
during  the  next  few  days  the  pressure 
of  campaign  work  absorbed  him.  The 
Citizens'  Club  had  endorsed  his  can- 
didacy, and  their  support,  he  believed, 
would  more  than  counterbalance  the 
opi>osition  within  his  own  party.  Dur- 
ing the  day  he  either  received  the 
crowds  of  importunate  visitors,  chief- 
ly constituents  with  axes  to  grind, 
who  seemed  to  think  his  time  be- 
longed to  them,  or  he  was  working 
up  the  speeches  that  he  was  to  de- 
liver at  night.  He  had  long  before 
ceased  to  write  out  what  he  intended 
to  say;  a  few  notes  written  on  a  card 
gave  him  all  the  clues  he  needed.  He 
spent  considerable  time,  however,  in 
poring  over  statistics  and  over  news- 
papers, from  which  he  culled  most  of 
his  material. 

One  morning,  about  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  election  was  to  be  held,  Mi- 
chael appeared  in  the  library  with  a 
card  and  the  announcement  that  the 
lady  was  waiting  in  the  reception 
room. 

**  Miss  Wing!"  said  Briggs,  absent- 
ly. "Where  have  I  seen  that  name? 
What  can  she  want  with  me?"  Then 
his  face  lighted  up.  **Oh,  yes,  I  re- 
member. "  He  looked  serious  again. 
**  Why  should  she  come  here,  to  take 
up  my  time?  I  don't  believe  I — 
Well,  show  her  in,  Michael,"  he  said, 
impatiently. 

Miss  Wing  wore  one  of  her  most 
extravagant  frocks.  When  Douglas 
Briggs  offered  his  hand  and  greeted 
her,  her  face  grew  radiant. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  remember 


me.  Congressman.  But  then  it's  part 
of  your  business  to  remember  people, 
isn't  it?"  she  said,  archly. 

**  It's  pretty  hard  work  sometimes; 
but  I  remember  you  perfectly." 

**  That's  very  flattering,  I'm  sure." 
Miss  Wing  sank  into  the  seat  Briggs 
had  placed  for  her.  "Well,  Con- 
gressman, I've  come  on  a  disagree- 
able errand." 

**I*m  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said 
Briggs,  with  a  smile. 

"But  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,"  Miss  Wing  hastened  to 
explain. 

"  That  makes  it  all  right,  then." 

"It's  about —  Well,  I  suppose  I 
might  come  to  the  point  at  once.  It's 
connected  with  the  Transcontinental 
Railway." 

"M'm!  Aren't  your  readers  tired 
of  hearing  about  that?" 

Miss  Wing  shook  her  head.  "  Not 
when  there  are  new  and  exciting  de- 
velopments," she  said,  insinuatingly. 

"  Such  as  what?" 

Miss  Wing  waited  for  a  moment. 
"Well,  thus  far  the  papers  have 
spared  Mrs.  Briggs." 

"  Mrs.  Briggs?  What  has  Mrs. 
Briggs  to  do  with  that  matter?'*  In 
spite  of  his  effort  to  keep  his  self- 
control,  Douglas  Briggs  betrayed 
anger  in  his  voice. 

"  Simply  this,"  Miss  Wing  went  on, 
coolly.  "  I  warn  you  it's  very  un- 
pleasant. But  I — I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  tell  you." 

"Go  ahead,  then." 

Miss  Wing  fell  into  a  dramatic  atti- 
tude, her  right  hand  extended  and 
resting  on  her  parasol.  "I  happen 
to  know  that  Mr.  Franklin  West  has 
taken  advantage  of  his  hold  on  you 
to  make  love  to  your  wife.  " 

Briggs  rose  from  his  seat.  "This 
is  the  worst  yet,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

Miss  Wing  lifted  her  eyebrows. 
"  You  don't  believe  it?" 

"Of  course  I  don't,"  he  replied, 
contemptuously. 

"  But  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes. 
You're  still  incredulous,  aren't  you? 
It  was  the  night  of  your  ball  in 
Washington.      Mr.   West    was    with 
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Mrs.  Briggs  in  the  library.  I  saw  him 
threaten  her,  and  I  saw  that  she  was 
frightened.  Knowing  your  relations 
— excuse  me,  but  I  must  be  frank — 
knowing  your  relations,  it  wasn't  hard 
for  me  to  understand  what  he  was 
sa)dng." 

Briggs  looked  angrily  at  his  visitor. 
**Why  have  you  come  to  me  with 
this  vile  story?"  he  cried. 

Miss  Wing  met  his  looks  without 
flinching.  '*  In  the  first  place,  because 
I  thought  you  ought  to  know  it." 

**  That  was  why  you  waited  for  six 
months  to  tell  me?"  he  said,  scorn- 
fully. 

'*No.  I  waited  because  of  my 
second  reason.  I  knew  that  if  you 
were  nominated  again  the  informa- 
tion would  be  more  valuable  to  me. 
There!" 

"  How,  more  valuable?" 

"You  public  men  are  so  dull  at 
times!  It's  simply  that  I — well,  I 
don't  want  to  publish  the  story,  though 
it  is  a  beautiful  story.  It's  not  only 
a  splendid  sensation,  but  it's  a  touch 
of  romance  in  your  stupid  politics." 

**  You  want  me  to  pay  you  not  to 
publish  the  story.     Is  that  it?" 

Miss  Wing  grew  serious.  **  Ex- 
actly!" 

Briggs  smiled  coldly.  **Well, 
you've  come  to  the  wrong  man.  I've 
done  a  good  many  things  in  my  career 
that  I  regret,  but  I've  never  yet  sub- 
mitted to  blackmail." 

"That's  a  hard  word,  Mr.  Briggs." 
Miss  Wing  glared  at  Briggs,  but  he 
made  no  comment.  "You  prefer^ 
then,  to  have  your  wife's  name  dis- 
graced, perhaps?"  she  said. 

"  I  tell  you  the  whole  story  is  a 
lie!" 

"  You  believe  that  I've  made  it  up, 
do  you?" 

Briggs  laughed  contemptuously. 
"  Put  any  construction  on  my  words 
that  you  please,"  and  he  jammed  his 
hand  over  the  bell  on  the  table  beside 
him.  "  But  let  me  tell  you  this,  once 
for  all:  Not  to  protect  my  wife  or 
myself  will  I  be  cajoled  into  pay- 
ing one  cent.  Publish  your  article. 
Do  all  the  mischief  you  can!" 

Miss  Wing  rose  indignantly     "I'll 


queer    your    election    for    you!"  she 
cried,  as  Michael  entered. 

"Show    this    lady  out,    Michael," 
said  Briggs,  quietly. 


XIX 

For  the  next  ten  minutes  Douglas 
Briggs  paced  his  study.  He  kept  re- 
peating to  himself  that  what  that 
woman  had  said  was  impossible  ;  she 
had  come  simply  to  blackmail  him; 
she  had  supposed  him  to  be  an  easy 
mark.  But  it  was  strange  that 
Helen's  discovery  of  his  relations  with 
West  should  have  followed  so  closely 
after  the  night  of  the  ball  in  Washing- 
ton. Could  West  have  been  so  cowardly 
as  to  expose  him  to  her  ?  It  flashed  upon 
Briggs  that  on  the  very  morning  after 
the  ball  he  had  found  Helen  reading- 
his  scrapbooks.  Why  had  she  done 
that?  What  had  been  a  merely  com- 
monplace incident  now  seemed  full 
of  significance.  Was  she  searching 
those  files  for  support  of  West's 
charges?  The  idea  seemed  too  hide- 
ous, too  monstrous.  For  a  moment 
Briggs  had  a  sensation  of  having  been 
accused  of  a  crime  of  which  he  was 
innocent.  Then  he  called  himself  a 
fool.  West  had  very  little  respect  for 
women,  but  he  was  altogether  too  ex- 
perienced, too  much  a  man  of  the 
world,  to  insult  a  woman  like  Helen. 

The  only  sensible  course  to  pursue 
was  to  ignore  Miss  Wing  altogether. 
If  she  started  the  story  about  him  it 
would  merely  add  one  more  to  the 
scandals  already  in  circulation.  Thus 
far  they  did  not  appear  to  hurt  him 
much.  The  chances  were,  however, 
that  the  woman  would  not  dare  to 
carry  out  her  threat.  Besides,  Briggs 
thought  with  satisfaction,  the  in- 
creased severity  of  the  libel  laws  was 
making  newspapers  more  careful  of 
what  they  said,  even  about  men  run- 
ning for  oflSce.  He  was  himself  used 
to  hearing  similar  stories  about  his 
colleagues  in  Washington,  and  he  paid 
little  attention  to  them.  As  for 
Helen,  he  decided  that  he  would  not 
degrade  his  wife  even  by  mentioning 
the  matter  to  her.     He  returned  to 
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his  work,  however,  with  bitterness  in 
his  mind,  and  when,  an  hour  later, 
Helen  entered  the  room,  he  looked  up 
quickly  and  said  : 

**Oh,  there's  something  I  want  to 
ask  you." 

He  dropped  his  pen  and  scanned 
her  face,  letting  his  chin  rest  on  his 
hands.  *'  Why  is  it  that  you  were  so 
dead  set  against  having  Franklin 
West  come  here  the  other  day?" 

She  waited,  as  if  carefully  prepar- 
ing an  answer.  **  I  would  rather  not 
speak  of  that  again,  Douglas,"  she 
said. 

**  But  I  want  to  speak  of  it,"  he  in- 
sisted. **  And  I  want  you  to  speak  of 
it  in  plain  language.  You  needn't  be 
afraid  of  wounding  me.  Was  it  be- 
cause of  my  connection  with  him  in 
that  railroad  business?" 

He  saw  her  face  flush.  Her  hand 
twitched  at  her  belt.  *M  never  liked 
him,"  she  said.     **  I  told  you  that." 

**Oh!"  he  cried,  impatiently, 
"this  isn't  a  question  of  your  liking 
him  or  disliking  him.  You  dislike  a 
good  many  people."  She  looked  at 
him  reproachfully.  **  You  know  per- 
fectly well  you  do,  even  if  you  don't 
say  so.  Don't  you  suppose  I  can 
tell?"  He  felt  suddenly  ashamed, 
and  checked  himself.  **  Excuse  me, 
dear,"  he  said;  **I  didn't  mean  to 
be  disagreeable;  but  I  want  you  to 
be  open  with  me  in  this  matter. 
What's  your  reason  for  saying  you'd 
leave  here  if  he  came  to  stay?" 

"Don't,  Douglas!"  Helen's  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  **  Please  don't  ask 
me.  It's  better  that  you  shouldn't. 
I've  tried,  oh,  I've " 

**  There  is  sl  reason,  then,"  he  de- 
clared, with  grim  triumph.  *'Now, 
I'm  going  to  find  out  what  it  is,"  he 
added,  with  quiet  determination. 

She  sank  hopelessly  to  the  couch. 
He  leaned  forward  and  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her.  **  Well,"  he  said,  **  I'm 
waiting." 

**  The  last  time  he  was  at  our  house 
in  Washington  he — he  insulted  me.  " 

Briggs  started  back,  as  if  someone 
had  aimed  a  blow  at  him.  **He  in- 
sulted you?"  he  cried,  incredulously. 
**This  must  be  some  fancy  of  yours. 


West  is  the  most  courteous,  the  most 
suave — he's  too  suave.  What  did  he 
say?" 

**  He  told  me  that  he  was  in  love 
with  me,  that  he'd  been  in  love  with 
me  for  years.  He  said  that  was  why 
he'd  helped  you  so  much.  When  I 
tried  to  call  the  servants  he  said  they 
were  his  servants,  in  his  pay,  that 
you  were  in  his  pay — "  Helen 
dropped  her  head  on  the  couch.  Her 
figure  shook. 

Her  husband  looked  at  her,  dazed. 
**The  scoundrel!"  he  said,  under  his 
breath. 

**  Perhaps  now  you  can  understand 
why  I  loathe  him  so.  I  always  knew 
what  he  was.  I've  always  been  afraid 
of  him." 

Briggs  grew  suddenly  angry. 
**  Why  didn't  you  speak  of  this  before? 
Why  didn't  you?"  He  clasped  his 
hands  over  his  face.     **  God!" 

**  I  couldn't.  He  said  it  would  ruin 
you." 

*  *  Ruin  me  !"  Briggs  repeated,  sav- 
agely. Then  he  looked  pityingly  at 
his  wife.  **And  you've  kept  silent 
all  these  months  just  to  protect  me?" 
He  turned  away.  **I  might  have 
known  what  this  life  would  lead  to," 
he  went  on,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 
"I've  dragged  myself  through  the 
gutter,  and  I've  dragged  my  family 
with  me." 

Helen  rose  from  the  couch. 

"You  ought  to  have  told  me,"  he 
went  on,  this  time  without  reproach. 
"  That  would  have  been  the  only  fair 
thing  to  do.  But  it  isn't  too  late,"  he 
concluded,  grimly. 

A  look  of  terror  appeared  in  her 
face.  "What  do  you  mean,  Doug- 
las?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  I  intend  to 
kill  him,"  he  replied,  with  a  scorn 
that  was  plainly  directed  against  him- 
self. "We  can  get  along  without 
any  heroics.  " 

"What—?"  She  looked  at  him 
with  the  helplessness  of  a  woman  in 
such  a  situation.  Then  she  walked 
toward  him.  "  Please  let  it  all  go, 
Douglas,"  she  said.  "No  harm  has 
been  done  to  me,  I  mean.  Don't, 
don't " 
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"Don't  make  a  scandal?  No,  I 
won't.  I  promise  you  that.  YouVe 
suffered  enough  out  of  this  thing." 
He  had  an  impulse  to  go  forward  and 
kiss  her,  but  a  fear  of  appearing  too 
spectacular  checked  him.  He  had 
the  Anglo-Saxon's  horror  of  acting  up 
to  a  situation.  Besides,  in  her  man- 
ner there  was  something  that  stung 
his  pride.  He  could  more  easily  have 
borne  reproaches. 

When  she  had  left  the  room  he 
asked  himself  what  he  could  do.  He 
felt  as  helpless  as  his  wife  had  been  a 
few  moments  before.  Of  course,  he 
would  break  with  West;  but  this  con- 
tingency did  not  affect  the  real  ques- 
tion between  them.  He  might  thrash 
the  fellow  ;  but  even  that  would  be  a 
poor  satisfaction.  He  clearly  saw 
that  in  this  matter  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  for  him  as  satisfaction. 
He  alone  was  to  blame;  he  had 
brought  the  shame  on  himself  by  in- 
troducing to  his  wife  a  man  for  whom 
no  honest  man  or  woman  could  feel 
respect.  He  must  take  his  medicine, 
bitter  as  it  was. 

It  grew  more  bitter  as  the  days 
passed  and  he  did  nothing.  West, 
he  felt  sure,  would  never  enter 
his  house  again.  When  they  did 
meet  it  would  be  in  Washington, 
where  he  would  let  the  fellow 
know  that  their  business  deals  were 
at  an  end.  There  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  end  now;  he  had 
done  the  work,  and  he  had  received 
his  pay,  he  thought,  with  self-disgust. 
In  future  he  should  keep  himself  out 
of  any  such  complications.  West 
had  taught  him  a  lesson  that  would 
keep  him  straight  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Two  days  before  the  election 
Michael  announced  a  visitor.  When 
Douglas  Briggs  heard  the  name  the 
expression  of  his  face  changed  so 
completely  that  it  found  a  reflection 
in  Michael's  face. 

**  Where  is  he?"  Briggs  asked. 

**  In  the  drawing-room,  sir.  Shall 
I  ask  him  to  step  in  here?" 

**No."  Briggs  adjusted  the  collar 
of  his  coat.  "I'll  go  in  there,"  he 
said. 


As  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room 
he  met  his  wife,  entering  from  the 
hall.  She  looked  as  if  she  were  about 
to  faint.  **  I  saw  him  as  I  came  down 
the  stairs,"  she  said.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  her  husband's  shoulder. 
**  Douglas,  you  won't  be  foolish,  will 
you?" 

He  drew  her  hand  away.  She 
noticed  that  his  arm  was  quivering. 
"Don't  be  afraid,"  he  replied,  impa- 
tiently. "I'll  make  short  work  of 
him,  and  there'll  be  no  scene.  Think 
of  his  coming  here  !"  he  added,  with  a 
laugh. 

She  followed  him  into  the  hall. 
When  he  entered  the  drawing-room 
he  closed  the  door  behind  him.  West 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  mantel; 
he  wore  a  long  frock  coat,  and  a  pair 
of  yellow  gloves  hung  from  one  hand. 
On  seeing  Briggs  he  came  forward, 
smiling,  and  offering  his  hand. 

"Glad  to  catch  you  in,"  he  said. 
"  I  came  over  in  a  tremendous  hurry. 
I " 

He  stopped.  Briggs  stood  in  front 
of  him,  looking  him  sharply  in  the 
face,  with  hands  clasped  behind  his 
back. 

"West!" 

Franklin  West  let  his  hand  drop. 
His  eyes  showed  astonishment. 
"  What's  the  matter?"  he  gasped. 

Briggs  went  on,  in  a  lower  voice: 
"  West,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you,  and  I  might  as  well  say  it  with- 
out any  preliminaries.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  you're  a  blackguard.  " 

"What!"  West  exclaimed. 

"I have  heard  from  my  wife  how 
you  insulted  her  at  our  house  last 
Spring." 

^^ Insulted  her?  It's — ^it's  a  mis- 
take.    I  never " 

Briggs  drew  nearer  West.  He 
looked  dangerous.  "  No.  There's 
no  mistake.  'M.y  wife  isn't  in  the 
habit  of  lying.  Now,  I  have  just  one 
thing  to  say  to  you.  That  is,  get  out 
of  here.  Don't  ever  show  yourself  in 
my  house  again.  If  you  do,  by  God, 
you'll  pay  for  it!" 

West  had .  recovered  from  his  be- 
wilderment. "  You  must  be  crazy!" 
he  said. 
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**  I  shall  be  if  you  don't  take  your- 
self out  of  my  sight  pretty  quick.  " 

"  You  mean  to  throw  me  over, 
then?" 

"Yes,  you  and  your  whole  gang. 
I've  had  enough  of  you.  You  thought 
you  owned  me,  didn't  you?" 

West  did  not  flinch.  '*  It's  war  be- 
tween us,  then,  is  it?"  he  said. 

*'  Call  it  what  you  please,  but  get 
out!" 

West  smiled.  "Very  well,  then.  I 
think  we  understand  each  other. 
Now  that  you've  got  your  nomination 
again  you  believe  you're  strong 
enough  to  stand  up  against  us.  After 
we've  made  you,  you're  going  to 
knife  us.  And  you  make  your  wife 
the  cloak,  the  pretext — ^just  as  you've 
used  her  all  along!" 

Douglas  seized  West  by  the  throat 
and  hurled  him  to  the  floor. 

The  door  opened,  and  Helen  stood 
on  the  threshold.  "Douglas!"  she 
cried. 

Briggs  released  his  hold  and  stood 
up.  "  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  glancing 
at  his  wife.  "  I  forgot  myself.  "  He- 
glanced  at  the  prostrate  figure. 
"Get  out!" 

West  rose,  his  face  red  with  anger. 
He  walked  slowly  toward  the  door. 
Then  he  turned  **  You'll  pay  for 
this!"  he  said. 


XX 

On  the  night  of  the  election  Farley 
stood  at  the  telephone  in  Douglas 
Briggs's  library.  ' *  Oh,  hello  !  hello  !" 
he  called.  **  Yes,  this  is  Mr.  Briggs's 
house.  Yes,  Congressman  Briggs. 
What?"  He  glanced  at  Guy,  who  sat 
at  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
"They've  shut  me  off!"  he  said,  dis- 
gusted He  rang  impatiently.  Then 
he  rang  again.  "  Hello  !  Is  this  Cen- 
tral? Well,  I  want  Central.  Who 
are  you?  No,  I  rang  off  long  ago. 
Well  then,  ring  off,  can't  you?"  He 
turned  toward  Guy.  **Damn  that 
girl!"  Then  an  exclamation  in  the 
telephone  caused  him  to  say,  hastily, 
**  Oh,  excuse  me.  "  He  smiled  at  Guy. 
"Telephones  are  corrupting  things. 


aren't  they?  What?"  he  continued, 
with  his  lips  at  the  transmitter. 
"  What's  that  about  manners?  Oh,  I 
never  had  any?  Excuse  me,  but  I'm 
nervous.  Yes,  nervous.  Well,  give 
me  the  number,  won't  you?  9-0-7 
Spring.  Oh,  I  bêg  your  pardon,  I 
thought  you  were  Central."  He 
turned  from  the  transmitter.  **rve 
offended  her  again.  What?  Yes. 
Well,  excuse  me,  please.  Well,  I'll 
try.  Thank  you.  Thank  heaven, 
she's  rung  off!  Women  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  to  get  near  telephones.  " 
He  rang  again.  "Is  this  Central? 
Oh,  yes,  thanks,  9-0-7  Spring,  please. 
Now  for  a  wait!"  He  leaned  weakly 
against  the  wall. 

Guy  rose  quickly.  "Here,  let  me 
hold  it  for  you  awhile.  You  take  a 
rest." 

'  *  Thanks.  "  Farley  sank  into  Guy's 
chair.  "  I've  spent  most  of  the  day 
at  that  'phone,"  he  said,  with  a  long 
sigh. 

"Yes,  waiting,"  Guy  was  saying. 
"  Eh?  What  a  very  fresh  young  per- 
son that  is,  Farley.  Yes,"  he  ex- 
claimed, snappishly,  "9-0-7.  Yes," 
he  repeated,  loudly,  "Spring.  Who 
do  you  want,  Farley?" 

Farley  stood  up.  "  Give  it  to  me.  " 
As  Guy  returned  to  his  seat,  Farley 
cried:  "Hello!  Is  Harlowe  there? 
Yes,  J.  B.  Harlowe,  your  political 
man.  Well,  ask  him  to  come  to  the 
'phone.  Just  listen  to  the  hum  of 
that  office,  will  you?"  he  said,  dream- 
ily. *'  I  can  hear  the  old  ticker  going 
tick,  tick,  tick,  tick,  tick.  The  boys 
must  be  hustling  to-night.  " 

Guy,  who  had  taken  his  place  at  the 
desk  again,  rested  his  head  on  both 
hands.  "  You  love  newspaper  work, 
don't  you,  Farley?" 

"  I  love  it  and  I  hate  it.  I  wish  I'd 
never  gone  into  it,  and  I  couldn't  be 
happy  out  of  it.  It's  got  into  my 
blood,  I  suppose.  They  say  it  always 
does  if  you  stay  in  it  long  enough.  I — 
Oh,  hello,  Harlowe  !  Well,  how  goes  it? 
Any  returns  down  there?  We  haven't 
heard  a  word  for  an  hour.  Pretty 
quiet?  Yes,  this  is  just  the  time!  What 
district?  235?  Good!  Funny  we  don't 
hear.     Oh,  yes;  just  come  in.     We'll 
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get  it  by  messenger,  I  suppose.  We*re 
ahead  by  235  in  the  Ninth  District, 
Guy.  What's  that?"  Farley  listened 
intently.  '  '  Well,  I  can  tell  you  this — 
you'll  waste  your  time  if  you  send  a 
man  up  here.  Congressman  Briggs 
is  asleep  at  this  minute,  and  we  don't 
propose  to  wake  him  up.  He's  nearly 
dead.  He's  been  rushing  it  without  a 
break  since  the  campaign  opened. 
Seven  speeches  last  night!  Think  of 
that!  Eh?  No,  we  don't  propose  to 
deny  the  story.  We've  had  a  string 
of  reporters  here  all  day  long,  and 
we've  steered  them  all  off.  They 
haven't  even  seen  Briggs."  He 
burst  out  laughing.  Then  he  suddenly 
became  sober.  *  *  All  right,  that's  the 
way  to  talk  to  'em.  Call  me  up  if  you 
get  anything  important." 

**What  story?"  Guy  asked,  when 
Farley  had  rung  off. 

**  That  nasty  lie  published  in  the 
Chronicle  this  morning,"  Farley  re- 
plied, dropping  into  a  big  chair  near 
the  desk. 

**  Mrs.  Briggs  hasn't  seen  it  yet," 
said  Guy.  '*I  hope  she  won't  hear 
anything  while  she's  dining  down  at 
the  hotel.  I  told  Fanny  and  her 
father  to  be  careful." 

Farley  sighed.  **Well,  I  suppose 
she  must  find  out  some  time.  You 
know,  down  in  Washington  they've 
connected  her  name  with  that  fellow 
West's  for  a  long  time." 

**  You  could  see  from  the  way  she 
acted  whenever  he  was  around  that 
she  hated  him,"  said  Guy,  with  dis- 
gust in  his  voice. 

**  Oh,  they'll  say  anything  about  a 
woman  as  soon  as  she  becomes  con- 
spicuous," Farley  replied,  with  the 
older  man's  philosophy. 

**  But  weren't  they  clever  to  spring 
that  story  on  the  very  day  of  the 
election?"  Guy  went  on.  **  Look 
here.  See  what  the  Evening  Signal 
says: 

**  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sensational 
story  published  in  the  morning  papers 
that  Congressman  Briggs  has  had  a  split 
with  his  former  backer  because  of  an  al- 
leged insult  to  his  wife,  and  was  using 
the  Citizens'  Club  as  a  catspaw,  has  cost 
him  thousands  of  votes.     The  reference 


to  Mrs.  Briçgs  may  be  set  down  as  pure 
falsehood,  introduced  to  give  romantic 
color  to  the  story.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  personal  reasons  of  considerable  in- 
terest led  Congressman  Briggs  to  seek 
support  of  the  very  men  who.  till  the 
present  campaign,  had  been  his  bitterest 
opponents." 

Farley's  eyes  flashed.  **  That's  a 
damn  lie!" 

"Of  course  it  is,"  Guy  exclaimed. 
**  But  I  only  hope  all  the  men  at  the 
Citizens'  Club  will  think  so." 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Briggs  entered.  His  face  was  pale, 
his  eyes  looked  inflamed.  '*Well, 
boys,  how  are  things  going?" 

'*  You  got  up  too  soon,"  Farley  re- 
plied.    **  Everything's  quiet." 

**  No  news?" 

**  The  Ninth  District  has  gone  for 
you  by  235,"  said  Farley. 

Briggs  lifted  his  eyebrows.  **  Two 
thirty-five?  Is  that  all?  I  thought 
we  were  sure  of  five  hundred  at  least 
Oh,  well!" 

**  Things  ought  to  begin  to  hum 
soon,"  said  Guy,  rising  to  give  up  the 
seat  at  the  desk.  As  Briggs  took  the 
chair,  Michael  appeared  at  the 
door. 

**  There's  a  messenger  outside  with 
a  letter,  sir.  He  says  he  was  told  to 
give  it  to  you  yourself,  and  to  wait  for 
an  answer.  " 

**  Tell  him  to  come  in.  You'd  bet- 
ter take  a  rest,  Farley,"  said  Briggs. 
**  Don't  you  newspaper  men  ever  get 
tired?" 

Farley  smiled.  **  Not  when  there's 
a  little  excitement  in  the  air.  " 

A  moment  later  a  messenger  fol- 
lowed Michael  into  the  room.  He 
was  a  man  of  nearly  forty,  and  his 
uniform  gave  him  an  air  of  youth 
that  his  deeply  lined  face  and  his  fig- 
ure denied.  He  looked  about  aim- 
lessly. 

**  Congressman  Briggs?"  he  said. 

*  *  Yes.  "     Briggs  extended  his  hand. 

''Hello!  from  the  Citizens' Club," 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  looked  at  the  en- 
velope. *  '  What's  this?"  He  glanced 
over  the  letter.  *  *  It's  from  Griswold. 
Listen  to  this,  will  you?  *We  have 
been  talking  over    that    outrageous 
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libel  about  you  that  appeared  in  the 
Chronicle  this  morning,  and  we  think 
that  you  ought  to  take  some  notice  of 
it.  It  is  too  serious  to  be  passed  over. 
We  hear  that  it  also  appeared  in  the 
papers  in  Boston,  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington.' Here,  you  read  the  rest, 
Farley." 

Farley  read,  with  Guy  looking  over 
his  shoulder.  When  he  had  finished, 
he  passed  the  letter  back  to  Briggs. 
No  one  spoke. 

At  last  Farley  glanced  at  the  uni- 
formed figure.  **The  messenger  is 
waiting,"  he  said  to  Briggs. 

Briggs  swung  in  his  chair  and  faced 
the  desk.  **  Sit  down  here,  Guy,  and 
write  what  I  dictate.  *  Frazer  Gris- 
wold,  Esquire,  the  Citizens'  Club, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York:  My  Dear 
Griswold — I  see  nothing  in  the  article 
you  mention  that  requires  a  reply.  If 
I  knew  the  writer,  I'd  pay  him  the 
compliment  of  thrashing  him  within 
an  inch  of  his  life.  *  Give  that  to  Miss 
Mitchell.  Get  her  to  run  it  off  on  the 
tyx)ewriter,  and  I'll  sign  it." 

"Respectfully  yours?"  Guy  asked, 
busily  writing. 

Douglas  Briggs  smiled  faintly. 
*•  Yes,  very  respectfully." 

As  Guy  left  the  room,  Farley  asked  : 
*•  Any  idea  who  did  it,  Mr.  Briggs? 
Someone  down  in  Washington,  of 
course." 

•  '  I  think  I  know  who  did  it,  "  Briggs 
replied,  quietly. 

**Who?" 

*•  No  one  we  can  get  at." 

**  A  woman?" 

Briggs  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
hair.  He  took  a  long  breath.  *  '  Yes,  " 
he  said,  wearily;  "don't  you  remem- 
ber Miss  Wing?  She  was  at  my  wife's 
ball  last  Spring." 

•*  Yes,"  Farley  replied.  **  She  was 
disgruntled  because  she'd  been  put 
into  a  side  room  for  supper  with  the 
rest  of  us  newspaper  people.  Can 
that  have  been  the  reason?" 

**  No;  she  had  a  better  reason.  But 
that  supper  arrangement  was  a  blun- 
der, wasn't  it?  I've  heard  that  a 
dozen  times  since.  And  Mrs.  Briggs 
and  I  knew  nothing  about  it  till  the 
supper  was  all  over." 


**  But  she  was  a  friend  of  West's," 
Farley  went  on.  **  He  came  to  her 
rescue  at  the  ball,  I  remember.  He 
used  to  put  himself  out  to  do  her  fa- 
vors. " 

"Yes,  it's  one  of  his  principles  to 
be  particularly  civil  to  newspaper  peo- 
ple. I've  often  heard  him  say  that. 
But  she's  gone  back  on  him.  She 
throws  him  down  as  hard  in  this  arti- 
cle as  she  does  me.  Oh,  well,"  Briggs 
added,  stretching  out  his  arms,  "I 
sometimes  think  that  these  things,  in- 
stead of  hurting  a  man,  really  do  him 
good." 

"  That's  pretty  c)mical,  isn't  it?" 
said  Farley,  smiling.  "It's  a  little 
hard  on  the  rest  of  us  in  the  news- 
paper line,  too." 

Briggs  rose  and  began  to  pace  the 
room.  "Oh,  I'm  out  of  sorts  now, 
Farley.  Don't  mind  what  I  say. 
Have  you  fellows  had  anything  to 
eat?"  he  asked,  stopping  suddenly. 

"We  had  something  brought  in," 
said  Guy,  returning  with  the  type- 
written letter.  "  Didn't  have  time  to 
go  out.     Will  you  sign  this?" 

"  Don't  you  think  you'd  better  get 
something?"  Farley  asked. 

Douglas  Briggs  let  the  pen  fall 
from  his  fingers.  "  No,  I  have  no 
appetite."  Guy  gave  the  messenger 
the  letter  and  followed  him  out  of 
the  room.  "We're  helter-skelter 
here  now,  aren't  we?  Well,  to-mor- 
row will  be  our  last  day  in  this  old 
place." 

"You're  giving  it  up  for  good, 
then?"  Farley  asked. 

"  Yes,  if  we  can  get  rid  of  it.  But 
we  haven't  had  an  offer  for  it  yet. 
Too  bad!"  he  added,  with  a  sigh. 

Farley  looked  surprised.  "Then 
you  don't  want  to  go?" 

Douglas  Briggs  hesitated.  "  Some 
of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  have 
been  spent  here,"  he  said  at  last; 
"and  some  of  the  unhappiest,  too," 
he  added,  turning  his  head  away. 
"When  I  came  into  this  house  I 
felt  I  had  reached  success.  What 
fools  we  all  are!  Here  I've  been 
working  for  years  among  big  inter- 
ests, and  what  thought  do  you  sup- 
pose has  been   in  my  mind  all  the 
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time?  To  please  my  wife,  to  get 
money  to  surround  her  with  beautiful 
things,  to  place  her  in  a  beautiful 
house,  to  give  her  beautiful  dresses  to 
wear.     Bah!" 

**Well,  that  isn't  altogether  a  bad 
ambition,"  said  Farley,  cheerfully. 

Briggs  looked  up  quickly.  *  *  When 
you've  got  a  wife  who's  above  all 
these  fripperies!     Isn't  it?" 

**But  I  always  think  of  you  as 
one  of  the  happiest  married  men  I 
know,"  said  Farley.  He  began  to 
glance  over  some  papers  he  had  taken 
from  the  desk. 

**  I  ought  to  be.  I  should  be  if  I 
weren't  a  fool.  " 

They  heard  a  voice  in  the  hall  and 
the  sound  of  a  girl's  laughter.  Briggs 
stopped  speaking  and  listened.  A 
moment  later  Fanny  Wallace  ran  in, 
followed  by  her  aunt,  her  father  and 
Guy  FuUerton. 

**  Here  we  are  at  last!"  said  Fanny. 
**  Missed  us?"  she  went  on,  and  gave 
her  uncle  a  kiss  on  the  chin.  **  Oh, 
we  ve  had  the  loveliest  dinner  !  Ter- 
rapin and  mushrooms  and  venison 
and — ^you  should  have  seen  dad  when 
he  looked  over  the  bill  !  Now,  aren't 
you  sorry  you  didn't  come?"  she  asked, 
turning  to  Guy. 

*  *  I  was  very  sorry  before  you  went,  " 
Guy  replied. 

**  What  did  you  have.  Uncle  Doug?" 

**  I  didn't  have  an}'thing.  " 

*'  What?"     Fanny  stood  still. 

**  But  I  told  Martha  to  have  some 
dinner  for  you,"  Helen  interposed, 
as  she  was  about  to  unpin  her  hat. 

**  I  told  her  that  I  was  going  out, 
but  I  fell  asleep." 

'*  I'll  see  about  something."  Helen 
Briggs  removed  her  hat  and  pinned 
her  veil  on  it. 

Briggs  shook  his  head.  **No.  I 
couldn't  eat  now,"  he  said,  with  a 
scowl  of  exhaustion. 

Helen  looked  alarmed.  **  Aren't 
you  well?"  she  asked. 

**  Perfectly.  Don't  worry  about 
me.  I'll  take  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of 
wine  if  I  need  anything.  And  if  I'm 
elected  we'll  all  go  out  and  blow  our- 
selves to  a  supper." 

Fanny's  eyes  shone.     **  At  the  Wal- 


dorf-Astoria? Good!  Well  have  some 
lobster  Newburg." 

Jonathan  Wallace  was  drawing  oflE 
his  thick  gloves.  **  Well,  everything 
looks  cheerful  for  you,  they  say,"  he 
remarked  to  Briggs.  **  I  met  Harris, 
that  political  friend  of  yours,  and  he 
told  me  you  were  going  to  have  a  big 
majority." 

**Oh,  Harris  always  was  an  optim- 
ist," said  Briggs. 

'*And  dad  made  him  furious," 
Fanny  cried.  **  He  told  him  that 
every  time  a  friend  of  his  went  into 
politics  he  felt  like  saying,  'There's 
another  good  man  gone  wrong!*  and 
he  said  that  if  you  got  completely 
snowed  under  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  you.  " 

Briggs  smiled.  **And  what  did 
Harris  say  to  that?" 

**  He  didn't  say  anything.  He  just 
looked.  Well,  I'm  going  down  stairs 
to  see  if  I  can't  get  something  to  eat 
for  this  gentleman.  I  *m  going  to  m  ake 
him  eat  something.  Think  of  his  go- 
ing without  any  dinner  while  we  were 
gorging!  Want  to  come  and  help, 
Guy?" 

**  Take  too  long." 

Fanny  looked  injured.  **Why, 
there  isn't  anything  for  you  to  do 
here." 

**Well,  there  will  be  soon,"  Guy 
replied. 

**Then  Uncle  Doug  can  send  for 
you — or  Mr.  Farley."  Fanny  seized 
Guy  by  the  shoulders  and  pushed  him 
out  of  the  room.  **  Won't  you,  Mr. 
Farley?"  she  cried,  from  the  hall. 

**A11  right,"  Farley  replied,  smil- 
ing. 

**  I  think  I'll  go  up  and  take  a  nap," 
said  Wallace.  **  This  New  York  pace 
is  a  little  too  much  for  me.  " 

As  Helen  busied  herself  about  the 
room  the  telephone  rang.  Farley  re- 
sponded. *  *  Hello  !"  he  cried.  * '  Who 
is  it?  Citizens'  Club?  All  right.  I'll 
wait.  Oh,  hello,  Gilchrist!  Yes,  this  is 
Mr.  Briggs's  house.  We've  sent  the  re- 
ply by  messenger.  He  says  the  libel 
isn't  worth  replying  to.  I  might  have 
told  you  that.  "  He  listened  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  he  turned  to  Brigg^. 
**  Great  excitement  over  that  matter 
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down  at  the  club.  They  want  me  to 
come  down." 

"Go  along,  then." 

"All  right.  I'll  be  down  in  fifteen 
minutes,"  said  Farley,  into  the  tele- 
phone. As  he  hung  up  the  receiver 
he  remarked:  "I'll  make  short  work 
of  them.  Good-night,  Mrs.  Briggs," 
he  called  from  the  hall.  "Til  see 
you  soon  again,  though.  Perhaps  1*11 
bring  you  news  of  your  husband's 
election." 

XXI 

Helen  gathered  the  wraps  she  had 
thrown  on  the  couch  and  started  to 
leave  the  room.  When  she  stood  at 
the  door  her  husband  said  : 

"  Are  you  going  up  stairs?" 

"  Yes;  I'm  tired,"  she  replied,  with- 
out looking  round.  She  stood,  how- 
ever, as  if  expecting  him  to  speak 
again. 

"  You — ^you  won't  wait  till  the  re- 
turns come  in?" 

She  turned  slightly.  **I*11  come 
down  again,"  she  replied,  glancing  at 
him  for  an  instant. 

Briggs  walked  toward  her.  "  We've 
been  such  strangers  in  the  past  few 
weeks,"  he  said,  gently,  "  that  I  should 
think  you  might  take  advantage  of  this 
chance  of  a  chat.  " 

Helen  dropped  her  wraps  on  a  chair. 
"  I  will  stay  if  you  wish.  " 

"If  I  wish!"  he  repeated.  "I 
thought  perhaps  you'd  like  to  stay. 
You  do  ever3rthing  nowadays  with  the 
air  of  a  martyr,  Helen,"  he  con- 
cluded, with  the  air  of  making  a  joke 
and  losing  faith  in  it  before  it  had 
been  finished. 

"  I  sha'n't  trouble  you  much  longer, 
Douglas,"  she  said,  lowering  her  eyes. 

"  Then  there  is  no  way  of  our  com- 
ing to  an  understanding?" 

She  kept  her  eyes  from  him.  "We 
understand  each  other  very  well  now, 
I  think." 

"Now?"  he  repeated,  acridly. 
Helen  started  to  take  up  the  wraps 
again.  He  held  out  his  hand.  "Wait 
a  minute.  I  didn't  detain  you  to  pick 
a  quarrel.  I  wanted  to  make  one  last 
appeal  to  you." 


"  For  what?"  she  asked. 

"  I  can't  stand  living  like  this  any 
longer,"  he  went  on,  desperately, 
throwing  ofiE  all  self-restraint.  "I 
can't  stand  the  thought  of  going  back 
to  Washington  without  you.  I'm 
lonely.  I've  been  lonely  for  months. 
You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  " 

She  hesitated,  trying  to  control  her- 
self. Then  she  said,  without  a  trace 
of  feeling  in  her  voice:  "You  have 
your  work.  You  have  as  much  as  I 
have." 

"  You  treat  me  as  if  you  had  no  re- 
gard, no  respect,  for  me.  You  make 
me  feel  like  a  criminal.  I  thought 
when  I  threw  that  man  West 
over " 

She  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 
"  But  why  did  you  do  it?  Not  be- 
cause he  was  what  you  knew  him  to 
be,  but  because  he  had  insulted  me. 
That's  what  I  can't  forget.  All  these 
years  you  knew  what  he  was.  " 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other. 
"And  I  was  just  as  bad  as  he  was," 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  You  mean 
that,  don't  you?" 

Helen  turned  away.  "  I  didn't  say 
that." 

"  And  is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to 
make  things  right  between  us?" 

"  Perhaps,  in  time,  I  shall  feel  dif- 
ferent, Douglas." 

He  smiled  bitterly.  "I  hope  that 
God  isn't  as  merciless  as  good  women 
are!"  he  said. 

She  showed  resentment  at  once.  "I 
am  not  merciless,  but  I  can't  go  back 
to  that  place  to  be  pointed  at,  as  I 
should  be — ^to  have  my  name  connect- 
ed with  that  man's — "  Her  voice  be- 
came tearful. 

"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  that  I  have  read  the  arti- 
cle that  was  published  this  morning," 
she  went  on,  more  calmly.  "  I  heard 
some  people  at  the  hotel  speak  of  it 
while  we  were  waiting  to  go  out  into 
the  dining-room.  They  thought  I 
couldn't  hear  them,  but  I  did  hear — 
every  word.  They  laughed,  and  they 
said  there  was  a  good  deal  more  be- 
hind it  than  the  paper  said.  I  knew 
what  that  meant.  When  they  went  out 
I  looked  at  the  paper  on  a  file.     And 
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yet  you  can  ask  me  to  go  back  to 
Washington  after  that?*'  she  said,  with 
reproach  and  shame  in  her  voice. 

Briggs  grew  pale.  **  I  hoped  you 
might  not  hear  of  it,"  he  said.  **  I'm 
sorry,  Helen." 

She  hesitated,  but  she  resolutely 
kept  her  face  turned  from  him.  Then 
she  gathered  her  wraps  again  and 
left. 

For  a  few  moments  after  she  disap- 
peared Douglas  Briggs  stood  where 
she  had  left  him.  Then  he  sank  into 
the  seat  beside  the  desk.  Until  now 
he  had  believed  that  a  reconciliation 
with  his  wife  was  sure  to  come  in  time. 
Now  the  situation  seemed  hopeless. 
He  had  lost  her  forever.  This  last 
humiliation  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  ever  respect  him  again.  In  spite 
of  his  resolutions  of  the  past  few 
months,  he  felt  that  he  deserved  his 
punishment.  He  had  not  only  spoiled 
his  own  happiness — he  had  ruined 
hers.  That  was  the  crudest  pain  of 
all.  Now  he  felt,  with  a  bitterness 
greater  than  he  had  ever  known,  that 
without  her  love,  without  her  sympa- 
thy and  companionship,  life  had  noth- 
ing that  could  give  him  a  moment's 
satisfaction.  Why  should  he  go  on 
striving?  Why  not  give  up  his  ambi- 
tions and  his  aspirations?  They  had 
only  brought  him  disappointment  and 
suflEering. 

XXII 

**JusT  as  I  was  leaving  I  met  a 
messenger-boy  with  these  returns. 
I  opened  the  envelope.  " 

Douglas  Briggs  started.  Farley's 
cheerful  and  business-like  voice  had 
given  him  a  sensation  of  terror. 

"  Oh,  is  that  you,  Farley?"  he  said. 
**A11  right,"  he  went  on,  vaguely. 
Then  he  glanced  at  the  yellow  paper 
in  Farley's  hand.     **  What  does  it  say?" 

*  *  The  returns  that  we  received  over 
the  wire  from  the  Ninth  District  were 
wrong.  They  got  mixed  down  at  the 
Gazette  office." 

**  How  was  that?"  Briggs's  voice 
showed  that  he  was  still  bewildered. 

*'  The  majority  of  235  was  not  for 
you." 


The  full  significance  of  the  remark 
slowly  made  its  way  into  Briggs's 
mind.  **Ah!"  He  shrugjg^ed  his 
shoulders.  **  That's  a  bad  sign,  isn't 
it?" 

**Very  bad.  I  knew  they'd  been 
spending  money  up  there.  " 

Briggs  sat  back  in  his  chair.  He 
had  recovered  himself  now.  **  Well, 
they  would  have  spent  more  than  we 
could;  so,  perhaps,  it's  just  as  well 
that  we  didn't  spend  any." 

Farley  looked  thoughtful.  '*  I  think 
I'll  let  those  fellows  rip,"  he  said, 
slowly.  **  I'll  stay  here  and  watch  out 
for  developments.  " 

**  Don't  do  it,  Farley,"  said  Briggs, 
weaiily.     **  It  isn't  worth  while." 

Farley  looked  astonished.  "Not 
worth  while?"  he  repeated. 

**No.  I  don't  care  whether  I'm 
licked  or  not.  In  fact,  I  think  I'd 
rather  be  licked.  " 

Farley  looked  sharply  at  Briggs. 
**  You're  tired  out,  I  guess,"  he  said. 

**Yes,  I'm  mentally,  physically, 
morally  exhausted,"  Briggs  replied, 
passing  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
**  Nothing  seems  worth  while  to  me 
— ^not  even  success.  Strange,  isn't  it? 
I've  staked  everything  on  this  elec- 
tion to-night,  and  if  I'm  beaten  my 
political  career  is  done  for.  And  yet 
I  don't  care.  " 

**  But  you  won't  be  beaten,"  Farley 
insisted,  with  a  laugh. 

Briggs  made  a  gesture  of  impa- 
tience. **  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that. 
To  tell  the  truth,  Farley,  I've  felt  all 
along  as  if  the  fight  were  hopeless. 
But  I've  tried  to  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip.  I  didn't  want  you  fellows  to 
know  how  discouraged  I  was.  Look 
here,  Farley,  I'm  sick  of  this.  If  I'm 
snowed  under,  I'll  only  get  what  I 
deserve.  " 

**  You're  pretty  tired.  Congress- 
man. "  Farley's  face  showed  anxiety. 
He  had  seen  men  break  down  before 
under  the  strain  of  a  political  cam- 
paign. 

**When  aman  has  to  go  through 
life  without  any  self-respect  he's  apt 
to  get  pretty  tired  of  himself.  And 
when  he  has  a  wife  who  knows  him  !" 
Briggs    threw    back    his    head    and 
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laughed.  **God!  I  suppose  there 
are  thousands  of  men  right  here  in 
New  York  who  are  like  that.  Their 
wives  know  they're  blackguards,  and 
they  know  they  know  it!" 

They  sat  in  silence.  The  look  of 
worry  was  deepening  in  Farley's  face. 

**  Farley,"  Briggs  suddenly  asked, 
*•  how  old  are  you?" 

**  Thirty-five." 

**  How  does  it  happen  that  you 
aren't  married?" 

Farley  smiled  and  flushed.  "Oh, 
I've  had  other  things  than  marriage 
to  thmk  of,"  he  said,  evasively. 

Douglas  Briggs  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment.  *'  Do  you  mean  that  you've 
never  been  in  love?"  he  asked. 

**No,  I  didn't  mean  that,"  Farley 
replied,  walking  to  the  desk  and  look- 
ing down  at  some  papers,  with  both 
hands  resting  on  the  edge. 

••Then  you  have  been?" 

Farley  did  not  stir.  **  Yes,"  he  re- 
plied. 

••  Seriously?" 

Farley  nodded. 

••  What  was  the  matter?" 

Parley  flushed  again.  ••  I  couldn't 
get  her!" 

••Someone  else?" 

•*Yes." 

Douglas  Briggs  looked  at  Farley 
with  pity  in  his  eyes.  ''And  she 
knows  about  it?"  he  asked,  gently. 

••I  think  so.  I  don't  know,"  said 
Farley,  turning  away  and  leaning 
against  the  desk  with  his  back  toward 
Briggs. 

For  several  moments  neither  spoke. 
They  heard  the  clock  tick. 

•*I  suppose  there  is  some  sort  of 
justice  in  this  world,"  Briggs  re- 
marked, with  a  sigh,  **but  it's  pretty 
hard  to  see  it  sometimes.  " 

••I've  thought  of  that  myself," 
Farley  replied,  drily. 

••  But  I'm  beginning  to  find  out  one 
thing,  Farley.  The  Almighty  often 
likes  to  give  us  what  we  deserve 
by  letting  us  have  the  things  we 
want." 

*•  Sometimes  He  gives  us  more  than 
we  deserve,"  said  Farley,  in  a  low 
tone. 

*•  Well,  if  a  man  gets  a  hard  blow 


it's  something  to  be  able  to  stand  up 
against  it.  And  no  matter  how 
much  you've  had  to  take,  Farley,  you 
can  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
what  you  are.  " 

'*  That's  a  pretty  poor  satisfaction," 
Farley  replied,  with  a  laugh. 

*'  Perhaps  you'll  care  more  about  it 
when  I  tell  you  what  it  has  done  for 
me.  There  are  two  people  who  have 
completely  changed  my  views  of  life 
lately.  One  is  my  wife.  You  are  the 
other." 

Farley  looked  up  for  the  first  time 
during  the  talk.  **  I?"  he  said,  in  sur- 
prise. 

Briggs  nodded.  •*  Yes.  Till  I  be- 
gan to  know  you,  I  didn't  believe  that 
there  were  men  in  the  world  like  you. 
I  had  always  acted  from  selfish  mo- 
tives, and  I  supposed  that  everyone 
did." 

••Oh,  no,"  Farley  protested. 

Briggs  lifted  his  hand.  *  *  Oh,  don't 
contradict  me.  I  know  what  I'm 
talking  about.  You  think  all  those 
reform  measures  I  worked  so  hard 
for  last  year — ^you  think  they  were 
unselfish.  Well,  so  they  were,  in  one 
respect — I  didn't  get  any  money  out 
of  them.  But  they  were  really  self- 
ish. I  backed  them — well,  I  suppose 
because  I  wanted  to  live  up  to  the 
good  opinion  my  wife  had  of  me,  and 
I  wanted  to  justify  myself  for  other 
things  I  had  done.  "  Briggs  rose  from 
the  chair  and  met  Farley's  startled 
gaze.  **  Would  you  like  to  know 
why  I  say  these  things  to  you?  It's 
simply  because  I  can't  stand  playing 
the  part  any  longer.  I'm  a  black- 
guard, Farley.  I'm  as  vile  as  any  of 
those  fellows  in  Washington  you've 
been  fighting  against  for  years.  All 
that  woman  said  in  her  article  is  prac- 
tically true.  " 

••What?"  Farley  exclaimed,  in- 
credulously. 

••I  was  hand  in  glove  with  that 
fellow  West  till  I  discovered  that  he 
had  been  making  love  to  Mrs.  Briggs. 
If  I  hadn't  found  him  out,  I  shouldn't 
have  had  the  moral  courage  to  throw 
him  over.  Go  and  tell  that,  if  you 
like,  to  your  friends  at  the  Citizens' 
Club." 
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**  Oh,  this  is  impossible!"  said  Far- 
ley, with  distress  in  his  eyes. 

**I  don't  wonder  you  think  so," 
Briggs  replied,  with  a  sickly  smile. 
For  several  moments  they  stood  with- 
out speaking.  Farley  showed  in  his 
face  that  he  was  running  rapidly  over 
everything  in  the  past.  The  puzzled 
expression  gave  place  to  a  look  of 
disappointment  and  pain. 

**  Does  Mrs.  Briggs  know  of  this?" 
he  asked. 

**Yes." 

•*  And  she — ?"    He  stopped. 

**  I  don't  wonder  that  you  can't  say 
it,  Farley.  No,  she  hasn't  forgiven 
me.  She  never  will.  Now  what  do 
you  propose  to  do  about  it?" 

Farley  did  not  stir.  His  face  grew 
pale.     **  Nothing,"  he  said  at  last. 

**Of  course,  I  can't  expect  to  have 
your  confidence  again,"  Briggs  went 
on,  in  a  low  voice. 

*  *  Why  not  ?  It  seems  to  me  you  have 
a  greater  claim  on  it  now  than  ever." 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can 
have  any  respect  for  me  after  what 
I've  told  you?"  Briggs  asked. 

**  I  know  enough  about  public  life, 
Briggs,  to  see  what  the  temptation 
must  have  been.  And  then,  I  can't 
see  what  you've  gained  by  it.  " 

Douglas  Briggs  lowered  his  head. 
*' Thank  you,  Farley."  After  a  mo- 
ment, he  asked:  **  And  are  you  doing 
all  this  for  my  sake  or  for " 

Farley  turned  away  with  a  smile. 
**  Well,  partly  for  your  sake,"  he  re- 
plied. 

At  that  moment  Fanny  darted  into 
the  room,  followed  by  Guy.  **  It's  all 
ready.  Uncle  Doug!" 

**What  is?" 

**  Why,  the  supper.  I  got  it  all  up 
myself — ^the  loveliest  scrambled  eggs, 
with  tomatoes  and  some  chicken  salad 
and  coffee  and — well,  you'll  see.  Now 
please  go  down.  " 

**A11  right;  you  are  a  good  girl, 
Fanny.  But  I  must  have  told  you 
that  before." 

Farley  left  the  room  with  Briggs. 
**  I'll  take  a  cab  down  to  the  club." 

**And  tell  them  just  as  much  as 
you  like,"  Briggs  remarked.* 

'•Trust  me  for  that,"  said  Farley. 


XXIII 

Fanny  looked  after  the  disappear- 
ing figures.  **They  seem  kind  of 
worried,  don't  they?"  she  said  to 
Guy. 

**Oh,  you're  always  imagining 
things,"  Guy  replied,  with  masculine 
impatience. 

**  You  say  that  just  because  I'm  so 
much  cleverer  than  you  are.  At 
school  the  girls  used  to  call  me  the 
barometer.  I  could  always  tell  just 
how  they  felt." 

**  Well,  if  you  only  knew  how  I  felt 
at  this  moment!"  Guy  exclaimed,  rue- 
fully. 

Fanny  seized  him  by  both  hands. 
**Are  your  hands  feverish  and 
clammy?  And  do  you  feel  cold  chills 
running  down  your  back?  That's 
the  way  they  feel  in  novels."  She 
began  to  jump  up  and  down,  as  she 
always  did  in  moments  of  excitement. 
**Now,  what  are  you  going  to  say? 
Tell  me,  quick.  Hell  be  here  in  two 
minutes.  He  said  he  was  coming 
right  down.  'Sh!  Here  he  comes 
now." 

**This  is  a  most  infernal  town," 
cried  Jonathan  Wallace,  pulling  down 
his  cuffs.  **If  I  lived  here  I'd  go 
crazy  from  insomnia,"  He  looked 
down  at  Fanny  with  the  resentful 
look  that  even  the  best  of  fathers 
sometimes  like  to  assume  with  their 
children.  **  Didn't  you  say  someone 
wanted  to  see  me?" 

**  Yes,"  Fanny  replied,  with  a  nerv- 
ous laugh.  Then  she  added,  satiri- 
cally, patting  Guy  on  the  back: 
**This  gentleman.  I  think  I'll  get 
away.  Bye-bye,  little  one."  She 
danced  out  of  the  room,  waving  her 
hand  to  the  young  fellow,  who  stood 
awkward  and  flushed,  as  if  trying  to 
think  of  something  to  say. 

"Well,  sir?"  Jonathan  Wallace 
walked  toward  Guy  with  his  right 
hand  thrust  into  his  coat  front.  At 
that  moment  he  appeared  especially 
formidable.  Guy  noticed  that  his 
red  face,  with  its  large,  hooked  nose, 
made  him  look  curiously  like  a  par- 
rot. 

**Well—er— you— that    is—"     Guy 
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begfan.  Then  he  lapsed  into  silence. 
'*  I  wanted  to  ask  you  something,"  he 
blurted  out. 

Wallace  cleared  his  throat  ;  a  faint 
twinkle  appeared  in  his  left  eye. 
"  Well,  what  is  it?" 

•*  The  fact  is,  sir,  I  want  to  ask — 
well,  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  "  Perspira- 
tion stood  on  Guy's  forehead. 

The  elder  man's  mouth  tightened. 
"Young  man,  I  hope  you  haven't  got 
into  any  money  diflSculties?  Well,  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  had.  In 
this  political  business  of  yours,  you 
people  seem  to  do  nothing  but  spend 
money.  By  Jove  !  I  sometimes  think 
it  would  pay  the  country  to  rent  out 
the  Government  to  a  firm  of  contract- 
ors. Well,  what  is  it?  Don't  be  afraid 
of  me  ;  I  ain't  half  so  bad  as  I  sound. 
If  youVe  gone  beyond  your  depth, 
perhaps  I  can  help  you  out." 

**  Thank  you,  sir,  you're  very  kind," 
Guy  replied.  **  I  appreciate  it.  But 
it  isn't  that." 

**Oh,  isn't  it?"  Wallace  said,  in  a 
tone  of  relief.  *  *  Well,  that's  all  right, 
then."  He  acted  as  if  the  interview 
were  ended.  He  had  the  air  of  think- 
ing Guy  no  longer  remained  in  the 
room. 

Guy  laughed  awkwardly,  as  if  to 
emphasize  his  presence.  **  It's  some- 
thing a  good  deal  more  serious.  " 

"Oho!"  Wallace  looked  inter- 
ested. 

**  It  isn't  your  money  I'm  after;  it's 
Fanny." 

*' Fanny!  My  little  Fanny  ?"  asked 
Wallace,  in  a  tone  of  amusement  and 
surprise. 

"Yes,  sir,  your  little  Fanny,"  Guy 
replied,  boldly.  "I'm  in  love  with 
her." 

"Well,  that  ain't  anything  remark- 
able, after  all,"  said  Wallace.  "I 
believe  most  of  the  boys  down  home 
are.  She  always  was  a  great  hand 
for  the  boys.  They  like  her  easy  way 
with  them,  I  suppose.  Well,  I'm  very 
glad  you  like  Fanny.  I'm  sure  it's  a 
compliment  to  the  whole  family.  You 
must  see  a  lot  of  pretty  girls  during 
the  Winter." 

"But  I  want  to  marry  her,"  Guy 
insisted.    He  did  not  at  all  like  the. 


old  gentleman's  manner,  and  yet, 
oddly  enough,  it  reminded  him  of 
Fanny's. 

"Oh,  you  do,  do  you?"  Wallace 
held  his  right  hand  over  his  lips. 
"Well,  that's  a  pretty  serious  matter, 
isn't  it?  I  thought  perhaps  you  were 
iust  feeling  your  way  round.  Lots  of 
Doys  down  home  like  to  talk  to  me 
about  Fanny.  They're  just  trying  to 
get  the  lay  of  the  land,  I  suppose. 
But  I  generally  laugh  at  'em,  an'  tell 
'em  she's  hardly  out  of  her  pinafores 
yet.  You  see,  by  the  time  she  gets 
through  college " 

"  Through  college?"  Guy  gasped. 

Wallace  gave  him  a  severe  look. 
"  Yes.  Why  not?  Don't  you  believe 
in  college  education  for  women?  Well, 
I  declare,  you  college  fellows  are  pret- 
ty selfish  !  You  get  plenty  of  educa- 
tion yourselves,  but  you " 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  anything  about 
that,"  Guy  interrupted.  "Let  them 
have  all  the  education  they  want. 
But  Fanny  doesn't  want  to  go  to  col- 
lege.    She  only  wants " 

"Eh?  What  did  you  say  she  want- 
ed?" Wallace  asked,  shrewdly. 

"  She  wants  me,"  said  Guy,  as  mod- 
estly as  he  could. 

"  Oh,  she  does,  does  she?  How  do 
you  know  that?" 

Guy  was  very  modest  now.  "  Be- 
cause she  told  me  so.  " 

"M'm!"  said  Wallace.  Tie  old 
gentleman's  mouth  grew  tight  again. 
Then  he  said,  with  a  sly  glance  at 
Guy:  "How  much  money  have  you 
got?" 

"What?"  Guy  cried,  helplessly,  his 
face  turning  scarlet. 

"What's  your  income?  Are  you 
prepared  to  support  a  wife?" 

"  I — I  expect  to  be — ^in  time." 

Wallace  smiled,  and  smoothed  his 
thick,  white  hair.  "Well,  Fanny 
was  never  much  of  a  hand  to  wait  for 
anything  ;  I  can  tell  you  that.  How 
much  money  do  you  make?" 

Guy  shifted  his  position.  "Well, 
not  much  at  present.  In  fact,  it  is 
hardly  worth  speaking  of.  " 

"  Any  prospects?"  Wallace  persist- 
ed, mercilessly. 

"I  don't   exactly  know,"   Guy  re- 
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plied,  feeling  that  things  were  going 
very  badly. 

**  You  don't  know  whether  you  have 
any  prospects  or  not?"  cried  Wallace. 

**  The  fact  is " 

**  Eh?" 

**My  affairs  are  rather  mixed  up 
just  now.  " 

Wallace  looked  indignant.  **And 
yet  you  want  to  marry  my  daughter! 
Well,  I  like  your  nerve,  young 
man!" 

Fanny  suddenly  stood  between 
them.  She  had  evidently  been  lis- 
tening at  the  door.  **  That's  just 
what  I  like,  too,  dad.  But  it  doesn't 
seem  to  be  cutting  any  ice  now  " 
Then  she  turned  to  Guy.  **rm 
ashamed  of  you!  After  all  your 
practicing,  too!  Now  look  here, 
dad,"  she  went  on,  putting  her  hand 
on  her  father's  shoulder.  **I  can't 
live  without  Guy.  See  how  much 
better  I  do  it,"  she  whispered  to  the 
young  fellow.  **  In  fact,"  she  went 
on,  in  a  loud  voice  and  with  a  lan- 
guishing glance,  **  I  should  die  with- 
out him." 

Wallace  pulled  down  his  waistcoat. 
**  Well,  go  ahead  and  die!"  he  said, 
doggedly.  **It  would  be  money 
saved  for  me.  " 

Fanny's  face  assumed  a  look  of  re- 
proach. **  Isn't  it  awful  to  hear  a 
father  talk  like  that?  Now,  dad, 
you've  always  blamed  me  for  not  be- 
ing a  boy,  though  everybody  knows 
boys  are  the  most  expensive  things. 
Think  of  the  money  they  spend  in 
college,  and  all  it  costs  to  get  'em  out 
of  scrapes!  Now,  here's  a  son  for  you 
all  ready-made,  with  his  wild  oats 
sown  and  ready  to  buckle  down  to 
hard  work.  " 

**Look  here,"  cried  Wallace. 
**  What  does  all  this  mean,  anyway?" 

**  It  means,"  said  Fanny,  imitating 
her  father's  tone,  **it  means  that 
you've  got  to  give  him  a  job." 

**What?" 

"You've  got  to  give  him  a  job!" 
Fanny  repeated,  loudly. 

**A  job?"  Wallace  echoed,  still 
mystified. 

Fanny  nodded  vigorously.  **M'm 
— h'm!" 


**  Where?"  Wallace  asked,  glanc- 
ing vaguely  round  the  room,  as  if 
searching  for  a  spot  where  Guy  might 
be  safely  employed. 

**In  the  factory,"  said  Fanny,  de- 
cisively. 

Wallace  pointed  toward  Guy,  who 
stood  looking  helpless  and  foolish.  He 
felt  as  children  do  when  their  moth- 
ers discuss  in  their  presence  their  ap- 
pearance and  their  infantile  diseases. 
**What?     Him?"    Wallace  asked. 

**Yes,  Azw,"  Fanny  declared,  re- 
sentfully. **Now  don't  you  go  and 
make  fun  of  your  future  son-in-law, 
dad." 

Wallace  was  still  struggling  with 
astonishment,  either  real  or  assumed. 
**In  the  factory?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Fanny,  lifting  her  eye- 
brows. 

Wallace  faced  Guy.  **  You're  will- 
ing to  soil  those  white  hands  of  yours, 
sir?" 

Guy  laughed  and  blushed,  instinct- 
ively putting  his  hands  behind  him. 
*  *  Oh,  yes,  "  he  replied.  *  *  Glad  of  the 
chance.  " 

Wallace  was  incredulous.  "And 
take  ten  dollars  a  week  for  the  first 
year?" 

Fanny  dashed  toward  Guy  and 
threw  her  arm  protectingly  across 
his  shoulders.  "What?"  she  ex- 
claimed, incredulously.  "  My  pre- 
cious!    Ten  dollars  a  week!" 

"I'll  take  anything  you  think  I'm 
worth,  sir,"  said  Guy,  over  her  head. 

"With  his  intellect,  and  all  he 
learned  at  Harvard!"  Fanny  protested. 
"Never,  dad!  You  just  give  him 
twenty-five,  or  I'll  cast  you  off!" 

"  If  you  show  that  there's  any  good 
stuff  in  you,  I  may  give  you  fifteen 
after  three  months,"  said  Wallace. 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

Fanny  dropped  her  arm,  clasped 
her  hands  and,  with  lowered  head, 
walked  toward  her  father.  "Will 
you  give  us  your  blessing,  sir?"  she 
asked. 

"I'll  send  5'^ou  to  bed  if  you  don't 
behave  yourself,"  Wallace  replied. 
Then  he  went  on,  with  a  warning  ges- 
ture :  "And  let  me  tell  you  one  thing. 
There's  to  be  no  engagement  between 
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you  two  young  people  for  a  year.  Do 
you  understand  that?" 

Fanny  looked  crestfallen.  But  in 
a  moment  she  brightened.  Guy 
bowed  respectfully.  He  seemed  glad 
to  accept  any  terms  that  would  secure 
Fanny  for  him.  He  hadn't  expected 
any  such  luck  as  this. 

**  Perhaps  it*s  just  as  well,"  Fanny 
philosophically  said,  as  her  father 
started  to  leave  the  room.  **He 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  a  ring,  any- 
way. " 

XXIV 

As  soon  as  Wallace  had  closed  the 
door,  Fanny  leaped  into  Guy's  arms. 

**  Oh,  you  were  perfect!"  she  cried. 
**  I'm  glad  you  didn't  do  as  we  prac- 
ticed, after  all." 

Guy  kissed  her  rapturously.  **  Oh, 
Fan,  I  hope  you  won't  get  sick  of  me  !" 
he  said. 

The  telephone  rang,  and  Fanny  had 
to  postpone  her  reply.  "There,  go 
and  attend  to  business,"  she  said,  giv- 
ing Guy  a  push.  She  watched  him 
as  he  held  the  receiver  to  his  ear. 

"Hello!  Yes.  Oh,  Farley.  What? 
Mr.  Briggs  is  still  down  stairs.  500? 
Well,  that  looks  bad,  doesn't  it?  Do 
you  mean  to  say  they  think  he's — ? 
Oh,  impossible!" 

"What's  imî)ossible?"  Fanny  cried. 

Guy  listened  intently,  ignoring  her. 
"No.  I  think  you'd  better  come 
here.     Hell  want  you.    I'll  tell  him.  " 

"Tell  him  what?"  said  Fanny. 

"  Good-bye."    Guy  rang  off. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  me?  Tell 
him  what?"  She  heard  footsteps  in 
the  hall. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Douglas 
Briggs,  opening  the  door,  "I  feel  a 
good  deal  better.  " 

Fanny  held  her  finger  to  her  lips. 
"  'Sh  !     Guy  has  something  to  tell.  " 

Briggs  observed  that  Guy  was  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  to  speak.  "  News?" 
he  asked,  nervously. 

Guy  nodded.  "They  say  down  at 
the  Citizens'  Club  that  things  are 
looking  rather  bad.  " 

Briggs  looked  steadily  at  the  boy. 
"Who  told  you?" 


"Farley,"  Guy  replied. 

"Ah!"  Briggs  sank  into  a  chair. 
*  *  If  Farley  is  losing  courage —  !  Well, 
never  mind." 

"  But  you  aren't  beaten  yet.  Uncle 
Doug,"  Fanny  exclaimed,  resolutely. 

"What  difference  does  it  make — 
now  or  two  years  from  now  ?  It's  only 
a  question  of  time." 

Michael  tapped  on  the  door  and  en- 
tered with  the  soft  step  of  one  bear- 
ing important  news.  "A  boy  just 
come  in  with  this  telegram,  sir.  " 

"Open  it,  Guy,"  said  Briggs. 

Guy  tore  the  envelope.  "These 
are  the  figures  Farley  gave  me,"  he 
said.  He  passed  the  telegram  to 
Briggs. 

"  It's  all  up  with  me!"  said  Briggs, 
just  as  Helen  appeared. 

"  But  they  haven't  heard  yet  from 
the  Nineteenth  District,"  Guy  inter- 
posed. "We  can  count  on  a  two 
hundred  majority  there." 

"  No;  West  has  spent  more  money 
there  than  anywhere  else.  I  shall  be 
surprised  if — "  He  stopped  at  the 
sound  of  the  telephone  bell.  Guy 
darted  for  the  receiver. 

"Oh,  hello,  hello!  Is  that  you, 
Farley?  What?  Oh,  Bradley.  This 
isn't  the  Citizens'  Club,  then?  Oh,  the 
Gazette/  No,  Farley  isn't  here, 
but  he'll  be  here  in  a  minute.  He's 
tearing  over  from  the  club  in  a  cab. 
What  district?  The  Nineteenth? 
We've  been  waiting  for  that.  How 
many?"  Guy  listened;  they  all  lis- 
tened. "Well,  good-bye.  Thank 
you.  Good-bye.  I'll  tell  him."  Guy 
turned  from  the  telephone  and  faced 
the  others. 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  speak!"  cried 
Fanny. 

Guy's  mouth  twitched.  "  It  looks 
like  it's  all  over,  Mr.  Briggs.  " 

"  How  much  majority  in  the  Nine- 
teenth?" Briggs  asked. 

"  Over  three  hundred  against  us." 

Briggs  drew  a  long  breath.  "I'm 
snowed  under,  buried!  This  is  the 
last  of  me!     Oh,  well!" 

Fanny  burst  out  crying.  "  I  think 
it's  a  shame;  and  the  awful  things 
you  see  in  Washington  who  go 
to    Congress     year    after    year,    till 
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they're  ready  to  drop!"  She  started 
to  leave  the  room  and  was  followed 
by  Guy.  At  the  door  she  met  Far- 
ley, entering. 

**  Hello,  what's  the  matter.  Miss 
Fanny?"  he  asked. 

**Oh,  go  and  find  out!"  cried 
Fanny,  dashing  into  the  hall  and  up 
the  stairs. 

**  Come  in,  Fariey,"  said  Briggs. 

**  YouVe  heard  the  news,  then?" 
Fariey  asked. 

"Yes." 

**They  told  me  just  as  I  was  get- 
ting into  the  cab."  Fariey  smiled  at 
Helen.  **  Well,  we  made  a  good  fight, 
Mrs.  Briggs.  Too  bad  all  our  work 
was  thrown  away!" 

**  It  wasn't,  Fariey.  That  is,  yours 
wasn't,"  said  Briggs.  **And  before 
you  and  my  wife,  I  can  say  what  I 
shouldn't  dare  to  say  to  anyone  else. 
I'm  glad  I've  been  defeated.  I'm 
glad  to  be  out  of  it.  Of  course,  I 
am  out  of  it  now  for  good.  After 
such  a  crushing  defeat  and  with  my 
record,  I  can  never  get  back."  He 
saw  that  Farley  was  about  to  protest. 
**  Oh,  don't,  Farley!  Even  if  I  could 
I  don't  want  to.  I  feel  as  if  all  my 
energy  and  ambition  were  gone." 

**  They'll  come  back  after  you've 
got  rested,"  Farley  remarked. 
*'  You're  only  tired  out.  You've  been 
working  your  nerves  for  weeks.  Now 
fm  going  to  say  good-night."  He 
offered  his  hand  to  Helen.  **  Good- 
night, Mrs.  Briggs." 

**  Good- night,"  said  Helen. 

Farley  stepped  back  to  let  Michael 
speak  to  Briggs.  **  There's  a  gentle- 
man in  the  reception  room,  sir,  that 
wants  to  see  you.  He  says  he  comes 
from  the  Chronicle," 

Douglas  Briggs  looked  at  the  card. 
His  lip  curled.  *  *  From  the  Chronicle?" 
he  said,  contemptuously.  **Well,  we 
mustn't  refuse  the  Chronicle,  I  sup- 
pose he's  come  to  see  how  I've  taken 
my  defeat."  He  rose,  adjusted  his 
frock  coat  and  threw  back  his  shoul- 
ders. **You  stay  here,  Farley,  till  I 
come  back,"  he  said. 

**A11  right."  Michael  followed 
Briggs  from  the  room,  leaving  Farley 
and  Helen  together. 


**  Mr.  Briggs  will  be  all  right  after 
he's  had  a  rest  from  the  strain,"  said 
Farley. 

**  I  hope  so,"  Helen  sighed.  **  It's 
a  relief  that  it's  over — such  a  relief.  " 

**  And  of  course,"  Farley  went  on, 
"Mr.  Briggs  will  change  his  mind 
about  going  out  of  politics.  " 

**  Do  you  think  so?"  Helen  be- 
trayed  surprise  in  her  tone. 

**  We  need  men  like  him  in  Wash- 
ington." Helen  did  not  speak.  She 
held  her  head  down.  *  *  Mrs.  Briggs  !" 
Helen  kept  her  face  hidden.  **  I 
hope  you'll  pardon  me  if  I  speak  of 
something — something  that  is — ^well, 
that  concerns  you  very  closely.  I  do 
it  only  because  I  believe  in  Mr. 
Briggs,  and  because  I  care  for  his 
future  and  for  his  happiness,  and  for 
yours,  if  you'll  let  me  say  so." 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Farley,"  said 
Helen,  softly.  **  You've  been  very 
good  to  Douglas.  He  has  often 
spoken  of  all  you've  done." 

**  Oh,  that's  nothing.  But— he  has 
told  me  all  about  that  man  West." 
Helen  looked  up,  startled.  **He 
hasn't  spared  himself.  He  has  even 
made  the  case  out  worse  than  it  is.  " 

**  He  has  told  you?"  said  Helen. 

**Yes." 

**  Of  his  own  accord?" 

««Yes." 

''And  you  still—?    You ?" 

**  Yes,  I  believe  in  him.  I  believe 
he  has  been  punished  for  whatever 
wrong  he  has  done.  And  I  can't  see 
why  a  man's  whole  future  should  be 
spoiled  because  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take at  the  start.  There  are  plenty 
of  men  in  public  life  who  have  made 
mistakes  like  his — ^men  who  were 
young  and  inexperienced.  Some  of 
them  have  since  done  fine  work." 

**Why  have  you  spoken  to  me 
about  this,  Mr.  Farley?" 

**  Because — well,  because  I  know — 
that  is,  I  suspect,  from  what  Mr. 
Briggs  has  told  me,  that  you're  not 
in  sympathy  with  his  public  life." 

**That  is  true.  I  haven't  been, 
lately." 

**And  I  thought  perhaps  if  you 
looked  at  things  a  little  differ- 
ently  " 
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"I  shouldn't  be  so  harsh?"  Helen 
interrupted,  her  face  flushing.  **  That 
is  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Farley,  isn't 
it?" 

**No,  not  that,"  Farley  replied, 
cowing  more  embarrassed.  **I 
thought  perhaps  you'd  help  him  to 
get  back  where  he  belongs,  that's  all. 
It's  going  to  be  a  hard  fight.  Most 
men  wouldn't  have  the  nerve  to  make 
it.     But  he  has,  if  you'll  help  him.  " 

Helen's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
'•You  make  me  ashamed,  Mr.  Far- 
ley. If  you  can  forgive  him,  after  all 
you've  done  for  him " 

Farley  laughed.  "Oh,  I  haven't 
done  half  so  much  as  you  think, 
Mrs.  Briggs.  I'll  feel  repaid  if 
you'll  only  make  him  see  that  he 
ought  to  stay  in  the  fight.  Here 
he    comes  now." 

Douglas  Briggs  looked  more  cheer- 
ful. *•  Well,  it  wasn't  half  so  bad  as 
I  thought,"  he  said.  **Nice  fellow. 
One  of  those  young  college  men.  He 
was  so  ashamed  of  his  assignment 
I  had  hard  work  to  put  him  at  his 
ease.  " 

Farley  offered  his  hand. 

**  Now  I  must  be  off,  Mrs.  Briggs." 

"Come  in  to-morrow,  Farley," 
said  Briggs.  "  I  want  to  have  a  talk 
with  you.  " 

When  Farley  had  left  the  room 
Briggs  sank  on  the  couch.  Now 
that  he  was  alone  with  Helen,  all 
his  buoyancy  disappeared.  His  face 
looked  haggard  ;  the  hard  lines  around 
his  mouth  deepened. 

Helen  rose  and  sat  beside  him. 
"Douglas,"  she  said.  He  did  not 
reply.  "  I  couldn't  say  anything 
while  they  were  here,"  she  went  on, 
"but  I'm  sorry.  Perhaps  it's  all  for 
the  best." 

He  drew  away  from  her.  "All 
for  the  best!"  he  repeated,  hope- 
lessly. "That's  a  poor  consolation. 
Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  me? 
It  means  that  I've  lost  my  chance  of 
redeeming  myself.  That's  the  only 
reason  why  I  wanted  to  be  elected. 
I  was  sincere  when  I  said  I  was  sick 
of  the  life.  But  I  thought  if  I  could 
only  go  back  there  as  an  honest  man 
and  keep  straight,  then  I  could  come 


to  you  and  tell  you  I'd  tried  to  make 
up  for  what  I  had  done." 

"I  understand  that,  Douglas," 
Helen  replied.  "  But  it  is  all  right 
now." 

"  How  is  it  all  right?" 

"With  me,  I  mean.  I  love  you 
all  the  more  because  you've  failed.  " 

He  leaned  forward,  with  his  hands 
between  his  knees.  "When  I  have 
nothing  to  offer  you,  Helen,"  he  said, 
"not  even  a  clean  reputation? — ^when 
I'm  ruined  and  disgraced,  with  hardly 
a  dollar  in  the  world?" 

"You  aren't  ruined  and  disgraced. 
It's  foolish  to  speak  so.  You're  only 
forty-two.  Why,  you're  just  begin- 
ning, Douglas!  And  there's  my 
property,  Douglas,  my  two  thousand 
a  year;  that  will  be  something  to 
start  on.  And  you  have  your  prac- 
tice." 

"We'll  have  to  give  up  this  house," 
he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

Helen  lifted  her  head.  Her 
eyes  flashed.  "  Never!  We'll  live  as 
we've  been  living.  I  won't  allow 
them  to  humiliate  you.  " 

For  a  moment  he  sat  without  mov- 
ing. Then  he  let  his  hand  rest  on 
hers.  Suddenly  he  lifted  her  hand 
and  held  it  to  his  lips.  He  rose 
quickly  and  walked  to  the  back  of 
the  room,  where  he  stood  trying  to 
control  himself.     At  last  he  said  : 

"I  don't  deserve  to  have  you, 
Helen." 

"And  there's  Mr.  Burrell,  Doug- 
las.    There's  his  law  case.  " 

"  True.  I  had  forgotten  about 
that.  Oh,  maybe  I've  some  fight  left 
in  me,  dear."  He  walked  back  and 
sat  beside  her.  "  Only — I  need  you 
now  more  than  ever.  " 

"  And  I'm  going  to  be  more  to  you, 
Douglas.  I've  just  been  talking 
with  Mr.  Farley.  He  has  made  me 
see  things  so  differently!  I've  been 
selfish,  Douglas,  and — and  harsh  with 
you.  I've  never  taken  enough  inter- 
est in  your  work.  I've  allowed  you 
to  bear  all  the  burdens.  That's  why 
I  lost  your  confidence.  But  in  future 
we're  going  to  share  everjrthing, 
aren't  we?  And  one  thing,  dear,  you 
aren't  going  to  give  up  ever:  you'll 
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stay  in  politics,  and  we'll  go  back  to  **  No.     You  haven't  had  enough. 

Washington  some  day.  "  You'll  have  to  go  back,  to  please  me.'* 

Briggs  looked  away  and  smiled.  He  turned  to  her  again  and  looked 

**Ah,    I     know     when     I've    had  into  her  face.     Then  he  took  her  in  his 

enough,"    he     replied,    shaking    his  arms  and  pressed  his  lips  against  her 

head.  cheek. 


%0i 


THE    COMING-OUT    PARTY 

SOCIETY  is  all  astir,  and  rightly  so,  no  doubt, 
Since  two  sweet  buds  of  womanhood  next  week  are  **  coming  out" 
The  Misses  Schuyler  and  Van  Brunt  make  their  début  at  Brown's, 
With  timid,  fluttering  hearts,  no  doubt,  and  lovely  Paris  gowns. 
The  invitations  have  been  mailed — one  found  its  way  to  me — 
**  To  be  presented    .     .     ."     Well,  by  Jove!  how  very  strange  'twill  be! 
My  tongue  will  frame  the  names  they  knew  in  girlhood's  sweet  estate. 
For  Margaret  was  Maggie  then  and  Katherine  was  Kate! 

No  doubt  Miss  Katherine  Van  Brunt  possesses  beauty  rare  ; 
The  social  set  will  praise  her  gown — I'll  only  see  her  hair. 
And  Margaret  Schuyler  will,  I  hear,  society  surprise 
With  wealth  of  gems  magnificent — I'll  only  see  her  eyes. 
My  playmates  both  in  years  agone,  to  Maggie's  eyes  I'd  look 
For  schoolgirl  sympathy;  Kate's  curls,  as  black  as  any  rook, 
I  used  to  star  with  daisies  in  the  long  ago.     Ah,  Fate  ! 
But  Margaret  was  Maggie  then  and  Katherine  was  Kate. 

Their  gowns  will  be,  I'm  sure,  the  kind  society  adores — 

To  me  there'll  come  the  memory  of  gingham  pinafores! 

And  when  the  social  set  shall  rave  o'er  coiffures,  waves  and  curls, 

I'll  think  of  hair  in  long-hung  braids  they  used  to  wear  as  girls. 

Sweet  débutantes,  they'll  fill  your  ears  with  flattery,  I  know. 

And  you'll  grow  changed,  as  have  your  names  since  that  sweet  long  ago 

I've  cloistered  in  my  memory  and  told  its  beads  to  Fate, 

For  Margaret  was  Maggie  then  and  Katherine  was  Kate. 

Roy  Farrell  Greene. 


NOT    INCLINED    TO    WAIT 

^^   A  ND  you  want  to  take  my  only  child  from  me  in  my  old  age?"  said  the 
-^^    old  man,  tearfully. 
"Well,"  replied  the  young  man,  slowly,   **  I  don't  think  I'd  want  to  take 
her  in  her  old  age.  " 
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THE   POET  AND   HIS   SONGS 

By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

TIN  TO  the  source  of  song^  that  unseen  place^ 

The  poet  turned  his  face^ 
And  said,  ^"^  I  listen  ;  let  the  Voices  bring 
New  songs  for  me  to  sing. 
New  truths  for  me  to  utter  unto  men, 
I  would  not  sing  the  same  old  songs  again,  " 
The  Voices  answered,  **  Nay,  all  songs  are  old^ 
But  new  hearts  wait  to  hear  old  truths  retold. 
A  sparkling  spring,  in  ages  gone,  sprang  up 
From  mother  earth.     To-day  you  fill  your  cup  y 
And  offer  it  to  some  parched,  thirsting  lip. 
The  source  from  which  you  dip. 
Oh,  is  it  not  as  grateful  and  as  cold 
As  if  a  thousand  cups  of  curious  mould 
Had  not  been  filled  before  from  that  same  spring? 
Sing,  then,  the  old  songs  /     Sing  !  ** 

THE   SONGS 

I 

The  heart  of  a  man  is  a  universe, 

With  heaven  in  a  blessing  and  hell  in  a  curse. 

In  the  thought  of  a  man  lies  ever  his  fate  ; 
There  is  Hfe  in  loving  and  death  in  hate. 

He  will  rise  or  fall,  he  will  soar  or  sink, 
Always  and  ever  as  he  may  think. 

For  the  key  to  all  mysteries  here  or  above, 
To  birth,  life,  death,  is  in  one  word — ^love. 

Ay,  love  is  the  secret  of  power  and  pelf. 

And  the  key  to  the  heart  of  the  Maker  Himself. 

II 

Sorrow  touched  Beauty's  brow  ;  it  grew  more  fair, 
As  if  a  shining  crown  were  resting  there. 

Then  Worry's  hand  passed  o'er  that  chiseled  face, 
And  Beauty  vanished,  leaving  not  a  trace. 

Sorrow  is  noble,  and  of  heavenly  birth; 
Worry  is  but  a  bastard  of  the  earth. 
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III 

Three  gifts  I  would  from  thy  great  wealth  beguile 
Thy  smile. 

And  one  I  would  not  for  a  kingdom  miss — 
Thy  kiss. 

And  one  that  would  unending  joy  imyart — 
Thy  heart. 


IV 

A  rose  hung  on  a  maiden's  breast, 

A  brown  bee  hovered  near. 
Then,  grieving,  fled.     The  lover  said: 

**  So  you,  too,  sigh  and  fear." 

The  maiden  watched  the  wee,  winged  thing, 

And  smiled  as  it  departed. 
**  Methinks,"  quoth  she,   **  that  little  bee 

Was  foolishly  faint-hearted.  " 

Her  mouth  was  like  a  crumpled  rose. 

As  fragrant  and  as  fair. 
I  have  not  heard  what  next  occurred — 

But  would  you  take  a  dare? 


ONE    OF    THE   TWO 


WIFE — Fred,  don't  you  think  we'd  better  get  a  cushion  for  our  pew 
church? 


^        m 
church? 
Husband — Yes,  or  get  a  better  preacher. 


THE   SWEET   THINGS  I 

HE  {passionately) — You  are  all  the  world  to  me! 
She  {coyly) — And  all  the  world  loves  a  lover. 
They  marry. 


THE    MESALLIANCE 

HE — It  was  another  case  of  December  and  May. 
She — Was  the  groom  old? 
'*No,  quite  young;  but  the  bride  was  from  Boston." 
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By  Stephen  Fiske 


EVERYONE  knows  the  compo- 
nents of  the  Dickens  Christmas. 
There  must  be  cold,  frost  and 
snow  outside  the  house,  and  warmth, 
wassail  and  welcome  within.  The 
table  must  be  heaped  with  good  things 
to  eat,  and  the  poor  relations  must 
be  helped  most  plentifully  to  the 
Christmas  pudding.  There  must  be 
songs  and  stories,  and,  as  a  touch 
of  pathos  to  relieve  the  general  joll- 
ity, the  pinched  faces  of  poverty- 
stricken  listeners  must  b^  seen 
through  the  windows.  Finally,  a 
child  (preferably  a  cripple)  must  give 
from  his  high-chair  the  Christmas 
toast,  **  God  bless  us  every  one  !" 

Where  did  Charles  Dickens  find 
the  model  for  his  Christmas,  or  when 
and  how  did  he  invent  it? 

According  to  the  best  critical  esti- 
mate, Dickens  could  describe  only 
what  he  had  seen.  In  his  long,  mid- 
night walks  through  the  London 
streets  and  his  wide  travels  through 
England,  America,  Italy,  France  and 
Switzerland  he  encountered  many  cu- 
rious characters  and  strange  scenes. 
These  he  could  depict,  alter,  exag- 
gerate, caricature  or  burlesque  with 
natural  but  consummate  art  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  his  stories.  But  with- 
out some  such  suggestion  from  his 
keen  observation  he  could  not  origin- 
ate personalities,  places  and  incidents, 
as  other  novelists  have  done.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  bril- 
liant career  he  was  rather  a  reporter 
than  a  romancer. 

Thus,  Dickens's  father  is  burlesqued 
as  Micawber;  his  wife  as  Mrs,  Nickle- 
by;  his  dearest  friends  are  comically 
portrayed — Leigh  Hunt  as  Skimpole; 
John  Forster  as  Pickwick;  Walter  Sav- 


age Landor  as  Boy  thorn — and  in  all  his 
forlorn  children  he  draws  upon  his 
own*  experiences  when  ^  he  was  a 
shabby,  himgry,  neglected,  **  thrown 
away  "  boy,  working  hard  and  eating 
out  his  heart  in  a  blacking  manufac- 
tory. He  even  uses  for  a  revolting 
criminal  the  cherished  but  suggestive 
name  of  his  chum,  Fagin,  who  saved 
his  life.  But,  because  he  had  never 
been  in  society,  his  representations  of 
aristocratic  life  are  absurdly  incor- 
rect, and  the  names  of  his  lords  and 
ladies  are  badly  devised.  There  are 
no.  quotations  in  his  works,  because  he 
had  read  few  books,  and  no  accurate 
conception  of  any  class  or  locality 
that  he  had  not  personally  studied. 

Since  Dickens  has  given  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  Christmas  as  we 
now  celebrate  it,  he  must  have  seen  or 
heard  of  it  somewhere  before  he  pop- 
ularized it  by  his  Christmas  stories. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  bounti- 
ful feast  that  is  so  prominent  in  the 
Dickens  Christmas  may  have  come 
from  Yorkshire.  The  menu  for  a 
Yorkshire  tea  is:  **Put  everything 
eatable  in  the  house  on  the  table;" 
and  the  Yorkshire  dinners  are  pro- 
portionately generous.  From  York- 
shire may  have  come,  also,  the  hearty 
geniality  of  the  Christmas  festival. 
Dickens  knew  Yorkshire  well  ;  he  had 
frequently  enjoyed  its  bounteous  hos- 
pitality, had  caught  the  twang  of  its 
dialect,  and  could  reproduce  its  keen 
but  cordial  atmosphere.  But  there 
was  in  Yorkshire  no  such  Christmas- 
tide  as  Dickens  describes,  until  long 
after  he  had  become  famous. 

Most  of  the  other  shires  of  England 
were  visited  by  Dickens  while  he  was 
a  reporter  on  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
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**  There  never  was  anybody  else  con- 
nected with  newspapers,"  he  says, 
**  who  in  the  same  space  of  time  had 
so  much  express  and  post-chaise  ex- 
perience as  I.  Returning  home  from 
exciting  political  meetings  in  the 
country  to  the  waiting  press  in  Lon- 
don, I  do  verily  believe  I  have  been 
upset  in  almost  every  known  descrip- 
tion of  vehicle."  But  in  all  his  jour- 
neyings  through  the  English  counties 
he  never  happened  upon  his  Christ- 
mas. 

Take  Forster's  minute  and  detailed 
**  Life  of  Charles  Dickens  " — I  do  not 
ask  you  to  read  it — and  a  glance 
through  the  table  of  contents  from 
1812,  when  Dickens  was  bom,  to  1842, 
when  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, will  show  the  surprising  fact  that 
Christmas  is  never  mentioned.  In 
the  body  of  the  book  it  is  referred  to 
once,  but  only  casually:  **  Christmas 
interposed  its  delays,  too,  so  that 
Twelfth  Night  had  come  and  gone 
before  Little  Nell  died.  "  This  was  in 
1840. 

So  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
fragments  of  autobiography  sent  by 
Dickens  to  Forster,  there  was  no  Christ- 
mas during  the  boyhood  of  Dickens  ; 
no  Christmas  in  the  Marshalsea  prison, 
where  he  visited  his  bankrupt  father  ; 
no  Christmas  at  the  Wellington  House 
Academy,  which  he  attended  after  he 
was  reinstated  in  something  like  gen- 
tility ;  no  Christmas  for  his  own  chil- 
dren. During  the  first  thirty  years 
of  his  life  Christmas  seems  to  have 
been  to  him  no  more  significant  than 
any  other  holiday.  The  only  refer- 
ence to  it  in  his  numerous  letters  is  at 
the  close  of  1840,  when  he  wrote:  **  I 
hope  that  we  may  enjoy  together  fifty 
more  Christmases,  at  least,  in  this 
world,  and  eternal  Summers  in  an- 
other." 

In  **  The  Posthumous  Papers  of 
the  Pickwick  Club,"  written  in 
1836-37,  we  recall  a  Christmas  at  the 
PFiar^//^  homestead,  near  Dingley  Dell, 
and  Dickens  prefaces  his  account  of 
the  festivities  with  a  few  conventional 
paragraphs,  in  which  Christmas  and 
New  Year  memories  are  commingled 
with  thought  of  the  hearts  that  have 


ceased  to  beat,  hands  that  have  grown 
cold,  merry  voices  and  smiling  faces, 
and  which  conclude:  *•  Happy,  happy 
Christmas,  that  can  win  us  back  to  the 
delusions  of  our  childish  days;  that 
can  recall  to  the  old  man  the  pleas- 
ures of  his  youth,  and  transport  the 
sailor  and  the  traveler,  thousands  of 
miles  away,  back  to  his  own  fireside 
and  his  quiet  home!" 

**  Pickwick"  is  full  of  the  Christ- 
mas  spirit,  better  expressed  than  in 
the  platitudinous  paragraphs  from 
which  I  have  quoted;  but  if  you  ex- 
pect to  find  the  Dickens  Christinas 
at  Dingley  Dell  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed. 

Christmas  Eve,  not  Christmas  Day, 
was  celebrated  at  the  War  die  "Manor 
Farm."  On  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, after  the  wedding  of  Emma  and 
Mr,  Trundle^  they  had  the  breakfast 
at  which  the  poor  relations  drank 
themselves  under  the  table  ;  the  din- 
ner that  was  as  hearty  as  the  break- 
fast, but  of  which  the  poor  relations 
were  too  seedy  to  partake  ;  the  dance, 
opened  by  Mr,  Pickwick  and  The  Old 
Lady  y  with  Mr,  Winkle  and  Arabella 
Allen  kissing  in  the  comer;  the  mis- 
tletoe, that  hung  in  the  kitchen,  and 
beneath  which  everybody  kissed; 
blind-man's-buff,  snap-dragon,  for- 
feits, songs  and  stories.  But  on 
Christmas  itself  nothing  special  oc- 
curred, except  the  arrival  of  Mr,  Bob 
Sawyer  and  Mr,  Benjamin  Allen;  at- 
tendance at  morning  service  in  the 
village  church;  a  skating  party,  and 
the  accident  to  Mr,  Pickwick  that  ne- 
cessitated his  being  put  to  bed.  Of 
course,  a  bowl  of  punch  was  sent  to 
Mr,  Pickwick's  room — ^afterward  a 
second  and  a  third  bowl — and  a  ca- 
rouse was  held  in  honor  of  his  escape 
from  drowning  in  five  feet  of  water; 
but  nobody  is  recorded  as  having  done 
anything  in  honor  of  Christmas. 

AH  through  the  first  volume  of  the 
Dickens  biography  what  may  be  not 
unfairly  termed  the  same  slighting*  of 
Christmas  is  noticeable. 

Dickens  was  constantly  organizing 
social  entertainments.  As  the  rois- 
terers in  **  The  School  for  Scandal  " 
sing: 
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Here's  to  the  lass!    Let  the  toast  pass! 
I  warrant  'twill  prove  an  excuse  for  the 


so'  any  excuse  warranted  him  in 
summoning  his  friends  to  a  dinner. 
His  birthday;  his  children's  birth- 
days; the  birthday  of  Forster  or  some 
other  member  of  the  coterie  ;  a  very 
dull  or  stormy  day;  a  very  bright 
or  Springlike  day;  a  visit  to 
Brighton  or  Broadstairs;  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  number  of  a  new 
story;  the  anniversary  of  the  publi- 
cation of  an  old  story;  the  arri- 
val or  the  departure  of  a  distin- 
guished guest  ;  a  change  of  publish- 
ers; a  reading  of  the  proof  sheets;  a 
decision  about  the  pictures,  and 
sometimes  sheer  anim^  spirits  only, 
were  sufficient  to  induce  Dickens  to 
send  out  hasty  notes  that  clang  like  a 
dimierbell:  ''Come!  I  shall  expect 
you  !  A  red-hot  chop  for  dinner  and 
a  glass  of  good  wine!  Come,  come, 
come  !"  There  were  such  invitations, 
more  or  less  impromptti,  for  Twelfth 
Night  and  for  New  Year's,  but  none 
for  Christmas. 

In  the  Dickens  coterie  were  Mac- 
ready,  Talfourd,  Stanfield,  D'Orsay, 
Quin,  Wilkie,  Landseer,  Brougham, 
Sydney  Smith  and  Lord  Bulwer. 
With  a  variation  of  Roderick  Dhu^ 
one  blast  upon  his  dinner  horn  could 
summon  all  these  men,  with  Ten- 
nent,  JefiEreys,  Procter,  Harness  and 
Forster  for  substitutes.  These  were 
names  to  conjure  with,  and  there 
are  records  of  convivialities  like  those 
of  the  Shakespearian  and  Jon- 
sonian  meetings  of  which  Herrick 
sings: 

Ah,  Ben!    Say  how  or  when 

Shall  we,  thy  euests. 

Meet  at  those  lyric  feasts 

Made  at  the  Sun, 

The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun, 

Where  we  such  clusters  had 

As  made  us  nobly  wild— not  mad  ? 

And  yet  each  verse  of  thine 

Outdid  the  meats,  outdid  the  frolic  wine! 

But  Dickens  never  summoned  these 
men  of  varied  genius  and  geniality  to 
a  Christmas  dinner. 

From  1835  to  1842  there  were  din- 


ners at  Jack  Straw's  Castle;  at  Eel 
Pie  House,  Twickenham;  at  the 
Shakespeare  Hotel,  Richmond;  at 
Doughty  Street;  at  Devonshire  Ter- 
race; at  the  Petersham  Cottage;  at 
the  Ma3rpole  Inn,  Chigwell.  And 
Forster,  with  the  minutiae  of  a  Bos- 
well,  notes  them  all,  from  **  a  birthday 
dinner  in  the  study  "  to  a  formal  ban- 
quet **  on  the  anniversary  of  *  Peck- 
sniff!* "  Had  Dickens  introduced  the 
Christmas  ceremonials  during  this 
period  the  fact  could  hardly  have 
escaped  Forster's  faithful  cognizance. 

Even  when  Dickens  first  departed 
for  America,  with  "  all  sorts  of  cor- 
dialities, anticipations  and  stretching 
forth  of  palms,"  it  was  the  New  Year, 
not  the  Christmas,  that  was  solemnly 
observed.  **  On  New  Year's  Eve  they 
dined  with  me,"  says  Forster,  **  and  I 
with  them  on  New  Year's  Day,  when 
(^the  Dickens  house  having  been  taken 
tor  the  period  of  his  absence  by  Gen- 
eral Sir  John  Wilson)  we  sealed  up 
the  wine  cellar,  after  opening  therein 
some  sparkling  Moselle  in  honor  of 
the  ceremony,  and  drinking  it  to  his 
happy  return." 

Dickens  sailed  for  America  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1842,  and  returned  in 
the  Summer  of  the  same  year.  He 
had  seen  no  Christmas  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Canada,  where  he  played 
in  private  theatricals  with  the  officers 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  But  he 
must  have  heard  of  the  annual  holiday 
that  we  inherited  from  our  Dutch 
ancestors  and  developed  and  improved 
into  the  greatest  of  family  festivals; 
for  after  his  visit  to  this  continent 
Dickens  was,  in  regard  to  Christmas, 
a  changed  and  altogether  different 
man. 

When  he  had  settled  down  in  Lon- 
don and  begun  to  publish  **  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  "  he  was  startled  to  learn 
that  the  sales  had  fallen  off  terribly. 
Instead  of  the  40,000  to  50,000  sale  of 
the  first  numbers  of  **The  Pickwick 
Papers"  and  "Nicholas  Nickleby," 
and  the  60,000  to  70,000  of  **The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop"  and  **Bamaby 
Rudge,"  the  demand  for  **  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  "  could  not  be  forced  be- 
yond 20,000.     Had  the  British  public 
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forgotten  him  during  his  few  months 
of  absence?  Had  his  former  readers 
lost  their  taste  for  his  peculiar  style 
of  literature?  Did  the  English  resent 
as  bitterly  as  the  Americans  the  blun- 
ders and  excesses  of  his  "American 
Notes?"  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
significant  fact  that  his  fifth  story  was 
not  as  immediately  successful  as  hiè 
first  boyish  book  astonished  and 
frightened  him.  Something  must  be 
done  to  win  back  his  public,  and  in 
this  serious  emergency  he  disregarded 
all  the  precedents  of  his  career  and 
turned  for  help  and  comfort  to  Christ- 
mas. 

Why  should  his  mind  have  taken 
this  extraordinary  bent,  of  which 
there  was  no  former  indication? 

In  the  intervals  of  **  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit"  he  wrote  **  A  Christmas  Car- 
ol. "  The  opening  sale  was  only  8,  coo  ; 
but  it  was  8,000  in  addition  to  the 
**  Chuzzlewit  "  circulation.  His  prof- 
its on  the  **  Carol  **  were  only  $3,750; 
he  had  hoped  for  $5,000.  But  Christ- 
mas had  saved  him.  In  his  extremity 
he  had  been  guided  by  American  ideas 
to  a  literary  gold  mine,  which  he 
worked  so  profitably  for  many  years 
that  the  first  edition  of  **  Dr.  Mari- 
gold's Prescription,"  his  Christmas 
story  for  1865,  numbered  255,000 
copies. 

Christmas  ideas  led  Dickens  to  the 
establishment  of  a  weekly  story  pa- 
per that  brought  him  an  ample  in- 
come for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1845 
his  receipts  from  **  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  "  were  double  those  from  **  A 
Christmas  Carol,"  and  he  promptly 
planned  a  periodical  to  be  called  the 


Cricket.  In  1846  he  modified  his  plan 
to  ** something  like  the  Spectator" 
and  proposed  to  call  it  the  Shadow, 
This  idea  subsequently  took  practical 
form  in  Household  Words^  which  was 
transformed  into  All  the  Year  Round 
when  he  separated  from  his  wife,  and 
it  was  left  in  a  codicil  to  his  eldest 
son,  as  a  most  valuable  property. 

After  the  return  of  Dickens  from 
America  he  was  as  enthusiastic  about 
Christmas  as  he  had  been  indifferent 
before.  **  I  am  full  of  Christmas 
plans  for  Rockingham,"  he  writes. 
In  a  Christmas  story  he  tells  how,  as  a 
boy,  he  had  longed  to  purchase  his  es- 
tate at  Gadshill — ^though  as  a  boy  he 
was  never  known  to  mention  Gads- 
hill.  There  were  Christmas  theatri- 
cals at  Tavistock  House.  Every  year 
of  his  residence  at  Gadshill  Dickens 
gave  large  Christmas  parties  there. 

In  Cleveland's  sonorous  words,  "A 
condition,  not  a  theory,  confronts  us." 
The  Dickens  Christmas,  as  we  know 
and  observe  it,  was  not  discovered  or 
invented  until  he  had  visited  Amer- 
ica, and  in  this  and  other  respects  he 
returned  from  the  United  States  no- 
ticeably and  permanently  altered  from 
his  former  self.  If  there  are  no 
means  to  indubitably  demonstrate  the 
fact,  it  is  at  least  a  delightful  proba- 
bility that  the  modem  Christmas,  to 
which  Dickens  owed  so  much,  and 
for  which  we  owe  him  so  much,  orig- 
inated from  information  acquired  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  spirit  and  customs  of  the  day 
were  impressed  upon  him  by  Long- 
fellow, who  was  his  guest  in  London 
for  some  weeks  after  his  visit  here. 


A   WOMAN'S    REASON 

I  LOVE  you — and  you  ask  me  why! 
Why,  just  because  jovl^t^  you/ 
And  if  that  isn't  clear  enough. 
Why,  just  because  I  do! 


Elizabeth  Harman. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  ROOM 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 


Y^-A.,  it  is  well  to  be  a  room — 

Four  walls,  a  ceiling  and  a  floor, 

A  row  of  windows  and  a  door 
To  let  in  day  and  shut  out  gloom. 

What  man  shall  say  how  much  befalls 

Within  four  walls? 

I  am  so  old  that  I  forget 

How  many  gliding  years  agone 
I  knew  the  step  of  Washington 

And  heard  the  voice  of  Lafayette, 
And  marked  them  dance  with  many  score 
Uppn  my  floor. 

And  others  followed  after  these 
I  have  surrounded  death  and  birth, 
Have  heard  my  rafters  ring  with  mirth, 

And  shut  in  many  tragedies; 

I  have  heard  words  that  only  Love 
Keeps  reckoning  of. 

But  comes  a  memory  stronger  yet 
Of  one  who  sat  in  flowered  dress 
And  played  soft  songs  of  gentleness, 

At  twilight,  on  an  old  spinet  ; 

And  one  who  bent  and  called  her  fair 
And  kissed  her  there  ! 

Beneath  my  roof  they  made  Love's  house; 

Without,  the  chorusing  of  birds 

Stilled  at  the  sweetness  of  their  words; 
My  walls  recorded  many  vows 

Of  fealty  and  truth,  no  less 

Than  tenderness. 

One  night  rang  voices  at  the  door — 
A  clash  of  swords  and  oaths — and  one 
Wild  woman  shriek  that  broke  ere  done. 

There  is  a  red  stain  on  my  floor 
That,  wash  and  paint  it  as  ye  will, 
Remains  there  still. 
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And  five-score  years  have  dawned  and  set, 
And  I  remember,  for  at  night 
A  sweet-eyed  ghost  sits  still  and  white 

There  by  the  ghost  of  a  spinet  ; 
And  someone  stands  beside  her  and 
Kisses  her  hand. 

In  the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon 

They  live  the  love  they  knew  before. 

He  wooes  her  as  he  did  of  yore  ; 
She  sits  and  plays  a  noiseless  tune 

For  this  one  dead  man's  mute  delight, 

Night  after  night. 

I  have  grown  old,  but  this  is  well. 

To  hold  a  love  that  shall  not  die. 

The  hate  and  bitterness  pass  by. 
But  in  my  hold  this  love  shall  dwell 

Until  my  rafters  and  my  hearth 

Sink  down  to  earth. 

Yea,  it  is  well  to  be  a  room — 
To  watch  the  generations  pass. 
As  one  who  sees  within  a  glass 

Forms  that  advance  and  fade  to  gloom. 
What  man  shall  say  how  much  befalls 
Within  four  walls? 


MORE   THAN    READY 

^^  TV^  OW,"  said  Mrs.  Bridely,  **  just  as  soon  as  we  get  a  good  cook,  dear,  I 
^^      am  going  to  give  a  dinner." 
**  All  right,"  replied  her  husband,  quickly.     **  I'll  come." 


EXPERIENTIA    DOCET 

TLJ  E'S  not  the  artist  for  success, 
-■-  ^     Nor  gains  in  the  transaction. 
Who  strives  to  give  good  likenesses 
Instead  of  satisfaction. 

George  Birdseye. 
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By  John  Barker 


HENRY  AND  LOUELLA 
CLIFTON  sat  opposite  each 
other  at  the  breakfast  table, 
as  they  had  sat  almost  every  morning 
for  ten  years. 

The  broker,  a  big,  blond,  hand- 
some fellow  of  thirty-five,  was  half- 
hidden  behind  the  morning  paper. 
Save  a  listless  *'Grood-moming,  Lou- 
ella,"  he  had  not  said  a  word  since 
coming  down  stairs  fifteen  minutes 
before.  He  had  a  drawn  and  anx- 
ious look  about  the  eyes,  and  the 
hands  that  held  the  paper  were  un- 
steady. 

His  wife  toyed  with  her  breakfast, 
while  her  eyes  roamed  aimlessly 
about  the  beautiful  room,  resting  now 
on  a  piece  of  priceless  old  tapestry, 
now  on  a  bronze  Bacchus  in  the  cor- 
ner. She  leaned  one  elbow  on  the 
table  and  buried  her  fingers  in  the 
dark  waves  of  her  hair.  Leaning  for- 
ward so,  her  face  was  reflected  in  an 
old  Venetian  mirror  on  the  wall. 
The  mirror  seemed  to  say,  *'  You  are 
very  fair,  Louella.'*  The  man  oppo- 
site said  nothing. 

"  Henry,  I  have  asked  Emil  Ho- 
man  to  take  me  to  hear  *  Tann- 
hauser  '  this  afternoon." 

"  Is  that  so?" 

**You  know  I  have  a  box  for  the 
whole  course  of  matinées." 

**  I  vaguely  remember  paying  for 
it." 

"You  have  no  objection  to  my 
asking  Homan?" 

"Why,  no;  of  course  not.  He 
seems  the  most  manly  of  all  the  ani- 
mals in  your  literary  menagerie.  " 

"  1  rather  thought  you  liked  him." 

**Oh,  yes;  well  enough.  But  I 
don't  go  in  for  poets,  as  you  do." 


"What  do  you  fancy  he  told  me. 
yesterday?" 

"  Well,  I  am  not  much  given  to 
fancy.  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  keep  up 
this  house  if  I  were.  " 

"He  said  that  my  eyes  were  like 
those  of  his  little  sister  down  in 
Georgia — Marion,  I  think  he  called 
her." 

Henry  Clifton  folded  his  paper  and 
rose  from  the  table. 

"  If  that  is  the  gawky  youngster  I 
saw  walking  with  him  on  Broadway 
at  the  Christmas  holidays  I  shouldn't 
feel  flattered,  if  I  were  you.  She  had 
red  hair  and  freckles." 

"You  can  be  very  horrid  some- 
times, Henry.  " 

"  That  is  because  I  have  no  poetry 
in  my  soul.  But  I  must  be  oflE.  Good- 
bye." 

"Good-bye,  Henry." 

She  heard  him  putting  on  his  coat 
in  the  hall.  After  a  moment  he 
called  back  : 

"  I  may  not  be  home  to  dinner  to- 
night." 

"Very  well." 

He  stood  a  moment,  as  if  hesitat- 
ing, took  a  step  or  two  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dining-room,  then,  shut- 
ting his  lips  very  tight  together, 
turned  and  left  the  house. 

As  the  street  door  banged  Mrs. 
Clifton  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
drew  a  long  breath.  It  was  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  her  wedding-day,  and 
she  knew  that  her  husband  had  for- 
gotten it.  The  memory  of  that  day 
ten  years  ago  and  of  the  blissful  weeks 
that  followed  brought  the  tears  to 
her  eyes.  The  husband  had  then 
been  the  lover,  the  devoted  slave,  the 
suppliant  ;  to-day  he  was  the  broker 
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and  man  of  business.  He  was  fond 
of  her,  in  a  way,  of  course,  she 
thought;  but  so  he  was  fond  of  his 
mother  and  sisters  and  all  the  other 
members  of  his  family.  She  won- 
dered if  a  few  years  of  marriage  al- 
ways rob  a  woman  of  her  hus- 
band's love.  Her  heart  was  hungry 
for  tenderness  that  morning;  she 
wanted  to  be  loved,  desired  and  cher- 
ished, as  she  had  been  ten  years  be- 
fore. If  she  had  not  been  too  proud 
she  would  have  followed  her  husband 
into  the  hall,  thrown  her  arms  around 
him,  and  crushed  out  on  his  lips  the 
love  that  was  surging  behind  her 
own.  But  being  a  woman,  she  did 
nothing  of  the  sort;  and  the  force 
dammed  up  within  her  seethed  into  a 
dull  resentment  against  the  man 
whose  seeming  indifference  stung  and 
humiliated  her. 

Then  she  fell  to  thinking  about 
Emil  Homan.  Her  mind  had  re- 
verted to  him  with  disturbing  persist- 
ency of  late.  His  thin,  dark,  nerv- 
ous face  had  a  way  of  rising  before  her 
eyes  in  the  darkness,  and  when  she 
awoke  in  the  morning  it  was  of  him 
she  thought  first  Yet  there  had 
never  been  a  shadow  of  sentimental- 
ity between  them  ;  they  were  friends 
and  comrades — ^nothing  more. 

She  had  an  early  lunch,  dressed 
with  unusual  care,  seated  herself  in  a 
little  rocker  and  read  Balzac.  The 
particular  story  of  the  great  French 
master  which  she  happened  to  be 
reading  that  afternoon  was  possibly 
not  the  best  preparation — in  her 
present  mood — ^for  a  prolonged  tête-à- 
tête  with  a  man  who  had  vaguely 
troubled  her  imagination  for  some 
time.  She  looked  at  the  clock  every 
few  minutes.  The  time  seemed  long, 
and  when  the  bell  rang  her  heart  be- 
gan to  beat  much  faster  than  usual. 

**  What  a  fool  you  are  to-day!"  she 
murmured  to  herself,  rising  and  tak- 
ing up  the  little  French  hat  that  lay 
on  the  dressing  table. 

Emil  Homan  came  forward  when 
she  entered  the  drawing-room  and 
took  both  her  hands  in  his  firm,  warm 
clasp.  He  had  been  walking  rapidly, 
there  was  a  peculiar  look  in  his  eyes 


that  she  did  not  remember  having 
seen  there  before,  and  the  very  air 
seemed  to  vibrate  around  him. 

**  I  hope  I  am  not  late,"  he  said. 

**  No;  are  you?" 

'*  A  little.  I  was  detained.  Shall 
we  go?" 

They  went  out  into  the  splendid 
sunshine.  As  the  Clifton  residence 
was  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  Opera 
House  they  chose  to  walk. 

"  You  are  looking  very  beautiful  to- 
day, "  he  said.  *  *  What  have  you  been 
doing?" 

**  Reading  Balzac.     And  you?" 

**Oh,  several  things.  I  wrote  a 
poem,  and — and  made  a  fool  of  my- 
self. "  He  laughed  a  trifle  recklessly, 
and  she  turned  to  look  at  him. 

**  What  a  strange  mood  you  are  in 
to-day!"  she  said. 

"  Yes.  I  hope  you  will  be  patient 
with  me." 

The  prima  donnai  or  somebody 
else,  was  late  that  afternoon,  and  the 
overture  had  not  begun  when  they 
arrived.  As  soon  as  they  were  seated 
in  the  box,  he  said,  abruptly: 

**  Mrs.  Clifton,  have  you  ever 
thought  much  about  the  real  mys- 
teries of  life,  such  as — ^love,  for  in- 
stance?" 

**  A  little." 

**  Have  you  reached  any  conclusion 
as  to  what  it  is?" 

**  None  that  satisfies  both  reason 
and  sentiment." 

He  leaned  toward  her  with  a  light 
in  his  eyes — a  look  difl&cult  to  de- 
scribe, but  bom  of  the  sudden  discov- 
ery that  here  was  a  woman  who  could 
really  see  through  more  than  one 
facet  of  Truth's  many-sided  prism. 
He  had  found  few  such  women. 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  chat- 
ter commonplaces  to-day,"  he  said. 
**  Can  we  not  lay  aside  the  formal 
mask  for  this  one  afternoon,  and 
really  talk — ^not  as  conventional  man  to 
conventional  woman,  and  vice  versa, 
but  as  one  human  being  to  another? 
I  am  so  tired  of  glittering  unrealities! 
I  want  to  touch  something  genuine, 
if  it  is  only  the  lame  expression  of  an 
intangible  idQa.  Am  I  very  incoher- 
ent?" 
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"No,  I  understand  you  perfectly. " 

**  Thank  you.  Oh,  if  I  were  sure 
of  it  I  would  go  down  on  my  knees 
right  here  in  this  opera  box  and  give 
thanks  to  such  gods  as  I  am  still  able 
to  believe  in." 

"You  doubt,  then?" 

"It  is  too  good  to  be  true,  that's 
all."  He  was  silent  for  a  moment; 
then  he  said,  looking  straight  into  her 
eyes: 

*'  Would  you  be  shocked  and  re- 
pelled, I  wonder,  if  you  really  had  the 
power  to  look  deep  into  a  man's  mind 
and  heart,  and  should  find  there  very 
unbeautiful  things?" 

"  Such  as——?" 

"  Oh,  all  sorts  of  unholy  thoughts — 
doubt,  cynicism,  recklessness,  forbid- 
den desires.  Above  all,  the  latter, 
insidiously  lifting  their  wicked  heads 
in  the  most  sacred  places.  " 

Just  then  the  orchestra  began  to 
play  the  first  bars  of  that  wonderful 
'•  Tannhauser  "  overture,  and  the  two 
listened  in  silence  for  a  while.  Lou- 
ella  Clifton's  evil  genius  may  possibly 
have  influenced  the  opera  manage- 
ment in  the  selection  of  that  particu- 
lar music-drama  for  that  particu- 
lar afternoon.  "Tannhauser"  may 
prove  rather  disturbing  under  even 
the  most  ordinary  circumstances. 

After  a  minute  or  two  of  silence 
Homan  said: 

"You  haven't  answered  my  ques- 
tion, Mrs.  Clifton — or  have  you  for- 
gotten it?" 

"Oh,  no!  You  spoke  of  doubt  as 
an  unbeautiful  thing.  Who  was  it 
said: 

"  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds  ?" 

"And  cynicism,  recklessness,  for- 
bidden desires — ^what  of  those?" 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  slowly, 
"that  when  a  man  of  sensitive  and 
poetical  temperament,  like  you,  feels 
the  sharp  teeth  of  cynicism  gnawing 
at  his  heart,  the  most  probable  suppo- 
sition is  that  the  feeling  has  grown 
out  of  the  pain  of  a  disappointed  hope 
or  a  shattered  ideal.  You  are  gen- 
erally the  reverse  of  cynical.  There- 
fore,  I  know  that  someone  has  hurt 


you  to-day.  Of  course,  it  was  a 
woman— that  gt>es  without  saying. 
Was  it  any  of  my  friends?" 

"No." 

"I  am  glad." 

"Why?" 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  for- 
mal reason." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  he  said, 
"to  attribute  the  diseased  condition 
of  my  mind  to  the  pain  of  a  shattered 
ideal.  I  was  never  very  gentle  in 
self-judgment,  and  I  should  have  said 
that  I  was  suffering  from  wounded 
vanity.  "  There  was  a  note  of  pain  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  tone  that  brought 
a  sympathetic  gleam  into  her  eyes. 

"Poor  boy!"  she  said,  with  a  long 
glance  that  was  very  tender  and  half- 
maternal.  "  You  are  suffering,  and  I 
am  very  sorry." 

"  Does  unhappiness  ever  make  you 
utterly  reckless,  Mrs.  Clifton?" 

"  You  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  I  have  been  so  unhappy  to-day 
as  to  be  capable  of  almost  any  degree 
of  imprudence,  provided  it  carried 
with  it  the  boon  of  f orgetfulness.  " 

"Ah!  you,  too?  And  I  have  al- 
ways thought  you  so  happy!" 

She  laughed,  a  trifle  bitterly. 

"  Because  I  smile,  doubtless,  and 
chatter  airy  nothings  to  hair-brained 
people,  and  wear  diamonds,  and  have 
my  box  at  the  opera.  " 

"What  a  farce  our  social  life  is, 
Mrs.  Clifton — what  a  tiresome,  over- 
acted farce!" 

Just  then  the  curtain  rose  on  the 
splendid  scene  of  the  Venusberg,  and 
the  chorus  of  sirens  warbled  their 
canorous  invitations  to  the  delight  of 
love.  Homan  and  Mrs.  Clifton  sat  in 
silence,  busy  with  their  own  uneasy 
thoughts,  listening  to  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  deliriously  sensuous 
music  ever  written. 

She  sat  crosswise  in  the  box,  look- 
ing at  the  stage,  her  left  hand  hang- 
ing at  her  side.  After  a  little  while 
she  became  conscious  that  the  fingers 
of  her  companion  were  stealing 
around  her  own,  and  their  gradually 
increasing  pressure  seemed  to  pray 
mutely  for  the  little  responsive 
squeeze  which  she  gave  them.     Then 
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she  quickly  withdrew  her  hand.  The 
contact  with  his  feverish  fingers  sent 
a  thrill  up  her  arm,  notwithstanding 
the  protecting  thickness  of  her  glove. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  till  the  end  of 
the  scene.  As  the  Venusberg  faded 
from  sight  Homan  drew  a  long 
breath. 

**  I  think,"  he  said,  **  that  the  fair 
goddess  herself  must  have  inspired 
Wagner  in  the  composition  of  that 
music,  possibly  to  revenge  herself 
upon  modem  opera-going  humanity 
for  the  defection  of  her  beloved  Tann- 
hauser.  What  a  strange  world  the 
opera  world  is!  The  illusion  of  that 
Venusberg  scene  and  the  music  have 
carried  me  so  far  away  from  my  com- 
monplace existence  into  the  realm  of 
the  imagination  that  I  am  in  doubt  as 
to  which  is  the  real  world.  Are  you 
really  the  stately  Mrs.  Clifton?  or  are 
you  one  of  those  sirens,  only  mas- 
querading in  a  modem  gown?" 

"Imagine,  if  you  will,"  she  an- 
swered, laughing  a  trifle  nervously, 
**that  I  am  one  of  the  sirens,  only 
masquerading  as  Sifin  de  siècle  woman. 
I  would  not  mar  a  poet's  fair  illusion, 
though  all  my  own  lie  shattered  in 
the  dust." 

**Ah,  but  you  are  bitter  to-day! 
Shall  we  listen  to  the  rest  of  this 
act?" 

Mrs.  Clifton  nodded  acquiescence, 
but,  music-lover  though  she  was,  she 
did  not  listen.  It  was  pleasanter  to 
sit  and  watch  the  profile  of  her  com- 
panion and  think  all  sorts  of  delight- 
ful, impossible  things. 

When  the  curtain  went  down  he 
said:  **  Would  you  like  to  walk  about 
a  little?" 

•*  No,  let  us  sit  here  and  talk." 

**  I  warned  you,  remember,  that  I 
should  not  discuss  conventional  sub- 
jects." 

**  I  am  a  trifle  weary  of  that  sort  of 
thing  myself,  Mr.  Homan.  " 

**  Would  you  think  me  presumptu- 
ous," he  said,  **if  I  should  refer  to  a 
strange  remark  you  made  a  little 
while  ago?  It  interested  me.  May  I 
not  know  what  has  made  you  un- 
happy?" 

As  he  leaned  forward  to  look  into 


her  eyes  he  was  surprised  to  see  in 
them  the  swimming  brilliancy  of  un- 
shed tears. 

'*Poor  little  girl!  Would  you 
rather  I  should  talk  about  something 
else?" 

There  was  the  vibrant  note  of  true 
sympathy  in  his  voice,  and  it  moved 
her  as  nothing  else  had  done  in  a 
long  time.  She  let  her  eyes  rest  on 
his  face,  lingering  on  each  feature 
with  a  tenderness  that  was  strangely 
akin  to  a  warmer  feeling  than  the 
camaraderie  she  professed. 

**I  wonder,"  she  said,  slowly,  **I 
wonder  if  you  would  understand  me 
if  I  should  try  to  tell  why  I — ^why — " 
Her  voice  trembled  and  stopped. 

"I  think  so,  Mrs.  Clifton.  I  have 
sounded  the  depths  myself  within  the 
last  few  days." 

**  But  have  you  ever  felt  the  pain 
that  comes  of  fearing  that  one  whom 
you  love  is  growing  indiflEerent  to 
you?" 

**Yes;  not  only  of  fearing,  but 
knowing,  with  the  dUmb  agony  of 
certainty,  that  the  gates  of  my  little 
heaven  were  closing  on  me  forever. 
But  you,  child?  I  don't  understand 
how  it  is.     You  love  your  husband?" 

"Yes;  I  have  loved  him  faithfully 
for  more  than  ten  years." 

**  And  you  have  never  loved  anyone 
else?" 

*  *  No — oh,  never  !" 

**Ah,  little  woman,  I  understand. 
But  are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  mis- 
taken?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

**  I  don't  know  why  I  am  talking  to 
you  like  this,  Emil  Homan,  but  I 
should  have  died  if  I  hadn't  told  some- 
body, and  there  isn't  another  human 
being  in  the  world  whom  I  would 
trust — there  isn't  anybody  else  to 
whom  I  would  so  unveil  myself. 
Some  instinct  tells  me  that  you  are 
my  friend.  " 

**  Thank  you,  dear.  I  appreciate  a 
confidence  of  that  sort  from  a  woman 
like  you,  and  I  wish  there  was  some- 
thing I  could  do  to  help  you.  " 

**Of  course  there  isn't." 

**  Unfortunately.  There  never  is 
an3rthing  one  can  do  in  such  a  case." 
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She  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  into 
their  brown  depths  came  the  look 
that  he  had  seen  there  once  or  twice 
before — ^the  expression  of  grieved  and 
wistful  appeal  that  came  into  his  little 
sister's  eyes  sometimes  when  she  was 
very  tired  and  longed  to  be  assured 
that  her  big  brother  loved  her. 

Notwithstanding  certain  glaring 
faults  and  weaknesses  of  character 
there  was  a  vein  of  true  tenderness 
in  Emil  Homan,  and  the  high-strung, 
sensitive  temperament  that  made  him 
so  susceptible  to  pain  carried  with  it 
the  rare  gift  of  sympathetic  insight 
into  the  sufiEering  of  others.  It  is  the 
poetical  temperament — the  highest 
gift  and  the  curse  of  the  gods. 
Somehow,  his  heart  went  out  to  the 
little  woman  beside  him  in  a  wave  of 
sympathy.  He  had  never  thought 
very  much  about  her  before,  except 
as  one  of  the  many  charming  women 
of  his  acquaintance — a  dainty,  tact- 
ful, appreciative  creature,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  his  work.  He  realized 
that  afternoon,  for  the  first  time,  that 
she  was  a  woman  who  could  love  and 
suflEer.  He  wondered — ^then  he  put 
the  thought  away.  What  a  crazy 
humor  he  was  in  that  afternoon  ! 

Roused  from  his  reverie  by  some 
unimportant  remark  of  his  companion, 
he  threw  a  quick  glance  at  her.  How 
pretty  she  was!  And  how  strange 
that  he  had  never  before  observed  the 
purity  of  her  pink-and- white  skin  or 
the  fascinating  way  in  which  the 
brown  hair  waved  backward  from  her 
little  ear  !  He  felt  a  sudden  desire  to 
kiss  her.  Her  handkerchief  had  fallen 
to  the  floor,  and  he  bent  to  pick  it  up, 
held  it  for  a  moment  in  his  hand,  then, 
with  a  quick  breath,  buried  his  face  in 
the  dainty  bit  of  muslin  and  lace.  It 
exhaled  a  faint  perfume  that  seemed 
to  run  through  his  veins  like  elec- 
tricity. 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  His 
face  had  grown  suddenly  pale,  and  he 
gave  her  back  the  handkerchief  with- 
out a  word.  She  wondered  why  her 
heart  began  to  beat  so  hard;  and  she 
became  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  con- 
tentment that  pervaded  her  whole 
being  and  was  gradually  merged  into 


a  wave  of  strange,  inexplicable  hap- 
piness that  swept  her  along  with  it, 
frightened  and  only  half -resisting. 

The  curtain  went  up  on  the  second 
act,  showing  the  court  of  the  Land- 
grave and  the  preparation  for  the 
Tournament  of  Song.  Neither  of 
them  paid  much  attention  to  the 
scene,  though  the  music  beat  on  their 
ears  with  a  rhythmic,  insistent  ap- 
peal. She  had  heard  **  Tannhauser  " 
many  times,  and  it  was  not  new  to 
him.  It  served  as  a  strangely  fitting 
accompaniment  to  the  psychological 
drama  that  was  playing  itself  out  in 
that  opera  box. 

Dir,   Gottin  der  Liebe,  soil   mein  Lied 

ertonen, 
Gesungen  laut  sei  jetzt  dein  Preis  von 

mir! 
Dein  sOsser  Reiz  ist  Quelle  allés  Schônen, 
Und  jedes  holde  Wunder   stammt  von 

dir! 
Wer   dich    mit    Gluth   in   seine   Arme 

geschlossen. 
Was  Liebe  ist.  kennt  er,  nur  er  allein! 
Armserge,  die  ihr  Liebe  nie  genossen. 
Zieht  hini    Zieht  in  den  Berg  der  Venus 

eini 

As  Tannhauser  sang  this  the  wild 
music  of  his  cry  found  echo  in  their 
hearts. 

**  How  divinely  that  man  sings!" 
murmured  Homan.  **Poor  Tann- 
hauser/ I  always  want  to  join  my 
voice  to  that  of  the  gentle  Elizabeth 
in  his  defense.  What  do  those  bread- 
and-milk  bards  know  about  love,  any- 
way?" 

**You  are  very  wicked,  Mr.  Ho- 
man. I  agree  with  the  bread-and- 
milk  bards." 

**  So  do  I — sometimes,  but  not  this 
afternoon.  " 

**  I  wonder,"  she  said,  **  where  you 
passed  the  morning." 

She  did  not  look  at  him,  but  fixed 
her  downcast  eyes  on  her  handker- 
chief, which  she  was  twisting  into  a 
tight  little  ball  with  nervous,  un- 
steady fingers.  There  was  an  awk- 
ward silence,  then  he  said: 

'*  I  shall  not  tell  you." 

"Why  not?" 

**  Because  I  don't  want  to." 

She  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes 
now. 
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**  You  were  with  some  woman?" 

'*Yes." 

**  Does  she  love  you?"  Her.  lips 
trembled  as  they  formed  the  ques- 
tion. 

**I  feel  this  afternoon  as  if  no 
human  being  in  the  world  loved 
me.  It  isn't  a  very  pleasant  feeling, 
so  please  don't  turn  the  knife  around 
in  my  heart  by  talking  about  it.  " 

**  It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  with  a 
laugh  that,  for  all  its  music,  had  not  a 
spark  of  mirth — **  it  seems  to  me  that 
neither  of  us  is  in  very  high  spirits 
to-day.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  for 
the  entertainment  of  my  lugubrious 
guest.  " 

**  If  we  were  anywhere  else  I  would 
put  my  head  in  your  lap  and  beg  you 
to  stroke  my  hair.  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
forget  the  world  and  everything  in  it 
under  the  spell  of  those  kind  fingers." 

His  mesmeric  eyes  were  fixed  on 
hers.  As  she  glanced  involuntarily 
at  his  mop  of  dull-black  hair,  her 
hands  tingled  to  bury  themselves  in 
it,  to  touch  the  flesh  of  that  thin, 
dark  face,  to  press  it  against  her  own. 
A  wave  of  red  swept  from  her  fore- 
head to  her  chin,  for  it  was  clear,  from 
the  look  in  his  eyes,  that  he  knew 
what  she  was  thinking. 

**  Thank  you  so  much  for  wanting 
to,"  he  whispered.  **If  we  dwelt  in 
a  forest,  now,  instead  of  in  Manhat- 
tan, I  should  carry  you  off  to  my  lair. 
Somehow,  I  dread  the  evening.  I 
might  go  to  the  club  and  drink,  of 
course  ;  but  my  gloomy  thoughts  al- 
ways refuse  to  be  drowned  in  whiskey. 
There  is  but  one  anodyne  that  has 
power  to  bring  forgetfulness  to  me." 

'*  And  what  is  that?" 

**  You  won't  be  offended?" 

'*No." 

**The  pressure  of  a  sympathetic 
woman's  arms  around  my  neck." 

She  made  no  answer.  Her  thoughts 
were  in  a  tumult.  She  was  frightened, 
yet  fascinated,  by  a  wild,  mad  idea. 
Though  she  tried  to  put  it  away,  it 
would  not  be  banished. 

During  all  her  twenty-eight  years 
Louella  had  never  done  anything  that 
she  might  not  have  told  her  own 
mother.    But  at  that  moment  she  was 


toying  with  temptation  in  its  most 
insidious  and  most  dangerous  form. 
She  had  become  suddenly  aware  that 
she  was  on  the  verge  of  falling  in 
love  with  this  man,  and  the  knowl- 
edge did  not  bring  the  self-condem- 
nation that  should  have  gone  with  it 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  conscious  of 
a  thrill  of  inexplicable  happiness. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  could  care  for 
her?  The  vçry  doubt  which  she  could 
not  but  feel  only  served  to  stimulate 
the  strange,  new-bom  emotion.  Then, 
above  all  other  thoughts,  came  once 
more  the  wild,  sweet  desire  to  touch 
with  her  hands  the  strange,  sensitive 
face  that  was  so  near  her  own.  It 
became  a  hunger — a  need. 

*  *  Mr.  Homan,  "  she  said,  *  *  will 
you  come  home  to  dinner  with 
me?" 

**  Thank  you.  But  would  it  not  be 
better  for  you  to  dine  with  me  in- 
stead? Oh,  I  forget!  You  will  be 
expecting  your  husband.  " 

**My  husband  will  probably  dine 
out  this  evening.  " 

**  Then  come  with  me." 

"Very  well,  I  will." 

The  last  act  of  the  opera  seemed 
very  long,  though  it  is  by  far  the 
shortest  of  the  three.  Neither  of 
them  paid  much  attention  to  the 
stage,  though  they  said  little  to  each 
other.     Finally  he  asked: 

**  Where  would  you  like  to  dine?" 

**  I  am  indifferent.  Take  me  wher- 
ever you  please." 

"No;  don't  say  that,  for  in  that 
case '* 

"Well?" 

"In  that  case  I  should  take  you 
home  to  my  den." 

"And  where  is  that?" 

"Away  up  town,  in  the  Segre- 
monte." 

"  A  bachelor  apartment  house?'* 

"Not  exclusively.  Several  fami- 
lies live  there.  Oh,  it  is  very  proper, 
if  you  wish  to  go." 

He  had  not  the  faintest  idea  that 
she  would,  and  had  he  been  in  a  less 
reckless  humor  he  would  not  have 
dared  suggest  it. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said,  with  a  half- 
smile,  while  a  puzzled  look  came  over 
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her    face — **  I    wonder    if    I  should 
dare." 

**  Why  not?" 

**Oh,  because!" 

•*  A  woman's  reason.  " 

She  sat  toying  with  her  lorgnette, 
a  soft  pink  in  her  cheeks  and  a 
strange  light  in  her  eyes.  As  he 
looked  at  her  it  slowly  dawned  on 
him  that  she  really  wished  to  go,  and 
that  her  hesitation  was  but  the  strug- 
gle between  prudence  and  inclina- 
tion. The  slight  flush  and  the  doubt- 
ful timidity  of  manner  made  her  seem 
very  girlish,  so  girlish  that  he  won- 
dered whether  she  realized  the  sig- 
nificance the  world  would  put  upon 
the  thing  she  contemplated.  And  he 
ardently  wished  her  to  go.  She  was 
so  pretty,  so  dainty,  so  magnetic,  and 
feminine  sympathy  and  tenderness  are 
balm  to  a  lacerated  masculine  heart. 

He  wondered  if  she  had  ever  spent 
the  evening  alone  with  a  man  in  his 
apartment,  and  longed  to  ask  her; 
but  it  was  an  impossible  question,  of 
course,  and  quite  needless,  too,  for 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
she  did  not  realize  what  she  was  do- 
ing. It  fretted  him.  He  was  what 
the  world  would  probably  call  a  very 
immoral  man,  but  such  men  are  not 
necessarily  devoid  of  conscience  ;  and 
the  artistic  insight  that  had  made  Emil 
Homan  famous  as  poet  and  writer 
of  psychological  tales  rendered  per- 
fectly clear  to  him  the  true  character 
of  Mrs.  Clifton.  He  liked  her  for  the 
truthful  look  in  her  clear  eyes,  with 
their  strange  resemblance  to  those  of 
his  little  sister  Marion  ;  for  her  natu- 
ral sincerity  and  kindliness,  and  for 
her  sympathetic  understanding  of 
him  and  his  work.  But  until  that  af- 
ternoon he  had  never  thought  of  her 
as  a  woman  he  might  kiss.  There 
was  not  a  grain  of  vanity  or  disre- 
spect for  her  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  could  make  love  to  her  if  he  chose. 
It  was  simply  a  fact,  obvious  and  im- 
personal as  the  daylight.  He  knew, 
too,  that  he  wished  to  make  love  to 
her,  and  that  if  he  took  her  home  to 
dine  at  his  place  he  should  make  very 
ardent  love  to  her  indeed.  And  he 
knew  that  she  knew  he  knew  it. 


He  was  startled  from  his  reverie  by 
the  sound  of  her  voice  : 

**  Should  I  see  anyone  up  there  if  I 
went?" 

**Not  a  soul;  not  even  the  waiter 
from  the  restaurant.  We  will  have 
the  trays  left  at  the  door,  and  I  shall 
serve  you  myself." 

**How  delightful!     I  think  I  will 

go- 

The  curtain  went  down,  and  the 
audience  slowly  filed  out  into  the  sun- 
shine. Mrs.  Clifton  glanced  at  her 
little  jeweled  watch. 

**It  is  still  too  early  for  dinner," 
she  said.     **  What  shall  we  do?" 

*'  If  you  don't  object  to  riding  in  a 
hansom,"  he  suggested,  **we  might 
take  a  turn  around  the  Park." 

**  Of  course  I  don't  object  to  a  han- 
som. There  is  an  apparently  idle  one 
on  the  corner.  " 

He  hailed  the  driver. 

**  Around  the  Park,"  he  said,  as  he 
assisted  her  in. 

It  was  a  glorious  afternoon  in  early 
Spring;  one  of  those  days  when  it  re- 
quires but  little  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  see  a  chain  of  njnnphs  danc- 
ing over  the  tender  green  on  the 
grassy  slopes  of  the  Park;  when,  if 
one  listens  intently  and  in  the  proper 
spirit,  one  can  hear  the  far-ofif  music 
of  Pan's  pipe  and  the  gentle  murmur 
of  all  the  tender  green  things  of  the 
earth  restlessly  bestirring  themselves 
after  their  long  sleep. 

The  breeze  blew  softly  on  their 
faces  as  they  sped  along,  and  Homan 
lay  back  with  a  little  sigh  of  content. 
He  had  only  to  turn  his  head  slightly 
to  see  the  profile  of  his  companion 
silhouetted  against  the  blue  of  the 
Spring  sky.  His  eyes  lingered  ten- 
derly on  the  outline  of  the  little 
Grecian  nose,  the  soft,  full  lips  and 
the  round  chin.  She  was  so  fair,  so 
tender,  so  gracious!  And  he  was  to 
have  the  comfort  of  her  society  for  a 
whole  evening!  His  heart  began  to 
beat  violently,  and  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand  sought  those  of  her 
right  and  crushed  them  in  a  strong 
clasp. 

**This  is  too  good  to  be  true,  Mrs. 
Clifton,"  he  said.     **  I  expect  to  wake 
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with  a  start  presently  and  find  it  has 
been  all  a  dream.  " 

There  was  a  far-away  look  in  her 
eyes,  the  muscles  of  her  face  were 
tense,  and  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand 
were  clasped  tightly  around  the  casing 
of  the  cab  window.  At  the  sound  of 
his  voice  she  started  and  turned  toward 
him. 

'*  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  dear,  *' 
he  said.     **  Honest,  now!" 

"  They  were  not  a  bit  romantic,  but 
I  will  tell  you  what  they  were.  I 
was  thinking  of  my  little  girl,  and 
wondering  whether  the  nurse  would 
remember  to  give  her  her  cough 
medicine  before  she  goes  to  bed.  " 

It  was  said  so  simply  and  naturally, 
and  with  much  tender  solicitude,  that 
Roman's  heart  went  out  to  her  as  it 
had  never  done  before. 

"The  child  isn't  ill,  is  she?"  he 
asked,  stirring  uneasily. 

**Oh,  she  has  only  a  slight  cold. 
It  isn't  anything  serious.  But  I 
wonder " 

**  You  wonder  what,  dear?" 

**  I  wonder  if  I  am  not  a  little  bit 
crazy." 

**Is  it  crazy  to  want  to  go  home 
with  me?" 

"  Isn't  it?" 

**  Perhaps  so.     Are  you  sorry?" 

*'  I  don't  know.  I  am  frightened — 
afraid." 

**  Of  what?" 

**I  am  not  sure  just  what  I  am 
afraid  of.  It  is  of  you,  I  think,  or 
possibly  myself." 

He  leaned  forward  and  looked 
earnestly  into  her  face.  She  turned 
her  brown  eyes  toward  him,  and  once 
more  he  saw  in  their  troubled  depths 
the  look  of  his  little  sister  Marion. 
He  set  his  lips  together  very  tightly, 
and  then,  looking  out  across  the 
trees  rather  than  at  her,  he  said  : 

**Mrs.  Clifton,  I  am  not  going  to 
take  you  up  to  my  place  to-night,  be- 
cause I  know  you  would  be  sorry  and 
unhappy,  and  that  would  make  me 
sorry  and  unhappy,  too.  You  are  one 
of  the  best  and  truest  little  women  in 
the  world,  and  I  am  not  a  very  good 
man.  I  have  not  behaved  very  well . 
to  you  this  afternoon,  and  I  can't  ex- 


plain myself  in  any  way  that  you  will 
understand.  Words  are  such  weak 
things  when  one  soul  tries  to  reveal 
itself  to  another  !  You  have  idealized 
me,  child;  I  am  not  in  the  least  what 
you  think,  and  I  am  not  worthy  of  the 
confidence  you  would  place  in  me.  I 
am  too  fond  of  you  to  be  safely 
trusted  in  a  solitude  à  deux^  but  at 
the  same  time  too  hopelessly  misera- 
ble to  make  you  happy  for  even  one 
day.  Yet  you  will  never  know  what 
your  sympathy  and  kindness  have 
done  for  me  this  afternoon.  It  must 
be  in  such  moods  as  mine  that  men 
do  irreparable  things  with  pistols. 
Now  I  shall  tell  the  driver  to  take  us 
to  a  restaurant  down  town.  " 

She  put  out  her  hand. 

**  Take  me  home,"  she  said. 

"  But  won't  you  come  and  dine 
with  me?" 

"No." 

**  Mrs.  Clifton,  you  are  not  of- 
fended?" 

"No;  but  I  want  to  go  home." 

He  would  have  tried  to  persuade 
her,  but  she  stopped  him.  Her  lips 
were  trembling  and  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears. 

"  Please  don't  make  this  any  harder 
for  me  than  is  necessary,"  she  said. 
"I  haven't  realized  till  this  moment 
what  a  traitor  I  am.  I  just  can't  go 
and  dine  at  a  restaurant.  It  is  im- 
possible.    I  am  too  unhappy." 

"  Dearie,  don't!     I  am  so  sorry!" 

"Oh,  it  isn't  your  fault,  and  there 
isn't  anybody  else  in  the  world  who 
would  have  been  so — so  kind  to  me. 
Tell  the  man  to  take  us  home." 

They  were  then  at  Fifty-ninth 
street,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  han- 
som stopped  before  the  Clifton  house. 
He  sprang  out  and  gave  his  hand  to 
her. 

"May  I  come  to  see  you  to-mor- 
row?" he  asked. 

"No,  please  don't.     Good-bye." 

She  went  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
house,  and  when  the  door  had  closed 
behind  her  he  turned  and  re-entered 
the  cab.  As  it  rolled  down  the  Ave- 
nue he  took  off  his  hat  and  passed  his 
fingers  through  his  long  hair.  He 
was  perplexed  and  uneasy.     He  un- 
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derstood,  somehow,  that  he  had  done 
a  clumsy  thing,  yet  Mrs.  Clifton's 
sudden  change  of  manner  puzzled 
him.  In  every  poet  there  is  a  deep 
strain  of  the  woman  element,  and 
what  made  this  particular  man  so 
dangerous  to  the  other  sex  was  his 
remarkable  insight  into  the  secrets  of 
their  hearts.  But  it  is  not  given  to 
any  masculine  mind — ^not  even  that 
of  the  poet — ^to  fully  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  wonderful  creature 
called  woman.  And  though  he  puzzled 
over  it  for  several  blocks,  he  could 
not  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
Mrs.  Clifton's  sudden  fit  of  melan- 
choly. Then  the  burden  of  his  own 
special  woe  settled  once  more  upon 
his  spirit,  driving  away  all  thought  of 
Mrs.  Clifton  and  of  everything  else 
but  itself.  Oh,  the  boundless  egotism 
of  love  and  pain  ! 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Clifton  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  her  own  room,  rest- 
lessly beating  her  gloved  hands  to- 
gether and  muttering  to  herself: 

*•  What  a  fool  you  are,  Louella  Clif- 
ton!    Oh,  what  a  fool  you  are!" 

She  had  not  taken  oflE  her  hat  or 
the  little  French  cape  .of  velvet,  lace 
and  fur.  She  was  moving  aimlessly 
about,  mechanically  changing  the  po- 
sition of  a  chair  or  a  piece  of  drapery, 
with  that  strange,  preoccupied  atten- 
tion to  detail  so  often  observed  in 
those  laboring;  under  strong  emotion, 
when  there  ^ame  a  sharp  tap  on  the 
door.  Steadying  herself  with  an  ef- 
fort, she  turned  the  knob  and  stood 
face  to  face  with  her  husband. 

**  I  heard  you  open  the  street  door  a 
little  while  ago,"  he  said,  **  and  I  want 
to  talk  to  you.     May  I  come  in?" 

*•  Of  course." 

As  he  entered  the  room  he  closed 
the  door  carefully  behind  him. 

"Why,  you  haven't  taken  off  your 
things  yet  !  Are  you  very  tired?  Let 
me  help  you.  " 

His  large,  cool  hands  unfastened 
the  veil,  took  out  the  jeweled  pins 
that  held  the  hat,  untied  the  long 
ribbons  of  the  cape  and  drew  off  the 
gloves  as  easily  as  the  deft  fingers  of 
her  little  French  maid  could  have 
performed  the  service.      In  the  old 


days  he  had  laughingly  acted  as  her 
femme  de  chambre  many,  many  times. 

Tossing  the  wraps  on  the  sofa,  he 
gently  drew  her  toward  a  large,  soft 
chair  by  the  window,  and  sat  down 
with  her  in  his  arms.  He  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  what  he  was  going 
to  say  to  notice  how  still  she  was  and 
how  cold  were  the  little  hands  that  he 
had  himself  placed  about  his  neck. 

**  I  was  a  bear  to  you  this  morning, 
Louella,"  he  said,  lifting  her  pale, 
frightened  face  to  his  and  pressing  a 
long  kiss  on  her  lips,  **a  veritable 
bear  ;  but  I  was  in  such  terrible  trou- 
ble that  if  I  had  come  near  you,  or 
kissed  you  good-bye,  I  should  have 
broken  down  completely  and  told  you 
everything — ^that  we  have  been  stand- 
ing on  the  verge  of  ruin  for  many 
weeks.  And  so  I  should  have  made 
you  needlessly  unhappy,  and  should 
have  spoiled  your  afternoon  at  the 
opera." 

**  Henry!" 

She  raised  her  head  with  a  startled 
exclamation,  and  sat  looking  at  him 
with  wide,  terrified  eyes. 

**  Oh,  it  is  all  over  now,  dear,  and  I 
have  weathered  the  storm  at  last;  but 
we  have  had  a  terrible  time  in  the 
Street — a  terrible  time!  I  have  seen 
it  coming  and  have  tried  to  do  what  I 
could  to  protect  you  in  case  the  worst 
should  happen.  You  remember  those 
papers  I  called  your  attention  to  be- 
fore putting  them  in  the  safe  in  my 
room?  I  was  bound  you  should  have 
something,  my  poor  little  helpless 
thing,  and  I  transferred  to  you  the 
deeds  of  this  house  and  of  our  place 
on  the  Hudson.  It  wasn't  much,  but 
it  was  all  I  could  do  ;  and  I  promised 
your  father  the  day  he  died  that  you 
should  always  be  protected.  You 
know  he  didn't  approve  of  my  specu- 
lating; but  in  no  other  way  could  I 
have  been  able  to  give  you  the  luxu- 
ries you  have  had." 

She  raised  one  hand  and  laid  it  on 
his  head,  seeing  for  the  first  time  the 
silvery  threads  that  lay  thick  in  the 
gold  of  his  hair. 

**  You  see  I  bear  marks  of  the  strain 
I  have  been  through,"  he  said,  with  a 
short,  mirthless  laugh.     **  Six  weeks 
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ago  I  hadn't  a  white  hair,  and  now 
you  couldn't  count  them.  Oh,  my 
dear,  dear  little  wife!  I  have  been 
in  hell  these  weeks  whenever  I  have 
thought  of  your  future  !" 

He  buried  his  face  in  her  neck,  and 
his  shoulders  were  shaken  by  great, 
tremulous  sighs. 

**  Henry,  why  didn't  you  tell  me? 
Oh,  why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

**And  make  you  suflEer  as  I  have 
suflEered?  I  loved  you  too  well,  dear. 
It  was  better  I  should  bear  it  alone. 
But  at  night,  sometimes,  when  I  could 
not  sleep  from  anxiety,  I  have  stolen 
in  to  look  at  you — softly,  so  that  you 
should  not  wake — and  I  have  prayed 
beside  your  bed  here — I,  who  thought 
I  didn't  believe  in  any  God!" 

He  strained  her  to  him,  pressing 
tender  kisses  on  her  eyes,  her  hair, 
her  lips.  As  she  sank  closer  into  his 
arms  she  began  to  cry,  softly  at  first, 
with  a  tremulous  catching  of  the 
breath  ;  then,  as  the  full  meaning  of 
this  man's  watchful  protection  and 
love  swept  over  her,  her  whole  body 
was  shaken  by  terrible  sobs.  She  tried 
to  break  away  from  him,  and  when 
he  held  her  fast,  gazing  with  alarmed 
solicitude  into  her  tear-dimmed  eyes, 
she  beat  her  hands  together,  clenching 
them  till  the  nails  cut  into  the  flesh, 
murmuring  brokenly  between  her  sobs 
that  she  was  unworthy  of  his  love, 
that  she  was  a  wicked,  wicked  woman 
and  unfit  to  live. 

'*Louella,  my  dear  child!  I  don't 
understand  what  is  the  matter  with 
you.     Tell  me!     You  must  teX\  me!" 

With  stifled  sobs  she  poured  out  to 
him  all  that  was  in  her  heart.  How 
his  growing  absorption  in  business 
had  made  her  think  him  indifferent 
to  her,  how  unhappy  she  had  been, 
and  what  a  desert  life  had  seemed 
without  his  love.  Then  she  told  him 
the  whole  story  of  the  afternoon  with 
Emil  Homan,  fairly  and  clearly,  her 
narrative  colored  only  by  the  refine- 


ment and  delicacy  of  touch  that  were 
characteristic  of  her  every  thought 
and  act,  and  ending  with  the  despair- 
ing cry  :  *  *  I  thought  you  did  not  love 
me  any  longer!" 

He  listened  as  if  dazed,  and  after 
she  had  ceased  no  word  was  spoken 
for  what  seemed  a  long  time.  Then 
he  asked,  hoarsely: 

**  Are  you  in  love  with  Homan?" 

'*No,  Henry!  no!  And  I  wish 
never  to  see  him  again!  One  hair  of 
your  head  is  more  to  me " 

The  pressure  of  his  lips  interrupt- 
ed the  passionate  assurance  that  his 
heart  desired.  Not  a  word  of  cen- 
sure did  he  speak — either  of  her  or 
of  Homan;  for,  notwithstanding  his 
inward  rage  at  the  poet,  he  knew  his 
fellow-men  too  well  not  to  understand 
that  the  happy  fact  of  Louella's  din- 
ing at  home  with  him  that  evening, 
instead  of  tête-à-tête  with  Homan  at 
the  Segremonte,  was  not  a  matter  of 
course,  by  any  means. 

They  had  sat  in  silence  for  some 
time,  when  Louella  raised  her  head 
from  her  husband's  shoulder  and  said: 

**  Henry,  do  you  remember  that 
this  is  the  anniversary  of  our  mar-, 
riage  day?" 

**  Yes,  little  girl,"  he  answered,  as- 
suming a  light  tone  in  order  to  veil 
from  her  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts, 
*  *  and  I  have  been  thinking  we  ought  to 
take  a  second  wedding  trip.  I  made 
a  great  coup  in  the  Street  to-day, 
which  not  only  pulled  me  out  of  the 
pit  where  I  have  been  these  last  six 
weeks,  but  put  me  away  ahead  in  the 
game.  What  do  you  say  to  a  three 
months'  vacation  in  Europe?" 

'*  Oh,  Henry  !  I  should  like  it  better 
than  anything  else  in  the  world!" 

Then,  with  a  new  happiness  in 
their  faces,  they  talked  over  plans 
and  possibilities  for  the  coming  jour- 
ney, till  the  nurse  brought  in  their 
little  golden-haired  girl  to  kiss  x>ax>a 
and  mamma  good-night 


wm 
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By  Elizabeth  Duer 


WE  are  told  that  human  action 
is  ever  determined  by  com- 
plex motives,  but  mine  was 
not  when  I  accepted  Bertha  Brayton's 
invitation  to  spend  Labor  Day  and 
the  preceding  Saturday  and  Sunday 
with  her  at  Belmont,  her  place  on  the 
Hudson.  I  accepted  because  I  was 
bored  beyond  sleep  ! 

After  sending"  my  letter  I  had  to 
arrange  my  ideas  into  motives  which 
would  seem  forcible  enough  to  my 
conscience  to  excuse  the  fact  that  I 
had  committed  my  husband  to  the 
visit  without  allowing  him  a  choice. 
But  then,  Mompy  never  allows  me  a 
choice;  he  telegraphs,  Friday  after 
Friday,  "  Expect  me  by  fast  train. 
Send  trap  to  meet  us  at  Golf  Club 
7.30.  Bringing  down  three  men." 
Signed,  *'  Mompessen  Leigh." 

I  order  the  best  dinner  the  Ocean 
Hampton  market  affords,  have  the 
three  guests'  rooms  made  ready  with 
lavender-scented  linen,  put  on  my 
prettiest  frock  and  then  kick  my  slip- 
per heels  till  hungry  nature  makes 
me  feel  like  slapping  my  belated 
guests,  and  Mompy's  hearty,  **Here 
we  are  at  last!"  seems  little  short  of 
an  affront. 

Sometimes  they  ask  me  to  bathe 
with  them  if  the  surf  is  not  too  rough, 
but  usually  it  is  polo  and  golf  every 
day  and  all  day,  and  the  possibility  of 
my  being  included,  even  as  a  looker- 
on,  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  they 
and  the  groom  fill  the  trap. 

So  when  a  chance  came  which  al- 
lowed me  for  once  to  be  the  guest,  is 
it  strange  that  I  put  it  out  of  Mompy's 
power  to  say  **No?"  I  also  had  my 
turn  at  telegraphing.  "Expect  me 
by  fast  train  Friday  afternoon.    Have 


accepted  for  both  an  invitation  to  stay 
with  Braytons  from  Saturday  to 
Tuesday." 

I  had  my  best  gowns  packed.  I  told 
the  servants  they  might  give  a  ball 
if  they  would  promise  to  have  nothing 
stronger  than  coffee  to  drink  and 
would  not  bum  the  house  down  ;  and 
then,  elated  by  my  own  daring,  and 
just  a  trifle  nervous  at  having  received 
no  answer  from  Mompy,  I  stepped  on 
board  the  afternoon  express  and  found 
my  dear  friend,  Susan  Jones,  in  the 
chair  next  to  mine. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  note,  in  con- 
nection with  the  well-ordered  road 
that  keeps  the  villages  of  Long  Island 
in  touch  with  the  metropolis,  that  we 
steamed  into  Long  Island  City  as  the 
clock  struck  the  appointed  hour. 
There  stood  George  Jones  awaiting 
his  wife,  his  broad,  sunburned  face 
dimpling  with  smiles  ;  but  my  six  feet 
of  beautiful,  muscular  humanity  was 
not  conspicuously  present.  I  reflected, 
however,  that  Mompy  was  a  busy  and 
very  successful  man,  and  I  could  not 
expect  to  cut  his  working  hours 
shorter  than  was  absolutely  necessary  ; 
he  would  meet  me  on  the  New  York 
side  and  thereby  save  twenty  minutes 
of  his  valuable  time. 

I  was  so  busy  making  this  calcula- 
tion that  I  roused  myself  with  an  ef- 
fort to  understand  what  George  Jones 
was  saying  to  me. 

**You  and  Mompy  must  dine  with 
us  at  the  Waldorf,  and  then  well  go 
to  a  roof -garden  or  take  automobiles 
and  ride  out  to  Claremont — ^just  as 
you  like.  When  Sue  comes  to  town 
she  expects  to  be  entertained,  don't 
you,  old  lady?"  This  with  a  look  of 
indulgent  admiration  at  his  wife. 
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I  accepted  with  alacrity.  Mompy 
adores  George  Jones  and  professes 
to  admire  Susan,  but  maybe  he  finds 
her  a  trifle  heavy  in  hand.  Still,  this 
whole  expedition  was  mine,  designed 
by  me  for  my  own  refreshment,  and 
Mompy  had  no  voice  in  the  matter, 
only  **part  and  lot,"  like  Simon  the 
Sorcerer. 

I  must  confess  I  felt  a  little  dashed 
when  the  boat  reached  Thirty-fourth 
street  to  find  no  trace  of  my  husband, 
but  fortunately  I  had  been  reticent 
about  my  anticipations,  so  the  Joneses 
did  not  know  the  keen  mortification 
that  stepped  with  me  into  the 
hansom. 

**  Half  -  past  seven  —  Waldorf!" 
shouted  George  Jones,  as  I  drove  off. 
I  nodded  violently,  and  then  I  blew 
my  nose;  these  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  from  a  hot  train  to  the 
cool  evening  air  are  apt  to  give  one  a 
slight  cold. 

As  I  drew  up  at  the  house  I  noticed 
the  woman  in  charge  was  sitting  at 
the  open  basement  window,  reading, 
but  that  all  the  other  front  windows 
were  shut  and  barred,  as  if  Mompy 
hated  fresh  air  and  prudently  denied 
himself  to  thieves. 

**  Isn't  Mr.  Leigh  at  home  yet?"  I 
asked,  as  the  woman  unlocked  the 
front  door,  her  face  beaming  with  the 
pleasure  she  felt  at  having  another 
human  with  whom  to  exchange  a 
word.     She  shook  her  head. 

**  No,  ma'am,  Mr.  Leigh  ain't  been 
home  since  Toosday,  but  I  thought  as 
maybe  he'd  be  coming  to-night,  as  a 
city  express  has  just  brought  one  of 
his  bags  full  of  clothes  for  the  wash." 

Decidedly,  things  were  not  turning 
out  my  way.  I  almost  wished  I  had 
been  a  little  less  precipitate,  but  then 
it  was  too  soon  to  be  anxious;  any 
second  I  might  hear  Mompy's  key 
turn  in  the  latch,  and  then — how 
pleased  he  would  be  !  He  would  say, 
''Dear  old  girl,  this  is  nice — why 
haven't  you  done  it  before?  I  declare 
the  house  looks  like  itself,  now  you 
are  here!" 

I  had  brought  one  small  dress-case 
with  me  in  the  hansom.  I  took  a  bath 
and    dressed,    and,    looking    at    my 


watch,  found  it  was  half -past  seven. 
Waiting  any  longer  was  out  of  the 
question,  so  I  sent  the  caretaker  for 
a  cab,  and  five  minutes  brought  me 
to  the  Waldorf. 

The  time  for  reticence  had  passed. 
I  had  to  tell  the  Joneses  of  my  for- 
saken condition,  and  found  instant 
comfort  in  their  kind,  common-sense 
view  of  the  situation. 

"  He's  out  at  Ardsley,  playing  golf," 
said  Susan. 

*'  Or  your  telegram  has  gone 
astray,"  said  George.  **Eat  your 
dinner,  and  we'll  have  some  fun. 
Ghosts  don't  take  steps  to  insure  hav- 
ing their  clothes  washed,  so  he  is  all 
right,  at  all  events."  This  hardened 
my  heart.  I  must  confess  some  fears 
for  Mompy's  safety  had  flitted  through 
my  brain. 

"George  has  a  table  in  the  Palm 
Room,"  said  Susan.  '*  Isn't  that 
music  from  *  Hansel .  and  Gretel  '  too 
exquisite  for  an  accompaniment  of 
knives  and  forks?  I  love  that  Hun- 
garian band!"  George  looked  grati- 
fied. 

**  A  bisque  of  lima  beans.  Sue,  and 
then  a  Spanish  mackerel,"  he  began. 

Here  I  felt  hungry.  **  And  a  plain 
Long  Island  duckling,  George;  no 
messy  things,  please — and — "  but  I 
got  no  further. 

Preceded  by  Oscar  and  followed 
by  two  waiters,  who  nearly  trod  on 
each  other's  heels  in  their  anxiety  to 
get  to  the  reserved  table  in  time  to 
pull  out  the  chairs  for  such  distin- 
guished guests,  came  Mompy,  with  a 
woman  and  a  man.  Had  any  con- 
firmation of  the  nationality  of  the  two 
strangers  been  necessary,  her  low-cut 
bodice  and  rather  frowsy  masses  of 
light  hair  would  have  proclaimed  it; 
but  no  one  could  doubt  that  they  were 
English — one  feels  the  difference  in 
type  without  being  able  to  lay  the  fin- 
ger on  the  points  of  dissimilarity. 

No  menu  was  handed  to  Mompy— 
evidently  the  dinner  had  been  pre- 
ordered.  He  looked  round  with  the 
air  of  a  person  searching  for  distin- 
guished compatriots  to  commend  to 
the  notice  of  his  friends.  Presently 
his  eye  fell  upon  George,  and  his  face 
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Ht  up  with  one  of  his  sweetest  smiles 
— dear  Mompy!  no  one  has  such  a 
smile  ! — and  then  it  traveled  on  to  me  ; 
and  I  hate  to  write  it,  but  astonished 
embarrassment  was  marked  in  every 
feature.  He  excused  himself  to  his 
guests  and  hurried  to  my  side. 

*'  My  dear  child,  what  does  it  mean? 
Where  are  you  going?  Is  anything 
wrong?** 

"  I  am  going  to  the  Braytons'  to- 
morrow, "  I  answered.  *  *  I  telegraphed 
my  plans  to  you  yesterday,  and  forgive 
me  if  I  mention  that  something  seems 
wrong,  but  not  with  me.  " 

He  ignored  the  latter  part  of  my 
speech. 

'*  Going  to  the  Bray  tons*,  are  you? 
So  am  I.  I  promised  Brayton  yester- 
day. I  found  there  was  virtually 
nothing  to  do  downtown,  so  I  went 
off  with  him  on  his  yacht  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  we  got  back  only  an 
hour  ago.  He  had  to  meet  these 
people,  Lord  and  Lady  Charles 
Fitzedgar,  as  he  had  asked  them  to 
dine  here  and  go  to  the  theatre,  and 
later  they  are  going  on  board  the 
yacht  for  the  night.  He  wants  to 
sail  rather  early  to-morrow,  as  they 
have  never  seen  the  Hudson,  and  he 
thought  they  would  enjoy  it  more  be- 
fore the  sun  gets  too  hot.'* 

**  Where  is  Mr.  Brayton,**  I  asked, 
coldly. 

**  Fell  up  those  slimy  steps  at 
Twenty-sixth  street  as  we  were  leav- 
ing the  launch  and  smashed  the  hinge 
of  his  knee.  Hurt  him  so  he  stopped 
to  see  McTorture  about  it,  and  he  did 
him  up  in  plaster  and  sent  him  back 
to  the  yacht.  That's  why  I*m  in 
charge.*'  Waving  his  hand  toward 
the  Fitzedgars,  and  finding  that  they 
were  hungrily  eyeing  their  empty 
plates,  he  took  a  step  in  their  direc- 
tion. 

**  I  suppose  I  shall  see  you  to-mor- 
row at  the  Braytons*.  What  train  do 
yon  take?" 

**  Mompy!*'  I  exclaimed,  stiff  with 
indignation.  **Do  you  mean  that 
you  are  going  to  leave  me  alone  in 
that  dreary  house  to-night?*' 

*'  Don't  be  foolish,  Mary!"  he  said, 
with  some  asperity.     **  You  will  not 


be  alone  ;  the  caretaker  will  look  after 
you.  I  can't  leave  these  people  ;  they 
couldn't  find  their  way  to  the  yacht, 
and  besides,  Brayton  is  suffering  too 
much  to  be  left." 

**  I  shall  get  on  very  nicely,"  I  an- 
swered, as  well  as  my  trembling  lips 
would  frame  the  words.  **But  one 
thing  you  must  do,  in  common  decency 
— introduce  me  to  your  friends  as  soon 
as  dinner  is  over.  I  shall  wait  for 
you  in  the  corridor.  "  He  looked  vis- 
ibly embarrassed. 

**  It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  he  said, 
hesitatingly;  **but,  of  course,  you 
would  have  to  meet  them  to-morrow. 
Very  well — ^yes — very  kind  of  you  to 
think  of  it."     And  he  was  gone. 

How  much  of  our  conversation 
Susan  and  George  overheard  I  could 
not  guess,  but  at  the  end  of  dinner  they 
at  once  acceded  to  my  request  to 
wait  for  Mompy  in  the  corridor,  and 
he  presently  appeared  with  his  titled 
attachment.  Lord  Charles  hastened 
toward  me  with  outstretched  hand. 

**  I  cannot  wait  for  an  introduction, 
Mrs.  Leigh,"  he  said.  **  Your  husband 
and  I  have  spent  many  months  to- 
gether in  old  times  on  my  father's 
yacht,  fishing  off  the  Norway  coast 
and  leading  an  idle,  good-for-nothing 
life,  such  as  boys  will.  I  hope  he  has 
had  the  grace  to  at  least  name  me  to 
you  as  among  his  oldest  friends.  " 

I  managed  a  rather  sickly  smile, 
while  the  vision  of  a  pair  of  mas- 
sive English  candlesticks  and  Lord 
Charles's  card  faintly  stirred  my 
memory.  I  must  have  said  what  was 
fitting,  but  I  forget  what,  for  I  only 
heard  and  saw  Mompy.  He  was  say- 
ing, in  a  cold,  hard  voice,  **Mary,  I 
wish  to  introduce  you  to  Lady  Charles 
Fitzedgar" — and  not  a  word  more  to 
give  the  conversation  a  little  shove. 

I  mumbled  something  about  the  un- 
pleasantness of  going  on  board  the 
yacht  after  dark  and  my  distress  at 
Mr.  Brayton 's  mishap,  and  Lady 
Charles,  who  was  of  a  towsled  love- 
liness beyond  description,  barely 
glanced  at  me  while  she  remarked, 
indifferently,  that  it  was  ''exceed- 
ingly tiresome."  Some  further  ob- 
servations of  mine  about  the  size  of 
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the  Waldorf  and  its  cuisine  drew 
forth  the  answer  that  it  seemed  to  her 
as  overcrowded  as  a  rabbit  warren, 
but  that,  as  she  understood  all  Ameri- 
cans prefer  hotel  life,  perhaps  she  was 
unwise  to  say  so. 

Mompy  was  almost  dancing,  in  his 
anxiety  to  get  off  to  the  theatre,  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Fitzedgars  started  toward  the 
door,  he  flew  back  to  me. 

'*  I  wish  you  would  give  up  this  visit 
to  the  Braytons',  Mary,"  he  said,  while 
a  flush  of  annoyance  overspread  his 
yachting  complexion.  **  The  heat  up 
the  Hudson  will  make  you  ill.  Why 
in  thunder  you  wanted  to  accept  the 
invitation  beats  me!" 

I  never  knew  Mompy  coarse  before. 
*' Why  in  thunder!"  and  **beatsme!" 
He  reminded  me  of  those  men  called 
brokers,  who  yell  **  bulls  and  bears  " 
at  each  other. 

I  did  not  answer,  and  walked  off  to 
join  George  and  Susan,  who  had  met 
some  long-lost  friends  and  were  ob- 
livious to  the  fact  that  my  interview 
with  the  peerage  was  over. 

Susan  kindly  noticed  that  I  looked 
tired,  and  suggested  that  they  should 
drop  me  at  home  on  their  way  to  the 
roof -garden  ;  Mompy  would  doubtless 
be  relieved  to  find  she  had  made  me 
go  to  bed  early.  Other  people's  sins 
make  us  such  hypocrites  !  I  confessed 
to  being  tired,  and  intimated  that 
Mompy  in  his  rôle  of  host  might  be 
rather  late  in  joining  me,  but  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  know  I  had  not 
waited  up  for  him. 

I  had  an  awful  night.  Once,  for  as 
much  as  ten  minutes,  I  stopped  re- 
gretting that  I  had  married  Mompy, 
because  a  mouse  ran  over  my  pillow, 
and  I  felt  my  rage  diverted  to  the 
caretaker,  who  must  be  a  careless  per- 
son and  very  dirty,  and  should  cer- 
tainly have  provided  herself  with  a 
cat  or  a  trap,  or  whatever  is  considered 
necessary  to  exterminate  vermin. 
Oh  !  why  was  I  such  a  friendless  per- 
son? Other  women  had  parents 
alive  who  would  take  care  of  them 
when  their  husbands  proved  unkind — 
or  at  any  rate,  they  had  sisters  who 
would  understand,  whereas  I  had  only 


Susan  Jones  and  Bertha  Brayton,  and 
was  too  proud  to  tell  them!  I  must 
have  slept  after  the  mouse  episode, 
for  I  woke  in  the  morning  in  glorious 
health,  blazing  with  anger,  and  de- 
termined to  see  the  tragedy  played  to 
the  end. 

When  I  got  out  of  the  3. 20  express 
at  Dutchess,  I  found  the  Brayton 
brougham  waiting  for  me  and  the 
footman,  a  new  servant,  in  the  act  of 
presenting  a  little  three-cornered  note. 
**Mrs.  Mompessen  Leigh?"  he  in- 
quired; and  I  took  the  note  with  a 
sigh  that  the  superscription  was  mine 
indeed.     The  note  said: 

Dear  Mary: 

You  will  find  poor  papa  in  the 
brougham.  You  know  he  is  quite  harm- 
less, and  we  have  not  allowed  him  to 
take  even  his  cane.  His  trained  nurse 
was  taken  suddenly  ill  yesterday,  and  al- 
though we  have  sent  for  another,  he  has 
not  yet  arrived  ;  so  as  driving  is  the  dear 
old  gentleman's  one  pleasure,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  send  him  as  far  as  the  station  to 
meet  you,  knowing  that  your  friendship 
would  stand  the  test.  The  house  is  full 
of  strangers,  and  I  am  almost  demented. 
Yours  ever. 

Bertha. 

A  drive  of  over  four  miles  with  a 
paretic  old  gentleman  is  hardly  lively, 
no  matter  how  amiable  the  sufferer 
may  be,  and  there  was  something 
ominous  in  Bertha's  assurance  that 
his  cane  had  been  left  behind.  Satan 
was  uncommonly  busy  with  my  affairs 
in  these  days.  I  began  to  wish  to 
** thunder,"  like  Mompy,  that  I  had 
stopped  at  home. 

I  have  always  known  Bertha  since 
we  were  children,  and  our  parents 
were  friends  before  us,  but  I  never 
knew  why  old  Mr.  Babbitt  had  a 
wooden  leg.  Once,  after  my  mar- 
riage, I  asked  Mompy,  but  he  only 
said  he  guessed  his  own  leg  had  gone 
back  on  him,  which  sounded  as  if  that 
member  had  been  replaced  on  account 
of  a  habit  it  had  acquired  of  walking 
backward;  but  I  presume  Mompy 
meant  only  that  it  had  something  un- 
usual the  matter  with  it.  At  all 
events,  its  loss  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Babbitt  from  always  being  to  the  fore 
in  every  stock  market  deal.    However, 
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his  enormous  fortune  had  now  been 
placed  by  the  courts  entirely  at  Ber- 
tha's disposal,  as  she  was  his  only 
child,  and  the  poor  old  gentleman  had 
been  declared  of  unsound  mind.  To 
Bertha's  credit,  I  must  add  that  her 
father's  happiness  was  her  most  ear- 
nest care  in  life. 

As  I  stepped  into  the  brougham  I 
perceived  that  Mr.  Babbitt  was  taking 
an  afternoon  siesta,  and  that  his 
wooden  leg  was  turned  at  right  angles 
to  his  person  and  was  occupying  such 
portions  of  the  carriage  as  would  nat- 
urally  have  accommodated  my  own 
understandings.  His  head  nodded 
forward  on  his  chest,  and  his  tall  silk 
hat  would  certainly  have  rolled  off  if 
he  had  not  seen  fit  to  wear  it,  like  a 
bonnet,  at  the  back  of  his  ears. 

The  horses  started  with  a  series  of 
bounds  that  disturbed  Mr.  Babbitt, 
and  he  opened  his  eyes  and  regarded 
me  with  a  look  of  mild  inquiry. 

*•  Do  I  know  you,  my  dear?"  he 
asked. 

I  hastened  to  say  I  was  Mary  Mar- 
shall, hoping  the  use  of  my  maiden 
name  might  waken  some  chord  of 
memory,  but  he  took  no  notice. 
Presently  he  spoke  again. 

"Did  you  come  from  New  York, 
and  did  you  bring  an  evening  paper?" 
He  read  the  papers  during  all  his  wak- 
ing hours,  and  apparently  extracted 
some  information  from  them,  for  occa- 
sionally a  reflection  of  current  events 
was  discernible  in  the  zig-zag  of  his 
conversation. 

"How  are  they  getting  on  with 
that  railway  to  the  moon  they  are 
building  down  there?"  and  a  back- 
ward jerk  of  his  thtmib  indicated  New 
York.  **  I  see  they  have  a  son  of  my 
old  friend  Parkley  Barsons  as  their 
engineer.  Folly,  folly!  Waste  of 
good  material.  Easy  enough  to  get 
there,  but  damned  hard  to  get  back  ; 
so  they'll  find— so  they'll  find!"  and 
he  wagged  his  head  and  chuckled  as  if 
rejoicing  that  none  of  his  money  had 
gone  into  such  an  investment. 

Another  mile  passed,  and  Mr.  Bab- 
bitt had  his  head  craned  far  out  of 
the  window  in  full  enjoyment  of 
the  view. 


Suddenly  he  withdrew  it  and  began 
nervously  feeling  for  something,  which 
I  conjectured  to  be  his  cane,  and  com- 
ing upon  the  handle  of  my  parasol,  he 
grasped  it  and  dealt  a  succession  of 
crashing  blows  against  the  glass  of 
the  front  window.  Fortunately,  the 
glass  was  thick  and  stood  the  on- 
slaught. The  carriage  came  to  a 
standstill  and  the  footman  appeared 
at  Mr.  Babbitt's  window. 

"Get  a  bouquet  for  the  lady!"  he 
said,  in  imperious  tones.  "  Don't  you 
know  your  business?" 

"Where,  sir?"  asked  the  footman, 
his  solemn  young  eyes  thoughtfully 
scanning  every  inch  of  the  colorless 
road. 

"There,  blockhead!"  said  Mr.  Bab- 
bitt, pointing  to  a  few  spears  of  tim- 
othy; and  the  well-trained  servant 
gathered  it,  tied  it  with  a  wisp  of  itself, 
and  presented  it  to  me.  Mr.  Babbitt 
sat  very  straight  and  smiled  at  me. 
He  had  not  forgotten  those  little 
courtesies  that  come  so  gracefully 
from  the  country  magnate  to  the 
town-bred  guest. 

We  had  now  passed  the  lodge  gates 
and  were  rapidly  approaching  Bel- 
mont when  I  received  a  stunning  blow 
in  the  back  of  my  neck.  "  Duck  your 
head!"  he  screamed.  "  Do  you  want 
to  be  shot?  There  is  a  man  behind 
that  bush  who  shoots  at  a  mark  all 
day.  If  I  hadn't  pushed  your  head 
out  of  the  way  you  would  be  dead 
now!" 

My  nerves  were  young,  but  they 
were  beginning  to  fail  me  as  we 
pulled  up  under  the  beautiful  marble 
colonnade  that  formed  the  somewhat 
formal  entrance  to  Belmont. 

Several  servants  approached  the 
carriage,  one  offering  a  crutch  and  a 
cane  for  Mr.  Babbitt's  selection.  He 
permitted  himself  to  be  helped  out, 
and  as  he  placed  the  crutch  under  his 
arm  he  administered  a  dignified  and 
gentle  rebuke. 

"  The  next  time  I  drive,  Edward—" 
the  man's  name  happened  to  be 
Thomas — "you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  see  that  my  cane  is  not  forgotten. 
My  infirmities  should  make  me  an  ob- 
ject of  especial  care  in    this  house 
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and  my  convenience  forestalled  by 
every  attention."  And  before  you 
could  count  two,  he  had  whipped  the 
cane  from  the  man's  arm  and  dealt 
him  such  a  stinging  blow  across  his 
silken  calves  that  an  oath  escaped  the 
victim  and  he  bounded  into  the  front 
hall  out  of  reach  of  that  prop  of  age. 
Fashionable  vehicles  of  all  kinds 
were  drawn  up  under  the  trees  of  the 
front  drive — automobiles,  victorias, 
park  phaetons.  Evidently  tea  was  in 
progress,  and  tea  at  Belmont  was  an 
important  function,  not  only  to  the 
inmates  but  to  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood, whose  afternoon  drives  were 
apt  to  take  in  Bertha's  hospitable  ren- 
dezvous. 

I  followed  the  servant  across  the 
huge,  cool  drawing-room  to  the 
south  portico,  where  Bertha  was  pre- 
siding at  a  tea  table,  which  made  few 
demands  upon  her  skill.  It  was  a 
warm  day,  and  iced  drinks  were  much 
more  in  request  ;  the  women  sipping 
their  orangeade  and  the  men  mixing 
their  whiskey-and-soda  with  more  ref- 
erence to  the  length  than  the  strength 
of  their  potions. 

Bertha  rose  from  the  table  and 
folded  me  in  her  strong,  loving  arms. 
How  good  her  embrace  seemed! 

**Send  them  away,"  I  whispered, 
glaring  at  the  guests.  **  I  want  you 
all  to  myself." 

**  Don't  be  naughty,  Mary,"  was  all 
she  said. 

I  do  wish  people  would  not  treat 
me  as  if  I  were  a  child,  and  petulant. 
Heaven  knows  I  have  all  the  trials  of 
a  woman  ! 

**I  trust  you  had  an  uneventful 
drive,"  she  said,  with  meaning,  and  I 
began  pulling  down  the  little  rings  of 
hair  at  the  back  of  my  neck  to  hide 
the  red  mark  I  was  sure  must  still 
survive  Mr.  Babbitt's  well-intentioned 
thump,  answering  that  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find  her  father  so  well.  She 
appeared  gratified,  and  our  attention 
was  soon  claimed  by  the  assembled 
company.  Presently  a  voice  behind 
me  murmured: 

**So  you  have  come  at  last! 
Mompy  was  so  non-committal  about 
you  that  I  was  afraid  you  meant  to 


give  out  and  go  back  to  that  sand- 
spit  where  you  live.  " 

Lord  Charles  drew  his  chair  very 
close  and  interested  himself  in  feed- 
ing Bertha's  white  Angora  cat  with 
bits  of  plum  cake,  while  he  plied  me 
with  question  after  question,  in  his 
charming  English  mumble,  about  the 
guests,  domiciled  or  transient,  as  the 
case  might  be.  I  longed  to  ask  where 
Mompy  was,  but  felt  too  self-con- 
scious, and  while  I  hesitated  the  in- 
formation was  supplied  in  that  prompt 
way  which  forces  one  to  believe  in 
telepathy. 

**  Mompy  and  my  wife  were  here  a 
moment  ago,  but  they  have  disap- 
peared in  the  direction  of  the  river. 
I  fancy  they  are  booked  for  a  sail  be- 
fore sunset.  They  have  become  great 
pals!" 

Again  that  little  clutch  at  my  heart  ; 
could  it  be  I  was  vulgarly  jealous  of 
my  husband's  attentions  to  this  beau- 
tiful stranger? 

I  got  up  and  followed  Bertha  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  she  was 
saying  good-bye  to  the  last  of  her 
afternoon  guests,  and  together  we 
watched  the  automobiles  backing 
and  filling  and  tearing  up  the  front 
drive,  then  in  a  mad  burst  of  speed 
frightening  all  the  homeward  bound 
horses  they  overtook. 

**  Leave  all  those  stopping  people  to 
amuse  each  other,  and  come  with  me  to 
my  room,"  I  entreated,  and  dear  Ber- 
tha, with  her  resigned  smile,  led  the 
way  to  a  large  room  over  the  front 
door,  the  roof  of  the  colonnade  forming 
an  upper  piazza  that  ran  far  beyond 
my  windows  and  was  shared  by  the 
rooms  on  either  side.  My  room 
faced  west,  and  was  of  enormous 
size.  There  were  doors  communi- 
cating with  the  rooms  to  the  north 
and  south,  and  the  inner  corners, 
toward  the  corridor,  were  cut  off  to 
make,  respectively,  a  private  bath- 
room and  a  dress  closet.  The  color- 
ing of  the  walls  was  the  softest  rose 
relieved  by  white  enameled  wood- 
work, while  furniture,  bed  and  cur- 
tains were  draped  with  a  heavy 
chintz,  over  the  white  surface  of  which 
pink  poppies  with    their   gray-green 
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leaves  had  been  liberally  flung.  The 
polished  floor  was  partly  hidden  by 
faint  green  rugs,  and  the  reposeful 
beauty  of  the  whole  was  disturbed  only 
by  a  bustling  housemaid,  detailed  to 
wait  upon  me,  and  now  busy  unpack- 
ing my  boxes. 

Bertha  sank  into  a  chair  by  the 
window,  dismissed  the  servant  and  at 
once  began  to  retail  her  grievances; 
but  I  interrupted  her  to  ask  about  Mr. 
Brayton's  knee. 

'*Dick  is  doing  fairly  well,"  she 
answered,  **and,  at  any  rate,  I  am 
relieved  of  all  responsibility,  as 
McTorture  is  here.  You  see,  papa's 
nurse  was  taken  ill  yesterday,  and  by 
sundown  the  village  doctor  was  pretty 
sure  it  was  appendicitis  and  wanted 
town  advice,  so  I  telephoned  to  Mc- 
Torture and  caught  him  in  his  office 
just  when  Dick  was  there  getting  his 
knee  mended.  He  offered  to  bring 
McTorture  up  on  the  yacht  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  the  whole 
coincidence  seemed  providential. 
They  have  operated  on  poor  Smith, 
and  he  is  reacting  very  well,  and  the 
new  nurse  arrived  a  few  minutes  ago, 
so  papa  is  not  so  much  on  my  mind  ; 
but  haven't  I  had  enough  to  embitter 
life  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
and  with  all  these  people  to  be  looked 
after?" 

"Listen!"  I  said,  eyeing  Bertha 
fiercely,  "don't  you  put  McTorture 
near  me  at  dinner.  I  can't  bear  these 
great  surgeons.  The  professional 
way  in  which  they  handle  their  knife 
and  fork  takes  my  appetite  away. 
Can't  you  make  him  eat  with  a  spoon 
while  he  is  here?" 

*'Dear  Mary,  what  spirits  you 
have!"  she  said,  with  an  envious  sigh. 

I!  Spirits!  I  believe  I  am  be- 
coming an  arch-hypocrite,  but,  thank 
heaven,  I  have  some  reserve,  which 
is  a  quality  not  much  in  evidence 
nowadays. 

We  lingered,  talking,  till  the  dusk 
made  dressing  impossible,  and  Bertha, 
ringing  for  lights,  prepared  to  leave 
me  to  get  ready  for  dinner.  As  she 
reached  the  door  I  found  courage  to 
ask,  "Where  is  Mompy's  room?" 

"  Right  beside  you,"  she  answered. 


vanishing  and  leaving  me  quite  igno- 
rant as  to  which  side. 

It  never  takes  me  long  to  dress,  for 
my  hair  curls  naturally  and  Mompy 
hates  women  who  are  pinned  into 
their  frocks,  so  mine  are  always  in 
order;  but  I  spun  out  the  process  till 
I  was  afraid  I  might  keep  dinner 
waiting,  in  the  vain  hope  that  I  might 
hear  a  welcome  knock  at  my  door 
and  that  Mompy,  alive  to  his  sins, 
might  come  to  ask  my  forgiveness; 
but  evidently  I  did  not  yet  understand 
my  husband. 

As  I  crossed  the  great  hall  I  nearly 
ran  into  him.  He  was  coming  in  from 
the  garden,  and  as  he  walked  he  ad- 
justed, with  nice  care,  a  gardenia  in 
his  buttonhole.  What  a  beauty 
Mompy  is  in  evening  clothes  !  I  gave 
a  little  gasp. 

"Oh!  you're  here,  are  you?"  he 
said,  with  a  slight  frown.  "I  had 
hoped  that  on  reflection  you  might 
allow  my  wishes  to  have  some  weight 
in  your  decision.  " 

"Quite  the  contrary,"  I  answered, 
and  with  my  head  in  the  air  I  sailed 
before  him  into  the  drawing-room 
— ^not  too  much  ahead  of  him,  for 
it  looks  sweetly  domestic  for  man 
and  wife  to  come  down  to  dinner 
together. 

Dick  Brayton  and  I  hobbled  in  to 
dinner  side  by  side.  I  should  be  ' 
afraid  to  act  as  master  of  Belmont  for 
even  one  day,  such  unsound  legs  seem 
to  go  with  that  office,  but  Dick  treated 
his  misfortune  as  a  joke.  McTorture 
sat  by  Bertha,  and  I  made  faces  at  her 
whenever  I  dared,  especially  when  he 
voluntarily  chose  to  eat  his  ice  cream 
with  a  spoon, 

Dick's  conversation  was  all  of  river 
thieves.  They  had  visited  his  garden 
twice  that  very  week,  and  the  night 
before  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
melon  patch.  They  were  getting  so 
bold  he  knew  they  would  try  the 
house  next,  and,  knee  or  no  knee,  he 
meant  to  be  up  and  at  them.  Mompy 
and  Lord  Charles  said  he  was  a  self- 
ish sort  of  a  person  to  keep  private 
shooting  preserves  he  was  not  willing 
to  share  with  his  guests,  and  then 
Mompy  said  he  had  a  pistol  of  his 
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own  and  could  look  out  for  his  own 
amusement.  Just  then  I  was  again 
being  sorry  I  married  Mompy,  so  I 
said  to  myself  I  didn't  care  whether 
he  shot  burglars  or  bullfrogs. 

Lord  Charles  sat  on  one  side  of  nie, 
and  asked  whether  I  had  seen  Mrs. 
Brayton's  beautiful  garden;  then 
made  me  promise  to  go  out  for  a 
walk  after  dinner. 

It  was  a  lovely  night  in  early  Sep- 
tember. The  moon,  nearly  full,  was 
flooding  the  lawn  and  river  and  hills, 
and  as  Lord  Charles  and  I  paused  for 
a  moment  under  the  colonnade  to  en- 
joy the  western  view,  an  enormous 
tow  turned  the  bend  of  the  river,  the 
little  steamer  noisily  leading  the  way 
and  the  long  trail  of  lighted  canal 
boats  following,  for  all  the  world  like 
an  illuminated  Mrs.  Duck  and  her 
aquatic  family. 

Having  feasted  our  eyes  on  the 
river,  we  rounded  the  house  by  the 
south  portico  and  proceeded  to  the 
garden.  Between  Belmont  and  the 
low  range  of  mountains  that  shuts  in 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson  on  the  east 
Bertha  had  allowed  her  fancy  and  her 
purse  full  swing.  Near  the  house 
were  ornamental  pleasure  grounds, 
with  fountains  and  statuary  and 
carved  seats,  groups  of  rare  shrubs 
and  dwarf  trees,  broad  walks  between 
ribbons  of  flowers;  and  further  back, 
where  the  hill  began  to  rise,  was  the 
garden,  built  on  a  series  of  terraces, 
and  approachable  from  either  end  by 
a  flight  of  marble  steps.  Here  were 
the  graperies  and  hothouses,  here 
every  flower  and  every  vegetable  that 
eye  or  palate  could  enjoy,  not  grow- 
ing in  wild  confusion,  and  yet  planted 
with  a  kind  of  informality  that  sug- 
gested Bertha,  and  not  the  gardener, 
as  the  creating  spirit. 

We  gained  the  highest  terrace,  and 
I  perched  myself  on  the  back  of  one 
of  the  stone  sphinxes  that  guarded 
the  top  of  the  steps.  Belmont  lay  be- 
low us  like  a  huge  snow  palace  shim- 
mering in  the  moonshine.  I  was  won- 
dering what  impression  it  was  making 
on  our  English  friends. 

**  A  fine  piece  of  modem  architec- 
ture," said  Lord  Charles;  "Mr.  Bab- 


bitt must  have  had  a  true  love  for  the 
beautiful.  Poor  old  boy!  I  hear  he 
is  too  mad  now  to  be  allowed  a  free 
foot  in  his  own  place." 

'*His  foot  is  free  enough,"  I  an- 
swered; **it  comes  oflf!" 

Lord  Charles  stared.  That  sort  of 
American  smartness  isn't  comme  il 
faut — I  felt  it  myself  and  hastened 
to  add:  **The  old  gentleman  had  a 
great  deal  of  poetry  in  his  nature. 
You  feel  it  in  all  the  surroundings, 
and  still  more  in  the  name  he  has 
given  the  place  ;  he  must  have  known 
and  loved  his  *  Merchant'  " 

'*  And  did  many  princes  come  court- 
ing our  Bertha?"  he  asked,  **  But  of 
course  they  didn't,  for  the  first  would 
have  guessed  right.  Oiir  hostess  is 
pure  gold — ^heart  and  character  and 
money  bags — and  too  honest  to  allow 
her  revered  parent  any  misleading 
jugglery  with  the  caskets.  She 
would  have  made  him  pop  his  bless- 
ing into  the  golden  box,  and  there 
Brajrton  would  have  found  it,  because 
it  couldn't  be  anywhere  else.  But 
you  —  suppose  you  had  been  the 
Portia;  how  a  man  would  have 
adored  your  witchery  and  contradic- 
tions and  charming  caprice,  and  while 
he  guessed  you  hidden  in  the  leaden 
casket,  have  feared  to  put  his  fate  to 
the  test — defeat  would  have  been  so 
tragic!"  And  Lord  Charles  leaned 
his  folded  arms  on  the  head  of 
my  sphinx  and  brought  his  bold, 
black  eyes  closer  to  mine  than  was 
seemly. 

**  I  am  cold,"  I  said;  **  we  must  go 
back  to  the  house." 

"Or  is  it  that  you  now  find  my  ad- 
miration too  warm?"  he  asked. 
'*  Stay  where  you  are  and  enjoy  the 
moonlight,  and  I  will  fetch  you  a 
shawl.  Don't  be  afraid;  I  shall  not 
offend  again."  And  he  left  me  sit- 
ting alone  in  the  stillness. 

A  few  moments  passed  and  I  heard 
footsteps  on  the  terrace  below.  Cran- 
ing my  neck  over  the  tall  hollyhocks, 
I  beheld  Lady  Charles  and  Mompy 
advancing  toward  a  carved  stone  seat 
placed  romantically  under  a  bower  of 
honeysuckle.  They  were  so  close  to 
me  that  I  could  have  touched  them 
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with  my  crutch  had  I  been  one  of  the 
masters  of  Belmont. 

Evidently  mine  was  not  the  only 
fancy  busy  with  the  **  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  for  as  they  reached  the 
bower  Mompy  raised  his  companion's 
hand  to  his  lips  and  said,  in  a  voice 
half -mocking,  half -tender,  **Sit,  Jes- 
sica;" and  Lady  Charles  clasped  her 
beautiful  hands  and  answered,  **  Yes, 
gladly,  if  you  will  say  it  all  to  me. 
Begin 

••  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon 
this  bank!" 

I  could  not  have  broken  the  spell 
even  to  save  myself  from  hearing  the 
most  pronounced  love-making,  for 
Mompy's  voice  thrilled  my  very  soul, 
and  I  followed  his  perfect  rendering 
of  the  lines  to  the  end.  Then  I  called 
from  my  perch:  **You  have  another 
•  attentive  spirit  '  besides  Lady 
Charles.  I,  too,  have  been  enjoying 
your  spoken  music.  " 

To  my  surprise,  Mompy  answered 
gaily  and  in  his  usual  manner. 

•'An  eavesdropping  wife!  For 
shame,  Mary!  Come  and  make  your 
apologies  to  Lady  Charles." 

This  was  all  very  well,  but  I  was 
too  deeply  wounded  with  the  events 
of  the  day  to  forgive  so  easily,  and 
the  return  of  Lord  Charles  with  my 
shawl  was  a  welcome  diversion.  We 
all  sauntered  back  to  the  house  to- 
gether, but  I  allowed  Lord  Charles  to 
do  all  the  talking,  and  never  turned 
my  head  to  address  my  husband  and 
his  companion.  When  I  entered  the 
drawing-room  they  were  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  Perhaps  I  expected  too 
much  of  Mompy,  but  certainly  his 
pleasant  manner  had  made  me  think 
an  apology  not  unlikely,  and  it  would 
have  been  an  easy  thing  to  bring 
Lady  Charles  back  to  the  house  and 
ask  me  to  take  a  stroll  with  him  in 
the  moonlight. 

Everyone  was  playing  bridge,  and 
though  the  clock  pointed  to  eleven,  I 
seemed  the  only  creature  who  thought 
it  was  bedtime.  Stealing  quietly  up 
stairs,  I  crossed  my  room,  and,  throw- 
ing open  the  shutters,  gazed  out  on 
tlie   night.    One  of  the  huge  night 


boats  was  passing  ther  house,  its  quad- 
ruple decks  brilliant  with  electric 
lights,  while  from  some  point  forward 
of  the  pilot-house  a  searchlight  was 
thrown,  with  startling  effect,  first  upon 
one  river  bank  and  then  upon  the 
other.  It  was  a  boat  going  north. 
Several  hours  later  its  companions 
from  Albany  and  Troy  would  pass 
down  on  their  trip  to  New  York. 

Bodily  fatigue  had  undoubtedly 
much  to  do  with  my  feelings  of 
wounded  pride  and  desolation,  but  I 
surely  had  fair  ground  for  the  charge 
of  unkindness  that  my  heart  made 
against  Mompy.  I  turned  on  the 
light,  examined  the  two  doors  leading 
to  the  rooms  on  either  side  of  mine, 
and,  finding  I  had  the  control  of  the 
bolts,  I  shot  them  into  their  sockets 
with  a  spiteful  snap.  My  feelings 
must  have  been  relieved,  for  I  slept 
the  moment  my  head  touched  the 
pillow. 

Once  I  woke  to  hear  someone  mov- 
ing noisily  in  the  room  north  of  mine. 
A  key  turned  roughly  in  a  lock  and 
something  heavy  dropped  on  the 
floor.  Mompy  coming  to  bed,  I 
thought,  and  with  small  consideration 
for  the  comfort  of  others. 

It  must  have  been  two  o'clock  when 
I  again  awoke,  with  that  start  and  flut- 
tering of  the  heart  which  prove  the 
senses  have  received  a  shock  the 
sleepy  brain  haô  failed  to  register,  and, 
lying  there  alert  and  listening,  I  heard 
the  handle  of  the  door  opposite  to 
Mompy's  carefully  turned.  How  I 
blessed  that  restraining  bolt!  The 
result  must  have  been  discouraging  to 
the  intruder,  for  everything  became 
quiet,  and  I  was  just  regaining  a  sense 
of  security  and  calming  my  pulses  to 
the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  paddles  of  an 
approaching  boat,  when  I  heard  a  step 
on  the  piazza  outside.  All  the  con- 
versation at  dinner  about  river  thieves, 
and  how  easy  an  access  they  would 
find  to  these  very  windows,  rushed  to 
my  mind,  and  I  forgot  my  personal 
terrors  in  the  dread  that  my  husband 
might  hear  the  stealthy  noise  and  risk 
his  life  by  plunging  at  the  burglar. 

In  a  twinkling  I  was  out  of  bed, 
and  cautiously  approaching  the  win- 
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dow,  I  peeped  through  the  half- 
checked  blinds.  Sure  enough,  there 
was  a  man  with  his  hand  on  the  fast- 
ening of  Mompy's  window.  I  rushed 
to  the  door,  softly  slid  back  the  bolt, 
groped  my  way  to  the  bed,  and  throw- 
ing my  arms  round  my  husband's 
neck,  I  exclaimed:  **  My  darling!  do 
not  move;  promise  me — "  but  at 
that  moment  the  searchlight  from  the 
passing  steamboat,  falling  full  on 
the  house,  lit  up  the  room  with  the 
brightness  of  day,  and  I  beheld  the 
nightcapped  head  of  old  Mr.  Babbitt 
in  my  impassioned  clasp,  while  at  the 
same  moment  a  pistol  shot  rang  out 
sharply  close  outside  the  window.  A 
voice  cried:  **  Don't  shoot  again,  sir, 
I  am  only  Mr.  Babbitt's  new  nurse  ;" 
and  then  Mompy's  step  hurrying  along 
the  piazza  and  the  man's  continued 
explanation:  **He  locked  himself  in, 
sir.  I  had  took  away  his  leg,  but  I 
forgot  his  crutch,  and  he  must  have 
been  up  with  it  as  far  as  the  door,  and 
I  was  afraid  he'd  be  all  over  the  house 
unless  I  could  pinch  it,  and  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  in  by  the  window,  softly- 
like,  so  as  not  to  frighten  the  lady, 
when  you  fired.  Lucky  you  missed 
me,  sir!" 

The  searchlight  had  lasted  long 
enough  to  disclose  my  shrinking  fig- 
ure, and  Mompy  hastened  to  my  side. 

**What  are  you  doing  here,  little 
girl?"  he  said,  kindly.  **Why,  you 
are  shaking  with  fright!"  and  all  the 
time  Mr.  Babbitt,  wildly  excited,  was 
shouting: 

'  *  Duck  your  head  !  Don't  you  hear 
him  again  firing  at  that  mark?  Give 
me  my  leg  this  minute,  you  fool!" 
— this  to  the  nurse.  **  Do  you  think 
I'm  going  to  lie  here  to  be  shot?" 

**Come,  Molly,"  said  Mompy,  lead- 
ing me  toward  my  room,  **the  whole 
household  will  be  swarming  in  here 
in  a  moment  to  know  what  the  pistol 
shot  meant.  Let  us  leave  the  nurse 
to  make  his  own  explanations.  "  For 
the  second  time  that  night  the  bolt  of 
the  door  shot  into  place,  and  Mompy 
and  I  stood  face  to  face  in  the  quiet  of 
my  room. 


**I  owe  you  an  apology,  my  dear- 
est, "  he  said.  *  *  I  have  been  all  kinds 
of  an  ass,  but  the  truth  is,  I  mistook 
Lady  Charles  for  her  predecessor. 
You  see,  Fitz,  when  he  was  old 
enough  to  know  better,  married  a 
yellow-haired  fairy  from  the  concert- 
hall  stage  and  disappeared  with  her  to 
the  Mediterranean.  I  had  a  broken- 
hearted letter  from  the  old  Mar- 
chioness telling  me  all  about  it,  and, 
indeed,  all  his  family  and  his  old 
friends  were  so  disgusted  with  him 
that  he  was  pretty  generally  ignored. 
Brayton  and  I,  who  had  been  at 
Oxford  with  him,  always  felt  we 
might  have  saved  him  if  we  had  been 
in  England  at  the  time.  When  he 
turned  up  here  the  other  day  I 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
trying  to  float  his  wife  socially  on 
American  waters,  and  while  I  deter- 
mined to  be  as  nice  to  her  as  I  could, 
I  was  equally  firm  that  she  should 
not  be  received  by  you.  You  can 
judge  of  my  disgust  when  I  found 
all  my  carefully  laid  plans  scattered 
to  the  winds  by  your  unexpected 
arrival.  It  seems  Brayton  knew  all 
the  time  that  the  concert-hall  lady 
was  dead  and  the  Honorable  Miss 
Vivian  had  consented  to  reign  in  her 
stead,  but  he  never  thought  fit  to 
mention  it  to  me  until  after  dinner 
this  evening,  when  something  I  said 
as  we  walked  out  of  the  dining-room 
behind  the  others  led  to  an  explana- 
tion, and  I  have  been  mentally  kick- 
ing myself  ever  since.  You  will  for- 
give me,  my  darling,  now  that  you 
understand?  You  must  know  how  I 
hated  to  wound  you,  but  somehow  I 
couldn't  explain,  even  for  the  sake  of 
deprecating  your  anger.  It  seemed  so 
mean  to  attack  a  woman's  character, 
especially  when  that  woman  was  the 
wife  of  my  friend.  " 

Mompy's  arms  were  round  me,  and 
his  voice  very  pleading.  Tears  were 
threateningly  near,  but  surely  I  could 
get  the  better  of  them,  so  I  only 
said: 

*  *  Oh,  Mompy  !  you  are  like  a  Greek 
god  in  those  pink  pajamas!" 
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THE   CHRISTMAS   RIDERS 

By  Minna   Irving 


SHE  opened  the  leaded  lattice 
And  leaned  from  the  frosty  sill; 
The  Christmas  bells  were  pealing, 

And  the  night  was  white  and  still. 
A  full  moon  hung  in  the  heavens 

Its  crest  of  silver  flame, 
And  under  the  pines,  snow-laden, 
A  sable  rider  came. 

Black  was  the  steed  that  bore  him, 

Black  was  his  flaring  plume, 
And  black  the  streaming  mantle 

That  spread  to  the  wind  its  gloom. 
Trackless  and  smooth  as  marble 

The  road  before  him  lay, 
Printless  and  pure  behind  him 

It  wound  to  the  chapel  gray. 

Again  the  bells  of  Christmas 

Rang  out  in  the  quaint  old  town, 
Again  on  the  snowy  highway 

The  ebon  knight  rode  down. 
Passing  the  leaded  lattice 

He  waved  his  hat  to  her, 
And  she  folded  her  virgin  shoulders 

In  a  cloak  of  soft  white  fur. 

She  mounted  her  milky  palfrey — 

The  sand  was  low  in  the  glass  ; 
And  the  waits  and  the  ringers  saw  them 

In  a  powdery  snow-cloud  pass. 
Away  to  the  windy  moorland, 

Away  to  the  frozen  fen, 
Where  no  man  dared  to  follow, 

They  galloped  from  earthly  ken. 

Yellow  from  want  of  spinning 

Was  the  flax  she  left  on  the  wheeL 
The  hearts  of  father  and  mother 

Were  heavy  and  slow  to  heal. 
Vainly  they  sought  to  find  her; 

But  every  pathway  led 
To  a  stone  in  a  churchyard  comer, 

With  a  black  yew  overhead. 
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Hark  !  is  it  the  angry  norther 

That  flies  in  the  whirling  snow, 
And  clashes  the  icy  branches, 

When  ruddy  the  Yule-logs  glow? 
Nay,  'tis  the  Christmas  riders, 

Doomed  to  eternal  flight 
(Invisible  now  to  mortals), 

Who  pass  in  the  wintry  night! 


ON   THE    STAIRS 

^^  TT'S  so  good  of  you,  Miss  Idolmine,  to  consent  to  sit  out  this —  Cer- 
-*■     tainly,  I'll  let  you  pass,  Jones.     Don't  mention  it. 

**  As  I  was  going  to  say.  Miss  Idolmine,  I've  been  trying  to  find  a  chance 
to  see  you  alone,  oh,  for  several  centuries,  it  seems  to  me,  because  I  have 
something  very  particular  to  tell —  Oh,  you  want  to  get  down?  Certainly, 
Jones.     Can't  you  find  her? 

'*  And  it  is  awfully  good  of  you,  Miss  Idolmine,  to  miss  this  dance  just 
for  me,  and  I  do  appreciate  it,  and  I  hope  it  augurs —  See  here,  Jones,  are 
you  getting  paid  for  running  up  and  down  these  stairs? 

**Oh,  Miss  Idolmine,  is  it  really  only  because  you  are  too  tired  to  dance 
this  time?  Isn't  there  any  other  reason,  Just  the  tiniest  little  bit  of — ?  Yes, 
confound  you!     I  suppose  you  do  have  to  get  down  again,  Jones. 

**  What  I've  been  longing  to  say,  Miss  Idolmine — Mabel — ^is  that  I  love — 
Say,  Jones,  I'll  kill  you  if — !  Well,  there,  get  on  up  if  you  have  to,  and  stay 
up,  dam  it  ! 

**No,  Miss  Idolmine — Mabel — I  must  say  all  now;  I  cannot  stop.  You 
must  know  how  I  love  you,  and  when  you  consented  to  sit  out  this  dance 
with  me  I  knew  I  could  no  longer  live  in  this  agony  of  doubt,  but  must  learn 
from  your  own  sweet  lips —  Slide  down  the  banisters  if  you've  got  to  get 
down,  Jones,  you  blasted  idiot! 

** Mabel,  oh,  Mabel,  my  love,  my  darling — ^no,  I  won't  hush!  Look  up, 
sweetheart,  and  let  me  read  in  those  glorious  orbs  the  sweetest,  holiest  con- 
fession ever —  Jones,  if  ever  I  get  a  chance  I'll  butcher  you!  You  don't 
want  to  go  up?  What  do  you  want,  then?  Mabel — Miss  Idolmine?  Why, 
what? — engaged?  You?  I — I — oh,  blast  it!  somebody  keep  me  from  biting 
holes  in  the  carpet.     But  I — er — I  congratulate  you,  both  of  you,  of  course.  " 

Alex.  Ricketts. 


WORTHY    PERSEVERANCE 

CHE — Miss  Plainleigh  says  she  has  discovered  a  new  use  for  mistletoe. 
*^     He — Well,  it's  about  time.     It  wouldn't  work  for  her  the  old  way. 
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A   LATIN   SOLUTION 

By  Julien  Gordon 

(Mrs.    Vftn  Rensselaer   Crtiger) 


I  HAD  always  been  dying  to  ask 
Leonora  about  that  Florentine 
episode,  which  had  created  a 
good  deal  of  talk  and  some  unkind 
criticism.  As  we  sat  together  in  her 
boudoir,  in  Paris,  on  that  gloomy  No- 
vember evening,  I  took  courage. 

Her  women  friends  said  that  she 
had  never  been  known  to  allude  to  it; 
that  when  the  unfortunate  Italian  shot 
himself,  she  picked  up  her  bric-à-brac, 
packed  her  boxes,  closed  her  villa  and 
returned  to  America  in  the  first  Genoese 
steamer.  Very  brilliant  women  are 
usually  suspected  of  hardness;  and 
certainly,  on  this  occasion,  Leonora 
showed  no  very  long  regret  or,  if  she 
had  been  cruel,  any  convincing  con- 
trition. Yet  they  had  been  insepara- 
ble, Mrs.  Lantry  and  her  adorer. 
Their  names  had  been  linked  together 
an  entire  Winter  and  Spring,  under 
drawing-room  portières  and  in  club 
corridors.  Florence  is  but  a  small 
town,  a  hotbed  of  empty  cackle,  and 
from  the  Tomabuoni  to  the  Cascine 
no  love  affair  is  ever  scented  without 
creating  a  ripple  of  foolish  curiosity 
and  conversation.  Why,  if  they  liked 
each  other,  there  should  have  been 
any  tragedy  involved,"  remained  a 
mystery,  since  both  were  rich,  unen- 
cumbered and  free. 

I  watched  her  now,  her  head  against 
the  pale  tapestries,  her  eyes  turned  to 
the  ceiling,  her  stately  figure  tightly 
caught  in  its.  fourreau  of  black  satin, 
on  which  gleamed  strange,  jeweled 
embroideries  full  of  sombre  lights. 
I  looked  at  her  splendid  arms  and 
hands,  her  moist  lips,  her  dreamy 
eyes,  and  did  not  wonder  at  the  wild 
love  she  had  inspired.  But  blood  is 
not  spilled  for  us  every  day,  and  its 


fleck  leaves  a  doubt  of  treachery,  a 
wish  for  some  summary  form  of  retrib- 
utive justice.  If  she  had  lured  the 
poor  devil  to  his  doom  through  pure 
idleness  and  folly — ^she  who  turned 
everybody's  head  but  her  own — I,  for 
one,  should  feel  angry  with  her.  She 
sometimes  feigns  to  care  about  my 
opinion. 

We  had  sent  away  the  coffee  and 
liqueurs,  and  she  was  playing  with 
her  cigarette  while  I  was  smoking  my 
cigar.  She  was  rather  silent  and  very 
sweet.  This  element  of  sweetness 
only  her  intimes  know.  Her  savage 
pride  conceals  it  from  the  profane  for 
reasons  never  divulged,  and  under- 
stood only  by  herself. 

We  dismissed  the  Cuban  question, 
the  latest  Dreyfus  development,  and 
the  colorless  on  dits  of  the  American 
colony. 

**  How  long — er — did  you  live  in 
Italy?"  I  asked  rising,  as  I  spoke,  to 
warm  my  coat-tails  against  the  low 
mantel,  deciding  that  the  propitious 
moment  for  attack  had  come. 

**Why?" 

Mrs.  Lantry  rarely  answered  to 
expectations,  but  this  was  at  least  a 
challenge. 

**Why?  Why,  because  it  is  inter- 
esting. " 

**  What  is  interesting?" 

**You,  and  Italy." 

**Ah!" 

There  was  a  pause.  Then,  sud- 
denly : 

**What  did  you  hear  about  me 
there?" 

**  I  heard  about  you  there  what  all 
might  hear,  that  you  made  victims, 
and  that  one " 

**  Killed  himself?" 
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**The  Coreans  are  the  only  logical 
people.  There  the  man  is  hung  for  his 
wife's  crimes,  since  she  is  outside  the 
law  and  irresponsible.  Do  you  believe 
that  there  is  blood  on  my  conscience, 
and  that  I  ought  to  suffer?" 

She  spoke  low  and  with  some  agita- 
tion. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
Coreans;  they  are  doubtless  gallant. 
I  do  know  that  I  have  heard  you 
blamed,  and  have  wished  that  I  knew 
the  truth." 

**  You  shall.  There  was  no  crime, 
only  an — ^ineptitude.  " 

**  The  word  is  a  bold  one  for  such  a 
case  ;  it  strikes  me  as  inadequate  and 
somewhat  harsh." 

**  I  was  never  harsh  to  him." 

**  Yet  you  were  the  woman  he  loved, 
and  for  whom " 

**  Stop  there!"  she  cried.  **  It  was 
not  for  me  he  killed  himself!"  The 
plot  was  dark,  it  seemed.  It  en- 
veloped us  in  its  ample  folds  of 
gloom. 

**  You  are  one  of  the  men  whose  es- 
teem women  prize,"  she  said,  **they 
don't  know  why.  I  never  could  speak 
of  that  Florence  time  ;  but  if  you  will 
listen  now  I  will  tell  you  all."  She 
clasped  her  hands  across  her  knees 
and  sighed. 

**  He  was  one  of  those  interesting- 
looking  individuals  one  meets  some- 
times in  the  street,  in  churches,  at  the 
theatres,  in  railway  carriages,  and  so 
rarely  in  people's  houses.  " 

I  laughed.  **  The  hackneyed  type 
— le  beau  ténébreux,  " 

**  Not  in  the  least.  He  did  not  look 
like  a  poet.  He  was  blue-eyed,  not 
intellectual,  a  capital  shot.  That  was 
what  he  did  best — shoot  birds,  so — " 
She  raised  an  imaginary  rifle  to  her 
chin  and  made  the  movement  of  the 
tire  with  vigorous  grace. 

'*  He  brought  them  down  !  ckè!  He 
was  reputed  a  brave  fellow,  had  been 
one  of  the  guardia  nobile^  rode  well 
and  waltzed  better." 

**  And  he  met  you." 

**  And  he  met  me,  and  in  a  house, 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Contessa  Gua- 
dagna's.  " 


**  I  know  her." 

**  I  had  been  a  year  in  Rome  and 
its  environs,  and  then  had  taken  the 
villino  on  the  Viale  del  Colli  in  Flor- 
ence for  another  Winter.  I  went  to 
dinner  with  Alberto,  the  Count,  the 
host,  but  he,  Floria,  the  Marchese 
Floria,  sat  on  the  other  side.  Gua- 
dagna  is  rather  deaf,  and  his  English 
is — anxious,  and  it  was  in  a  good 
laugh  our  friendship — Floria's  and 
mine — began.  He  asked  me  how 
I  liked  old  Lord  Dunreah,  who  sat 
opposite.  I  replied  :  *  I  think  him  a 
mild  bore.'  *A  wild  boar,  ha,  ha! 
How  clever  you  are,  dear  Mrs.  Lan- 
try!* — ^and  with  that  guffaws  of  bouffe 
laughter  from  Alberto.  Floria  and  I 
looked  at  each  other,  and  were  at- 
tacked on  our  side  by  the  fou  rire. 
Well,  after  that  dinner  we  became 
great  pals;  possibly  this  is  not  the 
right  word.  Companionship  between 
the  sexes  does  not  exist  in  Italy.  A 
woman's  reputation  would  suffer  in 
the  long  philandering  that  our  civili- 
zation accepts  as  innocent.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  Italians — they  are  vainer  and 
hotter. 

**  It  was  odd — ^he  seemed  power- 
fully attracted  toward  me,  and  yet  to 
resist  my  influence.  He  paid  me  the 
strangest  court.  There  were  visits  in 
which  he  poured  out  his  maddest  love, 
followed  by  several  days  of  absolute 
silence,  when  I  supposed  him  dead  or 
indifferent.  Then  a  rush  at  me  in  a 
ballroom,  in  the  street,  with  insist- 
ence on  an  immediate  tryst,  whis- 
pered en  passant^  with  eyes  alert 
for  passers-by  and  their  possible 
surmises.  It  was  all  so  absurd  I 
found  it  amusing.  Well — "  her  voice 
was  a  trifle  husky — "sometimes  I 
allowed  him  to  come  to  see  me,  and 
sometimes  I  didn't,  and  the  more 
severe  I  was  the  more  engrossed  he 
became.  I  had  heard  about  him.  I 
•had  been  told  he  was  an  inconsolable 
widower.  I  confess  when  I  first  met 
him  he  appeared  to  be  passably  happy. 
His  temper  was  gay,  joyous.  He 
chatted  lightly — ^like  all  Italians. 
There  is  no  depth  to  their  talk — ^they 
know  all  about  poets  except  their 
poems,   priests  except    their  tenets. 
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physicians  except  their  science.  Af- 
ter his  first  avowals  to  me  he  became 
moody,  and  I  concluded  his  mind  was 
gay  and  his  soul  melancholy.  I  ques- 
tioned him.  I  touched  one  day  a 
locket  he  wore  on  his  watch  chain.  I 
noticed  that  he  winced.  Woman-like, 
I  pressed  him.  He  then,  with  trem- 
bling lips,  told  me  it  contained  a 
flower  his  young  wife  held  in  her  hand 
when  she  died,  and  which  had  been 
blessed.  I  listened  with  respect.  I 
was  a  little — bored,  but  I  am  delicate 
enough  to  appreciate  sentiment. 
From  this  moment  her  name  came 
back  frequently  between  us.  I  found 
that  I  knocked  up  here  against  a  wall 
of  unhealthy  brooding,  which  seemed 
to  separate  us.  On  his  part,  he  ques- 
tioned me  eagerly  about  my  own  past, 
but  except  that  I  had  been  left  a 
widow  in  early  youth,  my  native  re- 
serve kept  me  mute.  The  Italian  is 
curious  as  to  detail.  He  asks  one  a 
great  many  questions.  It  is  a  form  of 
flattery,  not  without  savor. 

"  Of  course,  he  didn't  suit  me.  He 
had  little  reticence.  I  felt  convinced 
that  he  allowed  people  to  gossip  about 
me  to  him;  that  he  talked  of  me  to 
the  United  States  Consul — ^who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  gentleman  that  year — 
asked  him  about  me;  where  I  was 
going,  what  I  was  doing.  The  club 
was  opposite  the  Consulate,  and  he 
used  to  stop  the  man  in  the  Toma- 
buoni  and  chatter  of  me — ^think  of  it! 
Do  you  believe,  when  I  charged  him 
with  it,  angrily,  instead  of  denjring  it 
— ^as  would  have  been  decent — ^his  eyes 
grew  sunken,  he  threw  out  his  arms. 
*I  am  in  misery — misery! 'he  cried. 
'Must  I  not,  then,  who  live  always 
alone,  speak  of  you  to  someone?*  I 
opened  my  mouth  to  reply  that  an 
American  would  feel  no  such  neces- 
sity, that  it  was  the  most  shocking, 
horrible  form.  But  I  said  nothing. 
They  are  such  children  !  They  have  a 
sweetness.  The  years  do  not  make 
them  old.  He  was  several  years  older 
than  I,  and  yet  near  him  I  felt  like  a 
world- worn  philosopher." 

**  So,"  I  said,  with  a  grimace,  '*  that 
sort  of  weakness  actually  endears 
men  to  women!" 


*  *  Yes,  to  some  women.  To  a  hard, 
cold  thing  like  me."  She  paused.  I 
had  stretched  myself  in  a  low  chair 
beside  her.  A  silence  fell.  After  a 
while  she  began  again. 

**With  all  his  curious  passion  for 
me  there  seemed  moments  when  he 
hated  me,  because  I  had  disturbed 
his  intentions  of  fidelity.  I  often 
think  that  between  every  man  and 
woman  is  a  principle  of  distrust  and 
hatred.  Love  puts  it  to  sleep.  That 
is  why  we  are  not  cherished  by 
the  lovers  we  rudely  awaken  with 
unwelcome  enlightenment.  They 
like  their  sleep.  Don't  smile,  my 
dear,  at  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you.  A  curious  refinement  or  per- 
versity— which  is  it? — makes  men 
averse  to  say  to  each  other  what  they 
would  freely  admit  to  a  woman. 
Luigi  told  me  he  had  always  been 
faithful  to  his  wife,  whom  he  loved 
with  great  tenderness,  during  the 
years  of  their  married  life,  and  that 
for  the  seven  years  since  her  death  he 
had  never  so  much  as  pressed  a  wom- 
an's hand  ;  that  he  had  earnestly  de- 
sired to  become  a  priest,  but  his  fam- 
ily had  dissuaded  him.  He  pledged 
me  to  secrecy  about  this  cult  of  mem- 
ory, and  I  promised,  half-amused, 
half -admiring.  Well,  he  looked  upon 
me  as  the  temptress  who  was  luring 
him  from  his  self-imposed  monasti- 
cism!  He  struggled  against  me, 
fought  his  overmastering  fancy;  and 
finally,  of  course,  being  human,  suc- 
cumbed. We  were  engaged.  He 
gave  himself  up,  laid  hxs  pcuazzi^  fiefs 
and  fortune  at  my  feet;  and,  I  am 
ashamed  to  acknowledge — ^yes,  actu- 
ally— I  liked  the  creature." 

••Why  ashamed?" 

••Because,  was  there  ever  such  a 
wooing,  and  of  such  a  woman  as  I 
am?" 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  "Per- 
haps it  offered  piquancy.  It  was  new, 
picturesque — and  then  there  was  the 
victory." 

••Victory?  Wait.  We  were  engaged. 
The  fact  was  never  announced,  and 
to  this  day  the  Florentines  think  I 
trifled  with  Floria.  To  be  sure,  two 
women  who  wanted  him  insisted  he 
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had  killed  himself  to  get  rid  of  me. 
You  see  they  couldn't  say — "  she 
laughed — **that  he  was  after  my  in- 
come, or  he  would  have  lived  to  get 
it!  The  general  verdict  was  that  I 
drove  him  to  his  death.  Perhaps  I 
did,  but  God  knows  I  am  innocent!" 

The  clock  struck  eleven.  The  fire 
spurted  out  a  few  d)âng  sparks  and 
fell  away  to  ashes.  She  got  up.  She 
looked  at  herself  a  moment  in  the 
mirror,  passing  her  hands  over  her 
hair. 

**Where  wasi?" 

•*  You  were  engaged." 

**  Yes.  He  seemed  to  love  me  very 
much.  He  was  one  of  the  rare  lovers 
who,  when  another  woman  asks  him 
to  go  to  see  her,  doesn't.  He  wanted 
to  be  near  me,  devoted  every  minute. 
Yet  sometimes  he  would  say,  *  My 
Gk)d!  My  God!  If  I  had  known  I 
could  forget!*  This  irritated  me;  I 
was  alone;  I  was  dull;  I  was  home- 
sick. I  needed  cheering — a  man  to 
lean  upon,  to  uphold  me,  not  a  puling 
child  to  cajole  and  console.  I  told 
him  so.  *You  splendid  woman!'  he 
cried,  *you  are  right.  No  human 
being  whose  soul  keeps  one  remorse 
or  one  regret  is  a  fit  mate  for  you.' 
I  pointed  to  the  locket  he  still  wore 
and  asked  him  to  take  it  off.  I 
told  him  that  it  hurt  me.  *  You  are 
not  a  priest-ridden  woman,*  I  said, 
contemptuously,  *  or  a  mediaeval  peas- 
ant wallowing  in  superstition.  If  you 
made  a  vow  to  her  upon  her  death- 
bed it  cannot  be  binding.  How  many 
of  us  keep  our  vows?*  When  I  said 
this  to  him  he  turned  upon  me  like  a 
wolf.  *It  will  never  leave  me,'  he 
said,  with  white  lips;  *it  holds  the 
flower!*  *Very  well,'  I  answered, 
quietly,  *you  are  free,'  and  I  slipped 
from  my  finger  the  ring  he  had  placed 
there.  He  fell  at  my  feet  and  clasped 
my  knees,  with  unspeakable  love  in 


his  eyes.  *  Have  mercy,  have  mercy 
on  me!'  he  cried.  I  disengaged  my- 
self from  his  embrace.  *  You  can 
choose  between  us  two,'  I  said,  cold- 
ly, and  not  without  disgust.  *Is  it 
your  dead  wife,  or  your  living  love?' 
He  left  me  without  one  word.  He 
shot  himself  that  evening  through  the 
heart." 

"  And  you?" 

**Such  unreason  baffles  us  Anglo- 
Saxons.  It  was  really  too  unintelli- 
gible. My  feeling  has  alviays  been 
one  of  resentment.  I  actually  had 
believed  that  he  cared  for  me." 

**  I  dare  say  he  did." 

All  our  lives  we  blunder  in  our 
judgments  of  the  people  we  know 
best.  Great  bitterness  lies  beneath 
these  misconceptions. 

"And  was  that  all?" 

She  tried  to  smile,  but  the  eflFort 
must  have  cost  her  something.  A 
tear  shone  on  her  eyelash.  She 
dashed  it  furtively  and  impatiently 
away  with  her  handkerchief.  **  You 
see,  I  liked  him,"  she  said. 

And  somehow  I  felt  a  little  ashamed 
of  my  rôle  of  Grand  Inquisitor. 

As  I  sauntered  down  the  Avenue 
de  Kléber  toward  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees  a  savage  grudge  stirred  within 
me  against  this  Italian — ^that  mysteri- 
ous antagonism  of  race,  old  as  life. 
The  woman  was  clever — ^he  was  stu- 
pid— yet  somehow  he  had  got  the  bet- 
ter of  her.  In  some  spiritual  sense  he 
had  distanced  us  all.  In  the  first  place, 
we  were  alive  and  he  was  dead.  To 
be  dead  seemed  to  me  that  night  to 
be  an  advantage.  Death  is  always 
dignified.  Perhaps  my  dinner  had 
disagreed  with  me.  I  told  myself  it 
was  no  mean  matter  to  live  in  the  im- 
agination of  such  a  woman.  He 
would  be  forever  remembered  when 
all  the  rest  of  us  were  forgotten. 


RESTAURANT  PHILOSOPHY 

117  VERYTHING  comes  to  him  who  waits — even  the  waiter. 
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By  Robertson  Forbes 


"/^H,  well,"  said  Purcell.  in  his 

I      I     placid  tones,  **I  suppose  if 

^-^  we  hadn't  other  people  to 
g^et  tired  of  we  should  get  tired  of 
ourselves." 

.  This  was  apropos  of  the  departure 
from  the  club  of  society's  latest  pet 
genius,  whose  popularity  was  on  the 
wane.  As  the  genius  left  the  smoking- 
room  he  remarked  that  he  was  going 
home  to  bed,  though  it  was  only  one 
o'clock — ^which  shows  to  what  limits 
some  people  will  go  to  be  original. 
Purcell's  remark  was  in  reply  to  the 
unexpressed  feeling  of  the  group  of 
young  men  who  were  lounging  off  the 
effects  of  the  arduous  supper  that  had 
followed  a  little  theatre  party. 

**What  wearies  me,"  exclaimed 
Bertie  Thomas,  whose  father  had 
made  his  money  digging  up  the  streets 
by  contract,  **  is  the  way  these  fellows 
who  are  thought  to  be  geniuses  im- 
pose on  the  women.  Of  course,  they 
are  all  fearfully  clever,  and  all  that, 
but  in  the  end  half  of  them  turn  out 
to  be  wine  agents  or  something  of  the 
sort." 

•*But,  after  all,"  commented  Pur- 
cell,  **  these  geniuses  that  the  ladies 
are  always  asking  us  to  admire  are 
safer  for  you  to  associate  with,  Bertie, 
than  the  real  article." 

"Tut!  there  are  no  real  geniuses 
nowadays.  The  fellows  that  claim  to 
be  are  bores,  and  they  do  nothing 
that  isn't  stupid;" 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  but  the 
last  time  I  was  in  Paris  I  met  one 
that  gave  me  the  only  couple  of  min- 
utes of  excitement  I  have  felt  in 
years;  and  he  may  give  the  world 
some  of  the  same  before  he  is 
done," 


**0h,  come  now!  Purcell  ex- 
cited!" 

There  was  a  murmur  of  amused 
disbelief  from  the  group,  of  which  Pur- 
cell was  evidently  the  idol.  He  smiled 
his  most  amiable  and  puzzling  smile 
in  response  to  the  sally.  It  was  clear 
to  anyone  of  discernment  that  this 
interesting  stripling  was  not  a  native 
American.  He  was  impossibly  young, 
as  they  say  of  the  decadent  French 
poets,  and  wickedly  witty.  In  point 
of  truth,  he  was  an  unusually  well- 
provided  remittance  man,  who  made 
the  most  of  his  supplies  by  affecting 
a  certain  amount  of  bohemianism — 
which  is  the  only  fashionable  way  of 
being  poor.  He  had  the  absinthe 
eye.  Just  why  he  lived  in  America 
was  something  of  a  mystery,  but 
there  are  numerous  men  in  New 
York  who  are  liberally  supported  for 
doing  nothing  more  than  keeping  an 
ocean  between  themselves  and  the 
persons  who  might  be  considered  re- 
sponsible for  them.  Since  his  arrival 
he  had  more  than  once  set  the  fashion 
in  ties,  and  he  was  the  recognized 
authority  on  all  kinds  of  deleterious 
drinks.  So,  to  hear  of  this  unemo- 
tional egotist  being  excited  was  in- 
credible to  his  familiars.  There  was 
certainly  need  of  an  explanation. 

'*I  know  the  only  artistic  way  to 
tell  a  story  is  not  to  tell  it,"  Purcell 
began;  "but  as  this  is  perhaps  only 
the  beginning  of  a  stoiy,  I  may  as 
well  let  you  have  it." 

This  characteristic  beginning  won 
him  the  instant  attention  of  his  com- 
panions. 

"I  first  met  Mercier  at  Oxford, 
where  he  was  taking  a  course  in 
English  drama.     He  studied  hard — 
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harder  than  any  man  I  ever  knew — 
but  he  was  never  a  plug.  He  used 
to  say  that  a  man  could  get  a  liberal 
education  in  a  week  if  he  really  knew 
what  he  was  after,  and  Mercier  always 
seemed  to  know.  The  professors 
might  have  taken  a  course  under  him 
before  he  left,  and  that  despite  the 
fact  that  English  literature  seems  so 
crude  to  a  Frenchman.  But  what  I 
intended  to  say  was  that,  although  he 
studied,  he  always  had  time  for  a 
lark,  and  was  one  of  the  joUiest  of  the 
jolly  set.  He  got  into  a  number  of 
scrapes  while  there  that  might  have 
caused  him  trouble,  but  he  was 
through  with  the  University  before 
the  dons  had  a  chance  to  take  up  his 
case. 

**  We  all  knew  that  he  intended  to 
do  something  in  the  dramatic  line 
some  day,  but  as  long  as  he  was  a 
good  fellow  nobody  cared.  I  remem- 
bered afterward  that  he  once  told  me 
that  no  man  has  ever  thought  deeply 
who  has  not  occasionally  been  insane. 
But  a  fellow  hears  lots  of  things  like 
that  in  college.  When  I  met  him  in 
Paris  he  seemed  to  be  looking  for  a 
friend  to  talk  to,  and  he  naturally 
made  me  the  victim.  He  is  such  a 
fine  egotist  it  is  a  delight  to  listen  to 
him. .  He  dragged  me  away  to  a  little 
café,  where  he  could  have  me  all 
alone  to  rave  at.  He  had  written  his 
first  play — a  tragedy — and  had  found 
just  the  actress  to  interpret  it.  And 
to  make  matters  still  better,  he  was 
heels  over  head  in  love  with  her. 
Well,  the  upshot  of  our  little  dinner 
was  that  I  agreed  to  share  his  box  on 
the  opening  night. 

**  We  reached  the  theatre  just  be- 
fore the  curtain  rose,  and  I  remarked 
that  he  was  a  trifle  nervous.  When  I 
spoke  of  it  he  laughed  and  replied: 
*Yes,  I  am  a  trifle  nervous,  but  not 
for  the  reason  that  you  probably  sup- 
pose.' 

**It  seemed  to  me  there  couldn't 
possibly  be  two  reasons  in  the  case. 
If  I  were  just  about  to  witness  the 
first  public  performance  of  my  first 
tragedy  I  should  be  nervous,  and 
should  know  just  why. 

"*0h,  I  am  not  nervous  on  ac- 


count of  my  play,*  he  explained;  *I 
am  afraid  that  Mercedes  will  not 
realize  the  entire  possibilities  of  her 
rôle.' 

**  That  was  pretty  strong,  but  I 
might  have  expected  it.  His  egotism 
is  so  perfect  that  it  is  constantly  flash- 
ing from  a  new  facet.  Still,  I  couldn't 
help  asking  him  if  it  was  possible 
that  he  had  no  fear  lest  his  play 
should  be  unexpectedly  lacking  in 
some  part.  He  swimg  right  round 
and  looked  me  squarely  in  the  eye, 

**  *  You  evidently  think  me  very 
egotistical,'  he  remarked,  'but  what 
you  mistake  for  egotism  is  in  reality 
the  perfection  of  humility.  I  know  I 
have  nothing  to  fear  for  my  play,  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  all  art  and  all 
life.  In  mixing  the  ingredients  I 
found  ready  to  my  hand  I  did  no 
more  than  the  bartender  that  mixes 
the  cocktail.  Of  course,  he  deserves 
some  credit  for  his  skill,  but  neither 
the  materials  nor  the  recipe  for  mixing 
them  originated  with  him.  The  simile 
is  not  perfect,  but  it  should  convey 
to  you  some  idea  of  my  attitude  to- 
ward my  work.  With  Mercedes, 
however,  the  case  is  entirely  differ- 
ent, as  you  may,  perhaps,  see  before 
the  evening  is  over.' 

*'  Mercier  had  always  been  a  study 
to  me,  because  he  never  bored  me. 
We  used  to  say  of  him  at  Oxford  that 
besides  being  a  great  lingiiist  he 
could,  when  he  wished,  be  silent  in 
every  language  that  ever  was  spoken. 
I  never  could  understand  him  in  our 
college  days,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  understand  him  yet,  though  I  had 
an  ideal  chance  to  study  him  that 
night. 

**  Then,  if  at  any  time,  his  emotions 
might  be  expected  to  slip  from  his 
control  and  reveal  somewhat  of  his 
true  character;  but  as  he  sat  watch- 
ing his  play  unfolding  itself,  his  pale 
face  had  a  tranquillity  that  hardly 
seemed  natural.  His  cold  gray  eyes 
never  wavered,  and  only  an  occa- 
sional quivering  of  his  nostrils  showed 
that  his  interest  was  in  any  way 
aroused.  His  face  is  one  that  would 
not  attract  particular  attention,  but 
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when  once  studied  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  the  face  at  once  of  a  man 
of  genius  and  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
Under  its  mask  of  good-fellowship 
and  self-control  one  can  see  the  lines 
of  scholarly  asceticism.  I  already 
knew  of  him  that,  while  he  could  give 
himself  up  to  the  joy  of  life  when  it 
so  pleased  him,  he  could  on  occasion 
crucify  the  flesh  with  the  calm  sever- 
ity of  a  demi-god.  While  his  frame 
is  forceful  and  athletic,  a  certain  fine- 
ness about  it  certifies  good  breeding." 

This  description,  particularly  the 
last  half-sentence,  made  several  of 
Purcell's  auditors  wriggle  perceptibly, 
and  Bertie  sat  up  and  tried  to  take  a 
sip  of  champagne  with  an  air  of  fine 
carelessness..  Purcell  smiled  faintly 
and  proceeded  with  his  story. 

"But  after  the  entrance  of  Mer- 
cedes— it  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
her,  though  he  had  raved  of  her  and 
led  me  to  expect  something  wonder- 
ful— ^my  attention  was  divided  be- 
tween her  and  Mercier.  She  has 
never  been  to  America,  but  she  may 
come  some  day  if  she  doesn't  make 
too  great  a  success  where  she  is.  And 
if  she  does  come  you  will  say  that 
you  never  before  knew  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  woman — for  beauty  and 
art.  While  she  is  capable  of  the 
most  absolute  emotion,  her  usual  con- 
dition is  one  of  repose — ^the  repose 
of  a  tigress.  Graceful,  wonderfully 
gowned,  bewitching  in  every  way,  I 
understood  how  she  had  conquered 
Mercier,  even  without  considering  the 
fact  that  she  was  the  exact  artiste  he 
needed  to  interpret  the  rôle  for  which 
she  was  cast.  But  her  entrance  did 
not  change  a  line  of  his  face  as  he 
watched  the  development  of  his  play. 
He  explained  to  me  after  the  first  act 
that  he  did  not  observe  the  details  ex- 
cept where  they  obtruded  themselves, 
for  he  wished  to  get  at  his  play  in 
its  totality.  Even  though  he  loved 
Mercedes,  when  she  became  a  factor 
in  his  art  she  lost  all  individuality,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned.  She  was 
simply  a  detail  of  his  masterpiece. 

**  When  he  began  to  talk  like  that 
I  had  a  feeling  that  there  was  some- 
thing dangerous  in  the  air,  and — ^well, 


I  tried  to  draw  him  out.  His  play  is 
really  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  seen  in  this  country 
when  anyone  can  be  found  with  enough 
skill  to  translate  and  adapt  it.  The 
part  taken  by  Mercedes  is  that  of  a 
young  girl,  happy,  irresponsible  and 
thoughtless.  Being  deceived  and 
wronged,  her  jealousy  is  aroused, 
and  she  devotes  herself  to  revenge. 
To  this  end  she  mixes  in  political 
conspiracies  in  which  her  lover  is  in- 
terested, and  in  order  to  ruin  him  sets 
forces  in  motion  that  get  beyond  her 
power.  Finally  she  discovers,  when 
it  is  too  late,  that  she  was  mistaken 
in  her  suspicions,  and  her  despair  is 
indescribable.  But  I  am  anticipat- 
ing. 

'*  When  I  was  chatting  with  Mercier 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act  I  compli- 
mented him  on  the  wonderful  skill 
with  which  he  had  aroused  the  interest 
of  the  audience,  and  expressed  a  doubt 
that  he  could  make  it  hold  to  the  end. 
He  simply  smiled  at  me  and  said: 
•Wait  till  the  fifth  act.' 

**Each  succeeding  act  intensified 
the  interest,  and  I  was  really  becoming 
enthusiastic.  I  couldn't  conceal  my 
feelings,  and  I  said  to  Mercier  that  he 
evidently  had  a  perfect  right  to  his 
egotism,  or  humility,  whichever  he 
called  it.  *  You  have  shown  yourself 
a  master  of  your  art,'  I  said,  *  and  the 
drama  is  certainly  the  highest  form  of 
human  expression.' 

***Yes,'  he  replied;  *the  dramatic 
is  the  only  great  art.  In  its  poetic 
form  it  embraces  the  rhythm  of  music, 
the  colors  of  painting,  the  forms  of 
sculpture  and  everjrthing  that  can  ap- 
peal to  the  cultivated  taste,  except  ab- 
solute creation.  But  just  think  what 
it  would  be  if  an  author,  instead  of 
embodjring  his  ideal  characters  in 
words  and  stage  directions,  could  put 
them  forth  to  play  their  parts  in  flesh 
and  blood,  real  living  and  breathing 
beings  with  immortal  souls!* 

"  I  admitted  that  that  would  be  a 
very  high  form  of  art. 

***Yes,'  he  continued,  *God  was 
the  master  artist.  But  do  you  know, 
I  often  wonder  if  some  of  the  great 
dramatic  characters  of  the  past  have 
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not  by  this  time  become  real,  and  if 
their  souls  have  not  gone  to  their  ac- 
count like  those  of  people  who  have 
lived  in  flesh  and  blood.  It  is,  per- 
haps, not  so  impossible  as  you  sup- 
pose,' he  added,  noticing  my  incredu- 
lous smile.  *It  has  been  shown  by 
hypnotists  that  a  subject  can  be  made 
to  follow  absolutely  the  suggestions 
made  to  him  in  the  hypnotic  state 
and  in  that  way  have  his  whole  nature 
changed,  so  that  he  is  not  what  he  was 
originally,  but  what  the  hypnotist  has 
made  him.' 

'^  *  And  what  of  that?'  I  asked, 
*  •  *  Just  this  :  Is  it  not  possible  that 
a  great  actor  or  actress  might  become 
self-hypnotized  by  the  intensity  of 
the  part,  so  that  the  natural  personal- 
ity would  be  entirely  displaced  by 
that  of  the  character  portrayed?  In- 
deed, that  phenomenon  really  occurs 
every  time  a  great  artist  plays  a  part 
and  fully  realizes  its  possibilities. 
When  Dusé  or  Bernhardt  is  at  her 
best  she  is  not  herself  but  the  actual 
character  she  is  portraying,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  she  should  die 
at  the  supreme  moment  she  would 
pass  into  the  next  world,  not  as  her- 
self, but  as  Tosca  or  Fedora.* 

**The  way  he  argued  this  to  me 
was  so  convincing  that  I  couldn't  see 
any  of  its  absurdities,  and  just  then 
the  curtain  rose  on  the  last  act. 
Mercedes  was  magnificent.  I  felt 
that  I  was  seeing  a  great  actress  in 
her  hour  of  triumph,  and  that  the 
world  was  to  have  another  supreme 
artist  with  the  added  charm  of  youth 
and  beauty.  I  was  so  absorbed  in 
watching  her  that  I  forgot  about 
Mercier,  who  had  stepped  to  the  back 
of  the  box  ;  but  just  at  the  point  where 
the  tragedy  culminated  I  heard  him 
murmur,  or  rather  hiss,  desperately: 
*  She  has  failed!'  I  turned  about,  and 
an  instant  later  caught  him  by  the 


wrist,  for  he  had  a  revolver  in  his 
hand  and  was  looking  at  Mercedes 
like  a  madman. 

***Good  God!'  I  whispered,  *you 
surely  wouldn't  try  to  kill  the  woman 
you  love  because  you  think  she  has 
failed?' 

'*He  mastered  himself  instantly. 
•No,'  he  said,  'but  I  should  have 
killed  her  had  she  succeeded.  Then 
her  soul  would  have  been  the  soul  of 
the  character  I  created,  and  I  should 
have  been  the  first  master  artist  of 
the  world.  But  I  expected  too  much. 
She  has  failed  and  I  have  failed 
But  now  you  must  come  to  supper 
with  Mercedes  and  me.  She  has 
really  done  wonderfully,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  and  I  have 
hopes  that  she  will  do  still  better.'  " 

"And  did  you  really  have  supper 
with  them?"  Bertie  asked. 

"Why,  certainly.  And  Mercedes 
proved  even  more  interesting  in  pri- 
vate than  in  public,  and  I  con- 
gratulated Mercier  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  He  has  her  love,  if  he 
has  not  achieved  all  he  wished  in  art, 
and  he  still  has  the  future  before  him. 
I  hear  he  is  writing  another  play  for 
her,  one  that  is  really  a  study  of  her 
own  character,  and  that  he  intends  it 
to  fit  her  to  the  life." 

•  *  Or  death,  "  said  one  of  the  listeners. 
"  Did  you  warn  her  of  his  insane  am- 
bition?" 

"Why  should  I?"  asked  Purcell, 
sipping  his  absinthe.  "They  are 
happy,  and  he  may  never  succeed  in 
doing  what  he  wants  to  do;  and  even 
if  he  did,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
have  any  right  to  interfere  with  any- 
thing so  artistic  If  he  does  succeed, 
why,  think  of  the  sensation — ^when 
one  really  understands." 

Bertie  shuddered  and  thanked 
heaven  for  the  tame  geniuses  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting. 


THOSE    DEAR    GIRLS 

Ayr  ISS  AUTUMN — I  never  buy  an3rthing  that  can  be  of  no  use  to  me. 
^^^     Miss  Caustique — Why  did  you  buy  mistletoe? 
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By  Lee  Heniy 


WE  lîved  in  the  same  apart- 
ment house,  with  the  eleva- 
tor for  the  scene  of  our 
ascending  and  descending  contempla- 
tion. I  could  always  tell  when  she 
was  near.  A  sweet,  subtle  perfume 
was  her  herald.  When  I  looked  up, 
a  sight  of  the  girl  with  the  violets 
recompensed  my  eyes. 

She  lived  with  her  parents.  They 
were  elderly,  conventional  types,  with 
halos  of  aristocratic  respectability. 
Their  daughter  belonged  to  the 
Bume- Jones  race  of  women — ^tall  and 
erectly  slender,  yet  conveying  the 
impression  of  graceful  strength.  Her 
gowns  were  modish  but  severely  sim- 
ple, and  were  always  black.  Her 
aureole  of  hair,  with  the  warmth  of 
an  Autumn  sunset,  and  her  perennial 
bunch  of  violets,  supplied  the  neces- 
sary artistic  color-touch. 

After  seeing  her  thus  many  weeks, 
I  began  to  take  an  inordinate  interest — 
in  the  violets.  Who  daily  burned  this 
depleting  incense,  I  wondered?  Belles 
I  knew  who  boasted  weekly  violets; 
men  I  suspected  whose  florist's  bills 
coincided  with  the  same.  I  numbered 
no  young  women  among  my  acquaint- 
ances, however,  whose  voracity  for 
violets  demanded  daily  quenching. 
To  accept  them,  I  argued,  was  a  sign 
of  compromise;  they  were  the  insig- 
nia of  tiie  engaged. 

This  theory  i  was  soon  obliged  to 
reject  unless  willing  to  admit  polyan- 
drie interests.  I  saw  the  girl  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  about  the  city,  and 
always  with  a  different  man.  The 
first  time  it  was  in  the  grand  stand  at 
a  football  game.  She  was  with  a 
young  Adonis  all  physique,  good 
clothes  and   little  brain,  I    fancied, 


who  shouted  like  an  Indian  for  Yale. 
Immediately  the  source  of  the  violets 
was  located  ;  they  emanated  from  the 
lusty  follower  of  the  blue. 

In  a  week  this  theory  was  demol- 
ished. I  arrived  home  one  after- 
noon in  time  to  see  her  descend  from 
a  private  automobile  and  make  her 
smiling  adieus  to  its  owner — an  elderly 
Beau  Brummel,  fit  companion  for  her 
father.  Here  was  the  more  logic^ 
origin  of  the  flowers;  the  proverbial 
elderly  dotard,  with  more  dollars  than 
discretion  to  his  credit,  was  still  on 
the  tapis. 

A  few  days  later  she  was  at  the 
Herter  water-color  exhibit  with  a  ris- 
ing young  illustrator  for  companion. 
He  was  debarred  from  the  contest 
owing  to  the  well-known  stringency 
of  the  artistic  money  market.  Be  it 
said  to  the  girl's  credit,  however,  she 
was  as  gracious  to  the  young  artist 
as  she  had  been  to  the  elderly  dotard. 
I  was  glad  that  the  dross  of  things 
that  glitter  had  not  eaten  into  her 
soul.  That  day,  as  I  watched  her,  I 
became  convinced  that  she  had  a  soul, 
aspiring,  yes,  and  unsatisfied.  She 
might  have  a  sweetheart,  but  as  yet 
she  herself  was  not  one — a  distinction 
that  marks  the  Sahara  between  ideal 
and  commonplace  love. 

My  interest  from  this  time  was 
absorbing.  It  was  ridiculous,  but 
the  question  of  who  sent  the  violets 
became  the  burning  issue  with  me. 
In  business  a  bunch  of  blue  blossoms 
blurred  the  ledger.  At  home  my 
curiosity  increased  rather  than  less- 
ened. My  peace  of  mind  demanded 
that  the  problem  be  solved.  To 
solve  it  I  must  meet  my  enigma.  Her 
father  was  the  unsuspecting  medium 
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through  which  an  invitation  to  their 
apartments  was  obtained. 

She  was  even  more  attractive,  in 
her  clinging  white  house  gowns,  than 
she  had  been  in  the  tailor's  plainer 
lines.  But  the  disturbing  violets 
were  still  pinned  to  her  frock.  Was 
she  never  without  them?  After 
several  calls  their  presence  became 
strangely  irritating.  Soon  they  were 
a  Frankenstein  to  me.  Though  I  had 
not  created  them,  I  resolved  to  oblit- 
erate them.  To  supplant  them  be- 
came my  highest  purpose  in  life. 

I  opened  the  campaign  by  storming 
her  with  American  beauties.  An  ap- 
preciative note  was  my  only  reward. 
When  I  called  the  roses  were  en- 
throned in  a  Favrile  glass.  Not  one 
graced  my  lady's  gown. 

The  next  volley  was  a  shower  of 
chrysanthemums.  These  found  a 
home  in  some  Egyptian  pottery  on 
the  floor.  Carnations,  lilies-of-the- 
valley,  hyacinths,  heliotropes,  flowers 
in  season  and  out,  all  were  tried  with 
like  results.  The  violets  still  held 
the  citadel,  riveted  by  unseen  bonds. 
Hjrpocrites  for  ages,  they  were  now 
showing  their  true  natures.  Un- 
shrinking, immodest,  the  antithesis  of 
all  characteristics  with  which  poets 
have  endowed  them,  they  flaunted 
their  favoritism  in  my  face.  Irrita- 
tion now  developed  into  exasperation. 
I  hated  them  with  a  hatred  that  aug- 
mented with  their  every  victory  and 
intensified  with  my  every  defeat. 
When  by  laughing  speech  or  innuendo 
I  referred  to  her  **  purple  constancy," 
the  girl  was  embarrassed  and  evasive 
in  her  reply. 

At  last  I  stumbled  on  what  was 
assuredly  the  real  clue.  The  name 
of  Norton  Sedley,  a  lieutenant  in 
the Infantry,  then  in  the  Philip- 
pines, ranked  with  the  Lares  and 
Penates  in  the  girl's  home.  Not  only 
she,  but  her  parents,  sang  the  sol- 
dier's praises  and  voiced  their  anxiety 
for  his  safety  during  the  war. 

One  afternoon,  in  my  presence,  the 
maid  brought  the  girl  a  foreign  letter. 
With  unconcealed  eagerness  she  took 
it,  exclaiming,  **It  should  have  ar- 
rived two  days  ago!" 


She  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  from  the  Philippines.  The  un- 
conscious exclamation  told  me  the 
rest.  The  letter  was  evidently  one 
of  many  regularly  expected.  Sanc- 
tioned by  her  parents,  I  felt  sure  she 
had  a  secret  engagement  or  under- 
standing with  this  man.  By  his  order 
the  violets  were  sent,  a  sweet  re- 
minder of  her  brave  hero  who  was 
afar  shooting  heathen  black  men. 
My  face  must  have  photographed  my 
suspicions,  for  she  blushed  deeply  and 
laid  the  letter  aside. 

When  I  reached  my  apartment  I 
sat  down  in  front  of  the  fire,  nerved 
to  read  my  own  heart.  It  requires 
courage  when  a  man  knows  the  char- 
acter of  what  he  will  find.  At  twenty 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  love  that  is 
hopeless.  At  thirty,  unrequited  pas- 
sion rings  a  death  knell.  I  did  not 
deceive  myself.  I  knew  that  I  had 
gradually  given  the  girl  the  whole  of 
my  mature  adoration.  I  knew,  also, 
that  in  honor  I  must  see  her  no  more. 

The  next  day  I  left  town  for  a  brief 
holiday  in  the  open.  Like  all  suflEer- 
ers,  I  longed  for  nature.  My  sympa- 
thizers must  be  the  quiet  fields  and 
serene  stars. 

As  I  was  riding  on  the  old  Post 
Road  one  afternoon,  courting  physical 
weariness  as  an  antidote  to  a  persist- 
ent insomnia,  I  came  upon  a  bicycle 
accident.  A  man  and  a  little  girl 
riding  in  opposite  directions  had  col- 
lided, and  the  girl's  machine  was 
badly  wrecked.  The  man  was  rough 
and,  seeing  my  intent,  claimed  press- 
ing business  as  excuse  for  hurried 
departure.  I  dismounted  to  examine 
the  broken  wheel. 

**  My  child,"  I  remarked,  after  suffi- 
cient examination,  **your  steed  has 
a  bad  concussion.  Nothing  but  a 
visit  to  the  hospital  will  restore  it  to 
health." 

She  laughed  appreciatively,  and 
said  that,  fortunately,  an  infirmary 
was  near.  Then  I  saw  that  she  was 
not  a  child,  but  a  diminutive  young 
woman.  The  discovery  would  have 
embarrassed  me,  but  her  frank, 
charming  manner  put  me  at  my  ease. 
I  slipped  my  horse's  bridle  through 
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my  arm  and  walked  with  her  down 
the  road. 

•'Child,  indeed!"  she  exclaimed, 
standing,  like  most  small  people, 
very  erect,  as  if  reaching  for  the 
inches  nature  had  denied  her;  **  why, 
I'm  a  new  woman.  I'm  the  propri- 
etor and  manager  of  an  industry,  and 
declaring  dividends,  too!" 

**You!"  I  smiled,  incredulously, 
wondering  in  what  profession  four 
feet  five  of  femininity  might  be  suc- 
cessfully engaged. 

**It  is  patent,  sir,"  she  answered, 
with  mock  dignity,  **  that  your  mem- 
ory should  be  refreshed  and  im- 
pressed. May  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  historical  facts  that  the  Greek 
whose  pen  made  Philip  of  Macedon 
uneasy;  the  Frenchman  whose  sword 
changed  the  map  of  Europe,  and  the 
Egyptian  whose  wiles  made  pulp  of 
the  hearts  of  two  world-famous  gen- 
erals were  all  what  is  commonly 
called  undersized?" 

Here  was  a  whimsical  spirit,  and  I 
encouraged  her  to  continue. 

**Tall  people,"  she  went  on,  "are 
apt  to  be  simpletons.  What  they 
gain  in  length  seems  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  brains." 

I  tried  to  shrink  my  five  feet  eleven 
lower  in  my  riding  boots. 

**  Know,  sir,"  she  went  on,  *'  that  I 
am  an  honored  alumnus  of  Vassar.  In 
fact,  you  behold  a  B.  A.,  class  '^d.*' 

**And  in  what  business  may  the 
B.  A.  be  successfully  engaged?"  I  in- 
quired, helping  her  push  her  wheel. 

**  Not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  here 
is  my  plant — or,  rather,  my  plants," 
she  answered.  **  The  Lévite  to  whom 
you  have  played  the  part  of  good  Sa- 
maritan raises  violets  for  the  market 
of  New  York." 

Violets!  I  stiffened  as  if  in  the 
electrician's  chair.  Then  I  put  a 
question  to  her,  like  the  criminal 
who  fondles  his  own  noose. 

**  If  you  saw  a  young  woman  who 
daily  appeared  with  a  large  bunch  of 
violets,  what  conclusions  would  you 
draw?" 

She  eyed  me  from  the  comer  of  a 
shrewdly  bright  eye,  but  I  masked 
my  face  against  her  glance. 


**That  she  had  a  very  devoted  ad- 
mirer who  could  sign  his  cheque  for 
five  figures  at  least." 

**  Not  necessarily  engaged  to  him?" 
I  asked,  carelessly,  swinging  my 
crop. 

**  Yes,  engaged,  or  in  that  prelimi- 
nary state  known  as  besieged.  We 
have  many  such  orders  from  brain- 
less nabobs — all  over  six  feet,"  she 
laughed. 

I  accompanied  her  as  far  as  her  hot- 
houses, and  wishing  to  know  her 
name,  asked  if  she  would  not  favor 
me  with  a  business  card.  Her  eye 
twinkled  as  she  emerged  from  her 
tiny  office  and  demurely  presented 
me  with  the  card.  **  Honor  Bright," 
I  read,  **  Horticulturist.  Sleepytown- 
on-the-Hudson,"  engraved  in  elegant 
block  letters. 

**  Rather  unlike  the  usual  *  wed- 
dings and  funerals  a  specialty  '  style, 
isn't  it?"  she  asked.  •*  The  name  is 
not  a  joke,  though  everyone  thinks  so. 
I  used  to  dislike  my  name,  but  it's 
worth  money  to  me  now  in  the  adver- 
tising line.  My  father,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  wag,  insisted  upon  burden- 
ing me  with  it.  Now  don't  say  that 
you  promise  to  order  flowers  from  me 
— honor  bright.  The  bad  puns  are 
the  worst  punishment  the  name  in- 
flicts." 

I  laughingly  bade  her  good-bye  and 
mounted  my  horse,  decidedly  cheered 
by  contact  with  her  refreshing  person- 
ality. Verily,  the  world  has  too  few 
of  such  spirits  who  **  successfully  de- 
monstrate the  theorem  of  the  extreme 
livableness  of  life." 

I  went  home  strengthened,  de- 
termined to  make  one  more  effort 
to  supplant  the  violets.  If  unsuccess- 
ful, I  would  ask  the  girl  frankly  if  I 
was  right  in  assuming  that  she  was 
secretly  betrothed. 

I  found  a  note  from  her  mother 
askinç  me  to  dinner  Christmas  Day. 
My  ptice  de  résistance  was  at  once  pre- 
pared. 

On  Christmas  morning  the  van  of 
a  florist  noted  for  highway  robbery 
drove  up  to  the  apartment  house  we 
called  "home."  From  the  rear  the 
driver  brought  a  huge  basket  swathed 
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lovingly  in  cotton  batting  to  protect 
it  from  the  seasonable  cold.  No 
mystery  to  me,  looking  from  behind 
the  security  of  French  curtains,  was 
this  white  emblem.  Underneath,  in 
the  basket's  gilt  embrace,  were  cream 
roses.  Was  I  to  blame  if  the  florist 
called  them  ''bridal?"  Offsetting 
their  pallor  were  delicate  mauve  or- 
chids, while  ribbon  of  a  like  color  was 
intertwined  in  a  stately  bow. 

In  spite  of  my  efforts  at  self-con- 
trol I  went  to  the  dinner  with  riotous 
expectations.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  abstain  in  fancy  from  painting  pic- 
tures as  one  wishes  to  see  them.  All 
day  I  had  pictured  the  girl  in  imagi- 
nation, a  rose — my  rose — ^tucked  in 
her  hair,  another  worn  carelessly 
in  her  belt.  Only  the  rigor  of  con- 
ventionalities kept  me  from  an  out- 
break when  she  greeted  me — a  white 
dream-girl,  with  a  knot  of  violets  in 
her  pale  hair. 

We  sat  down  to  a  table  beautiful 
with  slim  vases  of  chrysanthemums 
and  brilliant  with  old  silver  and  glass. 
My  basket  reposed  sorrowfully  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  roses  had  nodded 
sympathetically  to  me.  The  orchids 
had  assumed  a  stately  human  expres- 
sion, which  said  plainly,  **  We  begged 
her  to  wear  us,  but  she  preferred 
those  insignificant  little  flowers." 
Without  even  their  presence  at  the 
table  to  comfort  me,  I  paid  the 
world's  heart-ache  tax  of  enforced 
gaiety.  But  my  brilliance  was  of  the 
glacial  period.  One  who  touched  me 
must  have  chipped  off  ice. 

I  devoted  myself  to  her  father,  who 
liked  me,  and  before  whom  it  was, 
consequently,  easy  to  appear  at  my 
best.  All  the  guests  were  buoyed  by 
that  gladsome  Christmas  exhilaration 
that  rises  so  universally.  I  alone  stag- 
gered under  my  cross. 

After  dinner  a  voice  detained  me 
in  a  small  Turkish  ante-room.  The 
girl  wished  to  thank  me  for  the  flow- 
ers. The  basket  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful, she  said,  she  had  ever  seen. 

"Don't  thank  me,"  I  said,  trjdng 
to  swallow  the  bitterness.  **I  have 
been  indulging  in  a  mimic  War  of 
the  Roses." 


"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked, 
fingering  the  i)earls  that  hung  from 
her  neck. 

**  I  took  a  vow,"  I  said,  with  a  forced 
laugh,,  "to  supplant  those  favored 
violets.  I  would  not  believe  they 
had  taken  root  in  your  heart  To- 
night I  acknowledge  defeat.  " 

"  But  I  could  not  wear  your  bril- 
liant flowers  when  we  were  in  mourn- 
ing," she  explained. 

"And  the  royal  purple  of  violets," 
I  asked,  "successfully  symbolizes 
grief?" 

She  rose  to  leave  me.  Sarcasm 
was  a  weapon  with  which  she  would 
not  engage. 

"  Don't  go,"  I  whispered,  drinking 
in  her  white  sweetness.  "  Can't  you 
read  the  truth?  Those  violets  are  a 
tormenting  token  of  someone  near 
and  dear  to  you." 

The  temporary  displeasure  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  look  of  mischief. 

"They  are  from  someone  who  is 
near  and  dear  to  me,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing; "someone  who  is  brave  and 
strong.  " 

My  heart  hardened  to  see  that  she 
could  deal  me  the  blow  so  lightly. 

"Is  he  six  feet  two?"  I  asked, 
affecting  her  tone,  and  remembering 
her  admiration  for  length  of  brawn. 

"No — o,"  she  replied,  slowly; 
"he's  four  feet  five,  I  think." 

I  looked  at  her  blankly. 

"He  works  very  hard  to  support 
his  mother,"  she  continued.  "He 
graduated  from  Vassar  in  '96." 

Then  a  ray  of  intelligence  shot 
through  me.  **  He  raises  violets  up 
the  Hudson!"  I  breathlessly  asserted. 

"  How  did  you  know?"  she  asked, 
in  astonishment. 

"He  calls  his  hothouses  his  'mod- 
em nursery,'"  I  continued.  "Will 
you  tell  me  his  name  if  I  guess  it — 
Honor  Bright?" 

She  laughed  so  heartily  that  I  knew 
I  had  found  the  solution. 

"  We  were  classmates  at  college," 
she  explained.  "  To  help  her,  father 
orders  violets  sent  twice  a  week." 

Before  I  could  detain  her  she 
melted  from  me  with  a  perversity  fas- 
cinating as  it  was  provoking.     Still, 
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when  I  went  home,  in  all  the  land 
there  was  no  happier  Christmas  heart. 

I  learned  later  that  this  same 
perversity  had  vetoed  her  wearing 
my  flowers.  She  had  penetrated 
the  spirit  of  bravado  that  first 
prompted  them  and  wishing  to  out- 
play, me,  had  devoted  herself  more 
assiduously  to  the  violets.  With  her 
it  had  been  pure  mischief.  With  me 
it  had  become  serious  as  death. 

We  did  not  have  violets  at  our  wed- 
ding. My  antipathy  was  too  strong 
to  be  overcome.  Even  now  I  cannot 
escape  their  influence.     Whenever  I 


am  prone  to  indulge  in  a  natural  pro- 
pensity for  jumping  at  conclusions, 
my  lady  smilingly  shakes  a  warning 
finger  at  me  and  says,  **  Sweet  vio- 
lets!" Yet  such  is  her  wondrous 
magic  that  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
she  is  still  The  Girl  With  the  Violets. 
Her  husband's  card  accompanies  the 
flowers.  But  he  denies  all  afiiliation 
with  them,  as  a  line  is  drawn  through 
his  name  and  *'  Anonymous  "  is  writ- 
ten instead. 

Honor  Bright  alone  might  lift  the 
mystery.  But  this,  for  her  name's 
sake,  she  has  promised  never  to  dol 


TWELFTH    NIGHT   SONG 


HEAPED  be  the  fagots  high, 
And  the  half-burned  bough 
From  last  year's  revelry 

Be  litten  now! 
Brimmed  be  the  posset  bowl 
For  every  lusty  soul; 
And  while  the  maskers  rule, 
Cry  *•  Noël!"  cry  **  Noël!"  down  all  the  halls  of  Yule! 

O  eager  viols,  thrill! 

Pipe,  hautboys,  clear  and  sweet! 
Work  your  impetuous  will, 

Ye  restless  feet! 
For  every  lip — a  glass! 
For  every  lad — ^a  lass! 

And,  ere  the  ardors  cool. 

Cry  **  Noël!"  cry  **  Noël!"  down  all  the  halls  of  Yule! 

Clinton  Scollard. 


HELPING   THINGS  ALONG 

MRS.  CRABSH AW— What's  that  you're  blowing  on  your  bugle,  dear? 
Bobbie — The  call  to  arms,  ma.      Sister's  young  man  has  her  under 
the  mistletoe. 


THE   TEST   OF  TESTS 

JAGGLES — ^What  makes  you  think  he  is  henpecked? 
Waggles — He  goes  with  his  wife  when  she  does  her  Christmas  shopping.) 
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A   CHRISTMAS    GREETING 

THE  leaves  of  the  tall  trees  flutter, 
A  warm  breeze  blows  from  the  bay; 
O  Sweetheart,  fling  open  your  shutter 

To  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day! 
The  birds  in  the  orchard  singing. 

The  roses  shining  with  dew, 
The  sun  and  the  breeze  are  bringing 
The  greeting  of  Christmas  to  you! 

A  row  on  the  winding  river, 

A  picnic  under  the  trees 
Where  the  sunbeams  play  and  quiver 

On  the  leaves  that  stir  in  the  breeze; 
A  hammock-doze  in  the  arbor 

When  the  sun  grows  hot  at  noon; 
And  a  sail  at  night  in  the  harbor 

By  the  light  of  a  Christmas  moon. 

Oh,  turn  from  your  sweet  December, 

Whose  ardor  brings  you  the  rose, 
For  a  moment  while  you  remember 

The  land  of  the  Christmas  snows, 
And  the  lover  who  sends  devotion — 

Subdued  by  the  sense  of  loss — 
To  the  shores  of  the  Summer  ocean, 

To  his  love  'neath  the  Southern  Cross! 

Frank  Roe  Batchelder. 


1r 


A   HAPPIER    VARIETY 

JAGGLES — Do  you  think  the  woman  with  a  past  has  had  her  day? 
Waggles — For  the  time  being.     Now  that  Christmas  is  here  we'll  have 
nothing  but  the  woman  with  a  present. 


IN    RE    SANTA    CLAUS 

T^HAT  he's  up-to-date  we  may  well  believe; 
-■-      It  ever  has  been  his  way  ; 
So  when  he  shows  up  this  Christmas  Eve 
It  should  be  in  a  deerless  sleigh. 
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By  Barry  Pain 


MY  friend  in  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue Office  said:  **Do  you 
know  what  a  character- 
changer  is?" 

**No." 

**  No  more  do  I;  no  more  does  any- 
body else  that  I  have  asked.  I  came 
upon  it  in  an  income-tax  paper, 
brought  to  me  because  there  was  some 
irregularity  in  it.  The  man  paying 
the  tax  declares  that  his  income  is  de- 
rived from  the  profession  of  character- 
changer." 

I  suggested  that  it  might  possibly 
be  a  music-hall  performer  who  as- 
sumed many  different  parts. 

**  Anyone  could  have  thought  of 
that,"  said  my  friend.  **  That's  not 
it.  Do  music-hall  performers  pay 
income  tax  on  twenty-three  hundred 
pounds  a  year?" 

**  What  is  his  name?" 

**  You  know  perfectly  that  I  cannot 
give  you  his  name  or  anything  about 
him.  These  things  are  strictly  confi- 
dential." 

**Then  well  talk  about  something 
else,"  I  said. 

**  *  Edward  Franks,  3  Laburnum 
Terrace,  N.  W.'  For  heaven's  sake, 
don't  let  him  know  that  you  got  it 
from  me!" 

**  I  shall  be  secrecy  itself.  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it  in  a  day  or  two." 

The  houses  in  Laburnum  Terrace 
are  good  houses,  letting  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  de- 
tached, with  gardens  and  billiard- 
rooms  and  all  the  comforts. 

Mr.  Franks  was  a  man  of  about 
thirty,  particularly  well  dressed  and 
well  groomed.  There  were  both  im- 
agination and  shrewdness  in  his  face. 


The  eye  was  poetical,  the  mouth  thin 
and  severe,  the  chin  strong.  He 
begged  me  to  be  seated,  and  asked 
what  he  could  do  for  me. 

**  The  case  is  very  simple,"  I  said. 
**The  other  day  I  was  talking  to  a 
friend  at  the  club,  who  knows  both  of 
us,  on  the  subject  of  strange  profes- 
sions. He  mentioned  your  name  and 
said  that  you  were  a  character-changer, 
but  he  refused  to  explain  in  what 
the  profession  consisted.  I  at  once 
made  a  bet  with  him  that  I  should 
find  out  in  three  days.  I  never  lose 
a  bet." 

At  this  moment  my  glance  fell  on 
Mr.  Franks,  and  I  noticed  that  his 
eyes  were  blazing  with  anger  and  his 
foot  tapping  impatiently  on  the  floor. 
I  continued:  **As  I  have  said,  I 
never  lose  a  bet.  The  simplest  and 
pleasantest  way  of  winning  this  one 
was  to  come  to  you  direct  and  put  the 
simple  question  to  you.  If  you  would 
prefer  not  to  answer,  say  so,  and  I 
will  go  at  once,  with  many  apologies 
for  my  visit;  but  I  must  add  that  in 
that  case  I  shall  be  compelled  to  find 
out  in  some  other  way." 

**  Was  this  mutual  friend  of  whom 
you  speak,"  he  inquired,  **the  Duke 
of  Scotsburg?" 

**  Why  do  you  ask?" 

**  Young  Scotsburg  always  struck 
me  as  an  indiscreet  man.  Of  course, 
my  rule  is  that  none  of  my  clients  is 
at  liberty  to  mention  either  my  name 
and  address  or  profession  to  anybody 
without  very  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  disclos- 
ure is  made  will  in  his  turn  become  a 
client,  and  that,  I  understand,  is  not 
your  intention?" 

**  Certainly  it  is  not." 
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*'You  have  not  yet  told  me  if  it 
was  the  Duke." 

**  I  am  afraid,"  I  said,  •'that  I  must 
decline  to—" 

*  '  You  need  not  speak,  then.  I  knew 
from  the  start  that  it  must  have  been 
he.  I  shall  never  take  another  client 
with  a  chin  as  small  as  that  ;  at  any 
rate,  not  without  a  substantial  money 
guarantee.  Indiscretions  like  this 
would  very  soon  ruin  my  business. 
However,  I  shall  be  revenged  on 
Scotsburg,  because  I  shall  make  him 
lose  his  bet.     I  shall  tell  you  all. 

**  There  is  a  great  deal  of  discontent 
in  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Franks,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  crossing  his  legs 
and  lighting  a  cigar. 

**  A  great  deal,"  I  assented. 

**  It  has  been  traced  to  drink,"  Mr. 
Franks  went  on,  "and  to  gambling, 
and  to  the  reading  of  penny  stories 
about  pirates,  and  to  the  want  of  a 
mother's  gliding  hand,  and  to  evil 
companionship,  and  to  many  other 
things." 

**I  have  read  something  of  the 
sort,"  I  said. 

**  But,"  said  Mr.  Franks,  **  the  com- 
monest form  of  discontent  is  that 
which  arises  in  a  man  because  he  does 
not  produce  on  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances the  impression  that  he 
wishes  to  produce.  Things  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  much  what  they 
seem.  If  a  man,  for  instance,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  cruel,  and  appears  cruel, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
he  is  cruel.  Very  often,  as  in  the 
case  of  cruelty  or  any  other  objec- 
tionable quality,  he  tries  to  conceal  it.  " 
Mr.  Franks  laughed.  •*  These  ama- 
teur attempts  at  character-changing 
amuse  me  immensely.  They  are  so 
pettifogging  and  cowardly;  there  are 
no  bold  strokes,  no  coups^  no  inven- 
tions, no  study  of  details — in  a  word, 
no  art.  I  believe  there  never  was  a 
moment  in  the  world  when  hypocrisy 
was  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at  pres- 
ent. The  intention  is  there  all  right, 
but  the  means  to  carry  it  out  are 
wanting " 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  added — 
**  unless    you    employ    Mr.    Edward 


Franks,  character-changer;  and  his 
terms  are  high.  I  have  made  a 
special  study  of  this  business.  I  en- 
able a  man  to  produce  temporarily, 
and  sometimes  even  permanently,  the 
impression  that  he  wishes.  I  employ 
more  agents  than  any  private  detec- 
tive in  London.  I  could  give  you  a  list 
of  some  twenty  journals  that  are  sub- 
sidized by  me.  My  income  for  the 
last  year,  to  give  you  the  exact  figures, 
was  ;;^i7,425-8-ii,  and  for  years  past 
it  has  never  been  under  ten  thousand. 
My  business  is  one  of  the  few  in  Lon- 
don in  which  there  is  still  plenty  of 
room  for  competition,  but  the  compet- 
itor will  have  to  be  a  man  of  tact,  of 
varied  knowledge,  of  considerable 
courage  and  of  absolute  discretion." 

I  did  not  like  to  refer  to  that  deli- 
cate question  of  the  income  tax, 
though  I  had  noticed  the  discrepancy 
in  figures.  I  said:  **I  should  not 
have  thought  there  were  so  many 
people  in  England  anxious  to  be 
thought  different  from  what  they 
really  are  and  willing  to  pay  hard 
cash  to  effect  the  change  in  their  rep- 
utation." 

*' Quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Franks; 
"most  people  are  of  your  opinion, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  the  field  to 
myself;  but  it  is  not  really  the  case. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  shady 
type  of  city  man  who,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  has  made  his  pile  in  more 
or  less  doubtful  ways  and  has  given 
up  business.  He  retires  to  the  coun- 
try. He  hunts  two  days  a  week, 
and  nobody  speaks  to  him.  Plenty  of 
people  call  on  him,  but  not  the  people 
that  he  wants.  He  would  like  to 
stand  for  Parliament,  but  there  are 
too  many  ugly  stories  about  him. 
That  is  a  simple  and  very  usual  case. 
A  man  wants  whitewashing.  I  come 
and  whitewash  him.  I  charge  him 
two  thousand,  and  it  costs  me,  say,  five 
hundred  in  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  were  defrauded 
by  the  Gilt- Edged  Investment  Asso- 
ciation, and  our  city  man  is  generally 
known  to  have  been  himself,  by  him- 
self, the  Gilt-Edged  Investment  As- 
sociation.    I  invent    a   partner   and 
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work  him  on  the  Spenlow  and  Jorkins 
lines.  Letters  come  enclosing  receipts 
for  large  sums  from  widows  and 
orphans,  speaking  of  our  friend's 
self-sacrificing  and  magnanimous  con- 
duct in  bearing  the  whole  of  the  loss 
himself  and  shielding  his  partner  for 
the  sake  of  his  partner's  children. 
One  of  those  letters  goes  through  the 
local  post  office  accidentally  unfast- 
ened; one  or  two  are  left  about  in  our 
friend's  library,  where  his  servants 
can  see  them.  One  is  dropped  by 
accident  at  the  charity  bazaar  at 
which  he  is  making  large  purchases. 
But  that  is  merely  a  trifle — only  one 
of  the  many  possible  ingredients  of 
the  whitewash.  I  do  not  give  you 
the  entire  recipe  for  the  fluid,  because, 
speaking  candidly,  the  business  is  a 
good  business  and  I  want  to  keep  it 
to  myself.  Many  of  my  patrrns  are 
actors,  many  are  parsons,  many  are 
authors.  They  do  not  all  come  for 
whitewash,  of  course.  I  have  known 
a  man  to  wish  to  become  black- 
washed.  I  had  to  procure  for  a  young 
curate  of  twenty-seven,  with  no  vices 
and  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  the 
reputation  of  a  seasoned  roué.  He 
had  good  reasons  for  asking  it,  and  I 
did  what  he  wanted,  though  I  own 
that  it  was  tough  work." 

"And  what,"  I  asked,  "do  you 
find  is  most  in  demand?  What  char- 
acter is  it  that  most  people  wish  to  as- 
sume?" 

**  Well,"  said  Franks,  meditatively, 
**  they  do  not  put  it  in  the  phrase  that 
I  shall  use,  but  certainly  what  a  great 
number  of  my  clients  want,  and  will 
pay  large  sums  to  obtain,  is  the  repu- 
tation that  they  conceal  the  iron  hand 
in  the  velvet  glove.  And,  curiously 
enough,  that  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult reputations  to  set  up.  A  sheep 
in  wolf's  clothing  generally  gets 
bowled  out  sooner  or  later,  if  I  may 
mix  my  metaphors  a  little.  They  are 
all  right  while  I  am  with  them.  I 
get  the  reputation  started.  I  give 
them  most  careful  directions  how  it 
is  to  be  sustained,  but  too  frequently 
it  ends  in  disappointment.  They  will 
open  their  mouths  and  bleat,  and  then 
the  wolf's  skin  is  a  poor  disguise.  " 


*  *  What  was  it,  "  I  asked,  *  *  that  you 
did  for  the  Duke  of  Scotsburg?" 

**  I  take  pleasure,"  he  answered, 
vindictively,  "in  telling  you.  He 
has  given  me  away,  and  now  I  will 
give  him  away.  He  walks  all  right 
now,  doesn't  he?" 

I  do  not  know  the  Duke  and  have 
never  seen  him,  but  I  answered: 
"  Certainly;  as  well  as  you  or  I." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear,  some  time  ago, 
that  he  limped  very  badly — ^that  one 
leg  was  shorter  than  the  other?" 

1  remembered  that  I  had  seen  a 
picture  of  him  in  a  society  paper  in 
which  he  was  represented  as  using 
two  very  handsome  ebony  walking- 
sticks.     I  mentioned  the  picture. 

"The  Scotsburgs  are  always  hard 
up  and  have  been  hard  up  for  two 
generations.  They  have  always  had 
enormous  families,  and,  as  a  rule, 
nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  Scots- 
burgs are  black  sheep.  The  present 
Duke  is  the  blackest  of  the  black." 

"What  has  that  got  to  do  with  his 
limp?"  I  asked — "with  one  leg  being 
shorter  than  the  other?" 

"One  leg  never  was  any  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  he  never  limped, 
except  of  his  own  free  will.  It  was  I 
who  got  him  the  reputation  for  a  slight 
difference  in  the  length  of  his  legs 
and  for  the  slight  limp.  You  see,  it 
was  not  a  very  easy  business.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  had  to  start 
a  congenital  defect;  and  people  who 
had  known  him  for  the  most  of  those 
twenty-five  years  wanted  to  know  why 
they  had  never  noticed  it  before." 

"  How  did  you  get  over  that?" 

*  *  Simplicity  itself.  I  became  known 
as  Scotsburg's  intimate  friend.  I  had 
been  at  school  with  him,  I  had  been 
at  college  with  him,  it  was  said.  I 
had  to  have  an  indiscreet  moment  in  a 
smoking-room  when  there  were  plenty 
of  men  there  of  the  kind  who  would 
talk,  and  to  refer  to  the  specially  con- 
structed boot  that  enabled  him  to 
conceal  his  infirmity.  Scotsburg  flew 
into  a  rage  and  called  me  a  liar.  He 
tucked  one  foot  under  the  couch  on 
which  he  was  sitting.  When  he  got 
up  to  go  people  unostentatiously  and 
with    as  much   delicacy  as  possible 
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looked  at  that  foot.  The  sole  of  the 
boot  was  certainly  thicker  than  that 
of  the  other.  Then  came  the  day 
when  he  owned  up,  when  he  said  that 
he  could  not  go  through  the  awful 
agony  that  the  patent  boot  caused  him 
any  more,  and  that  he  would  sooner  go 
through  the  world  a  helpless  cripple. 
After  that  came  the  limp  and  the  two 
walking-sticks.  I  must  say  that  so 
far  he  did  his  part  admirably.  He 
really  seemed  to  have  some  talent  for 
acting.  But  I  got  to  be  very  nervous 
indeed  about  that  limp.  Every  now 
and  then  he  would  forget  it.  I  have 
seen  him,  at  the  time  when  he  had 
given  up  the  patent  boot  and  was  in 
consequence  supposed  to  be  an  incur- 
able cripple  for  life,  run  the  length  of 
Euston  platform  at  top  speed  in  order 
to  catch  a  train.  If  he  had  been 
recognized  all  my  work  would  have 
been  undone.  I  told  him  that  he 
would  have  to  limp  always,  even  when 
he  was  by  himself,  in  order  to  get  into 
the  habit  of  it,  or  I  should  give  up  the 
case." 

**But,"  I  asked,  **why  on  earth 
should  the  Duke  of  Scotsburg,  who, 
so  you  tell  me,  is  hard  up,  pay  you 
money  in  order  to  have  it  generally 
supposed  that  one  of  his  legs  is  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence he  walks  lame?" 

"We  are  coming  to  that.  Some 
months  afterward,  when  his  lameness 
was  a  matter  of  frequent  and  sympa- 
thetic reference  in  London  papers 
and  London  society,  he  was  playing 
billiards  at  the  club  ;  he  is  quite  up  to 
professional  form,  you  know,  and  a 
good  many  men  were  watching  the 
game.  As  he  was  hobbling  round 
the  table  a  man  who  knew  him  slightly 
said: 

**  You  could  cure  that  leg  of  yours 
in  a  fortnight,  if  you  liked." 

**No,  I  couldn't,"  said  the  Duke; 
"  I'd  give  all  I  possess  to  be  able  to 
doit." 

**Did  you,"  said  the  other  man, 
**ever  try  Chimmons's  Remedial  Tis- 
sue?" 

**  Never  heard  of  it,"  said  the 
Duke.     Then  I  joined  in. 

**Here,  old   man,"  I  said,   ** don't 


you  try  any  of  those  infernal  quack 
preparations.  They'll  only  make  you 
worse." 

The  Duke  again  lost  his  temper 
with  me.  He  told  me  to  go  to  the 
devil,  and  he  could  mind  his  own 
business  without  any  advice  from  me. 
I  told  him  to  take  Chimmons's  Reme- 
dial Tissue  for  his  temper  at  the  same 
time,  and  went  out.  The  Duke  wrote 
down  on  his  shirt  cuff  the  name  of 
the  remedy  and  the  name  of  the  place 
where  it  could  be  procured.  Three 
weeks  afterward  the  world  was  aston- 
ished to  find  that  his  lameness  had 
vanished  and  that  there  was  no  longer 
anything  the  matter  with  him." 

"  Even  now  I  do  not  see  it,"  I  said. 

**  You  can't  miss  it.  The  Duke  is 
now  the  chairman  of  Chimmons's 
Remedial  Tissue,  Limited,  and  in  a 
position  to  give  an  excellent  personal 
reason  for  having  joined  the  board. 
He  gives  no  printed  testimonial  to 
the  Remedial  Tissue,  but  the  thing  is 
known  and  talked  about,  and  that  is 
better  than  a  printed  advertisement. 
His  director's  fees  are  very  handsome 
and  he  gets  them  regularly,  and  the 
terms  on  which  he  consented  to  act 
as  chairman  of  the  board,  though  they 
have  never  been  revealed,  must  have 
been  highly  profitable  to  him.  Oth- 
erwise, he  would  never  have  paid  me 
with  so  much  readiness  and  gratitude 
the  somewhat  high  fee  that  I  asked 
for  my  part  in  the  transaction." 

**I  see,"  I  said,  meditatively;  "it 
must  be  very  much  more  diflScult  for 
you  when  the  change  required  is  of  a 
physical  kind." 

"So  difficult,"  said  Mr.  Franks, 
"as  to  be  sometimes  impossible. 
Women  who  have  lost  their  youth 
want  it  back  again;  women  who  have 
lost  their  beauty  want  it  back  again. 
Very  often  I  decline  the  case  alto- 
gether. Sometimes  I  succeed.  I 
made  a  special  study  of  that  branch." 

"And,"  I  continued,  "I  suppose 
you  supplement  your  income  consider- 
ably from  the  sale  of  toilet  articles 
which  you  have  discovered  to  be  spe- 
cially suited  for  the  purpose?" 

"Good  heavens,  no!"  he  replied 
"  I  am  not  a  chemist  or  a  barber.     J 
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recommend  nothing  of  the  kind  and 
use  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  changes 
that  I  effect  are  always  changes  in 
character.  I  do  not  make  a  person 
yotmg  or  beautiful.  I  make  people 
think  that  they  are  young  or  beauti- 
ful. If  it  could  all  be  done  with  a 
sovereign's  worth  of  facial  massage, 
cucumber  cream,  rice  powder  and  rot 
of  that  kind,  they  would  not  come  to 
me.     It  wouldn't  be  business." 

**Then,"  I  said,  "how  do  you 
manage  it?" 

**  I  won't  give  away  my  secret  in 
detail,  but  I  will  tell  you  the  main 
lines  on  which  I  work.  I  start  on  the 
theory  that  I  have  proved  over  and 
over  again  that  ninety-nine  people  in 
every  hundred  pretend  to  reverence 
beauty,  and  not  one  person  in  every 
hundred  knows  it  when  he  sees  it. 
They  wait  for  twelve  hours  outside 
the  pit  door  of  the  Lyceum — ^be- 
cause they  see  the  beauty  of  Shake- 
si>eare?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  would 
be  happier  at  a  melodrama.  They 
are  the  ninety-and-nine  unjust  per- 
sons to  whom  I  have  alluded.  I  take, 
say,  a  passably  plain  woman.  If  she 
wishes  to  be  beautiful  she  probably 
does  a  little  cucumber-cream  busi- 
ness. She  is  quite  elementary  and 
childish,  and  it  takes  her  no  further. 
The  first  thing  I  teach  her  is  to  be- 
have as  if  she  were  beautiful.  All 
beautiful  women  have  a  distinct  man- 
ner of  their  own.  There  are  seventy- 
four  special  points  to  be  noted  in  the 
behavior  of  a  beautiful  woman.  My 
client  has  to  learn  these  and  practice 
them  daily  until  she  adopts  them  un- 
consciously. Then  my  agents  begin 
to  work.  In  one  place  and  another 
they  say  boldly  that  my  client  is  a 
beautiful  woman.  I  have  a  special 
photograph  taken  of  her — ^the  man 
who  takes  these  for  me  is  really  a 
genius.  That  gets  into  the  papers. 
It  is  so  like  her  that  it  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, and  yet  it  is  undeniably  beau- 
tiful. And  you  know  that  most  peo- 
ple think  that  photographs  cannot  lie. 
Every  woman  has  some  good  point, 
and  I  am  careful  to  note  what  my 
client's  good  point  is.  I  get  it  talked 
about,  I  get  it  alluded  to  in  what  are 


called  society  papers.  Of  course  there 
are  some  objectors,  some  people  who 
say  confidentially  to  each  other  that 
everybody  seems  to  consider  Miss 
So-and-So  very  beautiful,  but  for  the 
life  of  them  they  cannot  see  it.  That 
does  not  matter.  The  general  im- 
pression is  made.  Of  course,  no 
woman  who  comes  to  me  with  this 
request  is  allowed  to  manage  her  own 
dresses.  I  have  a  little  Frenchwoman 
who  works  exclusively  for  me  and  has 
a  marvelous  talent  in  arranging  things 
of  that  kind.  Still,  I  own  that  such 
cases  are  difficult.  I  would  sooner 
try  to  produce  the  effect  of  courage, 
for  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter 
Arlingford.  " 

**  Who  was  he?"  I  asked. 

**0h,  that  was  a  case  of  no  inter- 
est. A  big,  fine-looking  fellow,  but 
his  heart  was  not  very  strong,  and, 
consequently,  he  had  no  courage.  It 
seemed  ridiculous  for  him,  being  so 
big,  to  be  considered  a  coward, 
so  he  put  himself  into  my  hands. 
He  was  a  little  trouble  at  the  start. 
One  of  my  agents,  an  exceedingly  ac- 
complished swimmer,  had  a  sham  sui- 
cide off  the  Embankment.  Arling- 
ford was  to  go  in  after  him.  He  was 
a  very  fair  swimmer  himself.  Of 
course,  there  would  have  been  no 
actual  rescue.  But  there  would  have 
been  the  credit  of  it.  Arlingford 
changed  his  mind  at  the  last  moment 
and  would  not  go  in.  But  we  got 
him  his  reputation  all  right  after- 
ward. People  who  know  him  very 
well  say  now  that  many  a  man  who 
wears  the  V.  C.  hasn't  half  the  pluck 
of  Peter  Arlingford." 

"Tell  me  some  more." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  more  time 
to  give  you,  unless  I  can  regard  you 
as  a  client.  Would  you  like  to  be 
considered  wealthy?  That  is  one  of 
the  easiest  of  my  transformations. 
Give  me  three  weeks,  and  your  bank 
will  let  you  overdraw  a  thousand 
without  an  atom  of  security,  and 
never  think  it  worth  while  to  write  to 
you  about  it." 

"  No,  thanks,"  I  said,  "  I  am  quite 
contented.  My  appointment  in  the 
Inland  Revenue  Office  is  all  that  I 
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require.      I  have  made  a  note  on  my  connection  with  the  Liberator  frauds, 

cuff  that  you  mentioned  your  income  with  Monson,  and  with  one  or  two 

as  ;^i 7,425-8- 1 1.     Your  return  gives  other  little  things." 

your  income   at  ;^2,3oo.     You  may  *' One  each,"  I  observed;  **andnie 

have  an  opportunity  later  of  explain-  to  play.     If  I  were  far  too  honorable 

ing  the  discrepancy."  to  make  any  use  of  a  private  conver- 

Mr.    Franks   was  not  in  the  least  sation   for  the  purposes  of   my  offi- 

perturbed.  cial  work,  you  on  your  side  wotild 

"Since,"  he  said,   *'you  are  quite  hardly  run  the  risk  that  must  attend 

contented  with  your  character,  it  is  the    promulgation    of    scandals  and 

probably  good.     I  am  afraid  I  must  libels." 

tell  you  that  in  a  fortnight's  time  the  **  A  drawn  game,"  he  replied, 

whole  story  will  be  known  of  your  And  we  parted. 


% 


HARLEQUIN    AT   YULE 

BEHOLD!  my  toast  is  to  the  merry  fool! 
Oh,  men  of  mighty  knowledge  and  much  wit, 
When  at  the  volume's  close  your  name  is  writ. 
Ask  of  the  drained  brain  what  profits  it? 

Behold!  my  toast  is  to  the  merry  fool! 
Ye  men  who  wrangle  in  the  crowded  mart 
And  bite  the  gold  and  toss  the  dross  apart, 
How  drags  the  purse  that  hangs  upon  a  heart? 

Behold!  my  toast  is  to  the  merry  fool! 
Oh,  ye  that  pry  into  the  mysteries 
And  scan  the  gate  of  Death  with  puzzled  eyes. 
Lo!  at  the  end,  who  sifts  the  truth  from  lies? 

Behold  !  my  toast  is  to  the  merry  fool  ! 

Time,  like  a  skull,  laughs  last  at  gain  and  power. 

See  !  wine  is  red,  and  all  the  world's  a  flower. 

Let  us  wring  out  the  sweetness  of  our  hour — 
Behold!  my  toast  is  to  the  merry  fool! 

McCrea  Pickering. 


<^ 


THE    POINT   OF   VIEW 

T^ AISY  BROWNING— I'm  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  you  like  the  New  Year 
-'-^     chimes  at  old  Trinity;  it  shows  you  have  poetry  in  your  soul. 

Jack  Wrounder — I  wouldn't  miss  them  for  the  world,  my  dear.     Every 
year  I  go  down  there  with  a  big  fish-horn. 
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THE   LITTLE   OLD  iVlAN 


By  John  Regnault  EUyson 


HIS  father  had  died  in  Andova 
and  left  a  great  fortune. 
His  mother,  a  woman  of  way- 
ward spirit  and  artistic  instincts,  had 
been  for  three  years  in  Italy  studying 
the  masters.  Young  Ambroise  was, 
therefore,  unembarrassed  save  as  re- 
gards an  exceptional  income.  He 
was  twenty-two,  vigorous  and  reso- 
lute, but  indiscreet  and  conscious  of 
far  more  ability  than  he  possessed, 
yet  clever,  in  a  way,  and  handsome. 
The  rather  gay  life  he  led  brought  the 
conviction  that  nothing  had  per- 
manent value  but  the  pleasures  of  the 
hour;  excitements,  convivialities  and 
good-fellowships — did  not  these,  in 
fact,  make  the  world  endurable? 

But  there  are  some  few  incidental 
shadows,  now  and  then,  thrown  into 
the  midst  of  life  to  emphasize,  by 
contrast,  the  brighter  side  of  exist- 
ence, and  it  happened  one  morning, 
when  a  sudden  shower  passed  over 
the  city  and  the  cab  ordered  failed  to 
arrive,  that  Ambroise  grew  nettled 
and  started  out  on  foot  for  the  club 
where  he  usually  breakfasted.  He 
had  not  gone  very  far  before  he  found 
that  an  umbrella  was  of  little  use,  for 
the  wind  was  excessively  high  and  the 
rain  drifted.  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond block,  as  he  neared  the  curbstone, 
his  umbrella  disappeared,  and  only  by 
great  effort  he  kept  on  his  feet. 

He  glanced  forward  with  the  idea 
of  leaping  the  stream  in  front  of  him, 
but,  while  hesitating  and  measuring 
with  his  eye  the  width  of  it,  he  ob- 
served someone,  who  tripped  by  him, 
lose  his  balance  on  the  wet  curbing 
and  tumble  headlong  into  the  water 
flowing  in  the  glitter.  He  seemed  a 
mere  lad,  and  his  grotesque  struggles 


made  Ambroise  smile,  but  he  advanced 
at  once,  seized  the  fellow  by  the 
trousers,  and  landed  him  on  the  pave- 
ment by  his  side. 

It  was  a  good  deed  done  in  a  mock- 
heroic  way,  and  pleased  both  parties. 
The  victim  of  the  accident,  Ambroise 
noted,  was  not  a  lad,  as  he  at  first 
supposed,  but  a  little  elderly  man, 
who,  slim  and  sinewy,  poorly  dressed, 
and  now  sadly  bespattered,  looked  up 
at  his  rescuer  fixedly  with  a  pair  of 
wonderfully  keen,  small  eyes,  and 
pressed  his  hand  with  grim  energy. 
The  upturned  face  was  like  a  strange 
bit  of  old  parchment,  curiously  seamed 
and  shriveled — a  grave,  sharp,  insin- 
uating, pathetic,  perplexing  face  that 
could  not  be  easily  forgotten. 

**  I  thank  you,"  said  he;  **  I  thank 
you.  You'll  never  regret  your  serv- 
ice, I  assure  you.  And  let  me  thank 
you  again  sincerely." 

The  next  instant  he  turned  and 
hurried  on  his  way.  Ambroise  did 
likewise,  but  somehow  the  old  face 
lingered  before  the  young  man  and 
the  words  kept  ringing  in  his  ears. 

There  was,  after  all,  more  wind 
than  rain — a  sudden  shower  with  a 
splendid  outburst  of  sunlight  in  its 
trail — and  so,  laughing  at  the  odd  ad- 
venture, Ambroise  soon  reached  the 
club,  made  some  slight  change  in  his 
attire  and  ordered  breakfast.  While 
he  sipped  his  coffee  he  could  still  see 
the  faint  outlines  of  the  old  brown 
face  and  still  hear  the  fluctuating  tones 
of  the  very  peculiar  voice.  He  was 
sorry  he  had  not  asked  the  little  per- 
son— poor  varlet  though  he  might  be 
— to  join  him  in  a  meal.  He  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  another  real 
glimpsç  of  bim,  glad  to  have  learned 
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something  of  his  character,  to  have 
fathomed  hîs  thoughts,  to  have  ex- 
amined in  a  more  leisurely  manner 
the  features  that  seemed  so  unfamiliar, 
and  to  have  listened  to  the  brisk,  cor- 
dial phrases  of  the  singular  little 
creature. 

For  that  day  and  the  night  follow- 
ing Ambroise  amused  himself  with  his 
adventure.  He  spoke  of  it  every- 
where, especially  at  the  Academy. 
In  the  green-room  that  night,  Made- 
moiselle Davano,  surrounded  by  her 
friends,  made  endless  fun  of  the  his- 
tory he  related. 

**  Are  you  aware  of  what  you  have 
done,  my  champion?"  said  she. 
**  Why,  you've  done  the  worst  thing 
in  the  world  a  man  could  do.  It's  in- 
conceivable in  America;  in  the  prov- 
inces of  France  it  sometimes  happens. 
I  had  a  brother  that  performed  the 
same  feat  once,  and  one  day  he  was 
missing,  and  nobody  ever  saw  him  af- 
terward, but  everybody  from  the  first 
foresaw  the  course  events  would  take. 
He  rescued  the  devil,  and  the  devil 
was  to  pay.  See,  gentlemen,  here's 
another  good  Christian  who  has  saved 
the  fallen  angel — a  sweet  lad,  who  in- 
nocently picked  the  old  knave  out  of 
the  water.  My  friend,  have  you  any 
relics  about  you?  By  all  means  get 
something  of  the  kind.  I've  a  ring 
the  Pope  blessed — ^wouldn't  you  wear 
it  for  my  sake,  my  dear  boy?  Ah, 
you  smile  now,  and  even  that's  a  bad 
sign — my  brother  did  the  same,  I  re- 
member. But  wait — wait  till  he 
comes  again  and  demands  the  forfeit. 
Do  you  think  you'll  smile  at  that 
moment  as  you  do  now?  And  will  he 
ride  then  on  a  stick,  or  creep  like  a 
cat,  or  crawl  like  a  snake?  Indeed, 
who  knows?" 


II 


The  queer  little  personage  was 
quickly  out  of  mind,  for  now  Ambroise 
could  not  long  think  of  anyone  but 
the  bewitching  Davano.  Day  by  day, 
the  friends  at  the  club,  the  rare  meals 
there,  the  wines,  the  pleasantries  of 
30cial  life  and  its  games  lost  their 


charm.  Night  after  night,  in  ravish- 
ing colors  and  silkiest  textures.  Made- 
moiselle dazzled  his  eyes  and  van- 
quished his  heart  anew  and  sang 
songs  that  enchanted.  She  was  lova- 
ble, gay,  brilliant.  She  found  a 
docile  and  agreeable  victim  in  the 
young  man,  accepted  everything,  and 
more  than  a  dozen  times  passed  to 
the  verge  of  compromising  herself — 
then  paused. 

And  when  she  did  yield  at  last,  she 
yielded  with  unanticipated  grace  and 
abandon,  and  caused  great  wonder 
and  scandal  in  Andova.  The  dear 
gossips  never  had  a  more  delicious 
morsel  to  roll  over  on  their  tongues. 
Go  among  them  and  gather  the  de- 
tails, if  you  please.  I  shall  merely 
say  that  Ambroise  furnished  magnifi- 
cent apartments  and  that  he  enter- 
tained lavishly.  Perhaps  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  after  two  weeks  he  was 
still  as  infatuated  as  ever,  still  as 
sadly  blinded. 

Among  the  companions  who  be- 
guiled considerable  time  there  at  bis 
expense  was  M.  Cherub,  the  leader 
of  the  Academy  orchestra.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  house  surely  had  no  fears 
of  him,  for,  though  a  man  of  many 
talents.  Monsieur  was  so  swarthy,  so 
insignificant,  with  such  a  wry  face 
and  such  crooked  legs — in  a  word,  a 
pathetically  ridiculous  creature,  whom 
everybody  laughed  at  and  everybody 
pitied.  Mademoiselle  kept  up  her 
popularity  and  her  position  on  the 
stage,  and  it  was  he  who  very  prop- 
erly continued  teaching  her  new 
songs,  new  cadences,  new  rhythms, 
new  ideas,  too,  in  the  dance,  new  fas- 
cinating points  and  parcels  of  drollery, 
sly  touches  and  the  like,  and  he 
taught  these  things  with  infinite 
skill  and  infinite  delight;  so  let  it  be 
observed  that,  while  in  no  degree 
comely,  certainly  he  was  exceedingly 
useful. 

Two  weeks  and  two  days  went  by, 
and  then  one  evening  Ambroise 
walked  into  an  empty  Eden.  The 
twain  had  taken  wings — the  capricious 
Davano  and  the  ingenious  Cherub. 
The  perfumed  note  contained  nothing 
and  yet  everything — ^three  very  sweet 
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words  that  bit  like  acid.  The  young 
man  swore  and  uttered  dire  threats, 
and  stormed — ^all  alone,  indoors,  be- 
tween the  four  walls  of  the  beautiful 
chamber.  After  he  had  torn  his  pas- 
sion to  tatters  he  sat  down  and  wept. 
It  was  cruelly  sad,  indeed:  Clouds 
were  above  him  and  under  him,  and 
there  were  dark  clouds  in  the  future, 
sombre  clouds  that  had  gathered  in 
the  past,  melancholy  clouds  ;  and  his 
brain  swayed  with  the  motion  of  them, 
and  for  a  time  he  could  only  just  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  the  mirror  at  the 
end  of  the  chamber  with  a  pistol  in 
hand  aimed  at  his  heart.  He  was 
pressing  the  instrument  against  his 
breast,  when  someone  touched  his 
arm. 

He  turned. 

The  Little  Old  Man  of  the  gutter 
had  entered,  God  knows  how. 

**Oh,  my  young  friend,"  said  he, 
plaintively,  **  this  will  never  do.  You 
must  pardon  me,  but  I  have  gone  over 
the  selfsame  thing — along  the  same 
path — and  yet  I  live,  and  have  had  the 
honor  of  thanking  heaven  every  morn- 
ing during  many  years  for  the  un- 
known pleasure  that's  in  life.  Come, 
let  us  sit  down  and  talk  and  look  into 
affairs." 

And  the  Little  Old  Man  whispered 
soothingly,  chirped  and  chatted  so 
strangely,  so  learnedly,  with  so  much 
ease  and  sweetness  and  charm,  in  so 
naïve  and  fraternal  a  style,  sipped 
wine  so  freely,  and  was  so  wise  and 
clever  and  satirical,  that  Ambroise  sat 
like  one  under  a  spell  and  filled  the 
glasses  and  drank,  and  grew  drowsy, 
and  rested  his  head  on  the  edge  of  the 
table  .  .  .  and  when  he  woke, 
his  guest  had  gone — and  so  had  the 
idea  of  self-immolation  on  the  altar  of 
the  false  divinity. 


Ill 

By  the  end  of  the  week  Ambroise 
had  summed  up  the  costs,  and  discov- 
ered that  his  affairs  were  decidedly 
involved.  There  could,  of  course,  be 
no  danger  of  a  complete  collapse,  but 
the  income  for  a  year  or  two  might  be 


required  in  advance,  and  this  was  any- 
thing but  flattering.  The  thought 
added  a  pinch  to  injuries  already  irri- 
tating enough,  and  he  adopted  means 
of  extricating  himself  that  merely  en- 
tangled him  more  hopelessly. 

He  sought  favors  at  hazard.  Night 
after  night  he  sat  and  played,  and  lost. 
The  game  being  limited  at  the  club, 
he  passed  to  Mobray's,  where  there 
were  larger  risks  and  finer  chances. 
He  tried  roulette  with  fair  fortune, 
briefly,  for  three  nights,  and  with 
lamentable  loss  for  an  equal  period. 
He  wasted  his  vitality,  grew  hag- 
gard, drank,  laid  wagers  recklessly, 
dreamed  of  brilliant  turns,  and  real- 
ized surprising  reverses.  By  day  he 
contrived  those  well-known  inevitable 
schemes  for  breaking  the  bank,  and 
at  night  he  went  from  table  to  table, 
pursuing  his  high  aims,  with  a  death- 
like level  of  incontestably  bad  luck. 
As  necessity  required,  he  borrowed 
from  various  sources  and  signed  notes 
innumerable,  thereby  giving  rise  to 
much  caustic  comment  and  sorely  tax- 
ing the  patience  of  his  friends.  He 
despaired  at  times,  and  then,  with  re- 
kindling hopes,  began  afresh  with 
good  prospects  and  finished  with  new 
disaster. 

Meanwhile,  he  centred  on  faro. 
One  evening,  wearied  and  pale,  yet 
eager  and  alert,  he  was  unusually 
absorbed  in  his  clearly  defined  proj- 
ect. The  tables  were  crowded — 
thickly  beset  with  restless  hands  and 
feverish  faces.  Fortune  was  on  the 
side  of  the  bank,  and  the  flow  of  coin 
was  steadily  that  way.  Ambroise 
watched  its  unmistakable  drift,  and 
the  heart  in  him  gradually  became 
chilled;  he  paused,  swept  the  mist 
from  before  his  eyes  and  glanced  at 
his  next  neighbor,  who  was  risking 
nothing,  but  seemed  intent  on  the 
game.  The  young  man  instantly 
drew  back  with  surprise,  almost  with 
alarm. 

**  Play  on  the  ace,"  said  the  Little 
Old  Man  at  his  elbow. 

And  so  he  did.  In  fact,  he  played 
and  continued  to  play  in  accordance 
with  the  sweet,  intermittent  whisper 
of    his    shriveled    companion.       He 
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played  throughout  the  evening,  and 
deep  into  the  night  he  was  still  play- 
ing. His  companion,  with  a  curious 
look  in  his  keen  eyes,  sedate,  impas- 
sive and  full  of  adroit  suggestions, 
gathered  the  chips,  converted  them 
into  currency,  and  when,  in  the  early 
dawn,  the  bank  confessed  itself  broke, 
he  handed  the  package  of  notes  to 
Ambroise,  who  fell  on  the  neck  of  his 
benefactor  and  embraced  him  with 
warmth. 

**  Now  that  you  are  awake,"  said 
the  little  man,  quietly,  **  now  that  you 
are  awake  and  rewarded,  quit  the 
game." 

Strangers,  well-wishers — everybody 
— ^pressed  forward,  and  Ambroise,  con- 
siderably dazed,  received  their  many 
congratulations;  but  a  moment  after- 
ward, when  he  looked  about  for  his 
old  friend,  he  looked  for  him  in  vain. 
The  Little  Old  Man  was  nowhere  to 
be  found. 


IV 

Naturally,  at  first,  Ambroise  mar- 
veled over  the  uncommon  event  of 
the  night;  then  he  reflected  seriously, 
summed  up  the  proceeds  of  the  run 
on  the  bank,  settled  all  accounts,  and 
deposited  the  balance  in  his  bank.  Suc- 
cess, instead  of  turning  his  head,  had, 
indeed,  an  admirable  effect  upon  him 
in  the  main;  but,  while  he  straight- 
ened out  his  affairs,  while  he  pon- 
dered over  the  mystery  of  the  Little 
Old  Man  of  the  gutter  and  sought  his 
benefactor  in  every  nook  and  comer, 
he  likewise  thought  much  of  the  be- 
witching, the  fickle,  the  treacherous 
Davano,  the  memory  of  whose  looks 
and  graces  yet  lingered  vividly  in  his 
dreams. 

He  had  much  to  regret  and  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of,  but  he  could 
not  quite  disentangle  himself  from 
the  romantic  past,  in  which  Davano 
had  played  so  ample  a  part.  True, 
it  was  impossible  to  forgive  her;  it 
was  equally  impossible  to  wipe  out 
her  image  or  to  ignore  the  traces  of 
her  that  remained. 

A  week  afterward,  on  a  quiet  even- 


ing strolling  through  one  of  the  thor- 
oughfares, he  thought  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  beauty  in  a  passing 
cab.  She  had  returned — could  it 
really  be  so?  There  was  a  second 
cab  at  the  curbing,  and,  hailing  the 
cabman,  he  said: 

**  Here,  follow  that  cab  ahead  of 
us;  and  drive  hard!" 

And  in  he  stepped.  The  second 
cab,  however,  did  not  follow  the  first 
cab,  but  a  third,  which  happened 
also  at  the  moment  to  be  wheeling 
along  rapidly. 

Once  inside  the  cab,  Ambroise 
found  there  his  singular  friend  of  the 
gutter;  and  so  unexpected  was  the 
encounter,  so  great  was  his  astonish- 
ment, that  he  could  utter  no  words. 
But  the  little  gentleman,  as  befitted 
a  beneficent  genius,  set  his  tongue 
wagging  at  once. 

*' Well,  well,"  said  he,  pleasantly, 
tenderly — **  well,  so  we  come  together 
again  oddly  enough,  don't  we?  And 
somehow  it  happens  we  meet  at  very 
critical  moments.  Is  it  pure  chance, 
I  wonder,  or  is  it  providential?  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  am  always  so  glad  to 
be  of  fresh  service  to  you — ever  so 
happy!  Perhaps  you  aren't  over- 
pleased  this  time — ah,  I  see  it  plain- 
ly— ^and  yet  you  shouldn't  complain. 
I  am  no  moralist;  I  love  adventures 
myself — I  love  the  good  things  of  the 
world.  Don't  be  perplexed,  there- 
fore, nor  annoyed.  Never  fear,  my 
friend,  never  fear!  I  think  I  take  in 
the  situation  fully,  far  better  than 
you  do,  and  I  certainly  approve  of 
your  excellent  taste!  I  speak  can- 
didly— I  speak  seriously;  in  spite  of 
the  comments  of  the  uncharitable, 
she  is  without  a  peer — ^the  lady  in  the 
cab  ahead  of  us.  She  is  worthy  of 
the  beauty  she  possesses;  she  has  sur- 
passing merits,  and,  like  all  charming 
women,  she  has  surprising  caprices. 
Ah,  as  you  see,  I  know  perfectly;  I 
understand  thoroughly  all  the  bear- 
ings of  the  case.  You  were  deceived 
sadly  in  some  respects;  but  things 
are  not  always  what  they  seem — once 
in  a  while  they  are  exactly  what  they 
do  not  seem.  Unquestionably,  there 
are  circumstances  that  require  a  cer- 
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tain  position,  a  certain  point  of  view, 
to  render  them  clear  and  intelligible. 
In  a  moment  yon  will  gain  such  a 
point,  and  the  scales  will  fall  from 
your  eyes.  Yes,  and  you  will  then 
meet  this  true  lady  of  your  heart. 
For  some  time  the  seas  have  swept 
between  you,  but  now  she  is  here 
once  more.  I  am  confident  you  love 
her;  in  the  depth  of  your  being  you 
adore  her.  Be  assured — whatever 
your  doubts  are — that  no  love  equals 
her  love.  Truly,  you  are  the  hope, 
the  dream  of  her  life,  the  flower  of 
her  sold,  and  all  I  say  is  :  Have  a  care, 
be  considerate,  and  put  no  shadow 
between  your  loves.  There,  my 
friend,  the  cab  pauses;  let  us  get 
out." 

Then,  as  the  door  opened,  the  two 
alighted.  In  an  instant,  Ambroise, 
leaping'  quickly  forward,  flushed  to 
his  ears,  grew  dizzy  and  trembled 
slightly  as  he  confronted  the  lady 
descending  from  the  cab  that  had 
halted  a  Step  beyond.  Were  they  both 
charmed?  Presumably,  for  they  em- 
braced ardently,  touched  lips,  shed 
tears  and  smiled. 

*'Oh,  mother!"  murmured  the 
young  man. 

*•  My  darling!" 

**  Indeed,  what  happiness!" 


'*  How  handsome  youVe  grown  in 
three  years — a  little  pale,  but  the 
same  dear  boy!" 

''  And  you  are  adorably  beautiful!" 

.**  My  dear,  does  my  return  surprise 
you  in  the  least?" 

'*  Yes,  yes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  know  your  ways;  but,  mother,  I  say, 
tell  me,  if  you  can,  who's  this  strange 
creature,  my  comrade,  here  just  back 
of  us?" 

*'  Oh,  he*s  the  late  Count  Rozen- 
nack " 

"  Positively,  you  make  my  flesh 
crawl!     Why  the  late  Count ?" 

**I  say  so  merely  because  he's  no 
longer  a  Count." 

**  And  pray,  who  is  he  now?" 

'*  An  ingenious  old  friend  of  mine, 
whose  love  I  declined,  but  whose  serv- 
ices I  accepted." 

'•  How's  that?" 

**  For  the  last  three  years,  my  boy, 
I  have  paid  him  well  to  look  after 
your  welfare  in  my  absence." 

*' Ah,  you  don't  say  so!"  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  turning  as  he  folded 
his  fingers  in  his  palm. 

But  luckily  there  was  no  one  in 
sight.  Only  a  moment  before  the 
little  enigmatic,  leathery-faced  old 
gentleman  had  re-entered  his  cab,  and 
it  had  quietly  rolled  away. 


THE    MISTLETOE    GIRL 

TTHE  rosy-cheeked  maid,  the  enchanter! 
-■-      At  Christmas-time  charms  you  instanter. 

When  chased  for  a  kiss, 

This  obliging  young  miss 
Allows  you  to  win  in  a  canter. 

J.  J.  O'CONNELL. 


THE    ETERNAL    FITNESS 

JAGGLES — ^What  did  he  do  with  that  Japanese  dwarf -tree  he  bought? 
Waggles — Since  he  moved  into  a  flat  he  uses  it  every    year  for  a 
Christmas  tree. 
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THE  Skeleton 

T^HE  house  is  gay  with  guests  from  near  and  far, 
^      But  oh,  the  closet  door  has  swung  ajar, 
And  lest  they  glimpse  the  skeleton  within, 
Oh,  let  the  music  and  the  dance  begin  ! 

Bid  all  the  dancers  laugh  and  shout  and  sing. 
Oh!  let  them  fill  the  house  with  roistering! 
Ah,  see,  the  crack  is  widening  still  more  ! 
Go  join  the  dance,  and  I  will  guard  the  door. 

The  last  note  dies  upon  the  dark.     The  feast 
Is  over,  and  day  climbs  the  crimson  east. 
The  last  late  guest  is  gone.     The  dance  is  done. 
Come,  you  and  I  must  face  the  skeleton  ! 

Ethel  M.  Kelley. 

LOVE'S    LITANY 

IN  the  sanctuary  of  my  heart  is  enshrined  my  Beloved!     From  the  first 
blush  of  dawn  to  the  last  dew  of  evening,  the  incense  of  roses  steals  up 
to  the  throne. 

Hail,  my  heart's  Beloved!  All  the  thoughts  and  dreams  of  my  life, 
waking  or  sleeping,  are  laid  at  the  foot  of  this  altar,  and  the  radiance  of  my 
rarest  worship  envelops  and  surrounds  it. 

Hail,  my  heart's  Beloved!  Here,  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  all  the  world, 
lives  the  essence  of  my  idol,  cherished,  nurtured,  held  in  close  embrace,  lift- 
ing me  upward  and  onward,  suppljdng  the  wings  of  hope. 

Hail,  my  heart's  Beloved!  In  exaltation  the  day  is  passed,  in  realized 
hopes  the  dreams  of  the  night. 

Hail,  my  heart's  Beloved!  Rosaries  upon  rosaries  of  prayer  and  blessing 
issue  from  my  soul,  in  gratitude  and  welcome  to  my  silent  Love;  and  the  well- 
springs  of  my  tears  freshen  the  garden  of  my  heart,  my  Love's  dwelling! 

Hail,  my  heart's  Beloved!  Ah,  the  heaven  of  this  dreaming,  this  un- 
reality, this  illusion  !  All  the  real  glories,  tangible  and  substantial,  are  not 
worth  one  moment  of  this  exaltation,  this  self-deception,  this  absolute  nothing 
which  is  my  all. 

Hail,  my  heart's  Beloved! 

Sadie  Martinot. 


AT   GLAD    NEW   YEAR 

DE  GARRY — It  won't  be  long  before  you'll  forget  you  ever  promised  to 
love  me. 
Madge — Don't  say  that,  dear.    I  wrote  it  down  in  my  new  diary  last  night. 
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Par  Octave  Mirbeau 


LA  nuit  dernière  je  dormais  pro- 
fondément, quand  je  fus  ré- 
veillé en  sursaut  par  un  grand 
bruit — quelque  chose  comme  la  chute 
d'un  meuble  dans  le  salon  voisin.  En 
même  temps,  la  pendule  sonna  quatre 
heures,  et  mon  chat  se  mit  à  miauler 
lamentablement. 

Je  sailtai  à  bas  du  lit  et,  vivement, 
sans  précautions,  avec  une  intrépidité 
qu'explique  seule  l'ardeur  de  mes 
convictions  conservatrices,  j'ouvris  la 
porte  et  pénétrai  dans  la  pièce. 

Le  salon  était  tout  éclairé,  et  ce  que 
j'aperçus  d'abord,  ce  fut  un  monsieur, 
fort  élégant,  en  tenue  de  soirée,  dé- 
coré, ma  foi!  et  qui  bourrait  d'objets 
précieux  une  jolie  valise  en  cuir 
jaune. 

La  valise  ne  m'appartenait  pas, 
mais  les  objets  précieux  étaient  bien 
à  moi;  je  vis  donc  là  une  opération 
contradictoire  et  malséante,  contre 
laquelle  je  me  disposai  à  protester. 

Bien  que  je  ne  connusse  pas  du  tout 
ce  monsieur,  il  avait  pourtant  un 
visage  qui  m'était  familier  et  comme 
on  en  rencontre  sur  les  boulevards,  au 
théâtre,  dans  les  restaurants  de  nuit, 
aux  fêtes  religieuses  et  patriotiques — 
un  de  ces  visages  corrects  et  soignés 
qui  vous  font  dire  de  ceux  à  qui  ils 
appartiennent:  ''Ce  doit  être  un 
homme  de  cercle!" 

Prétendre  que  je  n'eusse  pas  le 
moindre  étonnement  de  voir,  chez 
moi,  à  quatre  heures  du  matin,  un 
monsieur,  en  habit,  et  que  je  n'avais 
pas  convié  à  y  venir,  cela  serait  ex- 
agéré. Mais  cet  étonnement  ne  se 
doublait  d'aucun  autre  sentiment, 
frayeur  ou  colère,  dont  s'accompag- 
nent ordinairement  ces  visites  noc- 
turnes.    L'air  d'élégance  et  de  bonne 


humeur  de  ce  clubman  m'avait  tout  de 
suite  rassuré  ;  car,  je  dois  le  confesser, 
je  ne  m'attendais  à  rien  de  tel,  et  je 
craignais  plutôt  de  me  trouver  face  à 
face  avec  une  horrible  brute  de  cam- 
brioleur, et  qu'il  fallût  me  livrer 
contre  lui  à  des  actes  de  violence 
défensive,  pour  lesquels  je  ne  me 
sens  pas  d'inclination,  vu  qu'on  ne 
sait  pas  toujours  comment  ils  finis- 
sent. 

Â  ma  vue,  l'élégant  inconnu  s'était 
interrompu  dans  son  travail  et,  avec 
im  sourire  d'ironie  bienveillante,  il 
me  dit: 

**  Excusez-moi,  monsieur,  de  vous 
avoir  si  impoliment  réveillé.  Mais  ce 
n'est  pas  tout  à  fait  de  ma  faute. 
Vous  avez  des  meubles  bien  sensitif  s, 
vraiment,  et  que  l'approche  de  la  plus 
légère  pince-monseigneur  fait  aussitôt 
tomber  en  pâmoison." 

Je  vis  alors  que  la  pièce  était  toute 
bouleversée;  des  tiroirs  ouverts  et 
vidés,  des  vitrines  fracturées,  un  petit 
secrétaire  empire  oîi  je  cache  mes 
valeurs  et  mes  bijoux  de  famille, 
piteusement  renversé  sur  le  tapis. 
Un  vrai  pillage,  enfin!  Et  pendant 
que  je  faisais  ces  constatations,  le 
trop  matinal  visiteur,  en  continuant 
de  bourrer  sa  valise,  me  disait  de  sa 
voix  bien  timbrée  : 

**Oh!  ces  meubles  modernes! 
Comme  ils  ont  l'âme  fragile,  n'est-ce 
pas?  Je  crois  qu'ils  sont  atteints,  eux 
aussi,  de  la  maladie  du  siècle,  et 
qu'ils  sont  neurasthéniques,  comme 
tout  le  monde." 

Et  il  souligna  sa  plaisanterie  d'un 
petit  rire,  discret  et  charmant,  qui  ne 
me  blessa  point  et  oïl  se  révélait,  à 
tout  prendre,  un  homme  de  la  meil- 
leure éducation. 
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Ma  foi,  je  le  remarquai;  c'est  chose 
si  rare  aujourd'hui! 

Je  me  décidai  pourtant  à  inter- 
venir. Mais  me  voulant  pas  me  mon- 
trer inférieur  à  lui  en  bonne  grâce  : 

"A  qui  ai- je  Thonneur  de  parler?" 
fis-je  simplement. 

D'ailleurs  je  suivais  maintenant 
d'un  regard  sans  inquiétude  les  man- 
œuvres du  nocturne  visiteur.  Il  avait 
l'air  tellement  homme  du  monde  ! 

Je  me  souviens  qu'un  courant  d'air, 
produit  par  les  portes  ouvertes,  agi- 
tait ridiculement  les  pans  de  ma 
chemise,  et  que  cela  me  mit  dans 
quelque  gêne. 

"Mon  Dieu!"  répondit  ce  parfait 
gentleman  sur  un  ton  dégagé,  **mon 
nom  vous  serait  peut-être,  en  ce  mo- 
ment, une  surprise  trop  vive.  D'ail- 
leurs, ne  pensez- vous  pas  qu'il  vaut 
mieux  réserver,  pour  une  occasion 
moins  étrange,  une  présentation  que 
je  souhaite  prochaine  et  que,  du 
reste,  je  puis  vous  l'avouer,  je  ne 
cherchais  nullement  aujourd'hui? — 
bien  que  rien  ne  puisse  m'être  plus 
agréable,  croyez-le.  Je  voudrais,  si 
vous  y  consentez,  garder,  pour  l'in- 
stant, le  plus  strict  incognito." 

**Soit,  monsieur!  Je  serais  désolé 
de  vous  désobliger.  Mais,  tout  ceci 
ne  m'explique  pas " 

**Ma  présence  chez  vous  à  une 
heure  aussi  exagérée,  et  dans  un  tel 
désordre?" 

**  C'est  cela!  Et  je  vous  saurais 
gjé " 

"Comment  donc!"  acquiesça  l'élé- 
gant inconnu,  "votre  curiosité  est 
fort  légitime,  et  je  ne  songe  pas  à  m'y 
soustraire.  Mais,  pardon!  Puisque 
vous  désirez  que  nous  fassions  un  petit 
bout  de  causerie,  ne  pensez-vous  pas 
qu'il  serait  prudent  à  vous  de  passer 
un  vêtement  de  chambre?  Votre  dé- 
shabillé me  navre.  Il  fait  froid  ici — et 
l'on  a  vite  fait  d'attraper  la  grippe,  en 
ces  temps  bizarres.  " 

"C'est  juste — et  vous  avez  toutes 
les  délicatesses.  Veuillez  donc  m'ex- 
cuser  une  minute." 

"Faites,  monsieur,  faites." 

Je  gagnai  mon  cabinet  de  toilette, 
oîi  j'endossai  rapidement  une  robe  de 
chambre,  et  je  revins  auprès  de  l'in- 


connu qui,  durant  ma  courte  absence, 
s'était  mis  à  rétablir  un  peu  d'ordre 
dans  la  pièce  encombrée  de  ses 
efiEractions. 

"  Laissez,  monsieur,  laissez,  je  vous 
prie,"  lui  fis-je;  "mon  domestique 
rangera  tout  cela,  demain.  Ne  vous 
donnez  pas  cette  peine " 

Je  lui  offris  un  siège;  j'en  pris  un 
moi-même;  et,  ayant  allumé  un 
cigare, .  je  lui  dis  sur  un  ton  encou- 
rageant : 

"  Monsieur,  je  vous  écoute." 

Le  clubman  eût  pu  se  recueillir, 
comme  font  tous  les  héros  de  roman, 
avant  de  conter  leur  histoire.  Il 
évita,  en  homme  d'esprit,  cette  ba- 
nalité, et,  tout  de  suite,  il  com- 
mença : 

"Monsieur,  je  suis  un  voleur,  un 
voleur  professionnel.  Disons  le  mot, 
si  vous  voulez,  un  cambrioleur. 
Vous  l'avez  sans  doute  deviné?" 

"Parfaitement!" 

"  Cela  fait  honneur  à  votre  perspi- 
cacité." 

"  Oh,  vous  savez,  n'importe  qui  s'en 
serait  douté." 

Il  continua: 

"  Je  ne  me  suis  décidé  à  embrasser 
cette  position  sociale  qu'après  avoir 
bien  constaté  que,  dans  les  temps 
troublés  où  nous  vivons,  elle  était 
encore  la  plus  franche,  la  plus  loyale 
— ^tranchons  le  mot — ^la  plus  honnête 
de  toutes!" 

"Voilà,"  dis- je,  "un  charmant 
paradoxe!" 

"Nullement,  monsieur,  je  vous 
assure.  Et  ce  serait  mal  reconnaître 
votre  si  cordiale  hospitalité  que  de  ne 
pas  vous  parler  sérieusement.  Le  vol, 
monsieur — et  je  dis  le  vol  comme  je 
dirais  le  barreau,  la  littérature,  la 
peinture,  la  médecine,  l'industrie,  la 
religion — le  vol  fut  une  carrière 
décriée,  parce  que  tous  ceux  qui  s'y 
destinèrent  jusqu'ici  n'étaient,  la  plu- 
part, que  d'odieuses  brutes,  de  ré- 
pugnants vagabonds,  des  gens  sans 
éducation  et  sans  élégance.  Or,  je 
prétends  lui  redonner  un  lustre 
auquel  elle  a  droit  et  faire  du  vol 
une  carrière  libérale,  honorable  et 
enviée.  " 

"  Je  ne  demande  pas  mieux  car,  en 
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principe,  je  suis  pour  les  réformes 
sociales.  Mais  je  ne  serais  pas  fâché 
de  savoir  comment  vous  arriverez  à 
celle-ci." 

**Dela  façon  la  plus  simple.  Ne 
nous  payons  pas  de  mots,  monsieur, 
et  envisageons  la  vie  telle  qu'elle  est. 
Le  vol  est  l'unique  préoccupation  de 
ITiomme.  On  ne  choisit  une  profes- 
sion, quelle  qu'elle  soit,  remarquez-le 
bien,  que  parce  qu'elle  nous  permet 
de  voler  plus  ou  moins  et  selon  nos 
aptitudes  particulières,  mais  enfin  de 
voler  quelque  chose  à  quelqu'un,  lé- 
galement ou  sous  le  couvert  d'usages 
admis." 

'*  Oh  !  Oh  !"  m'écriai-je.  **  Vous  man- 
quez de  logique.  Et  ceux  qui,  comme 
moi,  n'ont  pas  de  profession?" 

*'On  a  toujours  une  profession!" 
répliqua  l'inconnu,  d'une  voix  grave. 
**  Et  ce  sont  précisément  ceux-là  qui  ne 
semblent  rien  faire,  qui  sont  les  plus 
dangereux  et  les  plus  hypocrites 
filous." 

Et,  avec  une  grâce  souriante,  mais 
dans  laquelle  on  sentait  une  fermeté 
pleine  de  menaces,  il  continua: 

"Voyons,  monsieur,  vous  avez  l'es- 
prit trop  avisé,  vous  savez  trop  bien 
ce  que  cache  le  fallacieux  décor  de 
nos  vertus  et  de  notre  honneur,  pour 
que  je  sois  forcé  d'appuyer  mon  dire 
d'exemples  probatoires  et  de  conclu- 
antes enumerations." 

Ces  paroles  m'avaient  glacé.  Pour- 
tant elles  me  flattaient  trop  dans  mes 
prétentions — d'ailleurs  justifiées — à  la 
psychologie  et  à  la  connaissance  des 
sciences  sociales,  pour  que  je  ne  les 
accueillisse  point  par  un  homme 
évidemment  péremptoire  et  supérieur. 

L'élégant  cambrioleur,  encouragé, 
poursuivit  son  petit  discours  avec  des 
gestes  plus  intimes,  confidentiels  : 

**  Je  ne  veux  vous  parler  que  de  ce 
qui  me  concerne.  Je  serai  très  bref, 
du  reste.  J'ai  débuté  dans  le  haut 
commerce.  Mais  les  sales  besognes 
que,  nécessairement,  je  dus  accomplir 
— les  ruses  maléficieuses,  les  ignobles 
tromperies,  les  sophistications  effron- 
tées, les  faux  poids,  répugnèrent  vite 
à  mon  instinctive  délicatesse,  à  ma 
nature  franche  empreinte  de  tant  de 
cordialité  et  de  tant  de  scrupules. 


**Je  quittai  le  commerce  pour  la 
finance  ! 

**  Bientôt  la  finance  me  dégoûta. 
Hélas!  je  ne  pus  me  plier  à  lancer  des 
affaires  inexistantes,  à  émettre  de  faux 
papiers  et  de  faux  métaux,  à  organiser 
de  fausses  mines,  de  faux  isthmes,  de 
faux  charbonnages,  des  cuirs  en  carton, 
des  ciments  en  mie  de  pain  et  des 
matières  de  guerre  en  papier  mâché  ! 
Penser  perpétuellement  à  canaliser 
l'argent  des  autres  vers  mes  coffres,  à 
m 'enrichir  de  la  ruine  lente,  progress- 
ive de  mes  actionnaires  et  de  mes 
clients,  grâce  à  la  vertu  d'éblouissants 
prospectus  et  à  la  légalité  de  merveil- 
leuses combinaisons  capitalistes,  de- 
vant lesquelles  eût  bronché  l'âme, 
pourtant  hardie,  de  Cartouche — tout 
cela  me  fut  une  opération  inaccepta- 
ble, à  quoi  se  refusa  mon  esprit  ennemi 
du  mensonge. 

**  Je  pensai,  alors,  au  journalisme. 
Et  j'entrai — suivant  en  cela  mes  pré- 
jugés mondains  et  mes  convictions 
religieuses — dans  la  presse  conserva- 
trice et  patriotique.  Il  ne  me  fallut 
pas  un  mois  pour  me  convaincre  de 
l'absolue  vénalité  de  mon  métier,  et 
que,  à  moins  de  me  livrer,  contre  les 
personnes  et  contre  la  patrie  elle- 
même,  à  des  chantages  répugnants  et 
compliqués,  le  journalisme  ne  nour- 
rissait pas  son  homme. 

**  J'essayai  de  la  politique!" 

Ici,  je  ne  pus  m'empêcher,  moi  qui 
écoutait  tout  cela,  de  pousser  un  rire 
sonore  qui  menaça  de  s'éterniser. 

**  C'est  cela,"  approuva  le  séduisant 
gentleman;  **sur  cette  dernière  car- 
rière, inutile  de  dire  autre  chose! 

'*  Bref,  j'épuisai,  l'une  après  l'autre, 
tout  ce  que  la  vie  publique  ou  privée 
peut  offrir  de  professions  sortables  et 
de  nobles  carrières  à  un  jeune  homme 
actif,  intelligent  et  délicat,  comme  je 
suis.  Je  vis  clairement  que  le  vol — 
de  quelque  nom  qu'on  l'affuble— était 
le  but  unique  et  l'unique  ressort  de 
toutes  les  activités  humaines.  Mais 
combien  déformé,  dissimulé,  et  par 
conséquent,  combien  plus  dangereux! 

"Je  me  fis  donc  le  raisonnement 
suivant:  *  Puisque  l'homme  ne  peut 
pas  échapper  à  cette  loi  fatale  du  vol, 
il  serait  beaucoup  plus  honorable  qu'il 
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le  pratiquât  loyalement,  et  qu'il  n'en- 
tourât pas  son  naturel  désir  de  s'ap- 
proprier le  bien  d'autrui,  d'excuses 
pompeuses,  de  qualités  illusoires  et 
de  titres  redondants,  dont  la  parure 
euphémique  ne  trompe  plus  per- 
sonne.' 

*' Alors  je  me  mis  à  voler — carré- 
ment. Tous  les  jours,  je  volai.  Je 
pénétrai,  à  la  faveur  de  la  nuit, 
dans  des  intérieurs  riches.  Je  pré- 
levai, une  fois  ici,  une  fois  ailleurs, 
sur  les  caisses  de  mes  concitoyens 
ce  que  je  juge  nécessaire  à  l'ex- 
pansion de  mes  besoins,  au  dé- 
veloppement de  ma  personnalité 
humaine.  Cela  me  demande  quelques 
heures  par  nuit,  entre  une  causerie 
au  cercle  et  un  flirt  au  bal. 

**  Hormis  ce  temps,  consacré  au 
travail,  je  vis  comme  tout  le  monde. 
Je  suis  d'un  club  élégant,  j'ai  de 
belles  relations.  Le  ministre  m'a 
décoré  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur  tout 
récemment.  Je  suis  charitable,  et 
quand  j'ai  fait  un  bon  coup  je  suis  ac- 
cessible à  toutes  les  générosités. 

**  Mon    grand    mérite,    monsieur, 


c'est  que  je  ne  trompe  personne. 
Pour  pénétrer  chez  vous,  par  ex- 
emple, je  ne  prends  pas  le  masque 
d'un  avocat,  d'un  banquier,  d'un 
marchand  de  chevaux,  n'importe  qui 
desquels  vous  eût  dévalisé  tout  aussi 
bien  que  je  viens  de  le  faire.  J'ac- 
complis loyalement,  directement  ce 
que  tout  le  monde  pratique  par  des 
détours  tortueux  et  des  voies  igno- 
minieuses. Enfin,  ma  conscience  dé- 
livrée ne  me  reproche  plus  rien,  car, 
de  tous  les  êtres  que  je  connais,  je  suis 
le  seul  qui  ait  courageusement  con- 
formé ses  actes  et  ses  idées,  et  adapté 
hermétiquement  sa  nature,  à  la  signi- 
fication réelle  de  la  vie.  Je  suis 
l'Honnête  Homme!" 

Les  bougies  pâlissaient,  le  jour  en- 
trait par  les  fentes  des  persiennes. 
J'offris  à  l'élégant  inconnu  de  par- 
tager mon  déjeuner  du  matin.  Mais  il 
objecta  qu'il  était  en  habit  et  qu'il  ne 
voulait  pas  m'offusquer  par  une  telle 
incorrection. 

Il  reprit  sa  valise  vide  et  avec  un 
salut  plein  d'aimable  aisance  ouvrit  la 
porte  et  partit. 


TIMELY   ADVICE 

T^ON'T  question  if  it's  right  or  wrong, 
^^     That  she  is  weak  and  you  are  strong. 
Or  if  there's  mistletoe  or  not. 
But  kiss  her  straightway  on  the  spot. 

PREPARING    FOR    THE   JOHNNIES 

'X'HE  MAID — Do  you  want  a  woolen  stocking  to  hang  up,  Miss  Footlite? 
-■-      Miss  Footlite — Yes;  all  wool  and  a  yard  wide. 


THE   MAN-ABOUT-TOWN 

ON  New  Year's  Day,  no  doubt  it  nice  is 
To  bid  our  faults  a  long  adieu. 
If  he  swore  off  from  all  his  vices 
He  would  not  have  a  thing  to  do. 
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By  Gwendolen  Overton 


Y  IBRARY  in  Mrs.  Colnefs 
m  country  house,  Mrs.  Colney, 
'  ^  youngy  as  the  times  go,  tall, 
slender,  individual — also  divorcée. 
Has  a  book  in  her  hand,  but  is  looking 
out  of  window  by  which  she  sits,  watch- 
ing  someone  approaching  the  house. 

Mrs.  Colney — He  hates  to  do  it. 
I  dare  say  he  calls  it  a  nuisance  and 
himself  a  hound.  He  expects  me  to 
be  a  little  unmanageable,  to  make 
rather  a  scene — ^within  decent  limits 
— and  he  will  be  a  little,  just  a  little, 
disappointed  if  I  don't.  Poor  dear! 
{Turns  and  smiles  up  at  Thirlwall 
as  he  enters  and  closes  the  door.) 
Where  are  the  others — Anne  and  the 
lesser  beings  ? 

Thirlwall  [flinging  himself  on  a 
couch  and  piling  cushions  under  his 
arm) — I  left  them  in  the  bam  watch- 
ing the  men  decorate  for  your  Christ- 
mas dance. 

Mrs.  Colney — ^And  you  came 

Thirlwall — Back  to  my  first 
love. 

Mrs.  Colney  {humming) — **But 
ah!  'tis  not  the  newest  love!" 

Thirlwall  {though  with  ears,  hear- 
ing not) — Are  you  so  tired  of  us  all 
after  a  week  that  you  must  needs 
withdraw  from  us  to  seek  rest  and 
silence  ? 

Mrs.  Colney  {composedly) — No.  I 
was  waiting  for  you. 

Thirlwall  {visibly  uneasy)  — 
Yes?    Thanks. 

Mrs.  Colney  {persisting) — I  knew 
you  wanted  to  see  me  alone. 

Thirlwall — As  ever. 

Mrs.  Colney — And  I  thought  it 
were  kindest  to  let  you  have  done 
with  it  as  soon  as  possible. 


Thirlwall  {loftily) — With  what, 
for  instance? 

Mrs.  Colney  {rising  and  carrying 
a  low  stool  to  the  side  of  the  couch  and 
sitting  at  his  feet) — Hal,  dear,  haven't 
you  learned  yet  that  I  can  read  you, 
down  to  your  last,  least  thought  ?  I 
have  had  practice,  you  know — ^twelve 
years  of  practice.  I  was  younger 
than  Anne  is  when  I  began. 

Thirlwall  {brought  up  to  the  fence 
at  last,  and  taking  it) — Then  I  am 
forestalled.  Feminine  intuition,  or 
whatever  it  is,  has  been  before  me  to 
whisper  in  your  ear — ^that  which  I 
therefore  need  not  tell. 

Mrs.  Colney — In  substance.  But 
I  should  like  to  hear  the  words  from 
you — from  your  own  lips. 

Thirlwall — To  what  end  ? 

Mrs.  Colney  {mockingly) — That  the 
knife  may  be  turned  in  the  wound,  of 
course.  It  is  the  way  of  women,  you 
know. 

Thirlwall  {annoyed)  —  I  don't 
know.  Fancy  anyone's  knowing  any- 
thing about  women! 

Mrs.  Colney — Oh,  my  dear!  Surely 
it  has  not  come  to  the  pass  where  you 
rail  in  platitudes  about  our  sex — the 
last  refuge  of  boys  or  of  the  van- 
quished! We  have  always  spoken 
plainly.  What  has  been  could  not 
have  been  without  that.  Let  it  be  so 
now.  You  mean  that  you  didn't  ex- 
pect me  to  take  it  in  this  way.  Hal, 
did  you  think  I  would  rend  my  gar- 
ments and  cling  about  your  knees? 

Thirlwall — Don't  be  absurd,  Vio- 
let!    Hardly  that. 

Mrs.  Colney — But  you  did  think  I 
would  reproach  you.  Ah!  yes,  you 
did  {laying  her  hand  on  his  arm). 
Yet  I  have  always  left  you  free,  have 
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I  not — absolutely    free  to    come    or 
go? 

Thirlwall — I  never  cared  to  go. 

Mrs.  Colney — Not  far.  to  be  sure  ; 
though  there  have  been  strayings. 
Did  you  fancy  I  didn't  know?  {Laugh- 
ing.) I  knew.  Well,  it  could  hardly 
have  lasted  forever.  I  used  to  try  to 
think  it  could.  But  it  was  too  Uto- 
pian ;  too  unnatural. 

Thirlwall  (contemplatively) — It 
was  not  unnatural. 

Mrs.  Colney — But  it  was.  You 
yourself  have  said  so,  in  a  different 
mood,  time  and  again.  Our  love  was 
an  exotic  from  the  land  of  the  Vita 
Nuova  and  of  Petrarch.  It  seemed  to 
flourish  for  a  while  ;  but  it  was  bound 
to  fade  away.  It  was  not  in  the 
spirit  of  a  material  age.  We  were 
visionaries,  you  and  I. 

Thirlwall  (cynically) — ^You  a  vi- 
sionary! A  woman  of  the  world  from 
your  cradle  up,  you  were. 

Mrs.  Colney  (shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders)— No,  I  think  not.  I  was  a 
child  when  we  first  met — a  child  two 
years  younger  than  Anne  is  now. 
For  all  that,  I  was  a  wife,  and  un- 
happy. You  were  good  to  me  when 
no  one  else  was.  It  was  not  the  love 
of  a  woman  of  the  world  I  gave  you. 
You  know  that.  My  soul!  how  I 
have  adored  you!  There!  Oh,  don't 
shrivel  up!  It  is  not  the  preliminary 
to  clinging  about  your  knees.  I 
promise  that. 

Thirlwall  (reproachfully) — If  you 
had  adored  me  you  would  have  mar- 
ried me  when  I  begged  you  to,  not 
once  but  a  hundred  times.  You 
can't  expect  a  mere  man  to  rise  to  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  such  adoration 
and  such  scruples  as  yours. 

Mrs.  Colney  (wearily) — Recommen- 
çons/ You  will  never  understand,  I 
suppose.  You  will  never  admit  my 
point  of  view — ^much  as  you  may  re- 
joice at  it  now. 

Thirlwall — That  you  are,  in  the 
sight  of  heaven,  Colney's  wife  still, 
until  a  lingering  Providence  shall  see 
fit  to  remove  him  from  the  earth  he 
encumbers?     Decidedly  not. 

Mrs.  Colney  (resignedly) — How- 
çver,   that   doesn't  matter  now.     It 


was  sweet  while  it  lasted,  our  love — 
and  it  was  real.  After  all,  we  have 
done  a  good  deal,  in  times  like  these, 
to  have  proved  its  possibility  for 
twelve  long  years. 

Thirlwall  (moving  uncomfortably) 
— It  might  have  been  forever. 

Mrs.  Colney — If  I  had  married 
you?  I  doubt  it  very  much — and  I 
could  not  have  expected  it.  The  ex- 
ample of  marital  fidelity  I  shotdd 
have  been  setting  you  would  not 
have  been  the  best.  You  would  still 
have  met  Anne — or  some  other — 
probably;  and  who  would  I  have 
been  to  reproach  you  if  you  had 
chosen  to  leave  me  for  her?  (Brings 
herself  back  with  an  effort,)  But  we 
are  wasting  precious  last  moments, 
we  who  never  stopped  to  recriminate 
before.  What  you  came  in  search  of 
me  for  was  to  tell  me  that  you  love 
Anne? 

Thirlwall — Not  having  counted 
on  the  feminine  intuition — yes. 

Mrs.  Colney — It  was  not  so  much 
my  intuition  as  your  "enforced  cer- 
emony," I  think. 

Thirlwall  (sneering) — At  any  rate, 
it  was  obliging  of  you  to  save  me  an 
unwelcome  task,  certainly — ^not  to  say 
unconventional. 

Mrs.  Colney — It  makes  it  easier 
for  you.  You,  even  you,  would  have 
found  a  difficulty  in  beginning.  You 
must  admit  that  I  have  always 
smoothed  the  path  of  your  desires. 

Thirlwall — When  they  led  from 
you. 

Mrs.  Colney  {ignoring) — I  have 
tried  never  to  put  obstacles  in  your 
way.  I  have  loved,  and  accepted  your 
love,  without  too  much  protestation. 
And  for  the  rest,  I  have  left  you  free 
— absolutely  unbound  (coolly  and  Ju- 
dicially).    Anne  will  not  do  that. 

Thirlwall  (loftily) — Certainly  not. 
She  will  be  my  wife.  She  will  have 
bought  me  with  herself.  She  will 
have  the  right  to  bind  me. 

Mrs.  Colney — ^Yet  you  are  one 
whom  bonds  will  chafe. 

Thirlwall — Is  it  your  aim  to  dis- 
courage me? 

Mrs.  Colney — No.  I  am  not  at- 
tempting that.    It  would  be  futile,  and 
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I  am  not  given  to  futilities.  But  you 
will  put  the  construction  most  flatter- 
ing to  )-ourself  on  what  I  am  going  to 
say,  of  course.  {Rises^  goes  to  tea 
table  and  lights  lamp  under  kettle; 
then  takes  a  chair  at  a  distance  from 
him,)  You  will  think  I  am  making 
a  desperate  effort  to  get  you  back. 
You  ought  to  know  me  better  after 
all  these  years,  but  you  don't.  How- 
ever, I  shall  risk  the  misconstruc- 
tion. 

Thirlwall — It  is  certainly  delight- 
ful, the  thorough-going  cad  you  make 
me  out. 

Mrs.  Colney — Not  that.  Only  just 
a  man  who  is  vexed  with  me  when  I 
haven't  done  nothin',  and  won't  never 
do  it  again.  {Resolutely.)  But  I  fly 
off  at  tangents.  This  is  what  I  meant 
to  say.  I  have  studied  it  out  from  the 
first  day  I  watched  you  and  Anne  to- 
gether. I  saw  at  once  how  it  was  go- 
ing. Anne  is  very  young,  and  very 
beautiful,  and  very  pure.  {Smiling,) 
You  like  to  hear  her  praised,  don't 
you?  But  have  you  ever  thought  that 
this  white-flame  purity  of  hers  is  the 
very  thing  you  have  most  to  dread? 
She  is  of  those  women  who  make  no 
excuses,  who  have  no  imagination. 
She  could  not  commit  a  fault  herself, 
and  a  fault  has  noplace  in  her  scheme 
of  things.  She  would  be  without  pity 
or  understanding.  With  her  it  is 
good  or  it  is  bad — no  midway. 

Thirlwall — So  that,  if  someone 
were  to  enlighten  her  concerning  me 
— ^yourself,  for  instance ? 

Mrs.  Colney  {gently) — That  is  un- 
just, as  well  as  stupid.     Go  on. 

Thirlwall — I  beg  pardon.  It  was. 
You  must  make  allowances  for  me. 
I  am  not  too  well  pleased  with  my- 
self. 

Mrs.  Colney — I  know. 

Thirlwall — But  if  someone  were 
to  enlighten  her,  you  think  she  would 
condemn  me — is  that  it? 

Mrs.  Colney — And  unheard,  yes. 
But  not  until  it  was  brought  home  to 
her  forcibly.  If  someone  were  to 
tell  her  merely  that  you  have  lived  the 
life  of  your  kind,  it  would  not  have 
much  meaning  to  her.  She  would 
hardly    grasp    it.     It    would  bç  too 


vague.  Perhaps  she  might  under- 
stand later — after  she  married  you. 

Thirlwall  —  You  are  certainly 
thorough.     You  are  not  sparing  me. 

Mrs.  Colney  {smiling  enigmati- 
cally)— No,  to  be  sure.  The  first  time 
it  is  really  borne  in  upon  Anne  what 
the  life  you  have  led  has  been,  there 
will  be  borne  in  upon  you  the  full 
beauty  of  character  of  a  woman  who 
has  all  the  virtues  save  only  charity. 
*  *  Like  a  little  wax  Madonna,  she  is  holy 
in  the  place,"  is  Anne  ;  but  she  is  piti- 
less; you  will  never  know  how  piti- 
less until  you  realize  it  in  one  sicken- 
ing wave. 

Thirlwall  {sarcastically) — Andyou 
assure  me  that  this  is  not  discourage- 
ment? 

Mrs.  Colney — It  does  not  even 
seek  to  be.  You  like  that  white  pur- 
ity now.  What  you  adore  in  her  most 
is  that  she  has  kept  herself  unspotted 
from  the  world — from  what  you  un- 
derstand to  be  the  world.  {Begins  to 
make  tea,) 

Thirlwall  {leaving  couch  and  tak- 
ing a  chair.  Critically^ — I  wonder 
why  it  is  that  women  like  you  seem 
to  have  a  standing  grudge  against 
young  and  innocent  girls. 

Mrs.  Colney — You  will  have  to  de- 
fine just  what  a  woman  like  me  is 
before  I  can  answer  that.  {Gives  him 
a  cup  of  tea  and  brings  the  low  stool  to 
his  feet  again,)  You  have  not  asked 
her  to  be  your  wife  yet,  have  you? 

Thirlwall  {shortly) — No. 

Mrs.  Colney — You  wanted  to  get 
my  formal  permission  first — your  re- 
lease— who  have  never  been  bound? 

Thirlwall — Yes. 

Mrs.  Colney — It  was  good  of  you. 
I  appreciate  it.  But  you  have  always 
been  free.  There  was  no  hard-driven 
bargain  between  us.  You  are  free 
still.  {Silence  for  a  time.  She  takes 
away  his  cup  and  sets  it  down,) 
Anne  is  coming  now  across  the 
terrace.  And  she  is  alone.  Tell 
her  that  you  love  her,  dear.  You 
have  V  always  had  the  right.  She 
loves  you,  as  I  did  years  ago^ 
just  to  the  extent  that  some  little 
thing  might  make  her  despise  you. 
No^don't  be  cross  with  me  now- 
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don't.  {Takes  his  hand  and  lays  her 
cheek  against  it,)  Never  mind  what 
I  say.  Only  don't  let  that  little  thing 
come  to  her  knowledge,  and  you  will 
be  very  happy — ^happier  than  I  can 
ever  know.  So*  this  is  the  end  of 
the  long  years,  and  yon  may  not  even 
kiss  me  good-bye!  {Draws  away  as 
he  bends  to  her,)  No.  You  would 
rather  not,  I  know.  Keep  your  ca- 
resses for  her.  But  I  may  kiss  you 
yet — ^you  who  have  been  so  much,  so 
much  to  me — and — so  little.  {Catch- 
ing his  hand  and  pressing  it  to  her 
lips,)    Good-bye. 


II 


Miss  Stuart  {entering) — Where  is 
Mrs.  Colney?  I  saw  her  by  the  win- 
dow a  moment  ago,  I  thought. 

Thirlwall  {rising  and  hovering 
about  her) — You  did.  She  has  been 
giving  me  my  tea.  And  she  left  me, 
as  her  representative,  to  perform  the 
same  service  for  you.  She  was  called 
away.     May  I  take  your  coat  and  hat? 

Miss  Stuart  {surrendering  coat) 
—Not  the  hat.  {Sits  by  tea  table,) 
Do  you  think  you  can  really  give  me 
my  tea? 

Thirlwall — I  can  try.  {Brings  it 
to  her  and  takes  chair  on  opposite 
side  of  tea  table.  Uncomfortable 
pause,) 

Miss  Stuart  {speech  at  any  price) — 
I  dare  say  Mrs.  Colney  is  very  busy. 
A  houseful  of  even  the  best  guests, 
as  we  all  are,  must  be  a  responsibility. 
I  don't  see  how  one  can  keep  house. 

Thirlwall  {abruptly)  —  Suppose 
you  try  it — for  me.  {Possesses  nim- 
self  of  her  hand,)  Will  you,  Anne — 
will  you  let  me  love  you?  Will  you 
love  me,  ever  so  little? 

{Inaudible  reply,) 

Thirlwall  {usual penitent  rapture) 
— I  know  I  don't  deserve  it,  sweet- 
heart.    I 

Miss  Stuart  {in  one  breath) — ^You 
do.     Yes,  you  do.     I — I  love  you. 
{Interval,) 

Thirlwall — You  can  never,  never 
understand,  little  sweetheart,  how 
much  happier  you  have  made  me — 


and  how  much  better.  {With  the 
laudable  idea  of  confession  that  is  ac- 
tuated by  desire  to  cheat  tattlers,)  My 
life  has  not  been  any  too  good 

Miss  Stuart — Don't!  I  don't  care. 
It  doesn't  matter.  I  should  love  you 
just  the  same — ^more,  if  you  had 
{searching  for  the  crime) — ^if  you  had 
murdered  somebody! 

{Another  interval.) 

Thirlwall  {bending  forward^  elbow 
on  tea  table  and  chin  tn  palm.  Raptur- 
ous expression) — I  wonder  if  you  know 
how  beautiful  you  are,  my  darling! 

Miss  Stuart  {pale^  eyes  of  horror^ 
gasping  for  breath)— ^\ï\   Oh!    Oh-h! 

Thirlwall  {springing  up) — Anne, 
sweetheart,  what  is  it?  What  is  the 
matter? 

Miss  Stuart  {pushing  him  off) — 
Don't!  Don't  touch  me!  Oh!  go 
away. 

Thirlwall  {hurt  and  frightened) 
— When  you  can  tell  me,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  this  may  mean.  I  don't 
understand. 

Miss  Stuart  {incoherently) — You 
said  the  very  same  thing  to  her^  just 
that  way  ! 

Thirlwall — To  whom?  What  way? 
For  pity's  sake,  what  is  all  this? 

Miss  Stuart — That  other  woman — 
the  beautiful  one  with  the  yellow  hair 
— and  the  dreadful  gown. 

Thirlwall  {authoritatively) — Now, 
Anne,  see  here.  You  absolutely  must 
be  reasonable.  This  is  foolish.  Tell 
me  what  you  mean. 

Miss  Stuart  {controlling  herself 
and  setting  her  lips) — ^Well,  listen. 

Thirlwall  {under  his  breath) — Did 
Violet  mean  that? 

Miss  Stuart — You  remember  the 
beautiful  woman  with  the  yellow  hair? 
{Angrily,)  You  do,  too.  In  Paris, 
years  ago.  I  was  only  a  little  girl, 
and  I  had  almost  forgotten;  but  I  re- 
membered— I  remembered  when  you 
said  that.  You  said  it  to  her.  I  heard 
you. 

Thirlwall  {losing  his  temper) — 
Said  it  to  whom,  confound  it?  What 
woman  with  yellow  hair  and  dreadful 
gowns  are  you  talking  about? 

Miss  Stuart — ^You  know  well 
enough.     In  the  restaurant   on    the 
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Rue  de  la  Paix,  ever  so  long  ago. 
She  was  there  with  you  at  supper.  I 
was  there  with  papa.  He  thought  I 
was  too  little  to  notice  things.  But  I 
noticed  you  and  her.  I  didn't  under- 
stand then,  but  when  I  was  older  I  did. 
And  I  do  now.  {Begins  to  moan 
again.) 

Thirlwall — This  is  all  pure  non- 
sense, it  seems  to  me. 

Miss  Stuart — It  is  not.  It's  the 
truth.  You  know  it  is.  When  you 
leaned  forward  and  said  that,  I  re- 
called it.  It  all  came  back  to  me — in  a 
horrible  flash.  You  said  the  very 
same  words  to  her,  in  the  very  same 
way.     I  heard  you. 

Thirlwall —  Even  supposing  I 
did ? 

Miss  Stuart — And  when  I  used  to 
think  I  had  seen  your  face  somewhere 
before,  I  fancied  it  was  just  because 
heaven  had  meant  us  to  care  for  each 
other.  {Laughing  harshly.  )  It  wasn't 
that. 

Thirlwall  {hopelessly) — One  of 
the  ''little  things." 

Miss  Stuart  {severely) — ^You  know 
it  was  you  ! 

Thirlwall  {indifferently) — I  dare 
say. 

Miss  Stuart — You  remember  it? 

Thirlwall — Not  in  the  least. 

Miss  Stuart — There  have  been  so 
many  women,  I  suppose. 

Thirlwall — I  suppose  so. 

Miss  Stuart — And  you  have  said 
the  same  thing  to  all  of  them? 

Thirlwall — Perhaps. 

Miss  Stuart — How  horrible  !  And 
you  don't  even  care  !  You  aren't  even 
ashamed  ! 

Thirlwall — It  was  so  long  ago. 
Before  I  knew  you — and  a  better  sort 
of  love. 

Miss  Stuart — There  is  only  one 
sort  of  love. 

Thirlwall — Good  Lord!  no,  there 
ain't.  There  are  ten  thousand  kinds. 
Mine  for  you  is  a  faith,  a  religion,  a 
worship.  For  no  other  woman  have 
I  had  such  a  regard!  If  you  throw 
me  over  I  shall  go  to  the  dogs.  {Sees 
a  good  stroke;  follows  it  up.)  I  shall 
go  to  the  devil  ;  drink  myself  to  death 
--or  cboQse  a  quicker  way.    I  will 


have  lost  {dramatically)  my  faith  in 
woman  and  in  God! 

Miss  Stuart  {wavering) — I  don't 
think  you  can  have  much.  {More 
firmly.)  No.  You  have  lied  to  the 
other  woman,  the  other  women;  you 
will  lie  to  me!  You  already  have. 
And  such  a  woman  ! 

Thirlwall — Can't  you  see  that  it 
is  precisely  because  it  was  **such  a 
woman  "  that  it  doesn't  matter?  If 
you  were  less  pure  yourself  you  would 
understand  (  To  himself.  )  Violet  was 
right  about  that. 

Miss  Stuart — I  should  not  care  to 
buy  charity  at  such  a  price. 

Thirlwall  {sotto  voce) — **  Tinkling 
cymbals!" 

Miss  Stuart — Besides,  I  don't  love 
you  any  more.  I  really  don't.  My 
love  is  dead! 

Thirlwall — It  is  a  poor  sort  of  love 
that  such  a  little  thing  will  kill  ! 

Miss  Stuart  {aghast)  —  A  little 
thing!  {Rises  and  retreats.  )  A  lit- 
tle thing! 

Thirlwall  {grasping  her  arm) — 
Anne,  my  dearest!  my  sweetheart! 
You  can't  mean  to  leave  me  like  this! 
You  can't  be  so  cruel!  You  must 
love  me!     You  do! 

Miss  Stuart  {disengaging  herself) 
— Don't  touch  me,  please.  I  believe 
— I  really  believe,  I  detest  you.  {Goes 
out.) 


Ill 

A  HALF-HOUR  later.  Mrs.  Colney's 
boudoir.  Mrs.  Colnev  in  long  chair^ 
playing  with  a  lon^-stemmed  rose 
taken  from  vase  beside  her.  Thirl- 
wall standings  hands  clasped  behind 
his  back.  White,  drawn,  plainly  des- 
perate. 

Mrs.  Colnev — It  certainly  came 
sooner  than  I  expected,  far  sooner.  I 
can  think  of  so  many  things  to  say 
that  fit  the  case.  But  I  am  afraid 
they  wouldn't  help  matters.  And  they 
are  so  trite — as  trite  as  the  situation. 
**  Short  and  sweet"  would  answer. 
But  **I  told  you  so"  is  the  most  in- 
sistent. 

Thirlwall  —  You    arc    all    hard, 
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every  last  one  of  yon!     As  cold  and  ever  thought  that  it  might  be  "because 

as  hard  as  steel.  I  have  ceased  to  care? 

Mrs.  Colney  {raising  her  eyes  slow-  Thirlwall  {backing  away.     Stupe- 

ly  to  his,  with  a  smile) — You  know  fied,  incredulous) — And  you — ^andyou, 

that  I  am  not  cold,  dear.  too? 

Tïuttx.^KiA.  {reaching  out  his  hands  Mrs.   Colney — How  classic!    And 

to    her,   desperate,    repentant)  —  Vio-  I,    too!     We  are   all    hard— hard  as 

let,  you  were   right!     You   have  al-  steel! 

ways  been  right.  The  old  love  was  Thirlwall  {violently) — Do  you  re- 
best — and  truest.  Let  me  love  you  alize  that  you  are  sending  me  utterly 
again.  adrift? 

Mrs.  Colney — And  Anne?  Mrs.    Colney — No.       Two    hours 

Thirlwall — That     is    over;  done  since  you  sent  me  adrift — | — 

with.     One  cannot  love  an  unforgiv-  Thirlwall  —  And      this      is     the 

ing  woman  long.     But  you  can  for-     end ? 

give.  Mrs.  Colney — It  was  the  end  two 

Mrs.    Colney    {quietly) — ^And   you  hours  ago! 

think  I  can  forgive?  Thirlwall    {takes  her    hand  and 

Thirlwall  {going  toward  her) — I  kisses  it) — Good-bye. 

know  it.  {She  draws  the  hand  away,  and  the 

Mrs.     Colney  —  You      are     right  door  shuts  behind  hint,) 

{motioning  him  back),  quite  right.    I  Mrs.  Colney  {writhing  on  the  floor 

can    forgive.      But    have    you    ever  and  burying  her  face) — Oh,  my  dear! 

thought  why  it  might  be?     Have  you  my  dear! 


CRONIES 

LOVE  came  in  with  me  to  sup,  though  the  hour  was  late. 
Stopped  my  wheel  and  brimmed  my  cup,  at  my  hearthstone  sate. 
Kissed  mine  eyes  and  bade  me  cheer — 
I  forgot  'twas  dead  o*  year. 

Swung  the  latch  upon  the  wind,  loud  one  called  my  name; 
Seeking  gentle  Love  to  find,  neighbor  Duty  came  ; 

Set  a  candle's  steady  beam. 

Whirled  the  wheel  and  broke  the  dream. 

One  went  forth  and  spake  no  word  (dark  the  night  and  keen), 

One  went  forth — aye,  all  unheard,  aye,  and  all  unseen  ; 

In  the  dawn  my  wheel  it  whirred,  bright  my  hearth  and  clean; 

But  one  stayeth  always  here  : 

Duty  bides.     *Tis  dead  o*  year. 

Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 


THE    SIGN    OF    SIGNS 

CRAWFORD— Would  you  call  them  rich  people? 
Crabshaw — Why,  man,  they're  so  rich  they  buy  their  Christmas  presents 
at  such  expensive  places  that  they  can  send  them  to  their  friends  without  re- 
moving the  price  tags. 
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THE    LION   TAMER 


By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 


MRS.  DE  COURCEY-HART- 
WELL— hyphen  Hartwell, 
if  you  please — was  a  patron 
of  the  arts.  Of  course,  envious  peo- 
ple said  she  was  a  lion  hunter;  but 
this  statement  may  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt  when  it  is  considered 
that  those  who  made  it  were  just  on 
the  outer  edge,  in  fact,  on  the  very 
fringe  of  that  society  of  which  the 
De  Courcey-Hartwells  formed  the 
brilliant  and  resplendent  centre. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion had  a  somewhat  inordinate  fancy 
for  people  who  had  done  something. 
But  much  may  be  forgiven  one  who 
has  good  manners,  a  better  cook  and 
a  surpassing  cellar.  When,  added  to 
all  this,  one's  family  has  been  wealthy 
for  a  half -century — twenty  years  puts 
an  American  out  of  the  class  of  the 
nouveau  riche — ^all  the  arrows  of  crit- 
icism are  turned. 

The  young  men  who  went  to  Mrs. 
De  Courcey-Hartwell's  lectures,  lit- 
erary evenings  and  strange,  unac- 
countable musicals  were  a  little  prone 
to  laugh  over  the  affairs;  for  a  brief 
moment  to  envy  the  lion  his  share  of 
the  g^ls*  adoring  attention,  and  then 
to  wander  ofiE  to  the  smoking-room, 
whence  they  would  emerge,  after  the 
programme,  to  congratulate  their 
hostess  on  the  success  of  her  enter- 
tainment. 

This  devoted  patron  of  the  arts  was 
not  only  fair,  but  was  wise  for  the 
thirty-eight  years  to  which  she  owned, 
and  she  was  not  fooled.  She  used  to 
say  to  Archie  Courtney,  who  was  a 
famous  shirker:  "Ah,  never  mind, 
Archie,  if  the  mental  pabulum  I  have 
provided  was  not  to  your  taste  ;  take 
heart,  supper  is  now  on."     So  it  came 


to  pass  that  they  separated  her  foibles 
from  herself,  and  laughed  at  them, 
but  never  at  her. 

Mrs.  De  Courcey-Hartwell's  hus- 
band was  in  leather,  as  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  —  he  had  a  grand- 
father— had  been  before  him.  He 
looked  on  complacently  at  his  wife's 
artistic  endeavors,  ever  ready  to  pay 
the  bills,  which,  whatever  the  cate- 
chism may  say,  is  man's  highest  duty, 
especially  if  that  man  be  a  husband. 
Some  malicious  gossips  said  that  they 
were  still  in  love  with  each  other  after 
fifteen  years  of  married  life.  But 
most  of  their  acquaintances  were  chari- 
table enough  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  even  though  the  fact  that  the 
husband  enjoyed  himself  in  his  own 
home  looked  dark.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  was  only  a  pose,  just  because  they 
were  rich  enough  to  be  odd. 

"  Well,  what  has  our  hostess  on  for 
to-night?"  asked  Forsythe  Brandon  of 
Archie  Courtney  as  they  went  bowling 
up  the  street  ;  **  is  it  a  reformed  burg- 
lar, a  captured  Mahatma  or  an  African 
Prince?" 

**Oh,  chuck  it!"  said  Archie,  scorn- 
fully. **Why,  old  man,  you're  talk- 
ing in  your  sleep." 

'*It  can't  be,  it  can't  be;  oh,  don't 
tell  me  that  it  is  a  party  without  a 
lion!" 

"Certainly  not.  Didn't  you  read 
your  card?" 

**  No,  I  just  glanced  at  it  and  saw 
that  it  was  the  De  Courcey-Hartwells*, 
knew  that  there  would  be  something 
good  to  eat,  cried  *  My  tablets,  my 
tablets!*  and  here  I  am." 

"Glutton." 

**Oh,  most  worthy  exemplar!" 
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Archie  laughed. 

**Well,  it's  a  real  card  this  time. 
We're  invited  to  meet  that  new  writer 
who  has  been  making  such  a  stir. 
Worthington  is  his  name." 

'*  Whew!"  whistled  Brandon;  ** you 
don't  say!  Why,  I  thought  he  was 
playing  the  high  and  mighty,  scorn- 
ing society  and  all  that!" 

**I  suppose  he  has  been,  but  they 
say  his  appearance  to-night  is  all  Tom 
Van  Kleek's  doing.  He  and  Tom  are 
as  thick  as  thieves.  " 

**  A  strange  pair." 

**I  don't  know  whether  it's  the 
author's  liking  for  the  Van  or  for 
the  man." 

**Possibly  the  Van." 

**  I  don't  know;  Van  Kleek's rather 
a  white  chap.  " 

Brandon  murmured  something 
about  Whitechapel,  but  Archie  could 
not  countenance  the  remark,  and  im- 
mediately froze  into  unconsciousness. 

Except  for  Tom  Van  Kleek  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  Worthington  and 
Mrs.  De  Courcey-Hartwell  could  have 
met,  the  man  and  the  woman  were 
so  dissimilar  in  character. 

Worthington  had  come  down  from 
Canada  a  few  years  before,  when  his 
books  began  to  succeed  in  the  United 
States.  He  made  good  acquaint- 
ances, but  went  out  very  little. 
There  was  something  of  the  free- 
dom and  bréeziness  of  his  own  woods 
about  him — something  charming  but 
untamable — and  he  did  not  talk  about 
his  Art.  He  loved  nothing  quite  so 
much  as  to  get  into  a  disreputable 
smoking-jacket,  through  the  pocket 
of  which  the  fire  from  his  old 
brier  had  burned  a  volcanic-looking 
hole,  and  to  loll  in  slippered  ease 
alone  with  a  book  or  with  a  few  choice 
spirits. 

He  did  not  pose,  or  seem  to  pose, 
save  that  he  wore  a  great  shock  of 
unruly  black  hair.  When  his  friends 
twitted  him  about  this  he  told  them, 
with  a  laugh,  that  he  was  **knot 
pated,  "  and  did  not  dare  to  wear  his 
hair  short.  They  smiled,  and  in  re- 
venge he  had  his  haircut,  after  which 
3  committee  waited  upon  him  to  beg 


him  not  to  do  it  again.  The  chair- 
man of  this  committee  plainly  told 
him  that  he  looked  like  a  phrenolo- 
gist's specially  prepared  subject,  and 
they  were  all  sorry  for  two  weeks. 
From  that  time  his  hair  went  unmo- 
lested and  unremarked. 

He  was  a  sociable  fellow,  outside 
of  society,  easy  and  gracious.  The 
boys  called  him  Dick,  but  he  was 
Richard  Barry  Worthington  under 
his  stories,  poems  and  articles  and 
on  the  title  pages  of  the  books 
that  had  made  him  famous.  Lit- 
erary men  put  in  all  the  name  they 
can,  presumably  to  add  weight  to 
whatever  they  offer  the  heartless 
editor. 

It  was  Dick,  rather  than  Richard 
Barry,  who  entered  Mrs.  De  Courcey- 
Hartwell's  drawing-room  with  Tom 
Van  Kleek  on  the  night  when  a  few 
friends  had  been  invited  to  meet  him. 
Forsythe  Brandon  was  standing  be- 
side Helen  Archer. 

**  Heavens!"  he  exclaimed,  "the 
man  is  well  dressed!" 

'*Why,  why  not?" 

**  And  he  hasn't  stumbled  over  his 
feet  once.  " 

**  Mr.  Brandon,  aren't  you  ashamed 
of  yourself?" 

**  Not  in  the  least.  Just  look  at 
that  bow;  and  he  didn't  forget  to 
speak  to  his  hostess." 

**  I  think  you  are  very  silly,  and  I 
do  think  he  is  very  good  form." 

**  That's  just  it;  that's  what  I  re- 
sent. Don't  you  know  it's  very  bad 
form  for  a  genius  to  be  good  form? 
He  might,  at  least,  have  respected 
tradition  enough  to  be  shabby  and 
have  red  hands — "  And  he  sighed 
tragically. 

Helen  laughed,  and  moved  away. 

Much  later  in  the  evening  Tom 
Van  Kleek  wandered  disconsolately 
in  from  the  smoking-room,  where 
the  lion  had  taken  refuge  as  in  his 
lair;  someone  had  mentioned  a  read- 
ing, and  he  had  incontinently  fled. 

"What's  the  matter,  Tom?"  asked 
Millicent  Martin.  **  You  look  like  a 
hired  mourner  at  a  funeral." 

"  Don't  joke,  Millicent.  I'm  in  an 
awful  fiiç.     You  know  I  am  partly  re- 
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sponsible  for  Worthington's  being 
here.  But  I*m  afraid  I've  offended 
both  him  and  our  hostess.  Everyone 
is  expecting  him  to  read  something. 
Mrs.  De  Courcey-Hartwell  sends  me 
to  feel  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  do  a  thing.  " 

**  In  other  words,"  laughed  Milli- 
cent,   *  *  the  lion  refuses  to  roar.  " 

''Quite  so." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  In  the  smoking-room,  yarning  it 
with  a  lot  of  fellows.  " 

"Oh,  well,  don't  be  disheartened. 
I'll  help  you  out." 

"  Can  you?" 

"We'll  try.  Can  you  get  him  in? 
Say  there  is  to  be  some  reading.  I'll 
do  the  rest.  Mrs.  De  Courcey-Hart- 
well shall  not  be  disappointed.  " 

Millicent's  eyes  were  twinkling  as 
she  made  her  way  toward  her  hostess, 
and  Tom  Van  Kleek  went  back  into 
the  smoking-room  with  hope  in  his 
heart 

"Say,  old  man,"  he  addressed 
Worthington,  "  come  in  with  me. 
There's  to  be  some  doings,  and 
they'll  expect  you.  Oh,  that's  all 
right,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tioning look;  "they're  not  going  to 
call  on  you  to  read." 

"  All  right,  I'll  go,  if  I'm  to  be  en- 
tertained," the  author  replied,  bluntly, 
but  with  a  smile  in  his  eyes. 

There  was  quite  a  little  flutter  when 
he  re-entered  the  drawing-room — ^the 
complacent  sound  of  rustling  silks. 

The  hostess  was  always  very  simple 
in  her  announcements.  She  said  now 
only:  "  Miss  Millicent  Martin  has 
kindly  consented  to  recite  for  us." 

There  was  a  faint  patter  of  applause 
and  a  few  disappointed  looks.  It  was 
well  that  Worthington  did  not  see  the 
roguish  look  in  Millicent's  eyes  as  she 
began  : 

"I  know  that  I  am  very  daring, 
but  in  honor  of  the  guest  whom  our 
hostess  has  so  kindly  invited  us  to 
meet" — here  she  bowed  slightly  to 
Worthington — "I  will  recite  his  ex- 
quisite poem,  *  The  Troubadour.  '  " 

Worthington  groaned  in  spirit,  but 
escape  was  cut  off. 

Millicent    began.      Her    elocution 


was — ^well,  bad  ;  oh,  but  it  was  bad,  and 
the  author  almost  wept.  When  she 
was  half  through,  he  whispered,  in  an 
agonized  voice:  "Oh,  Tom,  Tom, 
don't  let  her  do  it  again!  I'll  do  any- 
thing; tell  them  I'll  read.  I'll  do 
anything,  but  don't  let  that  girl  do  it 
again!" 

Van  Kleek  beamed.  "Awfully 
good  of  you,  old  man!"  he  said,  but 
Worthington  pnly  sighed. 

When  Millicent  was  done  it  fell  to 
Van  Kleek's  lot  to  inform  the  assem- 
bled guests  of  the  author's  condescen- 
sion. Then  Worthington  rose.  He 
read  well  always,  but  to-night  he  was 
magnificent  in  his  fury.  He  was  de- 
fending himself  against  the  insinua- 
tion of  insipidity  that  the  girl's  in- 
terpretation had  put  upon  his  work, 
and  all  the  fire  and  earnestness  of  his 
nature  went  into  his  rendition  of  the 
lines.  The  women  from  the  halls  and 
the  men  from  the  smoking-room 
crowded  the  doorways,  and  there 
was  a  storm  of  applause  as  he  sat 
down. 

"I  have  always  maintained  that 
you  should  be  called  'Militant,'" 
whispered  Van  Kleek  as  Millicent 
passed  him. 

As  for  Worthington,  he  was  angry 
with  himself,  and  altogether  felt  very 
much  the  fool.  People  had  congratu- 
lated him  until  he  was  tired. 

"I  shall  be  spouting  at  afternoon 
teas  next,"  he  told  his  friend,  savage- 
ly, when  they  were  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment; but  just  then  Millicent  came 
up,  and  Tom  moved  guiltily  away. 

"  I  enjoyed  it  so  much,"  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand. 

"Thank  you." 

She  waited,  smiling  up  into  his 
face. 

"And  have  you  nothing  to  say  of 
my  work?" 

"  It — it — ^was  charming,"  he  stam- 
mered. 

"  Which,  translated,  means  abomin- 
able." 

He  wondered  why  that  girl  should 
stand  there  laughing  at  him  with 
her  marvelous  eyes.  It  annoyed 
him,  and  it  pleased  him.  He  an* 
swered: 
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**  I  am  very,  very  sure  you  under-  roar,  so  I  read  badly,  to  compel  you  to 

rate  yourself."  read  in  self-defense.     There!" 

**Fie!    Mr.   Worthington,   fie!       I  He  struggled  between  anger  and 

know  it  was  abominable,  because  I  admiration  at  her  audacity.     The  lat- 

tried  to  make  it  so.  "  ter  triumphed.     He  laughed  a  low, 

He  looked  up  quickly.  amused  laugh.     **  If  I  am  a  lion,  you 

**I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  for  I  are  a  lion  tamer,"  he  said.     "  May  I 

have   a  confession  to  make.      I   am  come  to  see  you  some  day?" 

not  heroic   or  self-sacrificing,  and   I  Her    apprehensions  fled,   and   she 

want  you  to  know  that  I  can  read  joined  in  his  merriment, 

better  than  I  did,  and  that  I  felt  what  **  Will  you  promise  not  to  be  very 

I  read  more  deeply  than  I  expressed,  fierce?" 

But — but — you  are  a  lion,  you  know."  **  I  promise  to  *roar  me  as  gently 

**  Oh,  am  I?"  as  a  sucking  dove.'  " 

He  was  beginning  to  see,  and  the  **Then  )^ou  may  come,"  she  said, 

red  mounted  to  his  face.  **  Good-night,  Sir  Lion." 

"Yes,"  she   said,  **and  you  were  ** Good-night,      my      Lady     Lion 

very  unsatisfactory;    you  would  not  Tamer." 

THE    BARGAIN-COUNTER    PRESENT 

HE  bought  for  her  a  reticule. 
She  thought  it  was  a  nice  bag, 
Until  she  found  the  stupid  fool 
Had  not  removed  the  pricetag. 


THE    ONE    EXCEPTION 

MADGE — You'd  better  not  trust  that  girl  with  a  book.     She  never  returns 
one. 
Marjorie — But  she  won't  keep  this — it's  a  diary. 

IT'S    DIFFERENT    NOW 

TJTER  husband,  this  year,  I  am  thinking, 
^-^     His  vices  won't  lay  on  the  shelf; 
She  won't  veto  his  smoking  and  drinking, 
For  she  knows  how  it  is  herself. 


SPARED    THE    HUMILIATION 

HAWKINS — Colonel  Blood  never  knows  when  he  has  had  enough. 
RoBBiNS — No  ;  he's  unconscious  by  that  time. 
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By  Henry  Gallup  Paine 


'  '  y^^^OME,  old  man,  tell  us  how 
1  you    ever    did    it."     The 

^^^  women  had  just  left  the 
dining-room,  and  Caldwell  took  his 
cigar,  his  liqueur  glass  and  himself 
over  to  where  his  host  sat  at  the  end 
of  the  table. 

"  Ever  did  what?" 

•*  Ever  plucked  up  courage  to  ask 
Regina  Annitage  to  marry  you,  in  the 
first  place  ;  ever  got  her  to  accept  you, 
in  the  second.  " 

**Oh,  that's  my  secret,"  said  Bod- 
ley,  with  a  satisfied  smile. 

**Of  course  it  is,"  assented  Cald- 
well; "but  it's  time  you  shared  it 
with  us,  the  friends  of  your  youth. 
This  is  the  fifth  of  these  little  anni- 
versary dinners  you  have  given,  and 
every  one  of  the  original  house  party 
is  here. 

"You  all  remember  the  occasion," 
Caldwell  continued  to  the  other  men; 
"but  you  may  not  all  know  how 
Tommy  came  to  be  invited.  My  sis- 
ters had  asked  Frank  Gait  for  Regina, 
but  Frank  spoiled  everything  by  pro- 
posing to  her  two  days  before  we 
were  to  start.  This  left  us  one  man 
short,  and  the  next  morning  I  ran 
into  Tommy  Bodley  in  Ike  Bascom's 
office,  with  a  yard  of  tape  in  his  hands 
and  the  perspiration  running  down 
his  face  like  rain,  though  it  was  Mid- 
winter. I  knew  he  was  pretty  much 
of  a  lamb,  and  that  the  shearers 
were  ready;  so,  half  in  pity,  I  asked 
him  if  he  wouldn't  leave  the  ticker 
for  the  toboggan  and  come  with  us  to 
Vermont  for  ten  days. 

"  *  Yes,  thank  you,'  answered  Tom- 
my, moping  his  brow;  'you're  just  in 
time,  too.' 

"  So  I  went  home  and  told  the  girls 


that  I  had  secured  a  man  ;  that  he  was 
the  shyest,  most  diffident  man  of  my 
acquaintance  ;  that  he  had  never  been 
known  to  speak  to  a  girl,  and  that  I 
believed  the  only  reason  he  had  con- 
sented to  join  a  Ixouse  party  was  that 
he  had  lost  his  all  in  Wall  street  and 
wanted  to  get  away  with  his  clothes. 

"'Fetch  him  along,'  said  Addie; 
*  Regina  deserves  nothing  better.' 

"  Oh,  but  it  was  fun  to  watch  those 
two  !  There  was  Regina,  cold,  frigid, 
distant  as  ever,  yet  treating  Tommy 
with  that  lofty,  remote  affability  for 
which  she  was  noted  when  the  object 
was  an  ineligible  man.  And  there 
was  Tommy,  shy  as  a  kitten,  redden- 
ing whenever  she  spoke  to  him,  rarely 
speaking  first,  and  then  so  scared  that 
he  couldn't  find  the  end  of  his  sen- 
tence. 

"The  last  day  came,  and  everybody 
paired  oflf  for  a  walk.  Each  couple 
returned — in  time;  Tommy  and  Re- 
gina a  little  behind  time — and,  by 
Jove!  if  they  weren't  engaged!  Now, 
Tommy,  how  did  you  ever  pierce  her 
reserve?  How  did  you  break  the 
ice?" 

"  Oh,  she  broke  the  ice,"  replied 
Bodley,  with  his  inscrutable  smile; 
"and  since  I  have  admitted  so  much, 
I  suppose  I'd  better  go  on  and  tell  the 
rest  of  the  story. 

"I  was  a  bashful  youth.  Anybody 
could  see  that;  but  what  people 
couldn't  see  was  that  the  bashfulness 
was  all  on  the  outside.  Internally  I 
was  debonair  enough,  but  somehow 
I  was  never  able  to  show  myself  in 
my  true  colors.  There  was  some- 
thing about  most  people,  especially  a 
pretty  woman,  that  shut  me  up  like 
an    oyster.       I    had  no  accomplish- 
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ments,  I  had  no  fortune,  I  could  see 
no  reason  for  anyone  to  take  the 
slightest  interest  in  me.  But  I  saw 
other  men,  no  cleverer  than  I  was,  car- 
rying off  prize-winners  in  the  social 
beauty  show.  However,  I  noticed 
that  they  were  all  pretty  well  fixed. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  could  only 
increase  my  bank  account  I  might  get 
some  woman  to  tolerate  me  long 
enough  to  find  out  what  a  bully  fel- 
low I  was  ready  to  be  ;  so,  in  despera- 
tion, I  began  plunging  in  Wall  street. 
I  struck  it  in  the  midst  of  a  lively 
flurry  that  knocked  the  market  end- 
ways. Everybody  was  rattled,  and  I 
lost  my  head  completely,  bought 
when  I  was  advised  to  sell,  sold  when 
I  was  told  to  buy,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  when  Billy  Caldwell 
came  into  Ike  Bascom's  office  that 
February  morning  I  was  just  grasp- 
ing the  fact  that  I  had  cleaned  up  a 
hot  half-million.  I  knew  I  was  the 
last  man  to  grace  a  house  party,  and  I 
expected  to  have  a  miserable  time; 
but  I  was  so  afraid  I  should  lose  all  I 
had  made  if  I  stayed  in  town,  that  I 
accepted  on  the  instant. 

"  When  we  met  in  Billy's  private 
car  and  I  had  stumbled  through  the 
formality  of  introductions  all  round 
I  found  myself  sitting  next  to  Regfina 
Armitage.  I  had  often  seen  her  and 
long  admired  her,  and  I  knew  her 
reputation  for  icy  reserve.  Feeling 
at  ease  as  regarded  money  matters,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  she  would  afford 
me  excellent  practice  in  developing 
my  social  qualities.  I  determined  to 
make  the  most  violent  love  to  her.  I 
was  quite  confident  that  she  would 
never  suspect  the  truth,  and  as  well 
that  my  grotesque  efforts  would  pro- 
duce no  effect  on  her  marble  heart. 

**  But  three  days  had  not  passed 
before  I  discovered  that  I  was  no 
longer  acting  a  part.  I  was  really, 
hopelessly,  in  love.  Perhaps  the  social 
solitude,  for  which  my  diffident  man- 
ners were  responsible,  had  made  me 
a  keener  observer  than  most  men  ;  but 
anyhow,  I  soon  perceived  that  Re- 
gina's  frigid  demeanor  was  simply  a 
mask  that  she  wore  to  hide  a  warm 
and  sympathetic    nature,   a  coat-of- 


mail  to  protect  herself  from  the  at- 
tacks of  those  who  she  believed 
were  attracted  to  her  merely  by  her 
beauty  or  by  her  wealth,  or  by  the  po- 
tent combination.  I  could  see  that 
she  endured  me  largely  because  of  a 
profound  pity  for  my  painful  bashful- 
ness  and  tor  the  financial  misfortune 
that  she  believed,  on  Billy's  report, 
had  befallen  me. 

*'  I  now  began  to  lay  siege  to  her 
heart  in  real  earnest,  searching,  with 
a  lover's  keen  perception,  for  the 
chinks  in  her  armor,  only  to  find  that, 
through  my  awkward  aim,  my  shafts 
were  glancing  harmlessly  off  from  its 
polished  surface. 

**The  last  day  of  our  stay  had 
come,  and  I  could  not  see  that  I  had 
made  the  least  progress  in  overcoming 
either  my  diffidence  or  her  reserve. 
Since  a  long  walk  was  the  program 
for  the  day,  we  set  out,  as  in  duty 
bound,  and  wandered  on  for  hotirs, 
scarcely  speaking  a  word.  At  last  we 
stood  on  the  bank  of  a  narrow  stream. 
It  was  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
ice. 

**  *  What  are  you  waiting  for?'  asked 
Regina.  *  Aren't  you  going  to  cross 
the  river,  now  you've  come  to  it?' 

***I'm  afraid  it  won't  bear  us,'  I 
replied. 

*** Afraid!  I  might  have  known 
what  your  answer  would  be!'  cried 
Regina.  *  How  do  you  ever  expect 
to  get  anywhere  or  anything  unless 
you  overcome  your  infantile  timid- 
ity? Follow  me,  chicken-heart!  I'm 
not  afraid  of  anything  in  the  world!' 
and  she  stepped  down  on  the  treach- 
erous ice. 

/**Oh,  yes,  you  are!'  I  retorted, 
stung  into  boldness  by  her  di-sdainful 
words.  *You  are  afraid  somebody 
will  marry  you  for  your  beauty  or 
your  money.  ' 

*'  *  I'm  not  !'  she  exclaimed,  with  an 
indignant  stamp  of  her  foot.  It  was 
the  first  and  the  only  time  I  ever  saw 
Regina  lose  her  temper,  and  the  re- 
sult was  disastrous.  There  was  a 
crash,  and  the  ice  gave  way.  Regina 
uttered  a  characteristically  feminine 
scream  and  made  an  instinctive  femi- 
nine grab  for  her  skirts.     The  stream 
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was  not  deep,  and  there  she  stood,  up  effort,  for  she  is  no  featherweight,  I 

to  her  knees  in  the  icy  water,  holding  pulled  her  out  of  the  water  and  set 

on  to  her  dress  with  both  hands.  her  down  on  the  bank  beside  me.     I 

"*0w!    give  me    your  hand  and  was  not  a  dancing  man,  and  I  had 

help  me  out;  I'm  freezing  to  death!*  never  been  so  close  to  her  before;  I 

she  cried.     Her  indignation  went  out  did  not  know  when   I  might  be  so 

of  her  mind  as  the  water  came  into  close   to  her  again,  so   before  I   re- 

her  boots.  leased  her  I  gave  her  a  nice,  big, 

"* Don't  move!*  I  ordered.     I  saw  round  kiss  on  the  cheek. 

my  opportunity  and  I  took  it.    *  Don*t  **  I  had  no  idea  how  she  would  take 

turn  round,  and  don't  let  go  of  your  it,   but  I  felt  it  was  then  or  never. 

clothes.    We're  miles  from  the  house,  Nothing    could    have    surprised    me 

and  you  can  never  walk  back  if  you  more  than  what  she  said.     She  sat  up 

drop  your  petticoats    in  the   water,  straight,  with  her  wet  feet  sticking 

Just  let  me  manage  it,  and  I'll  get  out  over  the  water,  and  gave  me  one 

you  out    with    nothing  worse    than  searching,  penetrating  look, 

wet^feet.'    I  knelt  on  the  bank  and,  **  *  Well/*  she  exclaimed,   *I  guess 

reaching    down,    caught  her    round  you'll  ào,' 

the  waist,  as  she  sto<xl  facing  away  **  And   the   general  verdict  seems 

from  me.      *  Now  lean  back  —  'way  to  be,**  concluded  Bodley,  **thatl*ve 

back,'  I  directed  ;  and  with  a  powerful  done  pretty  well.  *' 

HER   SEALSKIN    SACQUE 

ON  some  far-off  Pacific  rock 
'Mid  wind  and  wave  'twas  bom, 
And  grew  to  meet  the  billow*s  shock 

With  free  and  careless  scorn  ; 
Until  it  left,  at  Fate*s  command, 

A  gentler  realm  to  seek. 
And  hastened  over  sea  and  land 
To  rest  against  her  cheek. 

How  false  to  call  those  hands  unkind 

That  reach  across  the  seas, 
And  levy  tribute  where  they  find 

The  swarming  rookeries! 
They  bring  but  change  from  isles  all  bare, 

From  swirling  surge  and  storm, 
Unto  a  heavenly  haven  where 

They  keep  my  lady  warm. 

And  hence,  oh,  pity  not  the  seals, 

That,  dying,  learn  to  live  ; 
For  doubtless  Death  to  them  reveals 

The  boon  it  has  to  give  ! 
And  I  a  thousand  times  would  die, 

A  thousand  torments  taste. 
At  last  against  her  cheek  to  lie 

Or  clasp  her  slender  waist! 

Edwin  L.  Sabtn. 
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OUT   OF    THE    DEPTHS 

LET  me  forget  her  face  ! 
So  fresh,  so  lovely,  the  abiding  place 
Of  tears  and  smiles  that  won  my  heart  to  her; 
Of  dreams  and  moods  that  moved  my  soul's  dim  deeps. 

As  strong  winds  stir 
Sad  waters  where  the  starlight  glimmering  sleeps. 
In  every  lineament  the  mind  can  trace, 
Let  me  forget  her  face  ! 

Let  me  forget  her  form  ! 
Soft  and  seductive,  that  contained  each  charm, 
Each  grace  the  sweet  word  maidenhood  implies; 
And  all  the  sensuous  youth  of  line  and  curve, 

That  makes  men's  eyes 
Bondsmen  of  beauty  eager  aye  to  serve. 
In  every  part  that  memory  can  warm, 

Let  me  forget  her  form  ! 

Let  me  forget  her,  God! 
Her  who  made  honeyed  love  a  bitter  rod 
To  scourge  my  heart  with,  barren  with  despair; 
To  tear  my  soul  with,  sick  with  vain  desire  ! 

Oh,  hear  my  prayer! 
Out  of  the  hell  of  love's  unquenchable  fire 
I  cry  to  thee,  with  face  against  the  sod, 

Let  me  forget  her,  Godi 

Madison   Cawein. 


NOT    INTERFERING 

MR.   BILDAD— Wife,  the  ship  is  sinking! 
Mrs.  Bildad  {who  is  terribly  seasick) — Well,  let  her  sink,  John. 
BiLDAD — Well,  ain't  I  a-letting  her? 


« 


A   CHRISTMAS    EPITAPH 

POOR  Youngpop  sighs;  his  baby  boy 
Has  gone  to  be  a  saint 
He  took  his  green  and  yellow  toy 
And  ate  off  all  the  paint. 
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By  Belle  Moses 


MISS  LEE'S  one  hobby  was 
fine  china — not  the  usual 
mass  of  bric-à-brac,  but  ex- 
clusively teacups.  There  were  large 
cups  and  small  cups,  fat  cups  and 
slender  cups,  thick  cups  and  thin 
cups,  cups  of  every  known  design  and 
manufacture.  She  loved  to  take  a 
cup  by  the  rim  or  handle,  invert  it 
and  feast  her  eyes  on  the  mark  be- 
neath, and  she  cared  nothing  for 
the  rest  of  the  porcelain  world.  She 
was  no  tea-drinker;  it  was  an  aes- 
thetic love  she  indulged  in,  and  at 
afternoon  teas  this  eager  little  lady 
flitted  among  the  guests  in  her  quaint 
way,  watching  her  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  marks  on  their  respective 
teacups. 

She  looked  like  a  bit  of  old  china 
herself;  her  delicate  face  was  of  cameo 
cut,  without  lines  or  wrinkles,  and 
her  tiny,  graceful  figure  was  free  of 
any  sign  of  age.  Time  and  Miss 
Lee  had  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other;  wherein  she  resembled  Shake- 
speare. She  had  only  two  cares  in 
life — one  was  Felicia,  and  the  other — 
a  hitherto  unsuccessful  search  for  two 
teacups,  with  the  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  saucers,  to  round  out  an 
otherwise  perfect  and  priceless  dozen. 
Miss  Lee  had  secured  them  abroad, 
and  was  so  reticent  concerning  the 
amount  she  paid  for  them  that  her 
friends  respected  her  silence. 

Felicia  was  her  niece,  her  namesake 
and  her  ward,  the  only  daughter  of 
her  only  brother,  Charles,  who  fol- 
lowed a  young  wife  to  an  early  grave  ; 
so  the  Felicias — ^past  and  present — 
dwelt  side  by  side  in  peace  and 
amity. 

A  striking  young  woman  was  Feli- 


cia the  Second.  Her  aunt  took  great 
pride  in  her  social  launching  and  in 
her  remarkable  success,  and  often 
caught  herself  building  gorgeous 
castles  for  the  girl.  She  determined 
that  dear  Charles's  daughter  should 
marry  well,  so  when  the  sun  of  Greorge 
McFarland  rose  on  the  horizon  it  was 
forced  to  pierce  mists  of  cool  civility 
and  baffling  politeness  on  the  little 
lady's  part. 

McFarland  was  an  artist  of  no 
small  talent  and  of  immeasurable 
ambition.  He  came  over  from  Eng- 
land eager  for  work,  and  armed  with 
letters  that  gave  him  at  once  the  entrée 
into  social  and  artistic  circles.  The  first 
thing  he  did  on  reaching  New  York 
was  to  present  these  letters;  the  sec- 
ond was  to  secure  a  fitting  studio,  and 
the  third  was  to  fall  hopelessly  in  love 
with  the  younger  Miss  Lee. 

These  events  followed  one  another 
in  natural  sequence;  his  introduction 
to  the  older  Miss  Lee  secured  an  in- 
vitation to  dine;  in  the  interim  he 
found  his  abiding-place,  and  on  the 
eventful  night,  as  he  sat  beside  Feli- 
cia, the  climax  was  reached. 

An  independent  spirit  in  him  first 
attracted  Felicia,  while  her  aunt  dis- 
covered a  kindred  soul,  for  he,  too, 
delighted  in  artistic  china,  though  his 
preferences  were  more  general.  In- 
deed, in  his  studio  were  many  beauti- 
ful specimens — the  work  of  his  own 
hands — which  could  have  compared 
very  favorably  with  many  celebrated 
bits  of  pottery.  Even  Miss  Lee  was 
forced  to  own  this  when,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  first  visit,  she  examined 
his  treasures. 

**  But  for  the  absence  of  the  mark 
beneath,  we    might   be    tempted  to 
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believe  these  genuine,"  she  observed, 
toying  with  some  exquisite  teacups — 
and  this  from  Miss  Lee,  who  knew 
her  china  as  the  Parisian  knows  his 
Paris,  was  complimentary  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  Misses  Lee  had  been  in- 
formally invited  to  take  tea  in  Mc- 
Fariand's  studio,  and  while  he  and 
Felicia  talked  the  old  lady  wandered 
at  will  among  the  magnetic  teacups 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Mc- 
Fariand  spoke  earnestly  about  his  life 
and  his  career,  and  Felicia  threw  oflf 
her  drawing-room  restraint  and  grew 
delightfully  sweet  and  girlish. 

**  Aunt  Felicia  is  happy,"  she  said. 
"I  really  believe  that  if  she  could 
find  her  two  missing  teacups  she 
would  be  a  perfectly  contented  wom- 
an; but  she  is  always  seeking,  seek- 

mg. 

**Tell  me  about  them,"  asked  Mc- 
Farland,  more  to  hear  the  girl's  rich 
voice  than  from  interest  in  the  nar- 
rative. 

**Aunt  Felicia  came  across  the  set 
year  before  last  in  Italy,  and  I,  of 
course,  was  traveling  with  her,  else 
probably  I  should  not  have  seen  them. 
They  are  of  Royal  Worcester,  and 
very  beautiful,  but  my  aunt  was  able 
to  secure  only  ten  cups  and  saucers. 
My  private  opinion  is  that  two  have 
been  broken  and  cannot  be  replaced, 
though  I  should  not  dare  hint  at  such 
a  thing.  She  says  she  will  never 
show  the  set  unless  it  is  completed, 
and  consequently  those  particular  tea- 
cups are  as  much  a  social  mystery  as 
the  next  engagement,"  she  finished, 
with  a  laugh. 

Then  Miss  Lee  came  suddenly  to 
earth,  said  some  pretty  things  about 
their  pleasant  afternoon,  and  carried 
her  niece  away. 

Felicia  thought  this  special  Winter 
the  most  delightful  she  had  ever  spent, 
and  being  a  most  reasonable  young 
woman,  she  owned  to  herself  that 
George  McFarland  was  the  cause.  As 
for  McFarland,  he  was  more  deeply 
in  love  every  time  he  saw  her — and 
yet  he  hesitated;  he  was  afraid  to  put 
his  love  forward,  so  modestly  clothed 
in  the  world's  goods. 

For  him  it  was  a  noble  fear,  but 


unworthy  of  her.  One  afternoon  he 
went  out  to  walk  off  a  fit  of  restless- 
ness. After  passing  by  the  Lee  man- 
sion three  times,  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination not  to  enter,  he  relented,  on 
the  fourth  turn,  and  rang  the  bell. 

**  No,  sir.  Miss  Lee  is  out,  but  Miss 
Felicia  is  in  the  library,"  the  servant 
told  him.  Would  he  step  into  the  re- 
ception room? 

No,  he  would  not  step  into  the  recep- 
tion room  ;  he  knew  his  way  to  the 
library;  the  accommodating  Thomas 
need  not  announce  him — and  he 
brushed  past  that  disapproving  indi- 
vidual. 

The  library  door  was  ajar,  and  the 
interior  of  the  room  looked  very  cozy 
and  inviting.  A  great  chair  was 
wheeled  up  in  front  of  a  glowing  fire, 
but  from  the  threshold  where  McFar- 
land stood  there  was  only  the  faint 
suggestion  of  a  feminine  presence. 
The  folds  of  a  gray  gown  swept  the 
floor  beside  the  chair,  but  the  high 
back  hid  everything  else. 

His  heart  beat  fast;  he  had  never 
had  her  quite  to  himself.  Most  likely 
she  was  reading,  and  the  book  must 
be  absorbing,  or  she  might  have 
heard  his  very  audible  footsteps  as  he 
hurried  toward  her.  Just  as  he 
reached  her  side  there  was  a  move- 
ment, and  Felicia's  voice  sounded,  per- 
emptory: 

*'  No,  Thomas,  I  am  not  at  home 
this  afternoon.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
visitors." 

**  In  this  case  there  is  only  one," 
said  McFarland,  appearing  before  her 
as  he  spoke.  **  Thomas  disputed  my 
way;  but  then  Thomas  had  not  my 
incentive.  I — well,  really,  now — ^I  do 
beg  your  pardon — I'm  afraid,  unin- 
tentionally I  have  intruded."  For  to 
his  surprise  and  dismay,  Felicia  was 
hurriedly  slipping  a  bedewed  hand- 
kerchief into  her  pocket.  She  had 
been  crying,  and  there  was  a  crumpled 
note  lying  on  the  floor.  McFarland 
handed  it  to  her,  seeing  at  the  same 
time  that  the  written  envelope  was 
in  a  woman's  hand. 

**What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked, 
brusquely,  being  an  Englishman  of 
feeling. 
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"  I'm  angry,"  said  Felicia;  '*  I  never 
cry  nnless  I'm  angry,  and — and  I  sup- 
pose most  girls  would  give  their  heads 
to  be  in  my  boots." 

"  They  couldn't  wear  them.  "  And 
McFarland  gazed  admiringly  at  the 
pretty  slippered  feet.  **  What  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison  ; 
I  suppose  the  remark  holds  good  in 
the  case  of  woman,"  he  observed. 

Felicia  nodded. 

'*  How  did  they  try  to  poison  you?" 

**  Oh,  please  do  not  ask  me." 

**  But  I  insist  upon  knowing.  We 
should  surely  exchange  some  confi- 
dences, else  Where's  our  friendship? 
Pardon  me,  there's  a  card  under  the 
chair — a  recent  visitor?"  Picking  it 
up,  McFarland  read  the  name  of  Regi- 
nald Bentley,  the  well-known  young 
millionaire,  who  had  been  haunting 
Felicia. 

"  I  can  guess,"  he  said;  '*  this  lucky 
dog  has  been  before  me.  He  has  taken 
the  meat  and  left  me  the  poison — and 
you — ^you — "  passionately — **  you  don't 
care  for  him  ;  but  other  women  want 
him — ^and  so  women  have  fallen  since 
the  time  of  Eve.  I  came  here  to-day 
scarcely  knowing  why  I  came — until 
this  moment — which  shows  me  the 
bitterness  of  my  love  for  you,  Felicia. 
I  had  hoped " 

"  What?"  asked  the  girl.  She  was 
looking  up  at  him  from  the  velvet 
depths  of  the  chair,  with  wide  eyes 
and  parted  lips. 

"That  the  love  of  an  honest  man 
would  satisfy  you  more  than  the  glit- 
ter of  this  little  gold- washed  manikin.  " 

"Oh,  oh!  don't  be  rude!"  warned 
Felicia,  her  voice  breaking  a  little. 

**I  must  be  just:  you  do  not  know 
what  a  contemptible  little  cad  he  is  ;  I 
see  him  at  the  club,  among  men.  Fe- 
licia, Felicia,  how  could  you!" 

**I —  I  didn't,"  she  answered,  grow- 
ing redder  than  ever.  **  No,  sir;  not 
a  word  until  you  hear  me — "  and 
the  small  hand  waved  imperatively. 
**  I'm  not  accustomed  to  being  lec- 
tured in  this  way  ;  I  hope  the  state- 
ment I'm  about  to  make  will  close  the 
interview." 

McFarland  bowed. 

**  Mr.  Bentley  came  here  this  after- 


noon," said  Felicia,  sitting  up  very 
straight,  **to  give  me  his  hand  and 
purse.  I  have  refused  to  see  him 
many  times,  but  Aunt  Felicia  is  im- 
pressed by  the  social  importance  of 
such  a  match,  so  the  coward  screened 
himself  behind  a  note  from  her,  and 
offered  me  his  worthless  little  person. 
This  explanation  is  the  tribute  I  pay 
to  my  own  self-esteem.  Good-after- 
noon, Mr.  McFarland." 

**If  you  send  me  away,"  he  said, 
very  quietly,  '*we  may  not  meet  in 
some  time.  " 

She  made  no  reply.  She  was  stand- 
ing, now,  looking  tall  and  stately  in 
the  shadowy  room,  but  she  did  not 
glance  at  him  as  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said. 

**No,  au  revoir  y*  she  replied,  put- 
ting her  hands  behind  her. 

**We  have  gone  too  far  for  half- 
measures,"  he  said,  steadily.  **You 
know  what  I  want,  Felicia,  but  I — 
I  haven't  millions." 

He  turned  abruptly  and  walked  to 
the  door.     Felicia  caught  her  breath. 

**  George!"  She  scarcely  spoke 
above  a  whisper,  but  he  heard  her. 

"Well?" 

"Come  back — ^and  draw  the  cur- 
tainsr-there's  a  draught  somewhere — 
and — and " 

A  half -hour  later,  when  they  were 
more  rational,  they  fell  to  discussing 
Miss  Lee's  inevitable  displeasure. 

"  Only  the  discovery  of  her  teacups 
could  propitiate  her,  and  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  improbable,"  said 
Felicia. 

McFarland  absently  patted  the  hand 
it  was  now  his  privilege  to  hold.  "  I 
might  be  able  to  trace  them  up,  "  he 
suggested,  "  if  I  had  a  cup  and  saucer. 
Do  you  know  where  she  keeps  them?" 

"On  the  top  shelf  of  the  china 
closet.  They  have  never  been  out  of 
their  tissue-paper  wrappings." 

"  She'd  never  miss  them,  even 
though  it  took  me  a  couple  of 
months  for  investigation.  Get  them 
for  me,  dearest.  I  can  only  promise 
that  I'll  guard  them  with  my  life,  if 
need  be.  But  I'll  secure  those  tea- 
cups if  they  are  to  be  found," 
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Felîcîa  left  Wm  for  a  few  moments, 
and  when  she  returned  slipped  a  par- 
cel into  his  hand« 

**  I'm  afraid  of  what  I've  done;  I've 
spent  an  awful  afternoon  of  qualms 
and  heartaches — and — and  the  rest," 
she  said,  blushing,  as  she  sent  him 
away. 

The  next  day  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
among  the  dealers,  who  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  dainty  china,  and 
all  agreed  that  such  specimens  were 
exceedingly  rare.  He  sent  photo- 
graphs of  them  to  the  dealers  abroad 
to  obtain  information,  if  he  could,  con- 
cerning the  place  of  manufacture,  and 
a  month  passed  before  his  patience 
was  rewarded.  One.  dealer  wrote 
that  he  had  discovered,  in  an  obscure 
little  shop,  some  undecorated  teacups 
and  saucers  that  answered  the  de- 
scription, and  he  sent  on  a  couple  of 
each  for  inspection  and  probable 
purchase. 

They  proved  to  be  identical  in  shape 
and  weight,  and  this  fact  paved  the 
way  for  strategy  and  guile.  McFar- 
land  set  himself  to  work,  and  copied 
Miss  Lee's  irreproachable  Royal 
Worcester.  But  he  said  nothing  of 
his  scheme  to  Felicia;  she  must  be 
blameless. 

When  the  deed  was  done,  even  to 
the  clever  firing  of  the  manufactur- 
er's mark,  McFarland  decided  to  give 
a  studio  tea.  He  told  Felicia  that  he 
had  secured  the  teacups;  at  least,  he 
was  candid  enough  to  own,  they  ap- 
peared like  the  genuine  article,  and 
he  would  have  them  en  évidence  at 
the  studio. 

The  guests  were  many,  for  he  was 
a  great  favorite,  but  Miss  Lee  and  her 
niece  arrived  late.  McFarland  him- 
self came  up,  solicitous,  with  one  of 
the  alluring  teacups  for  Felicia,  and 
a  plate  of  cakes. 

'^I  know  Miss  Lee  is  no  tea- 
drinker,"  he  said,  narrowly  watching 
the  growing  excitement  on  the  older 
lady's  face  as  her  eyes  became  riv- 
eted on  Felicia's  teacup. 

**  I  think  I'll  change  my  mind,  if 
you  can  bring  a  teacup  like  Felicia's," 
she  said;  and  her  voice  actually 
trembled. 


**Why,  auntie,"  cried  the  girl, 
**you  never  touch  tea,  you  know!" 

**  It — it  won't  be  tea — ^in  a  cup  like 
that;  it  will  be  nectar.  Just  the  least 
sip,"  she  added,  measuring  to  the 
first  joint  of  her  little  finger. 

"  I  have  one  more  cup  and  saucer 
like  that;  I'll  bring  it  if  the  fellows 
haven't  snapped  it  up.  "  And  McFar- 
land hurried  away,  well  pleased. 

Poor  Miss  Lee  was  nearly  beside 
herself  with  excitement.  Such  a 
find!  She  must  see  the  mark  and  ex- 
amine the  ware! 

She  grasped  the  teacup  and  saucer 
McFarland  brought  her  with  feverish 
haste,  and  eagerly  drank  the  little 
portion  of  tea.  Then  she  inverted 
the  cup  ;  and  sure  enough,  there  was 
the  familiar  mark!  Her  long  and 
ardent  quest  was  ended!  She  beck- 
oned to  McFarland. 

**  Where  did  you  get  these  teacups 
— Felicia's  and  mine?" 

"A  dealer  picked  them  up  abroad. 
Are  they  genuine?"  asked  McFarland, 
innocently. 

"Genuine!  Why,  I've  searched 
the  world  over  for  them;  they  are  the 
missing  two  belonging  to  my  famous 
set — ^you're  heard  of  my  wonderful 
Royal  Worcester?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Now,  I  must  have  these,  at  any 
cost,  at  any  price!" 

"  Really,  Miss  Lee " 

"Yes,  I  know  I'm  unpardonably 
rude!  I'll  apologize  afterward,  but 
I  must  have  them;  I  tell  you  I  must/" 

"They  are  not  for  sale,"  said  Mc- 
Farland, quietly. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  asked  Felicia, 
coming  up. 

"Your  aunt  wants  to  buy  my  tea- 
cups, Miss  Lee." 

"  They  belong  to  my  set,**  pursued 
the  little  woman.  "Mr.  McFarland, 
you  will  make  me  forever  your  debtor 
if  you  will  name  your  price.  Please!" 
and  she  put  the  cup  and  saucer  in 
her  plate  and  clasped  her  gloved 
hands. 

McFarland  glanced  at  Felicia. 
"This  is  pathetic,  Miss  Lee,  and 
would  soften  even  a  harder  heart  than 
mine.     I'll  strike  a  bargain  with  you. 
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If   you   will   give  me    something  of  Miss  Lee  started  and  looked  from 

yours  which  I've  coveted  ever  since  I  one  to  the  other  as  they  stood  before 

landed  in  New  York,  you  may  have  her.     Then   she   lifted  her  treasure- 

the  teacups.  "  trove  and  again  examined  the  mark 

**  Very  well — ^any thing — even  to  the  beneath, 

half  of  my  fortune.     Name  it."  **Give  me  the  teacups,"  she  said. 

"  Felicia."  And  the  little  blind  god  laughed. 


AFTER    THE    SERVICE 

THE  opening  hymn?     It  quite  forsook 
My  memory;  you  see. 
Our  hands  touched  as  we  held  the  book, 
And  that  quite  fuddled  me. 

The  text?    Why,  Dolly,  I  confess 

I  really  failed  to  hear  ; 
*Twas  then  I  watched  that  curl,  I  guess, 

That  strayed  about  your  ear. 

Scored  dancing,  did  he?    Ah,  I  knew 

He  called  us  sinful,  weak. 
You  smiled;  'twas  just  bewitching,  too— 

That  dimple  in  your  cheek. 

At  prayers  I  failed  to  bow,  you  say? 

At  benediction,  too? 
But,  Dolly,  say,  how  could  I  pray 

And  also  look  at  you? 

You  think  church  does  me  little  good? 

It  does  me  much,  although 
I  really  do  not  think  it  would 

\iyou  should  cease  to  go! 

Truman  Roberts  Andrews. 


«<s 


STRUCK    BY   THE    RESEMBLANCE 

LITTLE  RODNEY  (manipulating  his  Christmas  Z^^)— Hoo-ee,  pa! 
Mr,   Scrappington — Well,  what  is  it,  my  son? 
Little   Rodney — Why,  pa,  my  jumpin*-jack  cuts  up  just  like  you  do 
whenever  ma  asks  you  for  money  ! 
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UNAPPRECIATED    FAVOR 

NELL  was  flirting  with  Jim 
Just  to  see  if  I'd  care; 
It  was  hard  luck  for  him — 
Nell  was  flirting  with  Jim, 
While  his  chances  grew  slim 

With  Marie,  over  there. 
Nell  was  flirting  with  Jim 
Just  to  see  if  I'd  care. 


S.  G.  S. 


ONLY    CONFIRMED    HIM 

WIFE — I  made  you  what  you  are,  John. 
Husband — No.     I  was  a  woman-hater  before  I  married  you. 


BEGINNING   AT   HOME 

SHE  spends  a  good  deal  in  charity  work,  I  am  told. 
*' Oh,"  yes,  indeed!     It  was  only 


ii 


the  other  day  she  paid  $150  for  a  slur 


mmg  gown  ! 


HE    HAD    REASONS 

^^  'VT'OU  should  read  the  book  in  the  original.     The  translator  misses  sever 
^      fine  points." 
**  I  dare  say;  but  I  don't  want  to  risk  missing  the  rest  of  them. " 


INCONTESTABLE    PROOF 

BELLE — Do  you  think  Chappie  loves  me? 
Grace — I  know  it.     He  told  me  to-day  that  he  was  going  to  shavç 
his  mustftçhç  SQ  hç  could  devote  mprç  thought  to  you. 
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RUMORS  AND  A  RUNAWAY 

By    Caroline    Duer 


THE  afternoon  sun  was  sending 
long  shafts  of  orange-colored 
light  across  the  green  carpet 
and  the  poppy-cushioned  window-seats 
of  Mrs.  Donaldson's  library.  It  was 
called  the  library  because  it  had  sev- 
eral bookcases  full  of  novels  and 
sporting  records,  and  all  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  lay  on  a  table 
in  the  comer;  because  the  chairs  were 
more  comfortable  there  than  any- 
where else  in  the  house,  and  because 
the  men  were  allowed  to  smoke  as 
they  pleased  and  the  dogs  to  sleep  on 
the  hearth-rug.  There  was  another 
room  called  the  music-room  because 
it  had  a  piano  in  it  on  which  guests 
sometimes  played,  and  a  still  more 
desert  apartment  went  by  the  name  of 
the  drawing-room,  because  it  was  over- 
full of  tables  and  chairs,  brocade,  gild- 
ing, pictures,  mirrors,  cabinets  of 
Dresden  china  and  silver  toys,  and  no- 
body ever  went  into  it. 

Outside  the  house  it  was  Autumn, 
and  the  curled  leaves  blew  crisply 
down  when  the  sharp  fresh  wind 
rustled  the  trees,  but  inside  it  was  as 
Summer,  for  the  sun  and  the  crack- 
ling wood  fires  made  an  agreeable 
warmth,  and  the  scent  of  hothouse 
flowers  was  heavy  in  the  air. 

William,  the  footman,  was  setting 
out  the  tea  table  beside  the  library 
fire,  and  Mr.  Puffles,  the  butler,  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  genial  glow  and 
read  the  morning's  paper  at  arm's 
length,  punctuating  each  item  of  news 
with  the  comments  of  a  ponderous 
and  thoughtful  mind. 

"  See  what  trouble  they're  having 
with  them  Boers,"  said  Mr.  Puffles. 
"  You  mark  my  words,  William,  that 
war's  not  over  yet,  nor  it  won't  be 


while  Ihere's  a  handful  of  them  left 
together.  It's  a  bad  business  getting 
a  badger  out  of  a  barrel,  a  bad  busi- 
ness, a  bad  business.  " 

William  said,  **  I  believe  you,"  and 
finding  his  chief's  attention  now  en- 
gaged by  the  Chinese  question,  he 
succumbed  to  temptation  and  swal- 
lowed a  particularly  succulent  cake 
at  one  mouthful. 

**This  Chinese  matter  is  a  queer 
thing.  It's  but  right  to  Christianize 
them,  of  course,  but  they  say  that  it 
costs  more  than  the  salary  of  two  mis- 
sionaries to  convert  one  heathen. 
Now  that  don't  seem  right,  William, 
it  do  not  seem  right" 

**  Indeed  it  do  not,  Mr.  Puffles,"  re- 
turned the  discreet  William,  hastily 
bolting  another  cake. 

**It  strikes  me  McKinley's  bit  oflf 
more  than  he  can  chew  in  the  Philip- 
pines," continued  Puffles,  flattered  by 
his  subordinate's  ready  acquiescence 
in  his  views,  and  skimming  a  fresh 
column. 

Unfortunately,  William's  resem- 
blance to  the  President  of  these 
United  States  was  here  made  mani- 
fest by  so  severe  a  fit  of  choking  that 
Mr.  Puffles  was  obliged  to  put  down 
the  paper  and  pat  him  on  the  back. 

**  You  don't  feel  yourself  in  any  way 
consumptive,  I  hope,  young  man?"  he 
said,  anxiously.  **  I  had  to  part  with 
my  last  footman  on  that  account  and 
no  other.  Consumption  is  a  very  se- 
rious affair  when  it  once  gets  hold  on 
a  man,  a  very  serious  affair." 

William  barked  out  that  his  state 
was  the  result  of  an  accident  and  in 
no  way  to  be  considered  chronic,  and 
the  butler  turned  his  attention  to  the 
tea  tray. 
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**It's  a  strange  thing  how  them 
drop  cakes  disappears,"  he  observed, 
sternly.  "I  can't  account  for  it  un- 
less the  maids  steal  them  on  me  in  the 
pantry  after  the  tray  is  ready.  I  see 
Mary  sidling  out  of  there  with  my 
own  eyes  not  ten  minutes  ago,"  and 
Mr.  Puffles,  blinking  the  very  eyes 
which  he  had  accused'  Mary  of  annex- 
ing, cleared  his  throat,  suggestively, 
and  glanced  at  the  footman  for  con- 
firmation. 

But  William,  though  an  ordinary 
man,  was  not  lacking  in  chivalry. 

**It  weren't  her,"  he  said,  shortly. 
**  You  may  as  well  know,  Mr.  Puffles, 
that  I'm  great  with  Mary.  She's  my 
sweetheart,  and  don't  you  forget  it, 
so  what's  said  agin  her  is  said  agin 
me.  She  come  to  the  pantry  to  tell 
me  that  she  suspicioned  as  Mr.  Mau- 
rice was  engaged  to  Miss  Julia  Silver- 
ton,  which  I  had  asked  her  for  her  ob- 
servances, as  I'd  some  notions  on  the 
subject  myself.  " 

**  They  have  it  on  them  in  the  ser- 
vants* hall,  I  am  aware,"  remarked 
Puffles,  goggling  with  interest.  **  But 
I  hear  she  have  encouraged  others.  " 

**The  grooms  in  the  stable  passed 
me  the  word,"  said  William,  winking 
and  wiping  his  eyes,  which  were  yet 
full  of  tears  from  his  coughing  fit. 
**  The  very  day  she  come,  and  that's  a 
month  ago  now,  pretty  near,  Thomas, 
who  sat  behind  in  the  T-cart  when 
Mr.  Maurice  drove  her  back  from  the 
station,  Thomas  says  to  me,  *  That's  a 
match,'  he  says." 

**  Thomas  is  a  close  observer,"  said 
the  butler,  **a  very  close  observer. 
And  if  Mr.  Maurice  makes  as  good  a 
husband  as  his  brother,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
she'll  be  a  lucky  young  lady,  a  very 
lucky  yotmg  lady.  I've  served  in  Mr. 
Donaldson's  family  now  these  seven 
year,  and  I've  no  fault  to  find  with 
him,  nor  yet  with  his  wife.  No  fault 
to  find." 

**  Mary  sajrs  that  Miss  Silverton  is 
free  with  her  money,  as  a  lady  should 
be,"  continued  William,  **and  she's 
awful  taking  in  her  ways.  There's 
the  carriage  wheels!  They're  home. 
I  guess  I'd  better  light  the  kettle 
lamp.     They  come  away    after    the 


meet,  most  likely;  they  couldn't  have 
follered,"  and  he  hastily  transported 
himself  after  Puffles  to  the  hall,  where 
he  appeared  as  much  like  an  auto- 
maton as  becomes  a  self-respecting 
footman. 

A  rustle  of  skirts  on  the  floor  and  a 
ripple  of  high  laughter  in  the  air  be- 
trayed the  approach  of  things  femi- 
nine, and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Donaldson 
entered  the  library,  followed  by  her 
guest,  Julia  Silverton. 

Mrs.  Donaldson  was  very  beautiful, 
yellow-haired  and  white-skinned,  with 
the  most  delightfully  aquiline  of  little 
noses  and  the  shallowest,  sleepiest, 
most  tawny  eyes  in  the  world.  The 
hottest  night,  the  coldest  day,  the 
longest  journey,  the  most  wearing 
anxiety  never  left  a  line  of  trouble 
or  a  trace  of  fatigue  on  her  perfect 
face,  nor  softened  the  tones  of  her 
clear,  hard  voice. 

Miss  Silverton's  good  looks  were 
more  subtle.  Her  eyes  were  dusky 
blue,  and  though  the  surface  laughed 
or  languished,  underneath  they 
seemed  full  of  the  wonderment  and 
mystery  of  all  the  ages  of  the  world. 
The  abundant  brown  waves  of  her 
hair  clung  more  closely  to  her  head 
than  the  fashion  of  the  day  demanded 
Her  mouth  in  repose  was  sweet  and 
serious,  despite  the  little  secret  curves 
of  merriment  at  the  comers.  Her 
manner  was  courteous  and  consider- 
ate and  her  voice  gentle. 

**You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are 
cold,  Julia?"  said  Mrs.  Donaldson,  as 
the  younger  woman  drew  near  the 
fire,  pulling  off  her  gloves  and  warm- 
ing her  pink  palms  and  widespread 
fingers  at  the  blaze. 

**I'm  always  cold  when  the  Sum- 
mer's over,  "  answered  Julia.  **  I  feel 
stiff  all  over,  like  a  snake,  as  soon  as 
the  thermometer  goes  below  seventy. 
How  glad  I  am  that  tea  is  ready! 
Very  weak,  please,  Constance,  with 
two  lumps  of  sugar  and  no  cream.  I 
hate  a  thick  drink!" 

** There,"  said  her  friend,  handing 
her  the  cup;  **but  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  drink  it  like  that,  it's  so 
washy.  " 

**You  don't  see  how  I  can  do  a 
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great  many  things  that  I  do,  or  dis- 
like a  great  many  things  that  I  dis- 
like.    It's  a  matter  of  habit.  " 

**Or  take  so  long  in  making  up 
your  mind  what  you  do  like,  if  that's 
a  matter  of  habit,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Donaldson.  **When  are  you  and 
Maurice  coming  to  an  understanding? 
You  really  are  the  most  tiresome  peo- 
ple to  watch  through  a  flirtation.  '* 

*'  There's  no  occasion  for  watching 
us,"  said  Miss  Silverton,  calmly, 
drawing  the  skirt  of  her  brown  cloth 
dress  out  of  the  way  of  a  shower  of 
sparks  that  had  just  burst  in  a  minia- 
ture explosion  from  the  flaming  logs. 
"To  all  intents  and  purposes  we 
are  engaged." 

**  Since  when?"  cried  Mrs.  Donald- 
son. *'I  congratulate  you  both,  but 
of  course  I  can't  pretend  to  be  sur- 
prised. Gilbert  will  be  delighted.  I 
wonder  whether  Maurice  has  told 
him!  I  hope  they'll  get  safely 
through  the  run.  Maurice  was  on 
The  Demon,  and  he's  apt  to  rush  his 
fences  when  he  is  fresh."  Julia 
looked  anxious.  **But  it's  all  right. 
He  rides  like  a  centaur.  Shall  you 
announce  it  at  once?  What  will  your 
ring  be?"  glancing  at  her  own  spark- 
ling fingers. 

**I  don't  know  yet,"  said  Julia, 
laughing,  **but  not  a  solitaire.  No, 
no,  I  shall  not  announce  it  now.  I 
hate  long  engagements,  and  being  in- 
dependent as  I  am,  without  any  rela- 
tions and  quite  my  own  mistress,  I 
have  nobody's  opinion  to  ask.  Of 
course  Maurice  has  told  Gilbert,  but 
I  should  prefer  that  no  one  else  know 
for  a  little  while — ^just  until  we  have 
our  plans  more  settled.  " 

"Well,  I  shall  advise  Maurice  to 
hurry  your  plans,  my  dear;  we  all 
know  you  are  a  very  elusive  lady." 

Julia  looked  up  quickly.  **  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Donaldson  laughed  her  little, 
hard  laugh.  **  Well,  there  have  been 
stories  about  you — and  John  Herbert, 
for  instance,"  she  suggested. 

"There  would  always  have  been 
stories  about  me  and  some  man  or 
other,  because  the  death  of  my  father 
and  mother  left  me  free,  from  the 


moment  I  was  grown  up,  to  do  what 
I  pleased  with  myself  and  a  modest 
competence.  John  Herbert  was  a 
celebrated  artist,  and  I  chose  to  make 
a  friend  of  him.  Of  course,  people 
talked,  but  I  don't  see  how  that  points 
to  my  elusiveness.  " 

"Are  you  sure  you  did  not  make 
something  else  of  him?"  inquired  her 
hostess.  "You  may  as  well  admit 
it  ;  everyone  says  so.  " 

"You  mean  a  fool  or  a  lover,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Miss  Silverton,  "and  that 
it  would  be  rather  a  feather  in  my 
cap  to  confess  it.  Well,  I'm  afraid  I 
can't  take  that  glory  to  myself;  but  it 
is  true  that  I  was  once  almost  engaged 
to  Mr.  Herbert  for  a  week,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  we  decided  that  he 
could  not  be  both  my  husband  and  a 
celebrated  artist.  That  was  almost 
two  years  ago.  You  see  he  preferred 
to  retain  the  more  independent  posi- 
tion. Landscapes  are  less  exacting 
than  ladies,  and  one  can  represent 
them  in  what  moods  one  pleases,  and 
leave  them  when  one  is  tired  of 
them." 

"  Everybody  says  he  was  very  much 
in  love  with  you." 

"And  everybody  else  says  I  was 
very  much  in  love  with  him,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  do  not  think  either  of 
us  was  in  love,  and  we  did  not  under- 
stand each  other  in  the  least,  though 
we  were  desperately  interested.  He 
made  a  picture  of  me  once,  the  only 
portrait  he  ever  painted,  and  he  used 
to  tell  me  I  had  an  inscrutable  ex- 
pression, which  flattered  me  im- 
mensely. It  would  have  been  a  won- 
derful likeness  if  it  had  ever  been 
finished.  I  always  promised  to  go 
back  for  the  last  sittings.  Perhaps 
some  day  I  may.  " 

"It's  rather  odd  his  having  hap- 
pened to  take  a  house  and  come  down 
hereto  paint  this  Autumn, "remarked 
Constance,  eyeing  her  friend  nar- 
rowly. 

But  Julia's  face  gave  no  sign  of  dis- 
composure. 

"Is  he  really  here?"  she  said. 
"  What  house  has  he  taken,  and  when 
did  he  come?  I  have  not  seen  him 
anywhere;  have  you?" 
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"No,"  returned  the  other.  **But 
Maurice  told  me  he  had  taken  that 
little  farm  at  the  crossroads,  and  he 
came  down  last  week.  " 

**  I  wonder  Maurice  did  not  men- 
tion it  to  me.  *' 

**  Perhaps  he  was  jealous,"  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Donaldson. 

Maurice's  ladylove  laughed  and 
helped  herself  to  cake — her  fancy  set 
to  the  same  kind  as  that  beloved  by 
William,  the  footman. 

**  I  don't  think  he  is  of  a  jealous 
disposition,"  said  she.  **Of  course, 
he  is  enough  a  man  of  the  world  to 
pay  the  woman  he  likes  the  compli- 
ment of  watchful  attention,  but  I 
think  he  would  consider  only  himself 
to  blame  if  my  fancy  went  wandering. 
He  would  not  be  really  *  jealous  '  un- 
less I  gave  him  cause  sufl&cient  to 
lead  to  his  cutting  off  my  nose,  or 
whatever  it  is  they  do  to  untrust- 
worthy ladies.  Jealousy  is  an  absurd, 
futile  sort  of  passion.  I  can't  under- 
stand it." 

**  How  would  you  feel,  now,  if  an- 
other woman  tried  to  interfere  be- 
tween you  and  Maurice?"  inquired 
Constance,  curiously. 

**  Only  reasonably  amused  at  her 
efforts,  at  present,"  answered  Julia. 
**  I  am  not  afraid,  but  if  I  were — ^if  I 
thought  that  another  woman  could 
take  him  from  me,  I  should  try  to  find 
out  what  there  was  in  her  that  pleased 
him,  and  do  it  better  myself.  And  if 
she  still  attracted  him  she  would  be 
the  stronger  and  have  a  right  to  win. 
At  all  events,  I  should  not  be  jealous. 
I  should  play  as  long  as  there  was 
any  chance,  and  when  the  game  was 
over  throw  my  cards  on  the  table  with 
a  good  grace.  How  I  hate  cards,  by 
the  way!  Don't  play  bridge  this 
evening,  Constance,  please." 

**  Well,  I  like  my  rights,"  said  Mrs. 
Donaldson.  **And  what  belongs  to 
me  is  not  to  be  interfered  with  light- 
ly, whether  I  care  for  it  or  not. 
People  who  fight  me  have  all  the 
trouble  they  want.  You  don't  really 
care  for  your  own  way,  Julia,  even 
when  you  know  what  it  is.  I'm  afraid 
you  are  rather  weak,  my  dear.  " 

Julia  smiled,  and  then  sighed  re- 


flectively. Was  she  weak?  she  won- 
dered. In  all  minor  questions  she 
knew  she  yielded  to  Constance,  who 
had  distinct  opinions  on  every  sub- 
ject, no  matter  how  trifling;  but  was 
she  weak  in  the  things  worth  while  to 
be  strong  about?     She  hoped  not. 

The  sound  of  wheels  on  the  gravel 
attracted  their  attention  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  Mrs.  Donaldson  glanced 
out  of  the  window. 

**  Heavens!"  she  exclaimed.  '*  It's 
Mrs.  Cacklethorpe's  carriage.  Now 
we  shall  have  all  the  gossip  of  the 
neighborhood — why  Mrs.  Bramble  has 
parted  with  her  cook  ;  who  pays  Mrs. 
Mongoose's  bills  ;  whether  Mr.  Crusty 
drinks  or  is  only  insane,  and  what 
brings  Mr.  Herbert  to  this  bailiwick. 
She  will  be  sure  to  ask  you  whether 
you  are  engaged  to  Maurice,  so  he 
prepared.  " 

As  she  spoke  the  horses  drew  up  at 
the  door,  and  the  bell  pealed  impor- 
tantly. In  a  few  minutes  the  sympa- 
thetic voice  of  Puffles  announced  Mrs. 
Cacklethorpe,  and  that  stately  lady 
entered  the  room,  her  long  nose  in 
the  air,  her  stiff  skirt  pointed  out 
ahead  of  her  like  the  cowcatcher  of 
an  engine,  and  her  humorous  eyes 
roving  from  side  to  side  in  parrot 
glances.  Many  flounces  rustled  at  her 
knees  and  a  rich  mantle  hung  from 
her  shoulders. 

**  I  thought  I  would  come  in  for  a 
few  minutes  as  I  was  passin*,  Mrs. 
Donaldson,"  she  said,  **  to  ask  you  for 
the  address  of  that  housekeeper  you 
spoke  of  the  other  day.  If  she  is  very 
good  she  might  suit  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Bramble,  who  is  in  great  diflSculties 
with  her  servants  just  now.  Really, 
this  servant  question,  my  dear,  com- 
plicates life  dreadfully,  and  country 
life  especially.  Yes.  But  between 
ourselves,  I'm  afraid  the  Brambles 
are  a  little  close — they  count  their 
pennies  very  carefully,  and  I  have 
heard  that  there  was  a  lack  of  butcher's 
meat  below  stairs,  and  a  tendency  to 
scrimp  on  skim-milk.  Of  course,  when 
we  go  there  everything  is  of  the  best, 
but  I  fancy  they  make  up  for  it  at 
other  times.  Yes.  And  you  know, 
my  dear,  servants  are  human  bein's, 
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after  all,  and  they  do  not  like  to  be 
starved  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Of 
course  we  can't  tell  her  that,  but  I 
thought  a  good  housekeeper " 

"111  give  you  the  address,"  said 
Constance,  crossing  the  room  to  the 
writing  table,  **  and  in  the  mean- 
time Julia  will  make  you  a  cup  of 
tea." 

**I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  say 
how  do  you  do.  Miss  Silverton?  "  Mrs. 
Cacklethorpe  went  on,  seating  herself 
beside  the  tea  table.  **  We  married 
women  have  such  tiresome  domestic 
details  always  harassin*  our  minds. 
Stay  single  as  long  as  you  can,  my 
dear,  though  if  all  one  hears  is  true, 
that  won't  be  for  long.  You  have 
been  here  for  some  time,  haven't  you? 
How  much  longer  are  you  goin'  to 
stay?  I  suppose  you  have  not  quite 
made  up  your  mind.  Well,  it  is  a 
most  charmin'  place,  as  I  said  to  Mr. 
Herbert — ^John  Herbert,  you  know — 
who  dined  with  me  last  night.  You 
know  John  Herbert?  But  of  course 
you  do.  Yes.  I  remember  when  we 
all  thought —  Well,  well,  we  mustn't 
gossip  too  soon  this  time,  must  we? — 
in  spite  of  his  sudden  appearance  in 
the  neighborhood.  And  then  he's  not 
the  only  one,  is  he?  I'm  afraid  you 
modem  young  women  are  great  hands 
for  flirtin'.  Yes.  They  did  say  this 
Summer,  at  Homburg,  that  Marian 
Dexterous  was  havin'  a  desperate 
affair  with  Herbert.  But  then 
Marian's  affairs — I  really  believe  they 
drove  her  husband  into  a  decline. 
He  had  neither  the  heart  nor  the 
spirit  to  follow  her  through  so  many 
of  them  and  resist  disease,  too,  so  he 
died,  and  she  went  about  with  her 
eyes  turned  up  and  a  crape  veil  float- 
in'  down  her  back,  and  everyone 
said  she  looked  too  lovely,  and  so 
young  to  be  a  widow.  For  my  part, 
I  don't  think  that  kind  of  woman 
is  ever  too  young  or  too  old  to  be 
a  widow." 

**  She  certainly  is  a  wonderful  per- 
son," said  Julia,  handing  Mrs.  Cackle- 
thorpe her  cup.  **  I  don't  know  any- 
body who  gives  you  such  an  impres- 
sion of  health  and  strength  and  a 
sort  of  joyous  vitality  as  she  does. 


She  is  always  in  high  spirits.  And 
how  she  rides!  She  has  the  pluck  of 
a  schoolboy.  " 

**  Pluck?  Yes,  I  suppose  she  has," 
answered  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe.  **I 
know  I'd  never  have  the  courage  to 
go  flyin'  over  those  great  big  fences, 
even  if  I  did  have  a  gentleman  on 
each  side  of  me  and  one  ridin*  behind, 
to  pick  me  up  if  I  fell  off.  " 

**  I'm  afraid  he'd  be  more  likely  to 
jump  on  you,  if  you  fell  off,  Mrs. 
Cacklethorpe,"  said  Constance,  with 
her  high  little  laugh.  **  Here's  the 
address  you  wanted.  The  woman 
used  to  keep  house  fof  old  Mr.  Don- 
aldson ;  that  is  why  I  know  something 
about  her.  When  he  and  my  sister- 
in-law  went  to  live  abroad  they  took 
her  with  them,  but  she  didn't  like  it, 
and  after  trying  it  for  some  months 
has  just  come  home.  I  don't  recom- 
mend her.  I  never  recommend  serv- 
ants or  dressmakers;  but  she  might 
do." 

**Well,  I'll  tell  Mrs.  Bramble,"  re- 
turned her  visitor,  rising.  **And 
speakin*  of  your  father-in-law,  I  must 
tell  you  that  when  I  was  in  Paris  they 
said  he  was  perfectly  crazy  about 
Marian  Dexterous.  That  was  last 
Winter,  you  know,  when  she  thought 
she  had  enough  voice  for  the  stage 
and  went  abroad  to  study.  I  couldn't 
help  thinkin'  of  it  to-day  when 
I  saw  your  husband  so  attentive  to 
her.  Everyone  said  that  old  Mr. 
Donaldson  was  perfectly  infatuated 
by  her,  and  his  daughter  was  fright- 
ened to  death  for  fear  he'd  marry  her, 
or  leave  her  a  fortune  or  some  thin'. 
Aren't  men  strange,  my  dear?  You 
never  know  where  the  old  Adam  will 
break  out;  the  older  the  queerer. 
Yes.  Well,  I  must  go  home.  Did 
you  know,  speakin*  of  queer  people, 
that  they  have  had  to  shut  up  old 
Mr.  Crusty?  Couldn't  stand  him,  my 
dear.  Took  to  squirtin'  the  garden 
hose  in  the  drawin'-room  winder,  be- 
cause he  said  the  devil  was  standin* 
in  a  comer  all  dressed  in  flames.  A 
little  touched  here,"  tapping  her 
forehead.  **A11  cocktails,  my  dear. 
Grood-bye.  Mr.  Cacklethorpe  hates 
me   to  keep   those   horses   standin'. 
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Good-bye,  Miss  Silverton;  don't  keep 
us  waitin*  too  long  for  news." 

Mrs.  Donaldson  touched  the  bell, 
and  Puffles,  who  was  already  stationed 
in  the  hall,  feeling,  doubtless,  that  it 
was  about  time  for  the  visit  to  ter- 
minate, reproachfully  conducted  Mrs. 
Cacklethorpe  to  her  carriage. 

Julia  gave  herself  a  little  shake 
and  stretched  her  arms  up  above 
her  head  with  a  half-smothered 
yawn. 

**  Well,  now  we  know  about  every- 
thing," she  said,  **and  can  go  peace- 
fully to  dress  for  dinner.  I  wish  the 
men  were  home." 

** Here  they  come, "exclaimed  Con- 
stance. **  I  hear  their  horses*  hoofs 
on  the  road.  I  must  tease  Gilbert 
about  Mrs.  Dexterous.  " 

**I  hope  there  were  no  falls  to- 
day," said  Julia. 

**Oh,  my  dear,  when  you  have 
been  married  as  long  as  I  have  you 
won't  be  so  nervous  about  it.  I  never 
worry  myself  until  I  have  to.  It's 
much  the  best  way.  " 

Julia  did  not  answer.  She  went  to 
the  window  and  peered  out  into  the 
dusk.  Beyond  the  terrace,  which 
terminated  in  a  balustrade,  with  urns 
that  marked  the  position  of  the  steps 
leading  down  to  the  sunk  garden,  she 
could  just  distinguish  the  dim  yellow- 
ish loop  of  the  road  where  it  turned 
off  to  the  stable.  It  seemed  as  if 
two  shadows  passed  across  it,  and  she 
sighed  a  little  sigh  of  relief  and  slid 
down  among  the  cushions  in  the  win- 
dow-seat, resting  her  head  against  the 
wainscoting.  They  were  safe,  then. 
She  thought  of  Maurice  with  a  feeling 
of  tenderness  and  content  and  lack 
of  responsibility  which  was  delightful 
to  her.  Other  men  who  loved  her 
had  sometimes  been  an  effort.  He 
was  none.  Whatever  mood  she  was 
in  was  the  mood  that  seemed  to  suit 
him  best.  He  was  always  pleased 
with  her,  and  she  was  so  mentally  at 
ease  with  him  that  she  hardly  knew 
where  her  ideas  ended  and  his  began. 
He  never  took  things  for  granted. 
He  never  made  mistakes.  If  she 
wanted  to  talk,  he  listened  and  loved 
her,  and  if  she  preferred  to  remain 


silent  he  was  always  able  and  willing 
to  amuse  her.  In  fact,  he  was  so 
perfect  a  lover  that  Miss  Silverton 
sometimes  forgot  that  the  man  inside 
was  not  the  kind  of  person  with  whom 
she  could  do  exactly  as  she  pleased, 
and  upon  the  few  occasions  when  this 
was  brought  somewhat  forcibly  to  her 
notice  it  gave  her  sensations  which, 
though  half -indignant,  were  far  from 
unpleasing.  She  was  beginning  to 
be  lazy  about  choosing  her  own  path 
through  the  world.  It  was  a  relief  at 
times  to  give  up  the  management  of 
everything,  including  herself,  to  some- 
one who  knew  the  way  she  wanted  to 
go  as  well  as  she  did,  if  not  better. 
Her  real  power  over  him  she  never 
doubted. 

She  watched  for  the  two  figures  to 
come  up  from  the  stable.  Somehow 
it  reminded  her  of  her  childhood, 
this  sitting  curled  up  in  the  window- 
seat,  looking  out  into  the  gathering 
darkness.  She  used  to  sit  so  when 
she  was  a  little  girl,  a  very  melancholy 
little  girl,  thinking  of  ships  that 
went  down  in  the  night,  and  children 
who  were  lost  and  couldn't  get  home, 
and  one  awful  story,  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  in  a  child's  book 
at  all,  about  an  evilly  disposed  gentle- 
man who  kept  a  sort  of  inn  among 
the  mountains  somewhere  and  mur- 
dered any  traveler  who  ow^ned  a 
watch  of  sufficient  beauty  to  excite 
covetousness.  Julia  had  not  minded 
his  desire  for  watches,  nor  even  his 
somewhat  high-handed  method  of  ob- 
taining them,  but  he  had  had  a  secret- 
ive habit  of  throwing  the  bodies  of 
his  victims  down  an  apparently  bot- 
tomless well,  and  it  had  been  one  of 
the  horrors  of  her  childhood.  Suppose 
one  of  them  had  not  been  quite  dead, 
and  he  had  gone  on  falling,  falling, 
down,  down,  forever  into  that  black 
hole! 

She  remembered  the  story  to-night 
and  laughed  a  little  at  her  old  ter- 
rors, and  thought  she  would  tell  Mau- 
rice about  them.  One  could  tell 
Maurice  anything,  secure  of  his  sym- 
pathy if  not  of  his  approval.  She 
wondered  how  much  hè  knew  about 
her  and    John  Herbert.     They    had 
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really  been  pretty  nearly  in  love  with 
each  other,  he  and  she.  But  after 
all,  what  was  there  to  know?  Even 
supposing  he  had  come  here  to  see 
her,  which  was,  of  course,  an  absurd 
thing  to  think — oh,  ridiculous! — there 
was  nothing  to  know  or  tell.  Con- 
stance's voice  roused  her. 

'*  Are  they  coming  yet,  '  Marianna?' 
You  look  too  pathetic.  " 

Before  Julia  could  reply  the  silence 
was  broken  by  the  sound  of  stiffly 
booted  feet  stamping  themselves  lim- 
ber on  the  piazza,  and  by  Gilbert's 
hearty  voice  exclaiming,  as  the 
brothers  came  in  together: 

"  He  pecked  badly  when  he  landed 
after  that  last  fence.  The  poor  old 
beggar  was  tired  out,  and  I  nearly 
went  over  his  head.  But  I  say, 
Maurice,  didn't  Mrs.  Dexterous  go 
well  !  I  declare,  she's  afraid  of  noth- 
ing, and  that  big  brute  she  rode  was 
out  of  her  hand  the  whole  way.  Why 
didn't  you  follow,  Constance?"  he 
continued,  for  by  this  time  he  had 
got  within  speaking  distance  of  his 
wife.  **You  could  have  seen  the 
whole  run  from  the  road.  " 

**  I  didn't  care  about  it  particularly,  " 
she  answered,  *'and  Julia  was  cold, 
so  we  came  home.  " 

"  Julia  mustn't  be  allowed  to  take 
cold,  on  any  .account,"  he  said,  his 
kind,  handsome,  red-brown  face  light- 
ing up  with  a  smile.  "  Maurice  has 
told  me,  Miss  Silverton,  and  I  never 
was  more  pleased  about  anjrthing. 
I'm  awfully  glad,  and  I  have  nearly 
shaken  his  arm  off  congratulating 
him.  If  I  had  not  mistrysted  with 
the  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  dark,  and 
so  covered  one  side  of  my  face  with 
green  mould,  I  should  ask  permission 
to  kiss  my  future  sister-in-law,  but  as 
it  is " 

**  As  it  is,  your  future  sister-in-law 
will  kiss  you,"  said  Julia,  laughing 
and  standing  on  tiptoe  to  suit  the 
action  to  the  word,  **  without  waiting 
to  be  asked.  " 

Gilbert  looked  much  gratified. 

"That  is  really  an  awfully  nice 
woman,"  he  could  be  heard  saying  to 
his  wife  in  the  hall,  as  she  swept  him 
oflE  to  have  his  bruised  cheek  treated 


with  some  particular  remedy  of  her 
own. 

They  had  got  no  further  than  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  however,  when 
there  was  a  second  tramping  of  feet 
on  the  piazza,  the  upper  half  of  the 
door  swung  open  and  a  laughing,  joy- 
ous face,  with  pink  cheeks,  loosened 
hair  and  a  riding  hat  pushed  well  ofiE 
the  forehead,  looked  in. 

**Oh,  please,  Constance  dear,  have 
pity  on  a  poor  wayfarer,"  said  the 
owner  of  the  face,  settling  her  ac- 
curately tied  white  stock  with  one 
hand  and  pushing  open  the  lower 
part  of  the  door  with  the  other. 
**Crusticuss  wrenched  ofiE  a  shoe 
scrambling  down  a  bank  on  the  way 
home  and  he  has  been  limping  along 
for  miles,  until  finally  I  had  to  get  off 
and  lead  him.  And  there  we  were, 
ever  so  far  from  help — a  great,  big, 
lame  horse  and  a  very  tired  and  foot- 
sore rider.  You  can't  think  how  for- 
lorn it  was,  Mr.  Donaldson!  And 
then  I  thought  of  you  and  your  com- 
fortable stable,  and  I  stopped  and 
gave  Crusticuss  to  your  man.  You 
don't  mind,  do  you?  He  was  so 
pleased,  poor  old  fellow,  not  to  go 
any  farther." 

**Come  in,  Marian!"  cried  Con- 
stance. **You  needn't  go  any  far- 
ther, either;  we  will  take  care  of  you 
and  send  you  home  after  dinner." 

**Of  course,"  echoed  Gilbert,  look- 
ing at  her  merry  eyes  and  glowing 
color  with  undisgnised  admiration, 
**  of  course  you  will  stay  to  dinner." 

**Well,  I  was  rather  hoping  you 
might  let  me  have  a  bath  and  a  bite, 
but  what  shall  I  do  with  Mr.  Herbert?" 
looking  over  her  shoulder  into  the 
darkness,  out  of  which  a  tall  figure 
suddenly  seemed  to  grow.  **  He  was 
taking  an  owlish  prowl  at  this  un- 
earthly hour — ^to  rest  his  eyes,  he  said 
— ^and  I  met  him  just  at  your  gate  and 
made  him  walk  up  to  the  house  with 
me.  Won't  you  ask  him  to  dine,  too, 
Constance?" 

A  cordial  invitation  was  extended 
to  Mr.  Herbert  across  the  door,  and 
he  accepted  it  with  a  hesitation  of 
manner  that  sat  somewhat  strangely 
on  a  person  of  his  decided  appearance. 
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John  Herbert  was  a  man  whom 
Nature  had  singled  out  for  success  by 
giving  him  the  power  of  belief  in 
himself  without  destroying  his  appre- 
ciation of  other  people's  beliefs.  He 
took  life  lightly  and  tolerantly,  but 
his  eyebrows  were  intensely  drawn 
together,  and  his  gray  eyes  observed 
you  keenly  from  t^nrath  them.  His 
red  hair  rose  crested  from  his  head, 
and  he  carried  his  chin  forward  in  a 
way  that  those  who  did  not  admire 
him  called  supercilious.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  did  not  quite  like  the 
position  in  which  Mrs.  Dexterous  had 
placed  him,  but  also  that,  no  matter 
where  he  might  be  placed,  he  was  in- 
finitely capable  of  making  the  best  of 
the  situation. 

**  I  will  dine  with  pleasure  if  I  may 
go  back  to  my  house  to  dress,"  he 
said.  *  *  One  feels  so  demoralized  after 
a  long  tramp." 

**He  is  so  particular,"  said  Mrs. 
Dexterous,  in  the  possessive  tone  a 
woman  insensibly  adopts  to  the  man 
with  whom  she  is  flirting.  **Now,  / 
must  stay  as  I  am,  and  I  am  much 
more  demoralized  by  my  long  tramp 
than  he  is.  He  didn't  have  to  drag 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  lame  horse 
about  these  dismal  lanes.  " 

**  Constance  will  lend  you  anjrthing 
you  want,"  promised  Constance's  hus- 
band, hospitably.  **  You'd  better 
have  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit, 
Mrs.  Dexterous.  You  must  be  tired. 
The  tea  will  be  cold  by  this  time,  and 
dinner  is  a  long  way  off.  " 

The  whole  party  moved  toward  the 
library. 

**  Shall  we  find  the  lovers  there?" 
asked  Marian,  with  an  exaggerated 
air  of  caution. 

**  Etiquette,  etiquette,  Marian!" 
cried  Mrs.  Donaldson  from  behind. 
**  There  are  no  people  answering  to 
that  name  in  this  house." 

**Oh,  well,  my  dear,  we  all  guess 
what  is  going  on,  if  we  don't  exactly 
see  it,"  replied  the  other,  laughing 
mockingly.  "We  are  not  so  dull  as 
all  that,  you  know.  " 

**You  might  enlighten  the  igno- 
rance of  the  stranger  within  your 
gates,"  suggested  Mr.  Herbert.     "If 


there  is  anything  going  on  which  a 
fellow  mortal  ought  to  know,  tell  me. 
I've  been  abroad  for  some  time,  you 
must  remember.  " 

"It  is  only  some  nonsense  Mrs. 
Dexterous  chooses  to  think  about  my 
brother-in-law  and  Miss  Silverton, 
who  is  stajring  with  me;  and  what 
Mrs.  Dexterous  thinks  she  doesn't 
mind  saying,  you  know." 

"  Come,  Constance,  isn't  it  really 
true?"  in  an  engaging  whisper. 

"  So  Miss  Silverton  is  staying  with 
you?"  said  John  Herbert.  *  *  She  used 
to  be  a  very  good  friend  of  mine.  I 
hope  she  has  not  forgotten  me." 

These  last  words  were  spoken  as 
they  entered  the  room,  and  Julia 
came  forward  to  meet  them. 

"You  are  so  little  forgotten,"  she 
answered,  shaking  hands  with  Mrs. 
Dexterous,  but  looking  at  him, 
"that  only  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
was  speaking  of  you  to  Mrs.  Don- 
aldson." 

They  stood  talking  together  for  a 
little,  apart,  while  the  others  formed 
a  group  round  the  fire.  Maurice  was 
being  rallied  by  Mrs.  Dexterous  for 
having  gone  less  well  than  usual  that 
day,  by  reason  of  having  lately  lost 
his  heart  (pause) — for  hunting. 

"  Is  it  really  you?"  said  John  Her- 
bert. "What  tricks  has  Fate  been 
playing  us  that  we  have  not  met  for 
so  long?" 

"  You  did  not  know  I  was  here?" 
(One  may  be  interested  in  such  mat- 
ters, although  one  is  engaged.) 

"  Oh,  your  comings  and  goings  are 
chronicled  in  the  papers,"  he  an- 
swered. "  I  knew  that  Miss  Julia  Sil- 
verton had  been  staying  at  Meadow- 
ford,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  I 
should  still  find  you  here.  Ladies  of 
your  kind  are  elusive.  They  seldom 
stay  long  in  one  place.  " 

"That  is  the  second  time  this  af- 
ternoon I  have  been  called  elusive," 
complained  Julia.  "People  seem  to 
have  a  very  mistaken  impression  of 
my  character,  but  I  did  not  think  that 
I  should  find  you  in  the  ranks  of  my 
traducers." 

"  I  don't  know  who  has  better  cause 
to    be,"    he    responded,     laughing. 
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**  Everybody  knows  that  I  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  you." 

**  There's  not  a  pin  to  choose  be- 
tween lis,  so  far  as  our  conduct  to- 
ward each  other  goes,"  she  said, 
smiling;  "but  I  don't  call  you 
names.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  again,  and  I  hope  you 
are  equally  glad  to  see  me.  " 

**  I'm  going  to  dine  here  to-night," 
he  observed,  abruptly. 

'*  I  was  always  one  to  accept  the  in- 
evitable gracefully,"  answered  Miss 
Silverton. 

*'  May  we  sit  comfortably  in  a  cor- 
ner and  talk  frivolously  while  the 
others  play  bridge,  as  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  do  if  Mrs.  Dexterous  has  any- 
thing to  say  about  it?" 

*'  Frivolously?  Not  at  all.  I  shall 
give  you  a  full,  true  and  particular 
account  of  every  minute  of  my  life 
since  I  last  saw  you."  It  is  exhila- 
rating to  believe  one's  self  admired, 
and  Julia,  finding  herself  in  good 
spirits,  could  not  help  being  a  little 
mischievous. 

**It  may  even  come  to  that,"  he 
said.  "  A  woman  will  tell  a  man  al- 
most anything  rather  than  sit  silent 
with  him  after  dinner,  but  perhaps  it 
would  be  safer  for  me  to  play  bridge 
and  leave  you  to  the  society  of — shall 
we  say  another  adorer?" 

**  Prudence  was  ever  your  strongest 
failing,"  returned  Julia,  **  so  we  had 
better  say  another  adorer." 

**  Now,  dear  Mr.  Herbert,  if  you 
are  going  home  to  dress,  do  go,  or 
you  will  keep  Mrs.  Donaldson  waiting 
for  dinner,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Dexterous. 

Mr.  Herbert,  recognizing  the  clear 
voice  of  duty,  gradually  took  his  de- 
parture. As  he  walked  down  the 
dark  roads  he  was  amused  to  think  of 
the  little  interview  he  had  just  gone 
through.  So  many  things  had  hap- 
pened since  he  and  Miss  Silverton 
had  last  spoken  together.  He  re- 
membered that  their  parting  had 
been  commonplace  enough  on  the 
surface,  but  he  had  been  really  fond 
of  her,  so  fond  of  her  that  he  had  felt 
then  that  he  must  choose  between 
her  and  his  art.  He  wondered  if  she 
had  ever  cared  for  him,  and  came  to 


the  conclusion  that  she  had  not.  She 
never  would  have  cared  for  Donald- 
son if  she  had,  he  decided.  The  fact 
that  he  himself  had  lately  fallen  un- 
der the  special  and  particular  fascina- 
tion of  Mrs.  Dexterous  seemed  to 
have  no  bearing  on  the  case.  In- 
deed, he  tried  not  to  admit  to  himself 
the  extent  of  Marian's  power  over  him. 
She  was  handsome,  of  course,  and 
supremely  audacious  and  amusing. 
Donaldson,  he  rather  thought,  was 
dull. 

Mrs.  Dexterous,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, was  being  extremely  amusing 
at  his  expense.  She  never  spared 
anybody,  not  being  sensitive,  as  some 
women  are,  for  the  dignity  of  the 
man  they  regard  as  their  property. 
A  pleasant  little  morsel  of  Homburg 
scandal,  in  which  John  Herbert  and 
a  forward  foreign  princess  played  the 
principal  parts,  was  detailed  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  company,  and 
then  she  took  herself  off  up  stairs,  de- 
claring that  she  must  make  an  ex- 
haustive survey  of  Constance's  ward- 
robe before  she  decided  what  to  wear. 

Maurice  Donaldson  and  his  lady- 
love were  left  alone,  and  they  stood 
looking  at  each  other  a  moment  in  si- 
lence. Outside — for  the  shutters  were 
not  closed — could  be  seen  the  dim 
outlines  of  woods  against  the  sky 
and  a  shivering  little  crescent  moon 
drifting  along  in  a  veil  of  cloud.  In- 
side the  room  was  lighted  only  by  the 
fire,  and  the  flickering  shadows  on  the 
ceiling  seemed  to  open  and  shut  like 
the  sticks  of  a  great  fan.  The  warm 
glow  shone  up  into  Julia's  face  as  she 
stood  looking  down  into  it,  but  only 
outlined  Maurice's  strong,  broad- 
shouldered  figure  as  he  leaned  against 
the  mantelpiece,  his  head  thrown  so 
far  back  that  his  face  was  almost 
completely  in  darkness. 

^^You  haven't  mistrysted  with  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  I  hope,"  said  Miss 
Silverton,  **that  you  are  hiding  your 
head  in  the  shadows  there  above 
me. 

"No, "returned  Maurice,  laughing. 
"  Your  majesty's  property  is  as  yet  in- 
tact, save  and  excepting  a  hole  in  the 
heart  which  you  very  well  wot  of." 
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**  You  can't  say  I  have  not  done  my 
best  to  fill  it,"  she  said,  lightly. 

**  So  full,  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  threatens  to  overflow  and 
sweep  away  your  royal  highness  and 
all  the  proprieties."  He  took  her 
hands  in  one  of  his  and  tilted  up  her 
chin  with  the  other.  **  How  I  do  love 
you!  I  suppose  I  appear  to  be  a  de- 
cently stolid,  self-controlled  sort  of 
person,  but  it  is  not  so  always,  is  it, 
little  Julia?" 

**  I  have  known  times  when  you 
were  not,"  looking  up  at  him  with  a 
demure  mouth  and  cheeks  that  flamed 
under  his  kisses,  **but  I  should  not 
like  you  if  I  could  not  make  you  like 
me  like  that." 

**  What  a  lot  of  *  likes!*  Isn't  there 
room  for  a  single  *  love  *  in  that  sen- 
tence? *  Swear  me  a  good  mouth- 
filling  oath,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as 
thou  art,'  that  you  do  love  me  and 
couldn't  possibly  think  of  loving  any- 
body else.  " 

Miss  Silverton  laughed.  **And  I 
who  told  Constance  only  to-day  that 
you  didn't  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  word  jealousy!" 

"  I  don't,"  he  said;  **  I  couldn't  be 
jealous  of  you,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  though  I  might 
do  things  that  would  astonish  you.  " 

"And  yet  there  are  times  in  every 
woman's  life  that  her  particular  man 
might  be  jealous  of,"  suggested  Julia. 

**  It's  part  of  the  life  of  every  little 
fine  lady  to  have  men  make  love  to 
her  before  her  own  particular  man 
appears,  if  you  mean  that.  And  of 
course,  the  prettier  she  is  the  more  of 
them  do  it.  " 

**  And  how  about  after  he  appears?" 
said  she,  the  curved  comers  of  her 
mouth  deepening. 

**  After  he  appears,  he  takes  care 
of  that  by  making  better  love  to  her 
himself,  as  you  will  see,"  returned 
Maurice,  convincingly.  **So  your 
majesty  may  manage  your  subjects 
as  you  please,  provided  you  give  me 
permission  to  manage  you  for  the  rest 
of  your  life." 

He  put  a  hand  on  each  of  her 
shoulders  and  bent  his  square,  de- 
termined face  down  to  hers. 


**Is  it  a  bargain?"  he  whispered, 
with  his  mouth  against  her  ear. 

**  Maurice,"  observed  his  ladylove, 
gravely,  **you  have  evidently  seen  a 
great  deal  of  women.  Not  that  I  ob- 
ject. It  takes  a  great  many  women  to 
educate  a  husband — ^look  at  Solomon! 
— and  I  never  wanted  to  be  first,  but  I 
do  want  to  be  last,  so  swear  w^  a  good 
round  oath —  No,  that's  absurd.  I 
don't  want  you  to  swear.  You  love 
me  because  I  choose,  and  you  shall  al- 
ways love  me  for  that  reason.  " 

**  I  could  almost  swear  that  it  was  a 
little  because  /chose,  too,"  said  Mau- 
rice, .smiling.  **  You  don't  suppose  I 
did  it  on  compulsion,  do  you?" 

**I  don't  suppose  you  would  have 
done  it  at  all  if  I  had  left  you  alone." 

"Oh,  that's  what  you  think,  is  it? 
Am  I  to  take  it,  from  that,  that  all 
previous  worshippers  at  your  shrine 
have  been  as  forcibly  attracted?" 

Julia  nodded.  **  A  great  many  of 
them,"  she  observed,  ingenuously. 
**  But  in  justice  to  myself  I  must  ad- 
mit that,  however  much  they  struggled 
against  falling  in  love  with  me,  Siey 
struggled  even  more  against  leaving 
off.  I  suppose  men  like  some  women 
as  soon  as  they  see  them,  and  some 
women  are  an  acquired  taste.  But 
that  is  the  most  lasting  kind,  isn't  it, 
Maurice?" 

"  If  you  are  that  kind,  sweetheart" 

"  How  nicely  you  say  that!  I  took 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  please  you 
and  to  make  you  like  me,  Maurice, 
and  now — "  She  stopped,  looking  as 
shamefaced  as  a  little  girl  confessing 
a  theft  of  jam. 

"And  now?"  he  echoed,  encour- 
agingly. 

"  Now  I  have  to  take  a  great  deal 
more  trouble  to  hide  from  other  peo- 
ple how  much  I  like  you.  " 

"Do  I  please  you,  dear?  You 
sweet,  you  darling,  there  never  was 
any  woman  in  the  world  like  you. 
You  have  the  most  enchanting  eyes, 
and  the  softest  voice,  and  the  most 
maddening  ways " 

"There's  nothing  on  earth  so  good 
as  love,  is  there?"  gasped  Julia,  as 
he  set  her  down. 

The  room  was  deserted  when  Wil- 
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liam  the  footman  came  in  to  remove 
the  tea  things  and  light  the  lamps. 
He  had  also  been  enjoined  by  Puffles 
to  keep  np  the  fire,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached the  hearth  he  saw  Miss  Sil- 
verton's  handkerchief  and  her  little 
black-spotted  veil,  neatly  folded  and 
run  through  with  a  tiny  turquoise  pin, 
lying  on  the  floor  near  a  crop  and  a 
pair  of  gloves  that  he  recognized  as 
Mr.  Maurice  Donaldson's. 

"Ill  take  my  dying  dick,"  said 
William  to  himself — this  was  a  very 
solemn  oath — **that  the  pair  as 
dropped  you  was  a-courting.  I  wish 
old  Puffles  could  see  it.  Talk  about 
inanimate  objecks!  I  call  it  circum- 
stantial evidence."  And  he  picked 
up  the  discovered  articles  and  de- 
posited them  upon  opposite  comers 
of  the  hall  table,  discreetly. 

And  the  lamps  burned  with  a  sub- 
dued light,  as  if  they  knew  they  were 
alone  in  the  library,  and  the  fire 
blazed  and  crackled  to  itself,  throwing 
a  deeper  red  upon  the  poppy-colored 
curtains,  which  had  now  been  drawn, 
and  the  chairs  and  tables  stood  so 
primly  in  their  places  that  a  little 
bright-eyed  mouse,  that  had  defied 
both  the  dogs  and  Mrs.  Donaldson's 
excellent  housekeeping,  ran  out  from 
beneath  the  sofa  and  snatched  a 
crumb  of  cake  that  had  fallen  on  the 
floor  when  the  tea  tray  was  carried 
away. 


II 


Julia  had  just  returned  from  a 
drive  with  John  Herbert.  They  had 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  going  out  to- 
gether once  or  twice  a  week,  making 
elaborate  explanations  to  each  other 
as  to  why  it  should  amuse  them,  two 
non-hunting  members  of  a  hunting 
community,  to  follow  the  runs  as  per- 
sistently as  they  did.  Constance,  who 
did  not  hunt,  either,  but  was  extreme- 
ly fond  of  riding,  generally  preferred 
to  go  to  the  meets  on  horseback, 
where  she  never  found  herself  with- 
out a  companion,  for  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Donaldson  was  universally  ad- 
mired.   Mr.  Herbert  had  a  cart  and  a 


sober-minded  cob,  who,  fortunately, 
drove  himself  with  great  dignity  and 
decorum,  for  his  owner  openly  avowed 
his  distaste  for  horses  and  his  ina- 
bility to  give  them  the  attention  they 
demanded. 

"They  require  such  a  lot  of  look- 
ing after,"  he  used  to  say.  **  I  want 
something  that  will  just  go  of  itself 
and  leave  me  free  to  take  an  interest 
in  outside  things.  Now,  one  of  those 
slow  little  tinker's  donkeys,  the  one- 
step-enough-for-me  kind,  would  suit 
me  admirably.** 

**Only  then  we  couldn't  see  the 
run,*'  Julia  would  observe,  taking  the 
reins  from  him  as  a  matter  of  course; 
"and  you  know  you  always  say  how 
picturesque  it  is  to  watch  the  dogs 
come,  streaming  over  the  fields,  and 
the  men's  red  coats  like  sparks  flying 
along  against  the  blue  Autumn  haze, 
with  the  changing  woods  for  a  back- 
ground. There  !  I  was  so  struck  by 
the  sentence  that  I  committed  it  to 
memory.     I  hope  you  are  flattered.  *' 

Flattered  or  not,  he  always  pro- 
tested that  he  was  not  especially  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  run,  the  drive 
was  all  he  cared  about;  and  she  usu- 
ally responded  by  offering  to  conduct 
him  to  Scrabble  Hill,  a  place  from 
which  an  admirable  view  of  all  the 
surrounding  country  could  be  ob- 
tained, "from  the  centre  all  round  to 
the  sea;*'  but  somehow,  although  they 
had  been  out  several  times  together, 
they  had  never  been  to  Scrabble  Hill, 
while  their  acquaintance  with  the 
short  cuts  across  the  plains,  their 
knowledge  of  the  hedges,  ditches, 
brooks,  banks  and  fences  of  the 
neighborhood  was  remarkable.  An- 
other curious  thing  was  that  neither 
of  them  noticed  the  other's  absorbed 
silence  when  Mrs.  Dexterous  or  Mau- 
rice Donaldson  came  galloping  into 
sight. 

Of  course,  people  talked.  Mrs. 
Cacklethorpe  said  that  John  Herbert 
knew  which  side  his  bread  was  but- 
tered on,  and  wasn't  going  to  be  such 
a  fool  as  to  let  the  heiress  slip  through 
his  fingers  a  second  time.  (Julia  was 
hardly  an  heiress,  and  John  Herbert's 
work  commanded  prices  that  would 
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have  made  him  famous  if  the  pictures 
themselves  had  not.)  That,  for  her 
part,  she  thought  male  centaurs  had 
better  marry  female  centaurs,  if  there 
ever  were  such  creatures,  my  dear, 
which  she  rather  doubted,  and  she  be- 
lieved that  Marian  Dexterous  would 
make  a  very  good  wife  for  a  riding 
man.  Yes.  Always  in  the  saddle, 
you  know,  and  out  in  the  open  air, 
where  her  high  spirits  could  do  no- 
body any  harm.  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe 
only  wished  that  Maurice  Donaldson 
would  take  a  fancy  to  her,  and  per- 
haps she'd  encourage  him  after  she 
had  finished  making  a  fool  of  Gilbert. 
Mrs.  Cacklethorpe  was  distressed  on 
poor  dear  Constance's  account,  of 
course,  but  then  these  cold,  beauti- 
ful women,  my  dear,  they  never  could 
hold  the  affection  of  a  warm-hearted 
fellow  like  Gilbert.  She  was  also 
sorry  for  Maurice,  whom  she  under- 
stood to  be  ready  to  cut  his  throat  for 
the  sake  of  that  sly  little  Miss  Silver- 
ton. 

Sly  little  Miss  Silverton  and  wily 
Mr.  Herbert,  unmindful  of  comment, 
drove  together,  just  the  same,  and 
secretly  watched,  with  their  hearts  in 
their  throats,  the  wonderful  perform- 
ances of  their  respective  true  loves. 
Only  Mr.  Herbert  would  not  admit  to 
his  head  how  much  his  heart  was  in 
love  with  the  widow,  while  Julia  took 
every  opportunity  of  proving  to  her- 
self how  superior  was  Maurice  in 
every  way  to  every  man  whom  she 
had  ever  known. 

She  wished  that  he  did  not  love 
hunting  so  much.  Three  afternoons 
in  the  week  it  took  him  away  from 
her,  and  she  was  constantly  fright- 
ened lest  some  accident  should  hap- 
,  pen  to  him,  and  prayed,  in  violent 
pagan  gusts  of  terror,  that  such  might 
be  averted.  But,  being  as  near  a 
reasonable  person  as  a  mere  woman 
can  be,  she  said  as  little  as  possible 
of  her  fears  and  as  much  as  possible 
of  her  pride  in  him,  trying  to  emu- 
late Constance,  whose  nerves  were  so 
perfect  that  she  could  watch  Gilbert 
through  a  rattling  fall  with  an  out- 
wardly unmoved  countenance.  Men 
hated  to  be  made  a  fuss  over,  she  said. 


But  on  this  particular  day,  when 
Julia  returned  to  the  house,  she  found 
Mrs.  Donaldson  there  before  her  in  a 
distinctly  annoyed  frame  of  mind^  her 
eyes  quite  wide  open  with  anger  and 
her  mouth  firmly  set. 

**  Really,"  she  said,  **  Gilbert  is  too 
tiresome  !  I  haven't  been  able  to  ride 
to-day,  because  my  new  saddle  has 
gone  to  the  village  to  have  a  little 
more  stuffing  put  into  it,  and  when 
I  came  to  inquire  I  found  he  had 
lent  my  second  one  to  Marian  Dex- 
terous, because  she  said  hers  rubbed 
her  horse's  back.  Now,  it's  all  very 
well  for  Gilbert  to  be  generous,  but 
that  saddle  was  mine,  and  he  ought 
to  have  asked  me  before  he  promised 
it  to  anybody.  He  won't  do  it  again 
in  a  hurry!  He  is  entirely  too  fond 
of  lending  things  in  a  good-natured 
way.  I  hate  to  have  my  things  lent 
I  don't  mind  giving  them  outright — 
that's  different.  I  don't  know  what 
has  got  into  Gilbert  lately.  I  think 
he  is  bewitched.  "  She  laughed  in  a 
half-amused,  half-annoyed  way,  and 
went  on : 

**  Poor  old  Gilbert!  He's  so  unsus- 
picious that  anybody  can  circumvent 
him.  The  other  evening  I  met  the 
gardener's  boy  coming  out  of  the  gate 
with  a  big  basket  of  chrysanthemums, 
and  when  I  asked  what  he  was  doing 
with  them  he  said  Mr.  Donaldson  had 
told  him  to  leave  them  at  Mrs.  Dex- 
terous's  cottage  on  his  way  home.  So 
I  just  took  a  card  out  of  my  cardcase 
— I  happened  to  have  been  paying 
some  visits — and  wrote  an  affectionate 
message  on  it  and  sent  it  with  the 
flowers.  Marian  must  have  been  sur- 
prised. She  didn't  know  that  I  had 
been  watching  her  little  games.  She 
is  trying  to  pique  John  Herbert  by 
flirting  with  these  other  men.  I  know 
her  ways  so  well!  *Dear  Mr.  Don- 
aldson, won't  you  give  me  a  lead  over 
this  fence?  I  know  nobody  will  take 
it  but  you,'  and,  *  Isn't  it  too  bad  that 
the  flowers  I  ordered  for  dinner  to- 
night haven't  come?  What  shall  I  do, 
Mr.  Donaldson?  You  alwajrs  help 
poor  and  deserving  people.'  And 
that  goose  of  a  Gilbert  thinks  her 
delightful.     Well,  I  like  Marian  my- 
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self,  but  I  am  not  going  to  stand  any 
nonsense  of  this  sort.  " 

**  But  what  difference  does  it 
make?"  said  Julia.  **You  couldn't 
be  really  jealous  of  her.  I  should 
think  her  manoeuvres  would  only 
amuse  you." 

**  You  don't  understand,  my  dear," 
said  Constance.  **  I'm  not  in  the  least 
jealous,  only  I  won't  have  any  woman 
imagine  that  she  can  amuse  herself 
with  my  property.  And  these  rides 
home  from  the  run  where  they  al- 
ways miss  their  way — ^the  idea!  when 
Gilbert  knows  every  stone  in  every 
road  for  miles  about — and  these  loiter- 
ings  over  afternoon  tea,  and  these 
invitings  of  herself  to  dinner  are  go- 
ing to  stop  here  and  now,  Mrs.  Cackle- 
thorpe  notwithstanding." 

**Well,  it's  natural,"  answered 
Julia,  with  a  little  shrug,  **that  you 
should  know  your  own  affairs  best, 
but  if  I  were  you  I  should  just  ignore 
the  whole  thing.  " 

"Opinions  differ.  You  may  not 
care  what  people  say  about  you,  but  I 
don't  like  to  have  it  gossiped  all  over 
the  country  every  time  Mrs.  Cackle- 
thorpe  sees  Gilbert  with  Marian,  and 
he  shall  have  a  piece  of  my  mind  be- 
fore we  dine  there  to-night.  " 

"Are  we  dining  at  the  Cackle- 
thorpes'  to-night?"  asked  Julia.  "  I 
had  quite  forgotten  it.  I  wonder  if 
Maurice  remembers?  I  think  I'll  go 
down  and  remind  him." 

"  I  did  not  hear  them  come  in,  "  said 
Constance.  "Why  don't  you  ring 
and  ask  first  ?" 

"  I  heard  their  voices  in  the  hall  a 
few  minutes  ago,"  answered  Miss  Sil- 
verton,  blushing  a  little,  angry  blush 
as  she  noticed  the  amused  smile  with 
which  her  remark  was  greeted.  "  My 
ears  are  sharper  than  my  tongue 
still." 

She  left  Constance's  room,  in  which 
the  two  ladies  had  been  sitting, 
crossed  the  gallery  and  ran  lightly 
down  the  wide,  red-carpeted  stair- 
case. She  had  to  pass  through  the 
drawing-room,  and  before  she  could 
reach  the  library  door  she  heard  a 
rustle  of  paper  and  Gilbert's  voice, 
saying: 


"So  he'll  be  starting  directly,  and 
what  the  deuce  he  means  by  it  heaven 
only  knows.  All  this  mystery  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  journey,  and  his  beg- 
gipg  me  to  keep  it  quiet,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  are  most  unlike  him. 
Poor  old  governor!  I  hope  he's  not 
getting  queer  in  his  head,  or  anjrthing. 
His  letter  is  really  rather  crazy,  don't 
you  think  so?" 

"If  an5rthing  were  wrong,"  an- 
swered Maurice,  "Alice  would  be 
sure  to  write.  And  if  she  had  not 
thought  he  was  fit  to  come  alone  she 
would  have  come  with  him.  " 

"  Unless  he  gave  her  the  slip,"  sug- 
gested Gilbert.  "That  is  possible. 
Here's  Julia!"  seeing  her  in  the  door- 
way. "Is  Constance  coming  down? 
No?  Well,  "  throwing  away  his  cigar- 
ette, with  a  regretful  gesture,  "I 
must  go  up  and  see  her.  I  wonder 
what  time  she  ordered  the  carriage 
for.  What  a  confounded  nuisance  it  is 
having  to  go  out  to  dinner  to-night!" 

His  tall,  slightly  bowed  figure  dis- 
appeared through  the  portières,  and 
the  two  fox  terriers  that  had  been 
asleep  on  the  hearth  rug  rose,  yawned, 
stretched  first  their  fore  and  then 
their  hindquarters,  and  followed  him. 

Julia  came  and  sat  down  in  a  low 
chair  near  the  fire,  and  Maurice,  ris- 
ing, dragged  his  close  beside  her  and 
possessed  himself  of  her  hands  for  a 
minute,  which  he  kissed  one  after  the 
other  and  then  put  back  in  her  lap. 

"Such  a  nice,  satisfactory  little 
lady  to  come  home  to!"  he  said. 

"Am  I  not?"  responded  Miss  Sil- 
verton,  leaning  her  cheek  against  his 
for  an  instant  and  as  rapidly  with- 
drawing it.  "  No,  Maurice,  not  for  a 
minute — I  mean,  not  again  for  a  min- 
ute. I  want  to  tell  you.  I  couldn't 
help  hearing  something  Gilbert  was 
saying  to  you  as  I  came  into  the  li- 
brary. Was  it  something  I  ought  not 
to  have  heard?  It  began  about  a 
mysterious  journey  and  your  father.  " 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  dear.  There  is 
nothing  you  shouldn't  know.  Only 
Gilbert  is  worried  because  my  father 
writes  that  he  is  coming  over  at  once 
on  business,  and  that  as  the  business 
is   private   and  particular  he  doesn't 
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want  anything  said  about  it.  He  says, 
*not  even  to  your  wife' — writing  to 
his  eldest  son,  you  understand,  which 
naturally  does  not  forbid  me  to  tell 
mine,  especially  as  she  happens  to 
have  heard  it  already,  through  no 
fault  of  anybody's." 

**  Do  you  think  your  father  will 
like  me,  Maurice?  I  should  think  he 
would.  I  am  very  pretty  in  my  man- 
ners to  old  gentlemen.  Is  he  hard  to 
please?" 

**  The  most  amiable  old  person  who 
ever  existed.  I'm  the  only  person 
you  will  find  it  hard  to  please.  I  am 
so  critical  and  fault-finding,  where  you 
are  concerned.  I  say,  Julia,  why 
don't  you  hasten  your  fineries  a  little, 
or  get  them  afterward,  and  be  mar- 
ried while  he  is  out  here?  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  very  dutiful,  and 
not  entirely  without  other  merits  as  a 
plan." 

**  Your  passion  and  fire  carry  every- 
thing before  them,"  said  Julia,  laugh- 
ing. **  I  will  consider  the  proposi- 
tion. Do  you  really  want  me  to 
marry  you  so  soon?" 

**  Do  I  really  want  you  to — ?  Well, 
of  all  the  disingenuous  remarks  I  ever 
heard  you  make — ^and  they  have  not 
been  few — that  is  the  most  disingenu- 
ous. You  deserve  to  be  picked  up 
and  carried  off  to  the  nearest  magis- 
trate, and  married  out  of  hand,  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy;  and  I'd  do  it  for 
the  comparatively  insignificant  sum 
of  twenty-five  cents." 

**  And  I've  left  my  purse  up  stairs," 
said  Julia,  regretfully. 

Now,  while  these  two  were  talking 
together  happily  enough  down  stairs, 
a  conversation  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture was  taking  place  in  the  room 
above  them.  Constance  had  not 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  telling 
her  husband,  not  only  what  she 
thought  of  his  conduct,  but  what 
everybody  else  thought  or  would  be 
likely  to  think.  If  she  had  put  it  on 
the  ground  of  unkindness  and  lack  of 
consideration  toward  herself,  the  good- 
natured  Gilbert  would  have  been  soft- 
ened in  a  minute,  but  to  be  told 
plainly  that  you  are  being  made  a  fool 
and  a  cat's-paw  of  by  the  woman  you 


rather  admire,  while  all  your  neigh- 
bors look  on  and  laugh,  is  quite  enough 
to  vex  any  gentleman,  especially  after 
he  has  had  a  fatiguing  run  and  a  wor- 
rying letter  from  his  father. 

For  once  Gilbefx  permitted  himself 
to  be  sulky,  and  after  talking  until 
his  arguments  were  exhausted  and 
his  patience  also,  he  ended  by  abso- 
lutely declining  to  discuss  the  matter 
further  or  to  go  out  to  dinner  with 
her,  either.  Constance  could  not  be- 
lieve her  ears  at  first,  but  he  made  it 
plain  to  her. 

**  But,  my  dear  Gilbert,  you  can*t  do 
a  thing  like  that!" 

**Oh,  can't  I?"  returned  he,  for 
once  thoroughly  put  out.  '*  You  just 
watch  me  and  see.  I'm  dead  tired, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  their  infernal 
old  dinner,  and  you  may  make  what 
excuses  for  me  you  please." 

"Well,  then,  I  had  better  stay  at 
home,  too,"  said  Constance,  helplessly 
— she  was  not  used  to  her  husband  in 
this  mood.  **It  will  at  least  keep 
their  table  even.  Oh,  it's  absurd, 
Gilbert.  You  must  go.  We  ac- 
cepted days  ago.  " 

**I  am  not  going,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  it,"  he  answered,  walking  to- 
ward his  dressing-room  door.  **  You 
had  better  telephone  and  say  so,  but 
I  advise  you  to  go.  You  won't  find 
me  a  very  pleasant  companion,"  and 
he  shut  the  door  with  more  emphasis 
than  seemed  altogether  necessary. 

Mrs.  Donaldson  telephoned,  and 
found  that,  while  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band's company  was  regretted,  her 
own  was  still  greatly  desired,  the 
voice  of  her  hostess  assuring  her  that 
she  always  had  an  extra  man  or  two. 
"  They  like  to  come  when  they  are 
stayin'  at  the  club,  you  know,  my 
dear,  and  it's  convenient  to  have  them, 
in  case  of  accidents." 

As  he  heard  his  brother  pass  the 
door  on  his  way  down  stairs,  Gilbert 
called  him  into  the  dressing-room. 

"I'm  not  going  to-night,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  dog-tired,  and  Constance  has 
got  some  ridiculous  idea  into  her  head 
about  Marian  Dexterous  and  me — ^she 
can  be  most  exasperating  when  she 
like:- — and  she   said  so  much  that  I 
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rather  lost  my  temper  for  the  evening. 
Anyhow,  I  said  I  wouldn't  go,  and  I 
won't;  but  I  declare,"  went  on  the 
easy-going  fellow,  **I  hate  to  be  on 
bad  terms  with  people.  Always  did, 
you  know;  and  I  don't  really  want  to 
vex  her.  So  I  wish,  my  dear  boy, 
you'd  do  something  for  me  to-night  if 
Mrs.  D.  is  there,  as  I'm  pretty  sure 
she  will  be.  You  see,  I  was  going  to 
drive  her  over  to  the  club  to-morrow 
to  see  the  big  golf  match.  I  wish 
you'd  just  get  an  opportunity  to  say 
to  her  that  I  have  to  go  to  town  on 
business.  I'll  go,  too,  "  added  Gilbert, 
self -righteously.  "There  ought  to 
be  something  for  me  to  attend  to." 

**I'll  make  a  point  of  mentioning 
it,"  said  Maurice,  gravely;  ** both  your 
going  and  your  regrets  that  you  can- 
not have  the  pleasure  of  taking  her  to 
the  golf  match.  " 

**  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  take  her?" 
continued  Gilbert,  suggestively. 

"I  am  driving  Julia.  Don't  you 
worry  about  Mrs.  Dexterous.  She 
will  manage  her  aflEairs  perfectly  with- 
out assistance  from  either  of  us.  I 
am  afraid  you  are  falling  a  little  under 
her  influence,  old  man.     Pull  up!" 

When  he  went  down  Constance  and 
Julia  were  standing  in  the  hall,  peach- 
colored  and  pink-cloaked,  with  im- 
patient, satin-shod  feet  tapping  the 
floor. 

**Do  come  along,  Maurice!"  cried 
his  sister-in-law.  **We  have  nearly 
two  miles  to  drive  and  only  five  min- 
utes to  do  it.  " 

The  horses  traveled  fast,  however, 
and  they  were  not  very  late.  Mrs. 
Cacklethorpe,  in  a  splendid  gray 
brocaded  gown  covered  with  gold 
sunflowers,  received  them  very  gra- 
ciously, and  told  Maurice  that  he 
must  take  his  brother's  place  and 
Mrs.  Dexterous  down  to  dinner. 

"It's  all  right,  my  dear,"  she  said 
to  Constance;  "  I  wasn't  goin'  to  lose 
your  society  if  Mr.  Gilbert  had  got  a 
chill.  It's  this  loiterin'  home  after 
huntin'  that  does  it.  They  get  so  hot 
ridin'  at  that  breakneck  pace  and  then 
they  go  crawlin'  home,  and  it's  no 
wonder.  I  suppose  you're  glad  enough 
to  get  them  back  with  all  their  bones. 


I  always  have  an  extra  man  or  two 
dinin'  at  this  season,  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, as  I  told  you.  Did  they  an- 
nounce dinner?  Yes.  Here's  Mr. 
Cacklethorpe  for  you.  Oh,  by  the 
way,  Mrs.  Bramble  likes  the  house- 
keeper now,  but  it  won't  last,  my 
dear." 

The  party  was  as  well  assorted  as 
such  parties  usually  are.  Constance 
and  Mr.  Cacklethorpe — whose  person- 
ality was  so  faint  beside  that  of  his 
wife  that  nothing  remained  of  it  but 
a  pair  of  wistful  eyes  and  a  little  dim 
voice  that  occasionally  said  funny 
things — sat  at  one  end  of  the  big  table, 
and  looked  across  many  flat  beds  of  red 
leaves  and  purple  asters,  until  they 
beheld  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe  and  a  very 
famous  lawyer  with  a  prominent  nose, 
white  whiskers  and  the  hearty  laugh 
of  conscious  humor,  opposite  to  them. 
Mrs.  Dexterous,  Maurice,  a  merry, 
talkative  little  actress,  and  a  man 
who  would  not  talk  to  her  because  he 
was  bewitched  by  Constance's  beauty, 
occupied  one  side,  and  Julia,  Mr. 
Herbert,  two  hunting  souls  and  a  lad 
made  up  the  other. 

Maurice  had  not  been  at  all  ill- 
pleased  to  take  in  Mrs.  Dexterous, 
thinking  it  a  good  opportunity  to  de- 
liver his  brother's  message,  and,  inci- 
dentally, to  see  for  himself  what  sort  of 
woman  she  was.  That  she  was  hand- 
some he  could  not  deny — ^not  with  the 
cold,  still,  star-light  beauty  of  Con- 
stance, nor  the  subtle,  changing  April 
charm  of  Julia,  but  like  a  warm, 
breezy,  sunshine-flooded  day.  He 
looked  at  the  beautiful,  fresh  pink-and- 
white  of  her  coloring  and  the  rather 
too  even  edges  of  her  very  white 
teeth,  which  showed  when  she  smiled; 
at  her  firm  throat  and  broad,  creamy 
shoulders,  and  did  not  blame  Gilbert 
very  much  if  he  had  enjoyed  hours 
spent  in  the  society  of  an5rthing  so 
good  to  look  at  and  so  gloriously  alive. 
Her  conversation  was  a  slight  shock  to 
a  sober-minded  man,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly amusing. 

"  But  feel  my  arm,"  she  was  saying 
to  the  lawyer,  who  had  been  compli- 
menting her  on  her  prowess  in  the 
field.     "I'm   just  like  that  all  over. 
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It  would  take  more  than  that  to  tire 
me." 

The  eminent  gentleman,  who  had 
furtively  laid  a  few  fingers  on  the 
marble  member  proflfered  him,  hastily 
withdrew  them,  as  if  he  feared  he 
might  be  called  on  to  make  further 
tests,  and  plunged  his  nose  into  his 
champagne  glass. 

**  It's  funny  how  people  change," 
she  went  on,  turning  to  Maurice, 
whom  she  had  so  far  ignored.  **I 
used  to  be  a  thin,  delicate  girl,  who 
had  not  the  strength  of  a  rat  nor  the 
spirit  of  a  mouse,  and  always  cried 
when  anything  agitated  me.  I  re- 
member I  cried  for  a  month  because  I 
thought  they  would  not  let  me  marry 
Dan  "  (Daniel  had  been  the  name  of 
her  late  husband),  **  and  then  the  day 
I  was  married  I  cried  all  the  way  up 
the  aisle  and  all  the  way  down 
again.  " 

**  Cursed  with  a  granted  prayer," 
said  Maurice,  impertinently. 

She  looked  ostentatiously  perplexed 
for  a  moment  and  then  smiled. 

**  They  say  you  will  be  in  that  posi- 
tion yourself  soon,"  she  answered. 

*'It*s  astonishing  what  idle  and 
malicious  people  will  say,"  he  re- 
turned, tranquilly.  **They  haven't 
spared  you  either,  lately,  you  know.  " 

**I  don't  want  to  hear  what  they 
say,"  she  laughed. 

**  And  I  haven't  the  faintest  inten- 
tion of  telling  you.  " 

'  *  I  don't  think  you  are  very  amiable,  " 
she  said,  turning  her  shoulder  to  him. 

Somehow  the  time  did  not  seem 
very  well  chosen  for  the  giving  of 
Gilbert's  message.  Moreover,  Mau- 
rice felt  he  had  been  rude  and  must  try 
to  atone  as  best  he  could. 

**On  second  thoughts,"  he  said,  **I 
will  be  amiable  and  tell  you,  with  a 
view  to  your  future  amendment. 
They  say  that  you  go  about  the  earth, 
like  a  certain  other  enemy  of  mankind, 
seeking  whom  you  may  devour,  and 
that  you  don't  always  stop  to  inquire 
whether  you  are  poaching  on  other 
people's  preserves.  Grandfathers, 
fathers,  husbands,  brothers — they  all 
go  down  before  you,  and  naturally 
their  owners  don't  like  it." 


Mrs.  Dexterous  looked  him  full  in 
the  face  for  a  minute. 

**And  neither  do  their  brothers' 
keepers,  apparently,"  she  said;  but 
before  he  could  answer,  her  white- 
whiskered  neighbor,  who  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  his  first  shock 
to  be  courting  another,  addressed  her 
with  some  pleasant,  ponderous  com- 
monplace, and  she  turned  away. 
Maurice  began  to  talk  to  the  little  ac- 
tress, whose  cavalier  was  still  dazedly 
absorbed  by  his  admiration  for  Con- 
stance. 

The  air,  warmed  by  the  lights,  was 
blown  in  little  puffs  by  the  women's 
fans.  The  servants  passed  swiftly  to 
and  fro,  changing  plates,  pouring  out 
champagne;  a  candle  shade  took  fire 
and  had  to  be  seized  and  borne  off  by 
a  stolid  footman.  Mr.  Cacklethorpe 
was  engaging  the  attention  of  Julia 
with  a  humorous  story,  the  point  of 
which  had  just  slipped  his  memory. 
John  Herbert  was  listening  to  and 
watching  the  lady  of  his  unacknowl- 
edged affections.  The  fragments  of 
talk  pieced  themselves  together  oddly. 

**And  I'd  quite  forgot  my  lines, 
you  see,"  from  the  actress.  **And 
as  for  my  collar  button,  it  was  lost 
down  my  back,  somehow,"  said  Mr. 
Cacklethorpe,  giving  up  the  point  of 
his  story.  **  Nobody  knows  what  she 
suffered  with  that  man,  my  dear,"  his 
wife's  voice  could  be  heard.  **  And  I 
couldn't  but  feel  it  was  a  dispensation 
of  Providence  when  he  had  to  be 
locked  up."  **But  I  had  his  hoofs 
cut  off  and  mounted  as  inkstands  for 
my  most  intimate  friends,"  said  the 
sporting  lady.  "And  everyone  in 
Paris  knows  how  perfectly  disreputa- 
ble they  are,"  exclaimed  Marian's 
clear,  loud  voice.  '*  Why,  they  dyed 
their  hair  red  and  took  to  skating  in 
white  velvet  knickerbockers!  Dear 
old  Mr.  Donaldson  was  so  scandalized 
the  first  day  he  saw  them  that  he 
could  hardly  take  his  eyes  off  them." 

*'Do  you  mean  to  say  my  father 
has  taken  to  skating?"  asked  Maurice, 
in  some  surprise,  addressing  Mrs. 
Dexterous. 

**Oh,  no,"  she  said,  laughing. 
**He  liked  to  go  with  me  when  I 
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skated  at  the  cercle.  We  were 
great  friends,  your  father  and  I.  By 
the  way,  I  had  a  letter  from  him  the 
other  day,  and  he  spoke  of  coming 
over  soon.  He's  the  dearest  old  gen- 
tleman in  the  world,  and  I  am  de- 
voted to  him.  You  must  be  sure  to 
ask  me  to  come  and  dine  with  you  the 
very  first  night  he  comes.  I  know 
he'd  like  it." 

But  Maurice,  for  once,  was  incapa- 
ble of  reply.  An  astounding  thought 
had  struck  him.  Could  it  be?  Mrs. 
Cacklethorpe's  gossip,  which  Con- 
stance had  repeated  to  them  as  a 
good  joke;  the  mysterious  letter  to 
Gilbert,  the  mere  fact  of  his  father's 
having  written  to  Mrs.  Dexterous — 
all  these  things  flashed  through  his 
mind,  and  were  dismissed  as  ridicu- 
lous and  impossible.  Still,  old  gen- 
tlemen did  sometimes  do  astounding 
things. 

When  he  recovered  himself  Mrs. 
Cacklethorpe  was  making  the  signal 
for  departure,  and  the  women  gradu- 
ally melted  out  of  the  room.  Then 
he  remembered  that  he  had  never 
given  Gilbert's  message,  and  sup- 
posed, with  a  sigh,  that  he  must  man- 
age it  later.  He  was  among  the  first 
men  to  enter  the  drawing-room,  and 
seeing  the  lady  standing  alone  by  the 
window,  strolled  up  to  her  with  such 
evident  intention  that  the  sporting 
gentleman,  who  greatly  desired  to 
talk  to  her,  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  abandon  his  purpose.  She  turned 
as  Maurice  paused  beside  her,  and 
looked  at  him  in  some  astonishment, 
for  she  had  expected  the  approaching 
steps  to  be  those  of  John  Herbert. 

"I'm  not  going  to  stay,"  he  said, 
laughing.  *  '  There  are  too  many  peo- 
ple in  line,  but  I  forgot  at  dinner  to 
give  you  a  forlorn  message  from  my 
brother,  who  regrets  extremely  that 
he  is  obliged  to  go  to  town  to-morrow 
and  cannot  go  somewhere  or  do  some- 
thing delightful  in  your  society." 

**0h,"  returned  Mrs.  Dexterous, 
frankly,  ** that's  all  right;  we  were 
only  going  to  drive.  There's  a  golf 
match  at  the  club.  Aren't  you  go- 
ing?" 

"I  may,"   he  answered.     **It    all 


depends  on — "  he  checked  himself  at 
the  pronunciation  of  his  lady's  name, 
and  before  he  could  go  on  Marian  in- 
terrupted him.  She  had  seen  Mr. 
Herbert  stealthily  working  his  way 
round  to  her  by  the  four  walls  (he 
being  in  that  state  of  lunacy  when  a 
circuitous  manner  of  approach  is  be- 
lieved to  render  the  approacher  all 
but  invisible),  and  resolved  to  punish 
him  for  his  tardiness  and  lack  of 
spirit. 

**  If  it  depends  upon  me,"  she  said, 
hastily,  **I  say  the  match,  by  all 
means.  You  were  going  to  ask  me, 
weren't  you,  dear  Mr.  Maurice?  And 
you  may  feel  quite  free,  as  far  as 
your  house-party  is  concerned,  for  I 
know  Miss  Silverton  is  going  with 
Mr.  Herbert.  He  is  quite  attentive 
to  her,  isn't  he?  I  wonder  if  he 
means  business  this  time?" 

If  there  were  anyone  who  had  reason 
not  to  wonder  it  was  herself,  seeing 
that  the  bewitched  artist  had  been 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  a  passion- 
ate proposal  to  her  three  times  that 
afternoon,  but  she  felt  that  he  was 
not  quite  ardent  enough  yet,  and 
she  knew  very  well  that  if  one  has  a 
rival  the  part  of  wisdom  is  to  force 
her  companionship  upon  the  gentle- 
man one  wishes  to  disenchant.  So 
she  lied  boldly  and  trusted  to  her  fur- 
ther ingenuity  to  arrange  the  second 
part  of  her  plan. 

**I'm  afraid  there  is  some  mis- 
take," said  Maurice.  **I  am  quite 
sure  Miss  Silverton  promised  tp  drive 
vdth  me,  otherwise,  of  course,  I  should 
be  delighted  to  take  my  brother's 
place.  " 

V*Then  that's  an  engagement," 
she  cried,  with  a  mischievous  laugh. 
"You  will  find  it  is  all  arranged, 
dear  Mr.  Donaldson." 

He  gave  her  a  polite  but  incredulous 
bow  and  took  his  departure  as  Herbert 
joined  her. 

**  You  were  a  long  time  in  coming, 
my  good  friend,"  she  observed,  re- 
proachfully. **If  you  had  been  a 
little  quicker  you  might  have  saved 
me  from  rather  an  awkward  pre- 
dicament. Gilbert  Donaldson  cannot 
drive  me  to-morrow   afternoon,  and 
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Maurice  said  he  should  be  delighted 
to  take  me  if  he  thought  you  would 
look  after  Miss  Silverton.  I  had  to 
say  something,  so  I  answered  I  was 
sure  you  would.  " 

"  Maurice,  too!"  growled  John  Her- 
bert. "By  Jove,  you're  insatiable! 
Can't  you  even  spare  a  man  who  is 
supposed  to  be  just  engaged?" 

**  I'm  not  so  sure  he  is  engaged. 
You  wouldn't  have  thought  so  if 
you  had  heard  us  talking.  These 
rumors  about  people  sometimes  have 
no  foundation.  Besides,  what  could 
I  do!  Cry  out,  *No,  you  must  go 
with  your  own  fiancée;  I  want  Mr. 
Herbert  ' — not  knowing  whether  she 
was  his  fiancée,  any  more  than  I  knew 
if — I  wanted  Mr.  Herbert.  I  hope  I 
am  more  discreet  than  that.  Come, 
and  well  settle  it  with  her  now.  She 
looks  bored  to  death  among  those 
men.  And  then  I  shall  slip  away 
quietly.    Shall  I  g^ve  you  a  lift  home?" 

She  managed  to  pause  just  long 
enough  by  Julia's  chair  to  arrange 
matters,  giving  the  impression  that 
Maurice  was  rather  under  obligations 
to  drive  her — as  indeed  he  was,  though 
not  of  his  own  seeking — and  tlien  dis- 
appeared, taking  the  artist  with  her. 

Her  departure  stirred  the  surface  of 
conversation  a  little,  and  the  party  soon 
afterward  broke  up,  to  the  joy  of  stiff 
coachmen  and  stamping  horses. 

**  What  did  Mrs.  Dexterous  say  to 
you  about  to-morrow,  Julia?"  asked 
Maurice,  as  they  were  driving  home. 
**  I  felt  mischief  in  the  air." 

"  She  told  me  more  or  less  plainly 
that  she  wanted  to  go  with  you,"  re- 
turned Miss  Silverton,  **but  she 
wanted  me  to  imagine  something 
very  different." 

"Well,  I  haven't  the  faintest  in- 
tention of  going  with  her.  I  am  driv- 
ing with  you." 

*'Oh,  you'd  much  better,"  said 
Julia,  not  sorry  to  show  Constance 
her  superior  methods.  "It's  all  ar- 
ranged now,  and  I've  promised  to  go 
with  Mr.  Herbert." 

All  the  same,  she  felt  a  little  more 
tired  in  body  and  spirit  than  she  could 
account  for.  She  said  she  was  sleepy 
AUd  settled  herself  back  in  her  corner 


with  closed  eyes,  but  somehow  under 
the  lids  danced  little  pictures  of  Mau- 
rice at  table  with  Mrs.  Dexterous, 
Maurice  talking  to  her  again  after 
dinner,  and  Maurice  as  he  might  look 
talking  to  her  when  Julia  was  not  ob- 
serving them.  Nobody  spoke  until 
the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door.  The 
correct  Puffles  stood  in  the  hall  ready 
to  receive  them. 

"You  do  look  sleepy,"  said  Mau- 
rice, as  he  helped  Julia  out.  "  And  I 
fancy  you  are  cold,  too.  That  is  an 
absurd  little  garment  to  be  out  in  on 
an  Autumn  night.  Come  into  the 
library,  by  the  fire,  and  have  a  glass  of 
sherry  or  something.  Puffles,  bring 
some  sherry  or  port  for  Miss  Silverton. 
What  are  you  going  to  have,  Con- 
stance?" 

Constance  yawned.  *  *  I'm  not  going 
to  sit  up  and  chaperon  you  two,"  she 
said;  "I  am  going  straight  to  bed. 
Good-night,  Julia,  and  remember,  I 
don't  approve  of  ignoring  things." 

"What  on  earth  is  she  talking 
about?"  asked  Maurice. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  anything.  It  doesn't 
matter.  Nothing  matters  but  our  lik- 
ing each  other,"  exclaimed  Julia, 
patting  his  shoulder  as  he  poured  out 
her  port.  "  I  didn't  care  much  for  the 
dinner  to-night;  did  you,  Maurice?" 

"Care  for  it!"  he  echoed.  "I 
thought  it  was  the  most  infernal 
evening  I  ever  spent." 

And  so  are  we  rewarded  for  enter- 
taining our  friends;  but  Julia  went  off 
to  bed  feeling  distinctly  comforted, 
and  her  dreams  were  of  pleasant 
things. 

Maurice,  on  the  contrary,  saw  his 
father  skating  vigorously  round  and 
round  the  cercle  after  Mrs.  Dex- 
terous, who  was  following  John  Her- 
bert, while  Gilbert  pursued  Mr.  Don- 
aldson and   Maurice  pursued  Gilbert 

He  was  careful,  however,  to  say 
nothing  about  either  his  dreams  or 
his  suspicions  to  his  brother  next  day. 
The  thing  was  preposterous. 

Constance,  having,  perhaps,  some 
inkling  of  her  husband's  reason  for 
flying  to  town,  resolutely  opposed  it, 
and  rather  than  quarrel  with  her  again 
he  permitted  himself  to  be  absolutely 
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flaunted  in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Dexterous 
and  the  public.     But  he  must   have 
made    explanations  of  a  kînd  in  pri- 
vate, for  the  lady  was  not  less  gracious 
than  usual  when  they  met  at  the  golf 
match,  and  only  asked  him  when  he 
did  go  to  town  if  he  would  be  so  good 
as  to  bring  her  a  certain  new  kind  of 
bit  she  saw  advertised,  warranted  to 
control  the  most  confirmed  runaway. 
So     things     went     on     peacefully 
enough  for  the  next  few  days.     The 
sun  shone,  and  the  wind  blew,   and 
the    trees    turned    red,    and    people 
walked  and  talked,  and  abused  each 
other  for  distinctive  virtues  and  found 
excuses  for  mutual  faults,  and  dined 
together,  and  commented  on  the  din- 
ners,   and  told    all  the   funny  little 
stories  they  knew  about  the  diners. 
Mrs.  Cacklethorpe  said  that  it  was  the 
very  pleasantest  Autumn  she  had  spent 
at  Meadowford.    Not  one  single  scan- 
dal, my  dear,  and  everybody  out  in 
the  open   air  all  day,  which  was  so 
healthy.       Of    course,    one    couldn't 
help  noticin*  that   Marian  Dexterous 
was  settin'  her  cap  for  the  other  Don- 
aldson,   and,   mark  her  words,    that 
would  be  the  next  gossip.     Which,  if 
her  words  were    marked,   was   true 
enough.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mau- 
rice, haunted  by  occasional  filial  fears, 
did  study  Mrs.  Dexterous  more  or  less 
attentively  from  different  points  of 
view.     Julia  didn't  quite  like  it,  but 
convinced,  as  she  could  not  help  be- 
ing, of  his  love  for  herself,  she  re- 
solved to  conceal  the   surprise  that 
even  his  spasmodic  interest  in  Marian 
occasioned  her.     She  was  a  person  of 
resources,  too,  and  though  she  knew 
she  could  never  rival  Mrs.  Dexterous 
in  the  htmting-field,  she  was  aware 
that  to  teach  a  pretty,  clever  woman 
anything  is  far  from  disagreeable  to 
a  man,  so  she  sent  for  her  habit  and 
announced  her   intention    of    riding 
with  Maurice,  if  he  did  not  mind  giv- 
ing her  the  benefit  of  his  instruction 
on  the  off  days.     She  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  mention  the  extent  of 
her  experience,  which,  although  not 
great — ^for  she  was  timid  with  horses 
— ^was  enough  to  raise  her  above  the 
average,  and  on  the  first  occasion  of 


their  going  out  together  he  was  en- 
chanted by  her  pluck  and  progress. 

'*Why,  you  will  be  cutting  down 
the  field  in  no  time,  Julia,"  he  said, 
with  pride.  **I'll  tell  you  what,  Gil- 
bert won't  be  riding  to-morrow — ^he's 
going  to  town — and  he  shall  lend  you 
The  Prophet.  He's  steady  as  a  church 
and  doesn't  pull  an  ounce,  and  we  will 
go  out  and  lark  a  bit  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  lesson  in  jump- 
ing." 

Inwardly  alarmed,  but  outwardly 
as  bold  as  a  lion,  Julia  said  that  noth- 
ing would  give  her  more  pleasure, 
and  scanned  the  sky  anxiously  in 
search  of  some  promise  of  stormy 
weather.  She  had  not  prepared  her- 
self to  go  to  quite  such  lengths  as 
leaping  for  a  lover,  but  she  was  de- 
termined not  to  falter  now. 

*  '  The  Prophet  is  a  pretty  big  beast,  " 
she  said,  dubiously.  **I  suppose  I 
shall  feel  as  if  I  were  flying  over  the 
moon.     I  hope  I  can  manage  him.  " 

**  Finest  sensation  in  the  world. 
You'll  love  it,"  mumbled  Maurice, 
who  was  lighting  a  cigarette.  **And 
you'll  look  awfully  well  on  him,  my 
pretty  little  lady." 

**  I'd  ride  a  griffin  if  you  said  that 
to  me,  dear,"  said  Julia,  demurely. 

**But  if  you  knew  how  much  I 
want  to  kiss  you  when  you  say 
those  things  you'd  be  more  careful  on 
the  public  highway,"  replied  Mau- 
rice ;  and  so  they  rode  home  in  great 
peace  and  amity  with  themselves  and 
all  the  world,  though  Julia  felt  many 
misgivings  and  sudden  faintings  of 
the  heart  whenever  she  thought  of 
the  expedition  to  which  she  was  com- 
mitted. 

Fate,  however,  intervened  in  her 
behalf,  for,  although  the  weather  was 
fair,  Gilbert  in  town  and  The  Prophet 
at  her  disposal,  Maurice  himself  was 
obliged  to  cry  off.  He  had  received, 
he  told  her  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing, a  telephone  message  from  the 
club  demanding  his  presence  at  a 
special  meeting  for  the  disciplining  of 
a  certain  refractory  member,  and  as 
the  refractory  one  was  a  friend  of  his 
— a  mere  boy,  whom  he  considered 
more  sinned  against  than   sinning — 
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he  wished  to  be  present  to  see  fair 
play. 

Julia  heartily  agreed,  and  came  out 
on  the  steps  after  luncheon  to  wave 
him  a  forgiving  and  relieved  farewell 
as  the  Hempstead  cart  disappeared 
out  of  the  gate.  Constance  and  she 
took  the  dogs  for  a  walk  and  returned 
about  four  o*clock,  to  find  that  Mrs. 
Cacklethorpe,  Mrs.  Bramble,  Mrs. 
Bramble's  pretty  daughter,  Rose,  and 
two  or  three  men  had  driven  over  to 
tea. 

Everybody  was  in  good  spirits,  in- 
cluding the  dogs,  that  stood  on  each 
side  of  Mrs.  Donaldson,  barking  for 
biscuits  in  the  most  engaging  way. 

**  And  so  you  have  been  for  a  walk, 
Miss  Silverton?"  said  Mrs.  Cackle- 
thorpe. **You  ought  to  ride,  you 
know  ;  great  thing  for  keepin*  young, 
they  say,  not  that  you  need  trouble 
about  that  for  some  time  yet,  but  all 
the  girls  ride  here.  It's  the  only  way 
they  can  see  the  men.     Yes.  " 

**  We  have  managed  to  see  several 
by  staying  at  home,"  answered  Julia, 
good-humoredly.  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe 
always  amused  her.  **  But  as  it  hap- 
pens, I  had  been  going  to  ride  this 
afternoon,  only  Mr.  Donaldson  was 
obliged  to  go  to  some  meeting  of  the 
Meadowford  Club.  Now  you  see  how 
fortunate  it  is,  for  I  am  not  missing 
your  visit.  " 

But  by  this  time  Mrs.  Cackle- 
thorpe's  eyes  were  wandering  about 
the  room,  and  she  did  not  appear  to 
have  heard  the  compliment. 

**  My  dear,"  she  said  in  a  loud  whis- 
per to  Mrs.  Bramble,  "why  don't  you 
marry  your  girl  to  young  Mongoose 
there — an  only  son?  Father  dead. 
Money  secure.  Mother  a  handsome 
woman,  who  may  marry  again  any 
day.  Stories  about  her?  Well,  yes, 
of  course,  but  you  could  afford  to  ig- 
nore them." 

Mrs.  Bramble's  sharp  little  nose 
went  up  in  the  air. 

**I'm  in  no  haste  to  marry  my 
daughter  to  anybody,  Mrs.  Cackle- 
thorpe," she  said.  **  I  am  not  in  fa- 
vor of  early  marriages.  I  think  girls 
improve  by  being  kept  under  home 
influence  as  long  as  possible.      Not 


even  brought  out,  you  know,  until 
they  are  quite  mature.  " 

'*Well,  my  dear,"  returned  that 
lady,  **you  may  be  right.  But  I  tried 
that  plan  with  an  English  waterproof 
I  once  bought,  and  it  didn't  do.  I 
kep*  it  and  kep'  it  and  kep'  it,  and 
when  I  took  it  out  it  all  went  to 
splits.  I  wouldn't  answer  for  it  that 
girls  mightn't  do  the  same.  " 

Julia  fell  into  such  ill-concealed  fits 
of  laughter  at  this  that  she  was 
obliged  to  get  up  and  join  Miss  Bram- 
ble and  Mr.  Mongoose  at  the  window. 
They  were  discussing  whether  a  brown 
spot  above  the  trees  was  or  was  not 
the  observatory  on  the  top  of  Scrabble 
Hill.  The  two  other  men  were  drawn 
into  the  argument,  and  Constance  was 
appealed  to  for  field-glasses.  She 
provided  some  old  ones  from  the  hall 
table  and  then  recollected  that  she 
had  given  Gilbert  a  beautiful  new 
pair — the  very  latest  thing  in  field- 
glasses — for  his  birthday,  and  went 
out  of  the  room  to  fetch  them. 

When  she  came  back  the  whole 
party  was  assembled  at  the  window, 
greatly  interested  in  the  evolutions 
of  two  horsemen,  or  rather  a  horse- 
man and  a  horsewoman  (as  described 
by  Mr.  Mongoose,  who  happened  to 
have  the  glasses),  who  were  appar- 
ently riding  a  race  across  country. 

**  Can't  you  see  yet  who  they  are?" 
cried  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe. 

Constance  raised  the  more  power- 
ful glasses  to  her  own  eyes.  "It's 
Gilbert,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  angry 
voice  to  Julia,  who  stood  beside  her. 
"  Gilbert  and  Marian.  I  suppose  he 
had  his  horse  sent  to  the  station 
to  meet  him,  and  then  joined  her 
somewhere.  It  is  really  too  much, 
but  she  will  be  sorry  for  it,  and  so 
will  he." 

**  They  are  coming  awfully  fast, 
whoever  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Mon- 
goose. **I  almost  think  the  lady's 
horse  is  running  away.  " 

** She's  down!"  cried  Constance. 
"She's  down!  What  an  awful-look- 
ing fall!  Is  the  horse  up?  Oh,  I 
hope  she  isn't  hurt!" 

"How  did  it  happen?"  "  Do  you 
know  who  it  is?"     **  How  far  off  are 
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theyr  **Send  my  carriage."  A 
perfect  babel  of  voices  broke  out. 

"Tm  afraid  it's  Mrs.  Dexterous. 
Her  horse  fell  at  a  fence.  They  were 
coming  too  fast,  as  Mr.  Mongoose 
says — I  think  she  is  up  again,  but  I'm 
afraid  she  must  be  hurt.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  Mrs.  Bramble,  I'll  send 
your  carriage.  I  think  they  are  pretty 
near  the  station  road." 

"There's  somebody  driving  along 
in  a  Hempstead  cart,"  said  Julia,  who 
had  picked  up  the  glasses.  **  It  must 
be  Maurice.  There!  He's  stopped, 
and  they  are  walking  across  the  fields 
to  him;  she  can't  be  much  hurt,  after 
all.     I  am  so  glad!" 

"The  groom's  got  out  and  she's 
got  in,"  said  Mr.  Mongoose,  continu- 
ing in  a  serial  manner.  **And  the 
groom  is  going  to  lead  her  horse 
home.  The  man  who  was  riding 
with  her  is  coming  along  again  across 
country.  Jove,  he  can  ride!"  And 
the  young  gentleman  stood  silent  in 
admiration. 

"Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
going,  Mrs.  Donaldson,"  said  Mrs. 
Bramble.  **  I  hope  we  shall  find  the 
accident  has  not  been  serious.  Very 
likely  we  may  meet  them  on  the  road 
and  I  may  be  able  to  find  out  about 
it" 

"My  dear,  I'm  not  goin'  just  yet," 
declared  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe.  '*  There's 
no  tellin'  what  has  happened,  and  it's 
better  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  then  you 
know  the  truth  of  it  if  anybody  asks 
you.  They  are  comin'  this  way, 
aren't  they?"  she  anxiously  inquired 
of  Mr.  Mongoose. 

"The  cart  is  hidden  by  the  woods," 
he  said,  **but  the  man  on  horseback 
turned  in  at  this  gate.  " 

As  he  spoke,  hasty  steps  crossed  the 
piazza,  and  Maurice  Donaldson  entered 
the  room  ;  he  had  evidently  been  rid- 
ing fast  and  furiously. 

"  I  wish  you  would  telephone  for  the 
doctor,  Constance,"  he  said.  **Mrs. 
Dexterous  has  had  a  fall.  I  think  she 
is  only  badly  shaken,  but  one  never 
can  tell,  and  it's  safer  to  have  Wise's 
opinion." 

*'  111  tell  him  to  come  here,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Constance,  quietly.     She 


was  invaluable  in  all  emergencies  and 
never  asked  unnecessary  questions. 

**Yes,"  he  returned.  "Gilbert  is 
driving  her  here." 

He  was  so  occupied  in  answering 
the  eager  questions  put  to  him  that 
he  hardly  noticed  the  fact  that  Julia 
neither  spoke  nor  looked  at  him. 

But  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe  noticed,  and 
did  not  need  to  guess  the  reason. 


Ill 

Mrs.  Dexterous's  fall,  being  fol- 
lowed by  no  serious  consequences  to 
herself,  soon  ceased  to  be  the  subject 
of  gossip  in  Meadowford.  For  when, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  curse  of  the 
Jackdaw  of  Rheims,  ''nobody  seems 
one  penny  the  worse  "  for  an  acci- 
dent, people  soon  lose  interest  in 
discussing  it.  But  it  had  not  been 
without  effect  on  the  Donaldson 
household.  J[ulia,  clinging  resolutely 
to  her  principles,  had  asked  no  ex- 
planation from  Maurice,  but  Con- 
stance soon  wrung  from  the  reluctant 
Gilbert  an  admission  that  he  had  or- 
dered his  horse  to  meet  him  at  the 
club,  and  had  driven  there  from  the 
station  for  the  purpose  of  riding  with 
Marian.  He  had,  in  obedience  to 
orders,  brought  her  down  a  new  bit 
that  she  was  anxious  to  try  on  a  pull- 
ing horse,  but  being  himself  in  great 
pain  and  half -blinded  by  a  cinder 
that  had  got  into  his  eye  on  the  way 
down,  he  had  later,  finding  Maurice 
at  the  club,  begged  his  brother  to 
keep  the  engagement  for  him,  and 
driven  at  once  to  the  doctor's.  This 
seemed  simple  and  natural  enough. 
Gilbert  was  incapacitated,  and  since 
the  lady  insisted  on  riding  a  danger- 
ous horse,  it  appeared  to  be  the  duty 
of  a  man  and  a  brother  to  get  into 
such  riding  clothes  as  he  kept  on  the 
spot,  and  do  his  best  to  look  after  her. 

The  bit  had  not  proved  much  of  a 
success  ;  the  horse  had  got  out  of  her 
hand  and  had  given  her  a  rattling 
fall.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
Julia  understood  perfectly,  of  course. 
Wo  one  could  help  understanding  how 
it  happened. 
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All  the  same,  Julia  wished  she  had 
been  less  confidential  to  Mrs.  Cackle- 
thorpe  that  afternoon.  It  gave  her 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  every  time 
she  thought  about  it  and  remembered 
that  lady's  half-amused,  half-pitying 
look  when  Maurice  came  in. 

She  had  ridden  only  once  since  that 
day.  He  said  his  nerve  was  shaken, 
and  he  would  not  have  her  risk  her 
neck  riding  across  country,  and  she 
thought  he  could  not  enjoy  just  pot- 
tering about  among  the  lanes.  So 
the  rides  were  discontinued,  and  Miss 
Silverton  was  embarrassed  by  no  fur- 
ther offers  of  a  mount  on  The 
Prophet,  about  which  she  had  her 
own  thoughts. 

Constance  noticed  that  both  Mau- 
rice and  Gilbert  seemed  preoccupied 
and  held  frequent  consultations.  She 
questioned  her  husband,  but  for  once 
that  easy-going  person  was  discreet 
and  kept  his  own  counsel. 

"It  would  never  do  to  show  Con- 
stance the  letter  I  got  from  Alice  the 
other  day,"  he  said.  **  She'd  be  for 
locking  up  the  old  gentleman  at  once, 
or  doing  something  very  decided. 
I*m  all  for  peace  and  persuasion.  I 
don't  think  he'll  really  do  it." 

**  And  I  don't  see  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly interfere  if  he  does,"  returned 
Maurice.  '*  If  he  chooses  to  marry  a 
young  woman,  and  she  chooses  to  ac- 
cept him,  what  are  we  to  do  about  it? 
He's  quite  independent  of  us." 

**  And  we  are  quite  independent  of 
him,  thank  heaven!"  said  Gilbert, 
piously.  **  But  no  man  likes  to  have 
his  father  make  a  fool  of  himself  at 
the  ripe  age  6f  seventy,  especially 
when  be  has  lived  until  then  a  godly, 
righteous  and  sober  life,  respected  by 
all  who  know  him.  Hang  it  all!  I 
feel  I  must  remonstrate  with  him, 
talk  to  him  like — ^like  an  uncle,  you 
know.  " 

Maurice  laughed.  **It  wasn't  so 
long  ago  that  Constance  was  talking 
to  you  on  the  same  subject.  " 

**But  not  like  an  uncle,"  observed 
Gilbert.  **  I'm  afraid  the  fact  of  her 
being  a  woman  and  my  wife  inter- 
fered a  little  with  the  exercise  of 
that  calm  judgment  which  should  be 


brought  to  bear  on  an  affair  of  this 
kind.  I  say,  Maurice,  I  don't  believe 
Mrs.  D.  would  do  it,  even  if  the  gover- 
nor means  business.  I  don't  think  she 
is  that  kind.     What  do  you  think?" 

"It  depends  a  good  deal  on  what 
you  mean  by  *  that  kind.  '  " 

"Why,  the  kind  of  young  woman 
who  marries  an  old  man  for  money." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Maurice.  "  Well,  there 
seem  to  be  a  good  many  subdivisions 
of  even  that  kind,  and  I'm  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  Let  me  see  Alice's  let- 
ter again.  I  wonder  why  she  sent  it 
to  the  club." 

"  I  wonder  why,  too.  If  I  hadn't 
happened  to  go  to  town  that  day  I 
should  not  have  got  it  at  all,  most 
likely.  At  any  rate,  not  before  he 
landed." 

**I  don't  suppose  it  would  have 
made  much  difference,"  said  Maurice, 
reading: 

Mv  Dear  Gilbert  : 

Papa  has  suddenly  announced  his  in- 
tention of  sailing  on  the  9th.  He  re- 
fuses to  take  me  with  him,  pleading  the 
suddenness  of  the  start  and  the  ^ort- 
ness  of  his  probable  stay.  He  says  it  is 
business  of  a  private  and  important  na- 
ture, but  I  heard  him  tell  old  General 
Blunderbuss  (with  whom  he  is  more  con- 
fidential than  he  is  with  me)  that  "one 
could  not  be  too  careful  in  dealing  with  a 
woman  whose  reputation  might  suffer 
forever  if  one  made  a  mistake."  You 
know  how  chivalrous  the  dear  old  gentle- 
man is,  and,  remembering  the  great  ad- 
miration he  had  for  her  when  she  was  in 
Paris,  and  what  rumors  were  started  at 
the  time,  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  he 
has  determined  to  marry  Marian  Dexter- 
ous, and  is  following  her  to  America  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  to  her.  What 
can  be  done  ?  Would  she  accept  him,  do 
you  think?  The  whole  thing  is  most 
distasteful  to  me,  and  would  be  unfor- 
tunate in  many  ways  for  all  of  ns.  I 
suppose  we  cannot  prevent  it  if  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  and  she  chooses  to  say 
•*  Yes,  "  but  if  you  find  any  opportunity— 
where  it  would  not  do  more  harm  than 
good — ^try  to  dissuade  him.  You  may 
imagine  how  anxious  I  am.  He  has  been 
in  a  perfect  fever  to  get  off  ever  since  he 
received  a  letter  from  Constance  telling 
us  all  the  news  of  Meadowford.  He  was 
awfully  pleased  at  the  idea  of  Maurice's 
probable  engagement  to  that  pretty  Miss 
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Silverton,  and  said  her  father  had  been 
one  of  his  oldest  friends,  but  that  is  ev- 
idently not  the  cause  of  this  hurried 
visit— 

"Well,"  said  Maurice,  folding  up 
the  letter  and  returning  it  to  his  bro- 
ther, *'  as  I  said  before,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  done  but  to  wait  develop- 
ments. And  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  can- 
not believe  that  my  father  wants  to 
marry  Mrs.  Dexterous,  nor  she  him. 
It's  too  ridiculous.  " 

'*  I  don't  know;  he's  a  devilish  fine- 
looking  old  gentleman,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  this  world's  goods." 

"  Not  as  well  as  he  was  before  he 
divided  things  among  us,"  said  Mau- 
rice. 

•*But  she  mayn't  know  that,"  sug- 
gested Gilbert.  **We  might  drop  a 
hint  to  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe.  Some- 
thing about  an  indigent  parent,  you 
know.  Or  you  might  go  in  and  cut 
him  out  before  he  arrives.  Let  me 
see,  he  left  on  the  9th.  That  was — 
why,  he'll  be  here  directly.  He 
ought  to  arrive  next  Saturday.  " 

"I'm  afraid  that  won't  give  me 
time  enough,"  answered  Maurice, 
dryly.  "  Throw  me  a  cigarette,  will 
you?    I  have  left  my  case  up  stairs." 

**  Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Gil- 
bert, as  his  brother  left  the  room. 

**  To  see  if  I  can  find  Julia.  This 
is  too  good  a  day  to  waste  in  the 
house,"  returned  Maurice,  and  whis- 
tling to  the  dogs,  he  departed. 

But  Julia  was  not  to  be  found  easily. 
He  made  a  tour  of  the  downstairs 
rooms;  he  interviewed  her  maid, 
whom  he  happened  to  meet  in  the  hall  ; 
he  walked  through  the  conservatory, 
and  was  just  starting  down  the  steps 
to  the  garden  when  he  met  William, 
the  footman,  coming  up  with  some  late 
flowers  and  Autumn  leaves  that  he  had 
been  collecting  for  table  decoration, 
and  on  making  inquiries  from  him 
learned  that  Miss  Silverton  had  left 
the  house  some  minutes  since,  alone, 
to  the  best  of  William's  knowledge 
and  belief,  and  going,  as  he  imagined, 
for  a  walk, 

Maurice  informed  himself  of  the  di- 
rection she  had  taken  and  sauntered 


after  her.  He  wondered  why  she  had 
not  waited  a  little  longer,  or  sent  word 
to  him,  if  she  had  been  in  a  hurry  to 
start.  They  had  not  exactly  made  an 
engagement,  but  they  had  spoken  of 
walking  after  luncheon.  **One  can 
never  be  too  particular  when  one's 
business  is  a  woman,"  thought  Mau- 
rice, turning  down  the  road  to  the 
left,  as  he  conjectured,  from  certain 
little  heel  marks  in  the  stiffened  mud 
at  the  side,  that  Julia  must  have  done. 
The  sun  was  still  warm  and  the  air 
soft,  the  green  fir  trees  began  to  show 
conspicuously  among  the  yellowing 
birches  and  liquid  ambers,  and  all  the 
distances  were  veiled  in  a  blue  and 
purple  haze.  Maurice  threw  away  the 
end  of  his  cigarette  and  stopped  to 
light  a  pipe,  and  the  dogs  scrambled 
up  the  bank  and  chased  imaginary 
small  game  among  the  dead  leaves. 

Resuming  his  line  of  march  again 
more  briskly,  Mr.  Donaldson  came 
round  a  comer  to  a  place  where  he 
could  command  a  long  stretch  of  road, 
and  where  his  eyes  expected  to  light 
on  the  slim  figure  of  his  ladylove  trip- 
ping along  at  no  very  great  distance 
ahead  of  him,  but,  somewhat  to  his 
astonishment,  no  such  figure  was  to 
be  seen.  **  She  can't  have  got  so 
far  oflf  if  she  only  left  the  house  a  few 
minutes  before  I  did,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. **  The  earth  must  have  opened 
and  swallowed  her  up,"  and  then  a 
sudden  sharp  stab  went  through  his 
heart  as  it  struck  him  that  the  sen- 
tence would  only  be  true  when  she  was 
dead — ^his  pretty,  gentle  little  lady, 
whom  he  loved  tenderly  and  passion- 
ately, and  in  all  the  ways  a  man  should 
love  a  woman.  He  put  the  thought 
away  from  him  with  a  mental  shud- 
der, and  strode  on  quickly,  but  with 
no  particular  purpose.  You  cannot 
follow  a  lady  as  the  King  followed 
Madame  Blaize  unless  she  has  walked 
before,  and  he  began  to  think  William 
had  been  misguiding  him,  that,  what- 
ever direction  Julia  had  taken,  it  was 
not  this  one. 

Far  down  ahead  of  him  he  saw  the 
cottage  at  the  crossroads,  and  he  won- 
dered how  Herbert  liked  his  quarters, 
and  whether  he  had  done  anything  in 
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the  way  of  alteration.  It  might  not 
be  a  bad  plan  if  Julia  and  he  owned 
such  a  little  house  for  the  Spring  and 
Autumn.  How  amusing  it  would  be 
to  keep  house  with  Julia!  She  would 
affect  such  a  charming  simplicity 
about  the  ordinary  commonplaces  of 
daily  life.  She  would  make  such  nice 
little  stories  out  of  her  own  mistakes, 
and  insist  so  strenuously  on  being 
praised  for  her  good  intentions.  A 
reasonable  woman  pretending  to  be 
unreasonable  is  a  most  entrancing 
companion.  He  had  watched  her  at 
dinner  the  night  before,  talking  to 
Herbert.  She  had  such  a  pretty,  quiet 
way  of  speaking.  She  permitted  her- 
self no  mannerisms  of  facial  expres- 
sion when  she  talked,  as  so  many 
women^-even  handsome  women  like 
his  neighbor,  Marian  Dexterous — did, 
and  he  had  thought  her  by  far  the 
most  charming  person  he  had  ever 
seen,  the  one  who  best  satisfied  his 
taste.  He  had  said  so  to  Mrs.  Dexter- 
ous— (why  did  people  always  put  him 
next  to  her  at  dinners  now?) — ^who  at 
once  agreed,  with  suspicious  cordial- 
ity, and  he  had  tried  to  tell  Julia  her- 
self, later,  something  of  the  way  he 
felt,  poor  as  words  were  to  express  it, 
but  she  had  seemed  less  responsive 
than  usual.  And  then  Gilbert  had 
come  in  and  interrupted  them.  That 
was  rather  funny.  He  smiled  involun- 
tarily as  he  remembered.  They  had 
been  standing  in  front  of  the  fire,  and 
just  as  he  had  begun  to  make  Julia 
smile  that  nice,  demure  little  smile  of 
hers  at  some  of  the  things  he  was  say- 
ing, Gilbert  had  come  hastily  into  the 
room,  exclaiming,  **I  say,  Maurice,  I 
must  speak  to  you  seriously  about  this 
affair  of  Mrs.  Dexterous's — "  and  had 
stopped  short,  with  his  mouth  open  in 
surprise,  on  finding  that  his  brother 
was  not  alone.  Discretion  was  not 
Gilbert's  strong  point,  and  if  rumors 
of  his  father*s  infatuation  for  the 
handsome  widow  did  not  get  about,  it 
would  not  be  his  fault.  Not  that  it 
made  any  difference  if  Julia  knew;  he 
had  half  a  mind  to  tell  her  himself, 
only  it  did  not  seem  quite  fair. 

He  had  reached  this  point  in  his 
meditations  when  he  suddenly  became 


aware  that  two  people  had  come  out 
of  the  cottage,  which  by  that  time  he 
had  nearly  reached,  and  were  rapidly 
approaching  him.  One  of  them  was 
John  Herbert  and  the  other  Julia. 

Maurice  was  taken  by  surprise  for 
an  instant,  but  only  for  an  instant 

**  You  have  stolen  my  lady,  Her- 
bert," he  said,  as  they  met,  **and  I 
am  in  hot  pursuit.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  Miss  Silverton  was 
going  to  walk  with  me  this  after- 
noon. " 

**And  Miss  Silverton  has  been  to 
see  Mr.  Herbert's  pictures  instead," 
answered  Julia.  *'A  private  exhibi- 
tion, especially  for  her;  and  very 
beautiful  they  are.  But  I  don't  think 
we  made  any  positive  engagement  to 
walk,  did  we?"  she  asked,  looking  at 
Maurice  for  the  first  time,  and  ap- 
pearing, he  thought,  a  little  less  at 
her  ease  than  usual. 

**  Won't  you  both  come  back,  and 
we  will  appease  Donaldson  with 
strong  drink,  while  your  old  friend, 
Mrs.  Minching,  the  housekeeper,  will 
give  you  and  me  some  afternoon 
tea?"  suggested  Mr.  Herbert 

**I'm  afraid  I  must  not  stop  for 
that,"  said  Miss  Silverton,  "espe- 
cially as  strong  drink  is  not  one  of 
Mr.  Donaldson's  weaknesses,  and 
therefore  we  could  not  appease  him  in 
that  way.  If  he  is  really  angry  I 
had  better  let  him  take  me  home  at 
once.  I  suppose  he  feels  responsible 
to  his  sister-in-law  for  my  safe  con- 
duct. Good-bye,  Mr.  Herbert;  thank 
you  so  much!" 

Mr.  Herbert  laughed  at  this  sud- 
den dismissal,  lifted  his  cap  from  his 
red  crest  of  hair  and  turned  away, 
but  the  next  instant  Julia's  voice 
called  after  him  : 

**  You'll  work  at  once  on  the  partic- 
ular picture  I  like,  won't  you?" 

**On  Friday,"  he  answered,  laugh- 
ing again,  ''please  the  gods." 

Maurice  and  his  companion  walked 
on  together  in  silence  for  some  min- 
utes. The  pink  glow  of  the  sunset 
was  on  their  faces,  but  the  air  had 
grown  sharper,  and  Julia  shivered. 

**I  ought  to  have  taken  off  my 
jacket  while  I  was    looking   at  the 
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pictures,"  she  said.  **Iwas  too  hot 
then,  and  now  I  am  too  cold." 

'*It  would  have  been  wiser,"  re- 
turned Maurice,  agreeably.  **Were 
you  amused?  Did  he  show  you  pretty 
things  and  tell  you  nice  stories?" 

"You  talk  as  if  I  were  a  little 
girl,"  observed  Miss  Silverton, 
sweetly. 

**  And  so  you  are,  the  nicest  little 
girl  in  the  world — only  I  don't  think 
you  ought  to  let  your  particular  play- 
fellow wander  about  alone  this  lovely 
afternoon,  while  you  flirt  in  comers 
with  attractive  artists.  " 

Julia  looked  up  at  him.  She  would 
like  to  have  exclaimed,  with  Carmen^ 
^*'Que  je  meure  si  tu  n'es  pas  jaloux  T 
But  there  was  no  trace  of  anything 
approaching  jealousy  to  be  seen  upon 
Mr.  Donaldson's  impressive  face. 

•*We  talked  only  of  paintings," 
she  said,  indiflEerently,  **and  did  not 
flirt  at  all.  He  is  always  my  very 
good  friend.  " 

"With  a  man  like  Herbert  the 
very-good-friend  stage  either  pre- 
cedes or  follows  the  other.  Let  us 
strike  out  the  'always,'  and  as  for 
flirting,  you  know,  Julia,  that  we  have 
flirted  when  discussing  subjects  far 
less  romantic  than  painting.  " 

"Such  as  what,  for  instance?"  in-» 
quired  Miss  Silverton,  with  languid 
curiosity.  She  was  getting  rather 
angry,  though  she  could  not  show  it. 

"Well,  buttons  was  the  last  subject 
that  we  discussed  flirtatiously,"  said 
Maurice,  with  an  air  of  interested 
recollection. 

•  *  Buttons  !"  echoed  Julia.  ' *  What 
are  you  talking  about?" 

"Yes.  At  least,  I  believe  it  was 
not  a  button  after  all,  but  a  sleeve- 
link.  Don't  you  remember?  We 
were  sitting  on  the  sofa,  and  in  mov- 
ing a  cushion  behind  you — I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  I  was  mov- 
ing the  cushion  —  my  sleeve-link 
caught  in  the  lace  of  your  waist,  and 
I  said  (what  I  did  does  not  matter), 
*  That  would  be  difficult  to  explain  if 
anyone  came  in  suddenly,'  and  you 
said,  'Yes,  difficult  to  explain,  but 
not  hard  to  understand.  '  You  said  it 
so  nicely!      I  love  the  way  you  say 


things  and  the  way  you  look  when 
you  say  them." 

The  ways  Miss  Silverton  looked  at 
that  moment  were  too  many  and  va- 
rious to  be  followed  by  a  mere  man. 
She  was  puzzled,  uneasy,  indignant 
and,  in  spite  of  herself,  a  little  amused, 
all  at  the  same  time.  She  had  gone 
to  the  studio  according  to  an  appoint- 
ment made  with  Mr.  Herbert  at  din- 
ner, when  she  had  been  particularly 
exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  affairs 
opposite.  Later,  Gilbert's  unfortu- 
nate remark  had  not  tended  to  smooth 
matters,  and  it  was  with  the  most  de- 
liberately malicious  intentions  that 
she  had  set  out  that  afternoon.  Con- 
stance, who  was  to  have  accompanied 
her,  being  detained  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, she  had  gone  alone.  She  had 
expressed  admiration  judiciously,  she 
had  recalled  old  days  with  just  the 
proper  undercurrent  of  suppressed 
regret,  she  had  promised  to  sit  for  her 
picture  again — those  last  sittings 
which  he  reminded  her  were  still  his 
to  claim — in  fact,  she  had  flirted 
abominably,  and  therefore  felt  quite 
pleasantly  excited  and  guilty  when 
she  so  suddenly  came  face  to  face 
with  Maurice  in  the  road.  She  had 
been  ready  to  refuse  explanations,  and 
he  had  asked  for  none.  She  had 
been  prepared  to  defend  herself,  and 
he  had  given  her  no  chance.  She  had 
meant  to  be  indifferent  and  rather 
cold,  and  he  reminded  her  of  an  inci- 
dent which,  while  mischievously 
emphasizing  their  serious  relations, 
could  not  be  taken  seriously.  He 
was  certainly  very  clever,  was  Mau- 
rice, and  so  she  allowed  the  comer  of 
her  mouth  to  curve  a  little — ^the 
comer  which  was  farthest  from  him. 

"  I  am  glad  my  expression  is  satis- 
factory," she  said,  serenely.  "lam 
very  fortunate  to  be  able  to  please 
you,  with  so  little  trouble  to  myself." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  you  will  have 
trouble  enough  before  you  have 
done  with  it,"  returned  Mr.  Don- 
aldson, impersonally.  "I  am  very 
hard  to  please  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays.  " 

Julia  laughed  outright.  "  And  this 
is  Wednesday,"  she  said.     "What  a 
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remarkable  coincidence  it  would  be  if 
I  had  happened  not  to  please  you  to- 
day!" 

**  Oh,  but  you  have.  Your  delight- 
fully dignified,  demure,  frightened, 
guilty  yet  triumphant  expression 
when  I  met  you  with  Herbert  just 
now  was  a  sight  for  the  gods.  You 
couldn't  do  anything  like  anybody 
else  in  the  world,  could  you,  my 
sweetheart?  You  knew  you  had  been 
naughty,  and  you  meant  to  be  naugh- 
tier, and  at  first  you  were  afraid  I 
should  notice  it  too  much,  and  then 
you  were  afraid  I  was  not  going  to 
notice  it  at  all,  and  now " 

**  And  now,"  cried  Julia,  highly  in- 
censed, **  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  lose 
my  temper  if  we  discuss  the  matter 
any  further.  Upon  my  word!  when 
it  comes  to  noticing  things  I  think  you 
had  better  extend  the  same  latitude 
to  my  conduct  that  I  do  to  yours.  " 

**  An  implied  accusation,  "  exclaimed 
Maurice,  with  satisfaction.  **  I  was 
hoping  it  might  come  to  that.  Now 
we  shall  know  where  we  stand.  And 
what  do  you  observe  about  my  con- 
duct that  does  not  please  your 
majesty?" 

"Nothing,"  returned  Miss  Silver- 
ton,  hastily,  seeing  herself  almost  en- 
trapped into  the  admission  of  having 
remarked  a  state  of  affairs  that  she 
had  determined  to  ignore.  *  *  Nothing. 
And  therefore,  as  I  find  no  fault  with 
your  behavior,  I  trust  that  you  will 
save  yourself  the  trouble  of  finding 
fault  with  mine.  " 

**  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Maurice; 
**  it's  a  pleasure  to  find  fault  with  you. 
You  have  no  idea  how  meekness  be- 
comes you.  " 

**  I  never  felt  less  meek  in  my  life  !" 
flashed  out  Julia. 

**And  yet  you  look  perfectly 
cowed,"  returned  Mr.  Donaldson, 
looking  at  her  critically.  '*  Almost 
as  if  you  were  going  to  cry." 

"Maurice!"  cried  his  exasperated 
ladylove,  "if  you  are  trying  to  pro- 
voke me,  for  some  purpose  of  your 
own,  you  are  succeeding  beyond  your 
wildest  expectations." 

"And  you  did  not  set  out  to  pro- 
voke me   for  some  purpose  of  your 


owUj  did  you,  you  patient  Griselda?" 
he  said,  laughing.  "  Oh,  my  dearest, 
when  you  know  how  I  love  you,  why 
do  you  want  to  wound  me,  even  with 
pin-pricks?  I  am  not  jealous  of  Her- 
bert, but  I  hate  it  that  you  should  wish 
me  to  be.  It  is  not  necessary.  I  love 
you  quite  enough  as  it  is,  and  I  think 
you  know  it,  don't  you?" 

"I  have  had  reason  to  be  less 
certain,  perhaps,  lately,"  murmured 
Julia. 

Maurice  put  a  peremptory  hand  on 
her  arm  and  stopped  her  short  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  He  looked  very 
stern  and  determined. 

"Take  that  back,  Julia,"  he  said, 
roughly.  "You  know  it  is  absurd. 
As  a  joke  it  was  all  very  well,  but  this 
is  serious,  now.  I  am  in  earnest.  Do 
you  really  believe  in  your  heart  that 
I  could  care  for  anyone  but  you?" 

She  considered  for  a  moment,  with 
lowered  eyes  and  a  heightened  color. 
Then  she  looked  up  at  him  frankly. 
"No,"  she  said,  "I  do  not,  really,  in 
my  heart,  but  my  head  has  been  get- 
ting a  little  bewildered.  One  sees 
things  and  hears  things  and — and — " 
The  rest  was  inaudible  except  for 
the  words  "Marian  Dexterous"  and 
"they  said"  and  "everybody  seemed 
to  think,"  and  even  these  were  some- 
what muffled  by  being  breathed 
against  the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  For- 
tunately, the  twilight  had  fallen  over 
the  face  of  the  world. 

"You  are  certainly  the  sweetest 
little  lady  that  ever  lived!"  declared 
Maurice  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
"  but  you  are  not  easy  to  manage." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  more  of  a  trouble 
than  a  pleasure  to  you,"  returned 
Miss  Silverton,  shaking  her  head 
sadly. 

"Trouble !"  he  echoed.  "  I  should 
think  you  are!  You  need  not  think 
you  are  a  pleasure.  You  are  hard 
work." 

"Well,  we  know  the  back  is  fitted 
to  the  burden,"  said  Julia,  laughing 
as  she  ran  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
house.  She  sang  a  great  deal  as  she 
dressed  for  dinner  and  determined 
that  she  would  give  her  portrait  when 
finished  to  Maurice  for  a  Christmas 
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present,  thus  gratif)ring  everybody — 
herself  in  the  posing,  John  Herbert 
in  the  painting  and  Maurice  in  the 
receiving — and  turning  a  mistake  to 
good  account. 

She  believed  that  in  a  way  Mr. 
Herbert  was  still  fond  of  her.  He 
sought  her  out  in  public,  and  his 
manner  in  private  was  that  of  one 
who  suppresses  tenderness.  He  had 
seemed  almost  on  the  point  of  an  ex- 
planation of  some  sort  that  very  after- 
noon. She  imagined  that  he  more 
than  suspected  her  engagement  to 
Maurice,  and  wondered  if  it  had  in 
any  way  revived  his  old  feelings  for 
her.  **  Those  things  sometimes  hap- 
pen," thought  Julia,  sagely.  Of 
course,  she  had  heard  of  his  affair 
with  the  all-powerful  Mrs.  Dexterous, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other — perhaps 
because  it  was  a  very  real  affair  of  its 
kind — it  had  not  excited  much  com- 
ment at  Meadowford.  Rumor,  which 
had  remarked  the  fact  every  time 
Gilbert  Donaldson  talked  to  Mrs. 
Dexterous  or  Maurice  rode  with  her, 
had  been  silent  about  the  artist's  twi- 
light and  evening  visits  to  the  cottage 
where  she  lived  with  an  elderly  cousin 
to  play  propriety;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  had  been  most  active  in  con- 
necting Julia's  name  with  that  of  Mr. 
Herbert  because  he  and  she  talked  to 
each  other  openly  and  as  if  they  liked 
it 

Nevertheless,  that  very  afternoon, 
could  Miss  Silverton  only  have  known 
it,  the  artist  had  been  on  the  point  of 
confessing  to  her — ^having  got  past 
the  stage  of  ostentatious  conceal- 
ment to  that  of  maudlin  garrulity — 
his  passion  for  Mrs.  Dexterous  and 
his  hopes  that  she  was  not  indifferent 
toit 

Although  Julia  was  not  vain,  the 
confession  would  have  surprised  her 
not  a  little.  She  was  quite  ready  to 
doubt  Maurice's  love,  because  it  was  so 
important  to  her,  but  John  Herbert's 
half -friendly  affection  she  had  taken 
for  granted,  because  it  did  not  count 
any  longer.  Nothing  really  counted 
but  Maurice,  and  though,  of  course, 
no  woman  could  possibly  object  to 
being  admired  and  immortalized  by  a 


great  artist,  who  did  not  generally 
paint  portraits,  it  behooved  one  to  be 
discreet  in  flirting  with  him.  Not  that 
she  made  any  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject. She  was  discouraged  about  res- 
olutions after  her  lamentable  failure 
of  the  afternoon,  she  who  had  loftily 
boasted  to  Constance  of  her  inability 
to  understand  jealousy,  and  had 
proudly  said,  **  I  should  ignore  it  if  I 
were  you,"  on  the  occasion  when  Gil- 
bert and  Mrs.  Dexterous  were  in 
question.  **0h,  well,  I  wasn't  really 
jealous,"  thought  Julia.  **Not  jeal- 
ous, only  annoyed,  and  I  should  have 
ignored  it  if  Maurice  had  not  been  so 
clever.  By  the  way,  he  never  denied 
anything.  I  suppose  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  when  there  was  nothing 
to  deny,  but  it  would  have  been  more 
courteous — and  perhaps  less  wise. 
He  is  wise,  and  I  know  he  really  does 
love  me  dearly,  and  I  snap  my  fingers 
at  Marian  Dexterous.  Let  her  tum- 
ble over  fences  and  sit  next  to  him 
at  dinners  as  often  as  she  pleases. 
She  is  a  great,  handsome,  obvious 
piece  of  humanity,  and  I  don't  know 
why  I  gave  her  a  second  thought,  ex- 
cept that  gossip  would  keep  sa)ring 
how  attracted  Maurice  was  by  her. 
As  if  a  man  like  Maurice  could  be! 
Still,"  with  sudden  humility,  **what 
attracts  one  man  attracts  many,  and 
she  is  awfully  good  to  look  at.  Much 
better  looking  than  I  am,  though  not 
perhaps  so  pleasant,"  concluded  Miss 
Silverton,  smiling  at  herself  in  the 
glass. 

She  was  as  good  as  an  angel  all  that 
evening  and  the  next  day,  as  amus- 
ing, ingenuous  and  charming  as  any 
lady  could  be. 

**  It  is  because  you  found  fault  with 
me,"  she  told  Maurice.  **I  am  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  good  for  a  week 
now.  " 

**  If  you  are  going  to  be  any  better 
than  you  have  been,"  he  returned,  **  I 
must  really  cut  the  long  feathers  in 
your  wings." 

It  was  perhaps  partly  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  this  precaution  that  she 
managed  to  make  her  escape  unno- 
ticed on  Friday  afternoon  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert's   studio,   accompanied    by    her 
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maid  and  a  box  containing  a  wonder- 
ful bronze-colored  velvet  dress. 

She  had  almost  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  go,  to  send  a  polite  little  note 
excusing  herself,  and  stay  contentedly 
idling  with  Maurice  instead,  but  to 
her  surprise  he  had  not  seemed  in- 
clined to  idle.  A  letter  he  received 
at  luncheon  had  appeared  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  an 
immediate  answer,  and  after  that 
meal  he  had  disappeared  with  Gilbert. 
Constance  had  a  headache  and  was 
shut  up  in  her  room,  and  Julia's  flight 
had  been  so  particularly  easy  that  it 
lost  all  interest. 

**This  is  very  tame,"  she  said, 
plaintively,  as  Mr.  Herbert  received 
her  at  the  door.  **I  had  hoped  to 
make  use  of  all  my  diplomacy  in  ar- 
riving here  unsuspected.  We  agreed 
not  to  publish  our  proceedings  to  the 
world,  didn't  we?  But  nobody  has 
asked  me  a  single  question,  and  here 
lam." 

**  I  have  been  more  fortunate,"  he 
answered,  laughing.  **  I  have  had  to 
tell  at  least  two  distinct  falsehoods  on 
the  occasion,  both  to  the  same  person. 
Mrs.  Dexterous  asked  me  last  night 
what  I  was  doing  this  afternoon,  and 
I  said  I  could  not  tell — I  might  be 
painting,  miles  from  here,  or  I  might 
be  going  to  town.  And  she  asked 
me,  if  I  went,  to  bring  her  a  book  she 
wanted,  and  I  said  I  would,  so  I  have 
had  to  send  my  man  for  it." 

"Well,  that  seems  more  satisfac- 
tory," said  Julia,  who  little  knew  how 
much  Mr.  Herbert  would  have  be- 
grudged the  afternoon  had  he  not 
had  the  prospect  of  an  evening  in  the 
society  of  the  Circe  who  had  bewitched 
him. 

John  Herbert's  studio  was  a  small, 
bare  room  on  the  ground  floor  which 
had  once  served  as  a  ** sitting-room" 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm-house. 
It  had  a  funny  little  old  wooden  man- 
telpiece, painted  a  dull  yellow,  and 
the  walls  were  covered  with  a  gray- 
green  paper  that  absorbed  most  of  the 
light  which  the  little  windows  used  to 
let  in,  and  a  good  deal  of  that  which 
streamed  from  the  large  one,  ceiling- 
high,  which  had  been  cut  between 


them.  A  divan  occupied  one  comer, 
and  a  very  large,  worn,  green  leather 
easy-chair  pranced  into  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Easels  and  little  painting- 
tables  stood  about,  and  canvases  leaned 
against  the  wall  in  layers.  Julia  sat 
in  state  upon  an  old  carved  chair 
mounted  on  four  claret  boxes,  and 
thought  how  amusing  it  all  was. 

"I  like  it  better  than  your  old 
studio,  "  she  said  ;  *  *  that  was  so  formal 
it  filled  one  with  awe,  and  so  cold  that 
it  sent  shivers  down  one's  back.  " 

**  I  don't  think  you  were  much  awe- 
struck. Do  you  remember  the  day 
you  put  excelsior  whiskers  round  the 
face  of  my  beautiful  tall  clock  and 
dressed  it  in  a  soft  hat  and  an  old 
cloak,  just  as  Mrs.  Hamet  Nailer,  of 
Chicago,  and  her  husband  were  about 
to  inspect  my  famous  picture,  '  The 
Hillside?'" 

**Well,  well,  they  bought  it,  just 
the  same;  it  would  have  taken  more 
than  a  clock  to  stop  them  after  they 
heard  the  price.  They  knew  it  must 
be  good  when  they  found  what  it  was 
going  to  cost  them.  They  were  quite 
ugly  enough,  too,  to  have  stopped  the 
clock  forever  if  I  had  not  hidden  its 
face." 

**That  view  of  it  entirely  escaped 
me,"  said  John  Herbert,  shaking  back 
his  red  wave  of  hair.  "Your  head  a 
little  more  that  way,  if  you  please. 
You  have  the  dearest  little  shadow  at 
the  comer  of  your  mouth.  I  like  you 
much  better  than  my  landscapes." 

**You  did  not  always,"  remarked 
Julia,  deepening  the  shadow  with  a 
smile. 

"  Oh,  didn't  I?  I  thought  that  was 
the  very  reason —  Well,  never  mind. 
I  was  exceedingly  in  love  with  you, 
all  the  same.  " 

'*  *  Your  salad  days,  when  you  were 
green  in  judgment!'  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  a  great  deal  nicer  now," 
said  Miss  Silverton,  confidentially. 

'*  Don't  be  any  nicer,"  he  entreat- 
ed. **  I  assure  you  it  would  be  most 
imprudent  on  your  part.  I  am  just 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  confiding 
my  heart's  secrets  to  you  this  minute. 
Don't  smile  like  that.  It  is  inhuman, 
and  I  cannot  paint  it.     And  this  must 
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be  a  masterpiece.  Why  didn't  I  stick 
to  my  first  start  in  my  trade?  I  real- 
ly think  I  might  have  made  a  success 
of  xx>rtraits.  Only  most  people  would 
have  bored  me  so.  " 

Julia  did  not  answer,  and  he  worked 
in  silence  for  a  few  minutes. 

•  *  That  is  a  ripping  color,  that  dress,  " 
he  observed,  presently. 

*'  It  is  the  same  one  I  sat  to  you  in 
before.  A  velvet  dress  takes  a  long 
time  to  wear  out,  and  a  picture  dress 
is  never  out  of  fashion.  I  hope  to 
keep  it  for  the  next  five  years.  It  is 
a  great  favorite  of  mine." 

**I  must  have  some  relief  for  all 
that  bronze-copper  coloring,  though," 
screwing  up  his  eyes  and  stepping 
back  to  look  at  her.  **  You  have  not 
a  piece  of  fur  with  you,  or  an  opera 
cloiak,  or  something?" 

**  I  have  all  sorts  of  things  at  the 
house,"  she  answered.  **  Shall  I  send 
Lucinda  to  make  a  selection?  It 
won't  take  her  long  to  get  there  and 
back." 

So  Lucinda  was  despatched  for  the 
articles  decided  on,  and  went  off 
rather  sulkily,  for  she  hated  walking, 
except  on  dry  pavements,  with  a  line 
of  attractive  shop-windows  on  either 
side  of  her. 

For  a  long  time  Julia  posed  and  he" 
painted  in  silence,  then  he  put  down 
his  palette. 

**  Do  you  want  to  hear  my  heart's 
secrets?  I  mean — would  it  bore  you 
to  hear  them?"  he  asked,  suddenly, 
with  a  nervous  laugh.  **  Don't  say 
it  would." 

Julia  looked  up,  startled.  **  I  hope 
they  are  not  very  desperate,"  she 
said. 

"No,  only  I  am  really  head  and 
ears  in  love  this  time,"  he  answered, 
throwing  down  his  brushes  and  ap- 
proaching her.  **  I  suppose  no  fool 
was  ever  as  much  in  love  as  I  am,  and 
I  can't  keep  it  to  myself  another  min- 
ute." 

"  You — ^you — do  you  think  you  are 
wise  to  tell  me?"  stammered  Julia. 

**  I  dare  say  I  am  not  at  all  wise, 
but  I  know  I  cannot  help  it,"  he  re- 
turned, striding  up  and  down  the 
room  with   his  hands   in    his  pock- 


ets and  a  most  determined  expres- 
sion on  his  face.  "Great  heavens! 
there  is  Mrs.  Dexterous  at  the  gate  ! 
And  I  have  sent  my  man  off.  Ex- 
cuse me  while  I  rout  out  Mrs.  Minch- 
ing  to  answer  the  bell,  or  questions, 
or  whatever  is  necessary.  I  suppose 
I  had  better  not  show  up,  as  I  am 
supposed  to  be  in  town.  " 

"She  won't  be  likely  to  come  in," 
said  Julia  after  him,  reassuringly. 

But  that,  it  appeared,  was  just  what 
Mrs.  Dexterous  intended  to  do. 

"I  know  Mr.  Herbert  is  away," 
Julia  heard  her  say,  "but  he  has 
given  me  permission  to  come  and  see 
his  pictures  whenever  I  please,  and  I 
am  going  to  meet  a  friend  here  this 
afternoon,  I  suppose  I  may  go  to 
the  studio." 

Julia  sprang  off  the  model-stand. 
"  I  am  afraid  we  are  discovered,"  she 
said,  as  John  Herbert  returned  to  her 
side.     "  Isn't  it  provoking!" 

But  it  was  a  good  deal  more  than 
provoking  to  hear  the  well-known 
tones  of  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe's  voice 
drowning  those  of  Mrs.  Dexterous  at 
the  front  door. 

"Just  wait  for  me,  my  dear,"  she 
was  exclaiming.  "I  saw  you  goin' 
up  the  path,  and  I  stopped  the  car- 
riage and  got  out.  Who  was  that 
woman  you  were  speakin'  to  in  the 
lane?  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want. 
I  want  to  see  John  Herbert's  pictures. 
People  are  always  askin*  me  what  I 
think  of  them,  now  he  is  down  here, 
you  know,  and  it  is  nice  to  be  able  to 
say  I  have  seen  them.  Yes.  You 
can  take  me  in,  can't  you?  You  know 
him  so  well.  " 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't,  to-day,"  said 
Marian's  voice.     "  He  is  not  here." 

"Well,  my  dear,  the  pictures  are,  if 
he  is  not,"  returned  the  determined 
lady.  "  I  don't  see  but  what  it  is  the 
best  time  to  go.  You  don't  have  to 
say  anything  but  what  you  really 
think,  you  know." 

"This  is  too  much,"  cried  Julia. 
"Can't  I — not  hide,  exactly — ^but  ef- 
face myself  for  a  few  minutes  until 
they  have  gone?  Can't  I  go  in  there?" 
She  indicated  a  little  cupboard  of  a 
room  on  the  right,   where  she  had 
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changed  her  dress  when  she  first 
came  in.  **  If  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe  sees 
me,  all  Meadowford  will  ring  with 
the  news  to-morrow!" 

**The  devil  fly  away  with  her!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Herbert,  taking  the 
portrait  off  the  easel.  **I  will  do 
my  best.  Perhaps  they  won't  stay 
long.  Confound  it  all,  why  did  this 
happen  to-day?" 

Julia  disappeared,  and  the  door  had 
hardly  shut  upon  her  when  Mrs, 
Cacklethorpe  and  Mrs.  Dexterous  en- 
tered the  room,  followed  by  the  pro- 
testing Mrs.  Minching,  whose  very 
cap-strings  stood  out  with  horror  at 
this  intrusion  on  her  master's  privacy. 

"Why,  we  thought  you  were  out, 
Mr.  Herbert, "said Mrs.  Cacklethorpe. 
**  Didn't  you  say  he  was  out,  Mrs. 
Dexterous?  Yes.  Well,  I  hope  you 
don't  mind  our  lookin'  about  a  little. 
I  am  so  anxious  to  see  your  pictures, 
you  know.  You  celebrated  men  can't 
hope  to  escape  notice.  " 

**So  it  seems,  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe," 
answered  the  artist,  with  grim  polite- 
ness. "It  is  almost  embarrassing  at 
times.  Yes,  I  told  Mrs.  Dexterous 
that  I  might  be  going  to  town  to-day, 
but  I  changed  my  mind,  and  set  to 
work  to  finish  a  picture.  If  you  feel 
in  a  criticising  mood  you  might  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  it." 

He  placed  a  very  much  smudged 
oil  study  of  a  full  moon,  some  clouds 
and  a  dismal  pond  upside  down  on 
the  easel,  and  watched  the  lady's  face 
as  she  surveyed  it.  He  had  tried  in 
vain  to  exchange  glances  with  Marian  ; 
she  steadily  avoided  looking  in  his 
direction,  and  wandered  about  the 
room  in  a  way  that  made  him  exceed- 
ingly uneasy. 

"Now,  do  you  call  that  an  espe- 
cially fine  thing?"  asked  the  bewil- 
dered Mrs.  Cacklethorpe,  after  tr3dng 
unsuccessfully  to  make  out  the  sub- 
ject of  the  painting  before  her.  *  *  One 
of  your  best,  I  mean?  It  does  not 
seem  quite  clear " 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  gravely, 
turning  it  right  side  up,  "it  is  not 
very  clear.  There's  a  storm  coming 
up  in  the  right-hand  corner.  You 
can  see  it  better,  perhaps,  this  way. 


ÎJo,  it  is  not  one  of  my  best,  though  it 
is  very  fine."  He  searched  among 
his  canvases  and  placed  three  or  four 
more  finished  studies  before  her. 
"  Those  are  about  all  I  have  to  show, 
I  am  afraid,"  he  said.  "I  have  not 
been  working  much  lately." 

"  Do  you  sit  in  a  carved  chair, 
mounted  on — what  are  they? — boxes, 
when  you  paint?"  inquired  Marian, 
suddenly  addressing  him. 

"  No,  but — er — Mrs.  Minching  does 
when  she — when  she  criticises  things 
for  me,"  he  returned,  with  desperate 
presence  of  mind.  "She  is  a  very 
good  critic,  is  Mrs.  Minching.  She 
sits  there  mending,  you  know,  and 
telling  me  what  is  wrong,  for  hours 
at  a  time.  " 

"Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Dexterous. 
"I  should  like  to  see  you  both  at 
work.  Won't  you  call  her  in  and  give 
us  an  exhibition?" 

"I  am  afraid  she  is  getting — er— 
her  afternoon  tea  or  something,  now," 
he  answered,  congratulating  himself 
on  his  cleverness.  But  the  effect  was 
unexpected. 

"Tea!"  cried  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe, 
settling  herself  in  a  chair  and  throw- 
ing back  her  rich  silk  mantle.  "  Why, 
I  declare,  you  are  entertaining  us 
handsomely  !  I  had  meant  to  go  down 
the  road  to  the  Brambles'  —  Mrs. 
Bramble  is  in  trouble  with  that  new 
housekeeper,  my  dear.  She  says  she 
can't  stay.  Do  you  know  what  is  the 
matter?  They  said  she  asked  to  speak 
to  you  the  last  time  you  were  there; 
about  another  place,  I  suppose.  You 
knew  her  when  she  was  with  the 
Donaldsons  in  Paris,  didn't  you? 
Well,  I  can  go  later.  It  will  be  so 
cozy  to  have  tea  here  and  a  nice  little 
gossip  about  our  neighbors.  By  the 
way,  how  are  our  Donaldsons?  And 
the  heiress,  have  you  seen  her  lately, 
Mr.  Herbert?  or  is  it  *on'  with  the 
'other  man?'" 

"She — er — I  have  not  been  to  the 
house  for  a  day  or  two.  I  think  she 
is — ^is  confined  to  her  room  with  a— 
oh,  an  attack  of  something  or  other," 
he  returned,  looking  nervously  at  the 
door  of  the  little  room.  "  If  you  will 
stay  to  tea,  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe,  I  shall 
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go  and  hurry  my  housekeeper  ;  but 
wouldn't  you  rather  have  it  in  the 
dining-room?  You  have  not  seen  my 
dining-room.  '* 

**Why,  I  think  we  do  very  well 
here.  Yes.  What  do  you  say,  Mrs. 
Dexterous?  I  don't  remember  ever 
bavin'  tea  in  a  studio  before.  Bohe- 
mian, you  know.  Have  you  any 
more  pictures  to  show  us,  Mr.  Her- 
bert? What  do  you  consider  your 
best  paintin's?  People  ask  me,  you 
know,  and  I  like  to  be  able  to 
say. 

**  Oh,  his  best  are  hanging  on  other 
people's  walls,"  said  Mrs.  Dexterous. 
'*He  has  not  anything  to  show  us 
here.  I  think  he  is  a  tremendous  sell, 
as  a  gallery.  And  I  don't  believe  the 
tea  is  coming  until  the  exact  hour 
when  Mrs.  Minching  has  always  been 
accustomed  to  serve  it.  Don't  let  us 
wait,  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe.  " 

*'  Don't  let  me  keep  you,  my  dear, 
if  you  are  in  a  hurry.  I  rather  like 
sittin*  here  ;  it  is  a  little  different,  you 
know,  from  what  one  does  every  after- 
noon," answered  that  lady,  who  sus- 
pected mischief  of  some  sort  and  had 
no  intention  of  going  until  she  was 
satisfied  as  to  its  extent. 

Marian  gave  an  impatient  sigh,  and 
walking  over  to  the  comer  of  the 
room  nearest  the  door  of  Julia's  cup- 
board, she  pretended  to  busy  herself 
with  a  picture  that  leaned  against  the 
wall.     John  Herbert  joined  her. 

**Do  you  want  to  see  this,"  he 
asked,  moving  it  out  for  her,  **or 
me?" 

**  No,"  she  answered,  laughing,  **  I 
want  to  see  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe 's  back. 
I  came  here  for  a  particular  purpose 
this  afternoon — oh,  not  to  see  you;  I 
thought  you  were  away,  you  know — 
and  I  am  afraid  her  presence  will  de- 
feat it." 

*'  Let  us  hasten  the  feast,  then,  "  said 
Mr.  Herbert,  who  did  not  in  the  least 
believe  her,  and  who  could  hear  Julia's 
dress  rustle  behind  the  door.  *'  Come 
and  try  your  powers  on  Mrs.  Minch- 
inj^.  You  do  what  you  please  with 
everybody.  " 

But  before  they  had  crossed  the 
j-oom  there  was  a  step  in  the  hall,  and 


Maurice  Donaldson  stood  in  the  door- 
way. 

**  Are  you  having  a  reception,  Her- 
bert?" he  asked.  **MayI  come  in? 
Your  door  stood  hospitably  ajar.  How 
do  you,  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe?  Mrs.  Dex- 
terous, you  see  your  very  obedient, 
humble  servant.  Tell  me  what  I  can 
do  for  you,"  he  added,  following  her 
as  she  walked  down  the  room.  **  I  am 
here,  as  you  requested.  By  the  way, 
you  did  not  expect  such  an  audience, 
did  you?" 

**  No,"  she  said,  speaking  very  low, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Herbert,  who 
was  laughing  at  some  story  Mrs. 
Cacklethorpe  had  begun  to  tell  him. 
**I  expected  to  see  you  here  alone. 
When  I  asked  you  to  meet  me  I 
thought  Mr.  Herbert  would  be  away. 
The  place  was  convenient,  for  many 
reasons.  I  am  afraid,  though,  that  I 
have  brought  you  here  for  nothing.  I 
can  hardly  tell  you  what  I  wish  to  tell 
you — I  can  hardly  beg  you — "  She 
stopped  short.  **  If  only  we  were 
alone  !"  she  said.  **  I  know  you  would 
do  anything  I  asked." 

Though  her  words  were  quite  in- 
audible to  the  other  occupants  of  the 
room  they  were  distinct  enough  to 
Julia,  near  whose  place  of  concealment 
she  stood.  Miss  Silverton  felt  abso- 
lutely stunned  for  a  moment.  The 
earth  seemed  cut  away  from  beneath 
her  feet.  Could  this  really  be  Mau- 
rice— Maurice,  who  was  her  lover,  her 
property?  She  listened  intently  for 
his  next  words. 

**  Couldn't  we  go  somewhere  else?" 
he  said.     *'  We  must  talk " 

But  at  that  minute  there  was  an 
outbreak  of  exclamation  from  Mrs. 
Cacklethorpe  which  completely  over- 
powered the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

"Look,  my  dear!"  she  cried,  with 
the  triumphant  note  of  the  trumpet  in 
her  voice.  **  We  have  caught  him  at 
last!"  And  she  pointed  to  the  door, 
where  stood  the  perplexed  Lucinda, 
flushed  from  her  walk  and  bearing  a 
fur  boa  and  a  magnificent  opera  cloak 
over  her  arm.  **Now  we  know  the 
meaning  of  the  chair  on  the  boxes. 
The  woman  'hopes  her  young  lady 
is    not  tired  of  waitin'.'    He  has — 
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shall  we  say  a  model  or  a  sitter? — con- 
cealed about  the  premises." 

**It  would  be  better  if  you  said 
neither,  Mrs.Cacklethorpe,"  said  Mau- 
rice, who  recognized  the  maid.  **  My 
fiancée,  Miss  Silverton,  was,  I  know, 
sitting  for  her  portrait  to  Mr.  Herbert 
at  my  particular  request.  There  is 
nothing  to  conceal  about  that." 

**  I  had  no  idea  Mr.  Herbert  painted 
portraits,"  said  Mrs.  Dexterous,  with 
a  carefully  suggested  little  sneer. 

**He  has  only  painted  one,"  said 
Julia's  voice,  quietly,  from  behind  her. 
**He  has  only  painted  mine  because 
he  loves  me,  as  I  have  sat  for  him  be- 
cause I  love  him.  Not  for  any  other 
reason  than  that.  Not  at  the  request 
of  anybody.  I  choose  to  be  with  him, 
I  prefer  him  to  any  man  in  the  world, 
and  when  I  hold  out  my  hand  to  him,  as 
I  do  now,  my  heart  is  in  it,  for  him  to 
take  or  leave.  " 

She  was  shaking  all  over  with  sup- 
pressed passion.  Her  eyes  were  blaz- 
ing, her  cheeks  scarlet.  She  held  her 
head  up  proudly,  and  her  heavy 
bronze-colored  dress  fell  about  her 
like  a  royal  robe.  She  stood  all  alone, 
with  her  back  to  the  room  out  of  which 
she  had  come,  and  they  stood  opposite 
in  a  group,  looking  at  her. 

"  For  him  to  take  or  leave,"  she  re- 
peated, holding  out  her  hand. 

And  John  Herbert  stepped  forward 
and  kissed  it. 


IV 

The  sudden  pang  with  which  one 
awakes  to  consciousness  and  a  sense 
of  loss  at  the  same  instant  was  felt 
by  Julia  many  times  during  the  night 
that  followed  the  scene  in  the  studio. 
The  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
other  actors,  the  parting  between  her- 
self and  Herbert,  the  hasty  explana- 
tions to  Constance  and  subsequent 
departure  for  town,  her  arrival  at  her 
own  house  and  the  surprised  questions 
of  her  old  governess,  were  all  like 
the  different  phases  of  a  bad  dream. 

Her  room  seemed  unfamiliar.  The 
chairs  and  tables  and  pictures  had  a 
new  expression  because  she  looked  at 


them  with  new  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  world  had  changed  in  the 
last  few  hours,  as  if  it  had  somehow 
rolled  away  from  beneath  her  feet  and 
left  her  floating  in  space,  alone  and 
stunned,  but  with  a  curious,  excited 
discomfort  about  her  heart  that  would 
be  pain  by-and-by  as  she  began  to 
realize  what  had  happened. 

She  ordered  supper  and  could  not 
eat  it.  She  went  to  bed  and  could 
not  sleep.  For  hours  she  lay  looking 
into  the  darkness  and  going  over  and 
over  the  events  of  the  afternoon.  At 
last  she  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
lighting  a  candle,  found  herself  some 
trional  and  took  a  dose  that  induced 
half  a  night  of  semi-conscious  repose 
broken  by  sudden  awakenings. 

It  is  not  very  amusing  to  wrench 
one's  heart  out  of  the  keeping  of  an 
unworthy  lover  and  bestow  it,  bruised 
and  bleeding,  on  another  man,  how- 
ever ready  that  man  is  to  receive  it. 
And  after  all,  was  he  so  ready?  Julia 
had  not  doubted  that  he  was  about  to 
avow  his  love  for  her  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  Marian  Dexterous  inter- 
rupted him,  but  she  thought  she  had 
detected  a  certain  reserve  in  his  ex- 
pressions after  he  and  she  were  left 
alone. 

Still,  Maurice  was  punished.  That 
was  the  main  point.  It  did  not  matter 
who  was  pleased.  Of  course,  he  could 
never  have  loved  her,  but  at  least  his 
pride  must  have  been  wounded,  his 
vatiity  hurt,  by  her  open  repudiation 
of  him  and  her  acknowledged  prefer- 
ence for  John  Herbert.  It  was  well 
done — ^here  her  eyes  flashed  and 
sparkled  as  they  had  in  the  studio — 
and  she  was  glad  of  it;  and  here  she 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow  and 
cried  heartily. 

It  was  yet  quite  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  light  in  the  room  was  dim, 
the  noises  in  the  street  were  distinct 
but  intermittent.  Would  it  never  be 
time  to  get  up?  She  was  so  tired  of 
lying  there,  thinking  and  feeling. 
There  was  no  rest  but  in  action,  yet 
what  was  there  to  do?  She  supposed 
Mr.  Herbert  would  come  to  see  her 
some  time  during  the  day.  How 
Meadowford    would    ring    with    the 
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news  of  their  engagement  and  its 
cause!  She  could  hear  Mrs.  Cackle- 
thorpe  saying,  **  Yes,  my  dear,  I  was 
there.  So  fortunate,  for  otherwise  I 
couldn't  tell  you  about  it.  Well, 
Herbert  has  got  the  heiress — ^abso- 
lutely threw  herself  at  his  head,  you 
know,  and  he  couldn't  refuse.  She  is 
just  crazy  about  him,  my  dear.  They 
say  he  proposed  before  and  she  would 
not  have  him.  I  don't  believe  it. 
She  would  have  stuck  to  it  fast 
enough  if  he  had.  Well,  Maurice 
Donaldson  is  well  rid  of  her;  that's 
what  I  say.  " 

And,  indeed,  this  was  very  much 
what  Mrs.  Cacklethorpe  did  say  when 
she  reached  the  Brambles' that  day, 
with  her  feathers  waving  in  the  wind 
and  her  tongue  wagging  at  both  ends. 
Such  a  piece  of  gossip  had  not  been 
hers  to  dissendnate  for  years. 

Jtdia  wondered  what  Gilbert  would 
think  of  it  all  when  Constance  told 
him.  She  liked  Gilbert.  She  wished 
she  had  seen  him  to  say  good-bye. 
She  wondered  what  had  become  of 
Maurice  when  he  left  the  studio, 
whether  he  had  been  relieved  to  find 
her  gone  when  he  returned  to  the 
house.  He  could  hardly  have  had  the 
audacity  to  spend  the  evening  with 
Mrs.  Dexterous,  she  supposed.  Not 
that  it  was  anything  to  her  if  he  had. 
Only,  when  one  has  loved  a  man — that 
is,  when  one  has  been  engaged  to  him 
— one  does  not  like  to  believe  him 
capable  of  conspicuously  bad  taste 
over  and  above  the  villainy  of  being 
in  lo — ^no,  she  could  not  yet  believe 
he  was  in  love— of  carrying  on  an  af- 
fair with  another  woman.  **  I  always 
said  that  if  I  were  beaten  I  should 
throw  down  my  cards  gracefully  and 
give  up  the  game,"  thought  Julia, 
"but  I  never  thought  I  should  have 
to  do  it.  Oh,  will  it  never  be  time  to 
get  up?" 

She  heard  the  postman  whistle  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  made  up  her  mind 
that  if  there  were  a  letter  from  Mau- 
rice she  would  not  open  it.  He  could 
make  no  explanation  that  would  in 
the  least  excuse  his  conduct.  But  he 
might  have  attempted  one,  she  thought 
later,  when  her  maid  brought  her  in 


her  breakfast  tray  and  she  beheld 
nothing  more  interesting  in  the  way 
of  letters  than  an  elaborate  advertise- 
ment of  Obesity  Soap. 

'*  I  don't  need  to  be  much  thinner," 
thought  Julia,  pathetically,  looking  at 
her  slender  hand  as  she  poured  out 
her  tea.  And  she  pictured  herself 
dying    of    rapid    consumption,    with 

iohn  Herbert  and  Maurice  in  heart- 
roken  attendance.  It  seemed  a  very 
fitting  outcome  of  the  situation. 

Two  cups  of  tea  and  several  pieces 
of  toast  made  her  less  pathetic  and 
more  indignant.  She  had  worked 
herself  up  into  quite  a  respectable 
rage  by  the  time  she  was  dressed. 
That  she  should  have  been  in  love 
with  a  man  like  that!  That  she 
should  have  been  fretting — she  sup- 
posed she  had  been  fretting — ^all  night 
long  because  she  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  in  time  what  a 
contemptible  person  he  was!  It  was 
absurd. 

She  wondered  if  he  would  try  to  see 
her — to  argue  with  her.  She  would 
not  see  him,  of  course.  And  then  she 
rang  the  bell  and  gave  orders  that 
she  was  at  home  to  nobody  but  Mr. 
Herbert — ^unless  someone  asked  for 
her  very  particularly.  This  being 
satisfactorily  attended  to,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  get  through 
the  day  as  well  as  she  could.  She 
would  not  go  out  because — because 
she  might  meet  Maurice  in  the  street 
(which,  being  interpreted,  meant  miss- 
ing him  at  the  house),  so  she  sat  down 
to  read,  and  got  up  to  wander  rest- 
lessly about  the  room,  went  up  stairs 
to  talk  to  her  bewildered  governess, 
and  down  stairs  to  give  orders  to  the 
cook,  who  was  an  old  family  servant 
and  had  known  her  since  her  baby- 
hood. At  last  she  went  into  the 
drawing-room  and  tried,  with  the  per- 
fectly impossible  set  of  writing  ma- 
terials she  kept  there,  to  write  a  letter 
to  Constance. 

At  twelve  o'clock  a  hansom  drove 
up  to  the  door  and  the  bell  rang. 
Julia's  heart  flew  to  her  throat  and 
then  fell  to  hef  feet.  She  sprang  up, 
but  an  attentive  servant  had  already 
opened  the  door,  and  she  could  not 
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make  her  escape  through  the  hall. 
She  retreated  to  the  curtains  which 
divided  the  front  from  the  middle 
room. 

**  Is  Miss  Silverton  at  home?"  Mau- 
rice's voice  inquired.  **  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  see  her.  " 

**  I  am  not* sure,  sir.  I  will  see. 
What  name  shall  I  say?"  returned  the 
discreet  parlor-maid,  who  did  not 
know  Mr.  Donaldson.  She  pushed 
open  the  door  for  him  as  she  spoke 
and  ran  up  stairs  with  the  card  he 
had  given  her. 

Maurice  walked  toward  the  window 
and  stood  looking  out. 

Julia,  who  might  easily  have  slipped 
through  the  curtains  if  she  had  de- 
sired to  do  so,  took  a  step  forward  in- 
stead, her  flounced  skirt  rustling  on 
the  parquet  floor.  She  told  herself 
that  it  would  be  cowardly  to  avoid 
the  interview. 

**I  am  here,"  she  said,  **but  I 
don't  know  what  you  can  possibly 
have  to  say  to  me." 

Maurice  turned  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice  and  approached  her. 

*  *  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you,  " 
he  answered,  gravely,  *'but  not  yet. 
First,  I  should  like  to  hear  some  ex- 
planation of  your  extraordinary  con- 
duct." 

**Of  my  extraor — of  my  conduct?" 
stammered  Julia.  *'  What  do  you 
mean?" 

**Well,  it  is  not  usual  for  a  lady 
who  is  engaged  to  one  man  to  retract 
her  word  as  publicly  and  insultingly 
as  possible  and  give  it  to  another  un- 
der circumstances  that  are  at  least 
questionable.  " 

**  And  it  is  not  fitting  that  a  man, 
if  he  is  engaged  to  a  woman  whom  he 
pretends  to  love,  should  make  clandes- 
tine appointments  with  another  wom- 
an, whose  affection  for  him  is  as  evi- 
dent as  his  for  her." 

'*  There  you  speak  no  more  than 
the  truth,"  said  Maurice.  **  My  af- 
fection for  her  is  just  as  evident  as 
hers  for  me.  " 

"And  for  me,  I  suppose,  it  never 
existed?"  cried  Julia,  tauntingly. 

**That  I  do  not  admit  for  a  mo- 
ment.    I  have  loved  you  almost  from 


the  first  time  I  saw  you,  and  in  the 
bottom  of  your  heart  you  know  it, 
whatever  you  choose  to  think." 

'*  You  took  a  curious  way  of  show- 
ing it.  You  must  remember  that  I 
heard  what  Mrs.  Dexterous  and  you 
were  saying,  and  you  cannot  explain 
it  away.  Oh,  when  I  think  how  I 
trusted  you!  how  fond  I  was  of 
you !" 

'*  You  took  rather  a  curious  way  of 
showing  that.  You  find  me  in  a 
somewhat  equivocal  position,  and 
judge  me  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, asking  for  no  explanation,  will- 
ing to  throw  over  the  whole  future 
happiness  of  our  lives  for  one  mo- 
ment of  revenge.  I  could  not  have 
treated  you  so." 

**  If  you  have  any  excuse  to  offer  I 
will  listen,"  said  Julia,  tentatively. 

He  laughed.  **  You  are  inimita- 
ble!" he  exclaimed.  **  You  overhear 
a  few  words  you  cannot  understand, 
you  renounce  me  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  now  you  say  you  will 
listen  to  my  excuses.  It  is  a  little 
late,  Julia." 

**  A  little  late  to  oflEer  them — I  quite 
agree  with  you,"  she  answered, 

**  To  a  lady  who  has  given  me  no 
earlier  opportunity?"  He  stood  look- 
ing down  at  her  half -humorously  and 
half-sadly.  *  *  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  no  excuses  to  make,"  he  added. 

"  So  I  imagined.  The  indefensi- 
ble position  you  were  in " 

**  And  what  were  you  in?"  he  asked, 
suppressing  a  smile. 

The  obviously  truthful  answer  was, 
**  In  the  cupboard,"  but  this  did  not 
suggest  itself  to  Julia. 

**As  you  yourself  testified,  I  had 
been  sitting  for  my  portrait,"  she 
said,  coldly. 

**With  my  knowledge  and  ap- 
proval— indeed,  at  my  particular  re- 
quest, as  I  also  testified." 

**  You  were  so  kind  as  to  say  so,  but 
it  was  not  necessary  for  you  to  defend 
me." 

**  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  the  best 
judge  of  that." 

**  Suppose  we  do  not  discuss  it  any 
more,"  said  Julia.  **  We  will  say  that 
I  chose,  for  my  own  reasons,  to  break 
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my  engagement  with  you  and  to  marry 
Mr.  Herbert.  I  am  accountable  to 
nobody  but  myself  for  my  conduct.  " 

Maurice  laughed  again.  **Then  I 
will  appeal  to  you  against  yourself. 
From  Philip  dr — I  mean  from  Ju- 
lia's pride  to  Julia's  sense  of  justice. 
Remarking,  by  the  way,  that  our  en- 
gagement is  not  broken,  and  that  you 
wifi  never  marry  Herbert  if  you  live 
â  thousand  years.  " 

"Shall  I  not?"  cried  Julia,  greatly 
incensed.     **  We  shall  see!" 

**If  we  live  long  enough,"  agreed 
Maurice.  "  Suppose  we  sit  down.  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you,  and  I 
don't  want  to  tire  you  more  than  I  can 
help." 

Julia  subsided  into  a  corner  of  the 
sofa,  looking  very  mutinous,  and  he 
drew  up  a  chair  opposite. 

**  I  suppose  it  sounds  absurd  to  say 
that  my  poor  old  father  is  really  the 
cause  of  all  this  trouble,  but  it  is  true. 
You  remember,  perhaps,  coming  into 
the  room  one  day  when  Gilbert  was 
reading  a  letter  from  him,  announcing 
his  sudden  arrival  'on  private  and 
particular  business?'" 

Julia  nodded,  and  Maurice  moved  a 
little  nearer. 

"Later  we  had  a  letter  from  my 
sister,  telling  us  that  she  had  reason 
to  believe  he  was  infatuated  with 
Marian  Dexterous,  whom  he  had  seen 
in  Paris  last  Spring,  and  that  he  was 
coming  over  with  the  intention  of 
marrying  her  if  she  would  have  him. 
While  the  thing  was  perfectly  pre- 
posterous and  unsuitable,  it  was  by  no 
means  impossible.  We  were  quite 
pwowerless  to  stop  it  if  he  chose  to  per- 
sist, but  we  wished  to  keep  it  quiet 
imtil  the  matter  was  settled  beyond  a 
doubt.  You  can  see  that  Mrs.  Dex- 
terous and  her  proceedings  became  of 
more  and  more  interest  to  us.  " 

"  So  much  so,  that  you  began  to 
make  love  to  her  on  your  own  ac- 
count" 

"No,"  said  Maurice,  smiling,  **I 
should  hardly  say  I  made  love  to  her, 
and  I  do  not  think  she  is  under  any 
such  impression.  " 

"Yet  you  have  secret  meetings 
with  her  at  Mr.  Herbert's  studio." 


**  There  was  not  much  secrecy  about 
that  meeting,  as  it  turned  out,  and  I 
am  hanged  if  I  know  yet  what  she 
would  have  said  to  me  if  we  had  been 
alone.  As  far  as  Gilbert  and  I  could 
tell  from  her  note,  she  wanted  to  con- 
sult me  about  something  connected 
with  my  father's  arrival  and  a  *  most 
unhappy  and  penitent  woman,'  whom 
we  took  to  be  herself.  But  why  she 
selected  Herbert's  studio  for  the  con- 
fession, and  for  what  reason  she  is  a 
most  unhappy  and  penitent  woman — 
unless  she  has  brought  my  respected 
father  over  here  on  false  pretences, 
and  is  ashamed  of  herself,  which  I 
more  than  suspect  is  the  case — I  know 
no  more  than  you  do.  I  left  the  house 
directly  after  you  made  your  an- 
nouncement, and  I  have  not  seen  or 
heard  from  her  since." 

Julia  covered  her  perplexed  eyes 
with  her  hand  and  sat  perfectly  still. 

**  You  see,"  continued  Maurice,  **I 
offer  no  excuses.  I  make  a  simple  ex- 
planation of  the  facts.  But  I  appeal 
to  my  Julia,  against  the  imperious 
lady  who  renounced  me  yesterday,  to 
tell  me  whether  she  does  not  think 
some  excuses  are  due  me.  No  an- 
swer? Is  our  engagement  broken, 
Julia?" 

He  pushed  away  the  chair  and  took 
his  place  beside  her  on  the  sofa. 

**  Don't  you  think  you  might  have 
trusted  me,  my  sweetheart?  After  all, 
you  know  I  am  at  least  a " 

**Oh,  never  mind  what  you  are!" 
cried  Miss  Silverton,  throwing  herself 
into  his  arms.  "  I  am  the  most  grace- 
less baggage  in  the  world,  and  deserve 
to  be  beaten.     Only — only — I " 

**  You  hope  I  won't  beat  you.  Your 
confidence  is  not  misplaced,"  said 
Maurice,  kissing  her  hair,  as  her  face 
was  hidden  against  his  shoulder. 

'*  That  was  not  at  all  what  I  meant,  " 
she  declared,  sitting  up  indignantly. 
**  I  was  going  to  say  that  you  must 
admit  I  had  some  reason  for  thinking 
as  I  did." 

'*And  for  behaving  as  you  did, 
also." 

'*No,  no,"  murmured  Miss  Silver- 
ton,  returning  hastily  to  her  former 
position.     "I  am   afraid  that  was — 
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was  ill-judged.  I  was  so  angry,  you 
see.  I  am  so  unaccustomed  to  lose 
control  of  myself,  I  hardly  knew  what 
I  was  going  to  do  till  I  had  done  it.  " 

**  You  did  it  with  a  vengeance,"  said 
Maurice,  laughing.  "Mrs.  Cackle- 
thorpe  will  never  forget  it  to  her 
dying  day.  And  I  think  Mrs.  Dex- 
terous was  rather  taken  aback.  It  hit 
her  pretty  hard,  you  see." 

**Mrs.  Dexterous!  Why?"  cried 
Julia,  sitting  upright  again. 

**  Well,  I  fancy  she  is  rather  in  love 
with  Herbert,  herself,"  returned  Mr. 
Donaldson,  carelessly,  but  watching 
the  effect  of  his  words. 

**  In  love  with  Mr.  Herbert!  Good 
heavens  !  Why,  I  am  engaged  to  Mr. 
Herbert  at  the  present  minute!  I 
forgot  all  about  it  !  What  am  I  to  do, 
Maurice?  Oh,  what  an  awful  tangle 
everything  is  in!  And  there  seems 
to  be  no  decent  way  out  of  it  but  for 
me  to  marry  him.  " 

**Oh,  I  wouldn't  go  quite  so  far  as 
that.  Suppose  you  see  him  and  ex- 
plain to  him " 

**That  I  was  just  using  him  as  a 
means  of  punishing  you,  because  I 
was — was  jealous  of  you,"  said  Julia, 
ruefully,  **  while  all  the  time  I  really 
loved  you  dearly.  It  does  not  seem 
easy  to  say,  does  it?" 

*'Not  very,"  admitted  Maurice, 
keeping  back  a  smile. 

**  Because  he  really  is  very  fond  of 
me,  and  it  was  not  his  fault,  at  all." 

**That  is  true  also,  and  nobody 
could  possibly  deny  his  fondness  or 
his  lack  of  fault.  But  I  find  that  just 
lately  he  also  has  yielded  to  the  fas- 
cinations of  our  wonderful  widow,  and 
is,  somewhat  to  his  own  surprise, 
head  over  ears  in  love  with  her. 
Quite  mad  about  her.  " 

*  *  He  is  ?  Are  you  sure  ?  Then  that 
must  have  been  what  he  was  going  to 
tell  me  about  when  he  spoke  of  his 
*  heart  secrets,*  and  I  imagined — 
But  how  did  you  find  it  out?" 

**  He  told  me  himself." 

**He  did?"  cried  Julia.  **How 
mortifying!  And  what  a  relief! 
What  a  sensible  man  he  is  not  to  like 
me!" 

**  He   would    have    been   very  far 


from  a  sensible  man  if  he  had  avowed 
any  great  preference  for  you  after  I 
began  to  talk  to  him." 

**  When  did  you  see  him?" 

**  I  waited  until  he  was  alone  in  the 
studio  and  went  back  there  directly. 
I  told  him  that,  under  some  misap- 
prehension, you  had  been  transferring 
property  that  did  not  belong  to  you, 
and  anybody  attempting  to  accept 
the  same  would  be  held  responsible 
for  a  misdemeanor.  In  fact,  I  rather 
threatened  to  have  his  life-blood  if  he 
thought  of  holding  you  to  anything 
you  had  said,  even  after  giving  you 
due  time  for  reflection.  And  he,  like 
the  man  of  the  world  he  is,  instead  of 
quarreling  with  me,  showed  me  at 
once  that  he  understood  what  had 
happened  and  why  it  had  happened. 
He  told  me  of  his  extreme  admiration 
and  affection  for  you,  disclaimed  any 
idea  of  holding  you  to  your  word — it 
was  here  that  I  surprised  his  confi- 
dence about  Mrs.  Dexterous — ^but 
added  that  he  should  consider  himself 
at  your  disposition  until  he  heard  from 
you  that  your  engagement  to  me  was 
still  agreeable  to  you.  " 

**  Isn't  he  a  dear  !"  said  Julia.  *'  So 
sensible  !  You  can  tell  at  once  he  has 
been  a  great  deal  with  women  all  his 
life.  And  do  you  wonder  that,  next 
to  you " 

**  No,  indeed,  I  only  wonder  you  did 
not  take  him  long  ago  ;  but  he  can't 
have  another  chance.  It  is  too  late 
now.  As  I  said  a  short  time  ago,  you 
shall  never  marry  him  if  you  live  a 
thousand  years.  " 

*  *  You  said  *  will  '  before,  you  know.  " 

**  Is  our  engagement  broken,  Julia? 
No?  Then  I  shall  say  what  I  please, 
and  dictate  to  you  as  much  as  I  like. 
You  promised  to  let  me  manage  you, 
and  then  you  publicly  defied  me! 
Now,  I  am  going  to  be  despotic  in  pri- 
vate life,  I  warn  you,  and  intimidate 
you  with  threats  if  you  don't  do  what 
I  say." 

**  While  the  fit  is  on  you,  would  you 
mind  dictating  what  I  shall  say  to  Mr. 
Herbert?"  said  Julia,  rising  and  going 
to  the  writing  table. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  interfere  in 
a  private  correspondence  of  that  na- 
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ture,"  returned  Maurice,  collapsing 
at  once. 

Jtdia  laughed.  **I  shall  just  say 
that  he  is  the  very  nicest  man  in  the 
world,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  find  my 
ciigagement  to  you  less  disagreeable 
than  I  expected.  " 

"That  will  do  perfectly,"  said 
Maurice.  **  Though  your  reference 
to  me  is  perhaps  unduly  flattering.'* 

Julia  wrote  quickly,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  letter  was  signed  and  ad- 
dressed. 

**  Is  he  at  Meadowford?"  she  asked, 
looking  up. 

** No, "said  Maurice,  **heisat  the 
Knickerbocker  Club.  We  came  up 
together  this  morning.  You  might 
send  the  letter  there.  He  is  waiting 
for  it." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  seem  to  have 
taken  things  very  much  for  granted." 

"  My  dear  little  girl,"  he  answered, 
"there  was  only  one  way  out  of  this 
particular  difficulty,  but  if  there  had 
been  a  hundred,  you  would  have  taken 
my  way,  because  you  know  I  love  you 
and  understand  you,  and  because  you 
are  beginning  to  find  out  that  you  like 
me— even  a  little  more  than  you 
thought.   Aren't  you?" 

"  And  suppose  I  had  found  out  that 
I  did  not  like  you?" 

"  Why,  then  you  should  have  mar- 
ried me  just  the  same,  as  a  fitting 
punishment  for  all  the  trouble  you 
have  given  me." 

"Maurice,"  said  Miss  Silverton, 
solemnly,  "did  you  sleep  at  all  last 
night?" 

"Not  unless  I  slept  standing,"  he 
returned,  with  a  short  laugh. 

"Well,  no  more  did  I,  worth  men- 
tioning, and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
— sub-consciously,  you  know — that, 
justly  angry  as  I  was  with  you,  in 
some  way  you  must  prove  yourself 
right,  because  I  loved  you.  And  I 
think  that  is  the  difference  between 
men  and  women;  men  use  their 
reason  to  prove  their  hearts,  and 
-women  use  their  hearts  to  disprove 
their  reason." 

"Luncheon  is  served,"  said  the 
voice  of  the  servant  at  the  door. 

"You  will  stay?"  said  Julia. 


"I  hoped  you  might  ask  me,"  an- 
swered Maurice,  modestly. 

"You  might  send  away  your 
hansom." 

"  But  I  must  go  down  to  meet  the 
Gascogne  directly  after  luncheon.  I 
thought  perhaps  you  would  come 
with  me.  We  shall  find  Constance 
and  Gilbert  at  the  dock.  It  will  be 
the  least  formal  way  of —  Oh,  good- 
morning.  Miss  Boyd.  I  have  been 
instructing  your  pupil  in  psychomachy 
this  morning,  and  it  is  a  fatiguing 
process,  as  perhaps  you  have  found. 
May  I  come  and  refresh  exhausted 
nature  in  your  society?" 

*  *  What  is  psychomachy?"  whispered 
Julia,  as  they  went  into  the  dining- 
room. 

"A  conflict  of  the  soul  with  the 
body,"  he  returned,  pulling  out  her 
chair  for  her. 

They  had  a  very  merry  meal  to- 
gether, indulging  in  small  jokes  and 
allusions  that  so  completely  puzzled 
and  confused  Miss  Boyd  that  she 
watched  them  later  drive  away  from 
the  door  with  the  same  sense  of  relief 
as  that  experienced  by  a  nervous 
pussy-cat  when  the  youth  of  the 
neighborhood  return  to  school. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Autumn  day, 
with  a  deep  blue  sky,  great  rolling 
white  clouds  and  a  fresh  salt  breeze. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  carriages, 
and  Julia  and  Maurice  recognized 
several  nodding  and  smiling  acquaint- 
ances as  their  hansom  threaded  its 
way  down  Fifth  Avenue.  There  was 
the  usual  confusion  about  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria:  omnibuses  crawling  up-hill, 
with  weary  horses  straining  and 
struggling;  omnibuses  sliding  down- 
hill, pushing  their  horses  ahead  of 
them  till  the  harness  threatened  a 
disastrous  leave-taking;  red  cable  cars 
clanging  their  way  across  town, 
clumsy  automobiles  backing  and  fill- 
ing, hansoms  dashing  out  of  Thirty- 
third  Street  and  losing  themselves  in 
the  general  mass  of  vehicles  going 
north  or  vehicles  going  south; 
hawkers  of  over-blown  violets  and 
chrysanthemums  moving  to  and  fro 
on  the  sidewalk  among  the  people. 

"What  a  caravansary  it  is!"  said 
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Julia,  looking  at  the  huge  red  pile. 
**  Who  but  an  American  would  will- 
ingly stay  in  a  great,  noisy,  crowded 
place  like  that?  There  is  a  woman 
who  looks  exactly  like  Mrs.  Dexterous 
just  getting  into  a  hansom!  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  care  to  be  thrown 
much  with  Mrs.  Dexterous  after  this, 
Maurice,  so  I  hope  she  won't  marry 
your  father." 

**I  don't  see  why  she  should,"  he 
answered,  **for  I  am  sure  she  is  in 
love  with  Herbert  and  he  with  her. 
However,  there  is  no  accounting  for 
women,  and  I  shall  not  be  easy  until 
the  dear  old  gentleman  is  safely  out 
of  the  country.  " 

**  You  will  just  let  him  wait  till  we 
are  married,  won't  you?"  asked  Julia, 
after  a  pause.  **You  suggested  it 
first,  you  know.  " 

"Darling,"  cried  Maurice,  **that  is 
the  best  thing  you  have  said  yet.  If 
only  we  were  not  in  this  con- 
founded  !" 

But  at  this  instant  the  horse  was 
pulled  up  with  such  a  jerk  that  they 
nearly  found  themselves  deposited  on 
the  pavement,  and  a  towering  police- 
man, with  black  hair  and  red  mus- 
taches, warned  them  back  with  one 
uplifted  hand  while  he  escorted  five 
female  shoppers,  two  errand  girls,  an 
old  woman  with  a  pug  (who,  not  sat- 
isfied of  her  safety,  even  under  his 
protection,  ran  splay-footed  ahead  of 
him  all  the  way),  and  a  cautious- 
minded  elderly  clergyman  with  an 
umbrella,  across  Twenty-third  Street. 

As  they  began  to  move  forward 
again  another  hansom  overtook  and 
passed  them,  and  in  it  were  seated 
Mrs.  Dexterous  and  John  Herbert. 

**  He  did  not  lose  much  time,"  said 
Julia,  laughing. 

**Orshe  did  not,"  suggested  Mau- 
rice. **I  wonder  where  the  deuce 
they  are  going.  " 

But  it  very  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  destination  of  the  two  cabs 
was  the  same.  Sometimes  they  fol- 
lowed each  other;  sometimes,  in 
friendly  rivalry,  made  a  dash  for  the 
same  opening  at  the  same  minute, 
and  drove  along  side  by  side  ;  some- 
times the    stream  of  travel    divided 


them,  but  they  never  quite  lost  sight 
of  each  other  through  all  the  turns 
and  twistings  of  the  lower  Westside 
streets,  and  they  both  drew  up  in 
triumph  at  the  entrance  to  the  pier  of 
the  Compagnie  Générale  Transatlan- 
tique, with  Maurice's  man  a  trifle  in 
the  lead. 

Julia  hastily  descended  and  hurried 
into  the  big  building. 

**  It  really  is  embarrassing,  you 
know,"  she  said,  over  her  shoulder; 
"though  it  is  awfully  funny.  I  sup- 
pose she  has  come  to  meet  your 
father.  But  why  bring  Mr.  Herbert? 
Are  they  going  to  ask  his  blessing 
here,  on  the  dock?" 

*  *  Heaven  knows  !  It  is  beyond  me. 
By  Jove,  the  vessel  is  in;  we  must 
be  late!  There  go  the  gangplanks; 
she  will  be  landing  her  passengers 
directly.  I  wonder  where  Gilbert 
and  Constance  have  hidden  them- 
selves. " 

But  at  that  instant  Gilbert  pushed 
his  way  through  the  crowd  that  was 
gathering  at  the  foot  of  the  gang- 
plank, and  joined  them. 

**  Constance  is  over  there,"  he  said. 
**Come  along.  Thought  you  might 
not  get  here.  I  pictured  you,  with  a 
shotgun,  sitting  outside  the  door  of 
Julia's  house,  to  keep  her  in  and  Her- 
bert out.  Why,  here  she  is!  This  is 
famous!  Then  it  is  all  right.  I  am 
awfully  glad,  and  Constance  will  be 
delighted." 

All  the  time  he  was  making  his 
way,  with  some  difficulty,  back  to  the 
place  where  he  had  left  his  wife,  Ju- 
lia and  Maurice  following  him. 

Constance  was  dressed  in  the  most 
perfect  of  traveling  gowns,  crowned 
with  a  flat  hat  of  burnished  bird 
breasts,  and  stood  as  calmly  aloof 
from  the  confusion  about  her  as  if  she 
were  a  statue  of  the  latest  mode  left 
there  for  transportation.  She  pre- 
sented a  beautiful,  soft,  pink  cheek  to 
Julia. 

*' Well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  **it  is 
to  be  Maurice,  after  all,  is  it?  I  don't 
think  much  of  your  way  of  ignoring 
things,"  and  she  laughed  a  little; 
**but  never  mind,  it  has  all  turned 
out  for  the  best.     You  know  I  told 
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you  that  you  did  not  really  want  your 
own  way.  " 

**  I  am  just  as  well  satisfied  with  the 
way  I  am  going  now,"  said  Julia,  with 
a  glance  of  amusement  at  Maurice, 
*'as  if  I  had  chosen  it  myself." 

**  And  how  does  Mr.  Herbert  feel?" 
inquired  Constance. 

"He  seems  to  be  contented  with 
his  lot,"  returned  Miss  Silverton. 
*'  But  you  might  ask  him  yourself. 
He  is  here,  somewhere,  with  Marian 
Dexterous." 

"Marian  here!"  cried  Mrs.  Don- 
aldson. *'  No!  Really,  she  is  impos- 
sible. Gilbert  has  some  cock-and-bull 
story  about  his  father's  wishing  to 
marry  her.  I  should  soon  put  a  stop 
to  that." 

•*She  is 'going  on  board  this  min- 
ute!" observed  Julia.  And  indeed, 
waved  onward  by  gold-braided  offi- 
cials, and  stemming  with  difficulty 
the  first  downpouring  of  released  pas- 
sengers, the  fine  figure  of  Mrs.  Dex- 
terous could  be  seen  making  its  way 
up  the  inclined  pathway.  Gilbert  and 
Maurice,  who  had  pressed  forward  for 
the  same  purpose,  were  completely 
distanced. 

**  Do  you  suppose  she  will  have  the 
nerve  to  go  to  his  cabin?"  asked  the 
former  of  his  brother,  as  they  finally 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  deck  of  the 
steamer. 

**I  really  could  not  say  what  she 
would  not  have  the  nerve  to  do,  but 
I  think  we  had  better  hasten  to  the 
rescue.  " 

This  was,  however,  more  easily  said 
than  done,  and  it  was  several  minutes 
before  the  cabin  of  *  *  Monsieur  Don- 
aldson "  could  be  discovered.  More- 
over, when  found  it  proved  to  be 
empty;  but  on  their  way  back  they 
came  upon  the  two  people  for  whom 
they  were  in  search,  sitting  side  by 
side  in  earnest  conversation  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  saloon.  Mr.  Donaldson 
was  just  receiving  a  packet  from  the 
hands  of  the  widow. 

"  Do  you  suppose  it  is  a  gift  of 
welcome,  or  his  love  letters  re- 
turned?" said  Gilbert,  irreverently. 
"Poor  old  governor!  Doesn't  he 
look  surprised!" 


And  truly  the  expression  on  Mr. 
Donaldson's  handsome  countenance 
was  one  of  astonishment,  which  was 
rapidly  succeeded  by  relief. 

"You  don't  tell  me  so!"  he  was 
saying  as  his  sons  approached.  *  *  You 
don't  tell  me  so  !  I  am  infinitely  re- 
lieved. I  feel  as  if  a  weight  had  been 
taken  off  my  mind.  It  has  turned  out 
most  fortunately  for  all  parties,  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  proceed  no  far- 
ther. I  feel  no  desire  to  be  severe, 
you  understand.  The  temptation  was 
doubtless  very  great.  " 

"He  takes  it  like  a  man,  doesn't 
he?"  whispered  Gilbert. 

"I  cannot  thank  you  enough,  dear 
Mr.  Donaldson,"  Mrs.  Dexterous  an- 
swered, "  both  on  my  own  behalf  and 
— I  might  say,  my  client's.  But  it  is 
just  what  I  expected  of  you.  You  are 
the  most  high-minded,  generous,  chiv- 
alrous man  in  the  world,  and  I  feel  it 
is  a  privilege  to  have  known  you." 

"I  say,"  said  Gilbert,  "it  is  time 
to  interfere.  She  will  have  him  back 
again.  " 

He  coughed  loudly  as  he  spoke,  and 
Mrs.  Dexterous,  turning  and  seeing 
him,  sprang  up  in  some  confusion. 

"I  am  keeping  your  father  from 
you  in  the  most  shocking  way,  "  she 
said.  "Forgive  me,  Mr.  Maurice — 
you  look  the  sterner  of  the  two — and 
I  will  atone  for  it  by  taking  myself 
off  at  once.  But  you  will  come  to  see 
me,  please,  Mr.  Donaldson,  won't 
you?  I  shall  be  in  town  for  a  few 
days  at  the  Waldorf.  Thank  you  so 
much.  I  know  you  will  never  regret 
what  you  have  done  to-day.  " 

She  looked  up,  hesitated  for  an  in- 
stant, then,  murmuring  that  he  was 
an  old  dear,  she  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  gave  him  a  hearty 
kiss,  and  fled  from  the  saloon  before 
any  of  the  three  could  collect  their 
wits. 

"That  is  a  very  extraordinarily 
fine  young  woman,"  said  Mr.  Donald- 
son, looking  after  her.  He  stood  with 
his  right  hand  in  Gilbert's  and  his  left 
on  Maurice's  shoulder,  a  tall,  soldier- 
ly, upright  old  gentleman,  with  faded 
blue  eyes  and  curly  white  hair.  *  *  Ow- 
ing to  her  tact  and  kindness  I  have 
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been  saved  from  a  very  disagreeable 
duty." 

He  moved  away  from  them  and  be- 
gan to  pace  slowly  to  and  fro  in  a 
manner  habitual  to  him. 

**  You — you  regarded  it  in  the  light 
of  a  duty  y  then?"  said  Gilbert. 

*'  Certainly  I  did.  Such  things  are 
never  pleasant,"  returned  his  father. 

**The  discrepancy  of  age,  per- 
haps— "  began  Maurice,  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

**  What  on  earth  has  that  got  to  do 
with  it?"  cried  Mr.  Donaldson,  sharply. 

**  Alice  has  an  idea " 

**  Oh,  then,  Alice  suspected?  I  sup- 
pose that  is  how  the  thing  happened  to 
get  out  among  you.  You  discussed  it 
at  some  time  when  you  were  overheard 
by  the  servants.  Well,  all's  well  that 
ends  well.  I  am  relieved  that  I  do  not 
have  to  prosecute.  " 

"Prosecute!"  exclaimed  Gilbert. 

**  What  other  course  was  open  to  me 
if  I  wanted  to  recover  what  had  been 
stolen?" 

**  Stolen!"  echoed  Gilbert. 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Gil- 
bert?" said  his  father,  impatiently.  *  *  I 
suppose  if  somebody  had  managed  to 
abstract  ten  thousand  dollars*  worth  of 
United  States  coupon  bonds  from  your 
strong-box  you  would  call  it  stealing, 
wouldn't  you?" 

**  And  Mrs.  Dexterous " 

**  Mrs.  Dexterous  brought  them 
back  to  me  to-day,  with  assurances  of 
sincere  repentance.  I  trust  the  diffi- 
culty of  disposing  of  them  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it." 

**Good  God!"  said  Maurice,  "there 
must  be  some  mistake." 

"It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
prove,  perhaps,"  conceded  Mr.  Don- 
aldson, *  *  and  I  was  most  loath  to  brand 
any  woman  as  a  criminal.  This  con- 
fession and  the  restoration  of  the 
bonds  simplify  everything.  Of  course, 
she  must  never  take  another  place." 

"I — I  am  afraid  she  has  taken  one 
already — "  stammered  Gilbert. 

"Impossible!  Mrs.  Dexterous  tells 
me  that  in  the  interview  she  had  with 
her,  at  Mrs.  Bramble's,  the  woman  de- 
clared her  intention  of  leaving  the 
country  at  once.  We  must  see  that  this 


is  accomplished  quietly.  I  do  not  wish 
to  trouble  that  charming  lady  further. 
This  has  been  a  most  disagreeable 
business  for  her.  She  tells  me  that, 
but  for  an  unfortunate  misunderstand- 
ing, she  would  have  placed  the  matter 
in  your  hands,  Maurice,  and  got  you 
to  see  the  woman  and  receive  the 
papers.  She  has  felt  the  responsibil- 
ity greatly.  She  says  she  did  not  dare 
come  down  here  alone,  lest  some  acci- 
dent should  happen  to  her  while  she 
was  in  the  possession  of  such  a  trust 
She  brought  a  friend  with  her,  a  Mr. 
Herbert.  I  must  tender  my  thanks  to 
this  gentleman.  Can  it  be  John  Her- 
bert, the  artist?  You  don't  tell  me  so! 
I  thought  I  noticed  in  Paris —  Yes. 
Well,  she  is  one  in  a  thousand.  He  is 
a  lucky  man  !  I  am  greatly  grieved 
and  disappointed  in  Mrs.  Sykes,"  con- 
cluded Mr.  Donaldson,  shaking  his 
head  sadly.  "  She  received  many 
kindnesses  from  my  daughter  and  me 
while  she  was  in  our  service.  I  thought 
her  an  admirable  housekeeper  and  a 
most  excellent  woman." 

Maurice's  hand  had  actually  to  force 
back  the  words  upon  his  brother's 
lips. 

"  It  has  been  a  very  distressing  thing 
to  you,  I  can  see,  sir,"  he  said.  "We 
sympathize  entirely  with  your  feelings 
in  the  matter,  and  I  suppose  the  less 
said  about  it  the  better,  as  it  has 
ended  so  quietly.  Now,  let  us  get  yon 
off  this  vessel.  Constance  and  Julia 
will  think  you  are  lost.  " 

"  Bless  my  soul!"  cried  his  father, 
"  are  they  here?  Let  us  go  at  once. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  My  man  is 
looking  after  the  baggage,  so  we  may 
leave  without  delay.  I  would  not  have 
had  those  delicate  young  women 
standing  about  this  draughty  dock  on 
my  account  for  the  world.  And  my 
new  daughter-in-law,  too  !  Maurice,  I 
feel  this  as  a  very  pretty  compliment 
Take  me  to  them  at  once.  Dear, 
dear!"  said  the  kindly  old  gentleman, 
hurrying  his  sons  along,  "  I  have  tm- 
wittingly  been  guilty  of  conduct  most 
abhorrent  to  my  sense  of  courtesy," 
and  in  a  perfect  tumult  of  outraged 
politeness  he  swept  them  off  the  ship. 

"  Your  father  is  an  old  dear,"  said 
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Julia  to  Maurice,  as  they  drove  home 
together.  **  He  treats  me  as  if  I  were 
a  sort  of  a  goddess  who  had  conde- 
scended to  many  the  son  of  a  mor- 
tal." 

**  A  very  proper  way  to  treat  you. 
Mrs,  Dexterous  also  says  he  is  an 
*  old  dear,*  and  she  kissed  him,  which 
you  did  not." 

.  •*  She  is  a  brazen  minx,  which  I  am 
not." 

**  She  is  not  so  brazen  as  your  maj- 
esty thinks.  She  is  an  extraordinar- 
ily fine  young  woman,  as  my  father 
called  her.  If  it  had  not  been  for  you 
and  your  dear  little  face  and  your  tor- 
menting ways  I  think  I  could  have — 
Julia!     Do  you  know  that  hurt?" 

**  Nevermind," said  Julia,  petulant- 
ly, and  quoted  from  **  Undine:"  **  *  If 
I  had  not  bitten  your  finger,  who 
knows  what  fine  things  you  would  have 
put  into  your  story  about  Bertaldal*  " 

Maurice  laughed.  **  There  is  no- 
body like  you,  after  all,  my  sweet," 
he  said,  ** nobody  in  all  the  world; 
but  we  really  have  mistaken  Mrs. 
Dexterous  among  us.  "  And  he  told 
her  what  had  taken  place  that  after- 
noon. **So  you  see,"  he  concluded, 
"if  Fate  had  permitted  me  to  keep 
that  appointment  in  secret,  I  should 
have  known  all  about  this  business 
yesterday " 

"Yes,  but  there  are  some  things  / 
should  not  have  known.  For  instance, 
that  one's  love  for  a  person  is  proved, 
first,  by  what  one  is  willing  to  forgive, 
and  then,  by  what  one  is  willing  to  be 
forgiven.     Maurice,  dear " 

**  If  you  say  another  word  of  that 
sort  to  me  in  this  cab,  Julia,  I  will 
not  answer  for  the  consequences!" 

**I  will  wait  until  we  get  home, 
then,"  she  said.  **  Home!  That  is  a 
poor  name  to  give  to  a  place  where 
you  do  not  live!  Don't  you  wish 
we  were  going  back  to  our  own 
house?" 

"  William,"  said  Mr.  Puffles,  enter- 
ing the  pantry,  where  that  worthy 
young  man  was  engaged  in  cleaning 
silver,  "the  family  is  coming  down 
to-morrow  in  time  for  lunch.  Mr. 
Maurice's  man  has  just  arrived,  and 


he  says,  'Put  places  for  seven,' he 
says,  *for  that's  the  number  you'll 
have.  There  is  old  Mr.  Donaldson 
coming  to  stop,' he  says,  *and  Misa 
Silverton  for  over  Sunday,  and  Mrs, 
Dexterous  and  Mr.  Herbert,  that  is 
invited  just  for  the  meal,  and  there's 
three  in  the  family,'  he  says,  *and 
that  makes  seven.'  Which  it  do, 
William,  as  nobody  can  deny.  But 
what  I  say  is,  what  did  you  mean 
when  you  told  me  only  this  very  morn- 
ing—  told  me  with  your  identical 
mouth,  William — ^that  it  were  all  over 
between  her  and  Mr.  Maurice?" 

"  I  telled  you  what  was  told  to  me, 
Mr.  Puffles,"  replied  William,  with 
dignity.  "A  man  can  do  no  more. 
One  of  the  grooms  had  it  from  Mrs. 
Cacklethorpe's  own  coachman,  which 
I  ask  no  better  authority.  He  heard 
as  how  there'd  been  a  big  flare-up. 
•Everything  kicked  to  pieces,'  he 
says,  *  and  the  young  lady  bolted  to 
town  without  a  bridle.  And  his  old 
woman,'  he  says,  meaning  Mrs.  C. — 
which  I  don't  approve  his  languidge, 
him  not  being  long  in  the  place — 
*  telling  the  thing  high  and  low,  till 
not  a  gentleman  among  them,'  he 
says,  *but  would  be  afraid  to  drive 
her.'  What's  the  matter?"  he  added, 
seeing  the  respected  countenance  of 
his  chief  purple  with  laughter. 

*  *  Why,  it  is  a  bit  of  a  joke,  William,  " 
said  Mr.  Puffles,  wiping  his  eyes; 
"a  very  humorous  saying  you  have 
just  made.  *She  bolted  to  town 
without  a  bridle,'  says  you,  and  so 
Miss  Silverton  did  go  off  to  town 
without  marrying  Mr.  Maurice.  You 
did  not  see  it,  my  lad,  but  I  have 
waited  on  table  for  so  many  years 
that  maybe  I  am  quicker  than  some 
to  see  a  thing  like  that,  quicker  than 
some.  For  it  trains  a  man's  mind  as 
well  as  his  legs  to  wait  on  the  quality, 
William.  They  have  no  patience. 
What  they  wants  they  wants  quick, 
and  what  they  says  they  says  quick, 
and  they  don't  mind  what  they  says 
about  each  other,  neither.  The  trouble 
with  the  quality,  in  most  places,  is — ". 
and  here  Mr.  Puffles  looked  owlish 
with  wisdom — "that  they've  got  no 
regular  work  to  do,  and  so  they  have 
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e  to  gossip.  That's  the  mischief  Gossip  is  a  bad  thing;  and  that  re- 
it!"  minds  me  that  Mr.  Maurice's  man 
*  But  if  they  did  the  work,"  ob-  says  that  Mr.  Maurice  is  going  to 
\red  the  footman,  with  the  air  of  marry  Miss  Silverton  next  month;  he 
\  making  a  point,  *'  what  the  mis-  had  it  direct  from  her  maid.  And  he 
ef  would  we  do?"  do  say  that  a  happier  couple  you 
*You  are  a  well-meaning  lad,  never  laid  your  eyes  on.  Now  it 
lliam,"  said  the  butler,  **  though  seems  but  right  to  me  that  we  should 
orant  in  ways  I  will  not  weary  you  drink  their  healths  at  supper  to-night, 
repeating,  so  that  you  don't  always  and  I'll  stand  treat,  William,"  said 
lerstand  the  turn  of  my  thoughts.  Puffles,  swelling  with  pride,  **in  a 
t  this  I'll  say  to  you,  that  the  less  choice  bottle  I  had  put  by  for  myself. 
I  talk  and  the  more  you  listen  and  There  is  a  rumor,"  he  continued, 
rk  the  better  it  will  be  for  you.  looking  abnormally  sly,  **that  Mr. 
my  belief,  William,  that  there  is  Herbert  and  Mrs.  Dexterous  is  going 
less  harm  done  in  the  world  by  to  do  likewise,  and  that  being  the 
at  people  do  than  by  what  they  case,  young  man,  I  think  I'll  stand 
they  do,  or  other  people  say  two  bottles.  It's  none  too  much, 
y've  done.     You  mark  my  words.  William,  it's  none  too  much.  " 

"OUR    SET" 

NO,  he  and  she  have  never  met — 
You  see,  he's  not  **in  our  set." 
But  sometimes,  at  a  seaside  hop. 
Or  on  the  crowded  city  street. 
He  sees  two  pleading  eyes  and  sweet. 
That  seem  to  say,   **  Why  can't  you  get 
Admission  into  our  set?" 

And  he,  who  thought  it  vain  before, 

And  scorned  the  foolish,  gilded  youth. 
Begins  to  think  the  dross  is  ore. 

It  may  be  worth — but  no!  the  truth 
Is  that  a  pair  of  woman's  eyes — 
What  nonsense  !     She's  a  flaunting  belle, 
And  he  a  toiling,  humble  youth. 
**  A  man's  a  man,"  she  thinks,   **  and  yet, 
I  wish  he  were  in  our  set! 

**  I  saw  him  dance  with  Molly  Jones, 

That  horrid,  vulgar,  fast  coquette  ; 
Pshaw!  what  degrading  things  I  think! 

He'll  never  be  in  our  set!" 

And  still  they  meet,  but  still  they  pass. 

Alas  !  the  eyes  no  longer  plead  ! 
She's  learned  to  school  her  glances  now, 

So  he  may  there  no  longings  read. 
Her  heart  may  break  ;  she'll  not  forget 
That  he  is  not  **  in  our  set.  " 

May  a.  Waring. 
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THE    KING'S   CHAMBER 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 


IN  the  King's  chamber  are  strange  things 
Wrought  of  fine  gold  and  ivories, 
And  carven  chests  from  over  seas, 
And  cabinets  of  gauds  and  rings; 
And  the  great  bed  that  is  the  King's 
Is  hung  with  purple,  gold  entraced, 
And  a  deep  mirror,  many-faced. 
From  silver  chains  reflects  and  swings. 

Two  windows  open  to  the  west  ; 

Between  them,  on  its  braconette. 

Sits  a  strange  bird  with  eyes  of  jet 
And  blurs  of  color  on  its  breast; 
And  on  the  wall,  an  honored  guest, 

A  portrait  hangs— of  one  whose  eyes 

Grow  into  mine  with  proud  surprise 
That  fain  would  fright  me  from  my  quest. 

And  in  the  niche  a  dim  light  glows 

Like  that  white  flame  that  guards  the  pyx, 

And  paints  the  ebon  crucifix 
And  Christ's  contorted  form,  and  throws 
A  shade  as  black  as  human  woes 

That,  cross-formed,  wavers  on  the  wall, 

As  if  His  image  still  let  fall 
Shadow  of  warning  on  His  foes. 

Down  stairs  the  feast  goes  on  ;  the  floors 

Echo  the  clang  of  oath  and  song. 

Methinks  it  taketh  over-long 
For  men  to  prate  of  love  and  wars. 
In  the  King's  chamber  are  closed  doors, 

And  in  the  gloom  I  stand  apart 

Until  that  step  which  treads  my  heart 
Sounds  through  the  winding  corridors. 

Love,  who  hath  cast  out  fear,  behold  i 

Thy  handiwork,  how  good  it  is!  j 

This  mouth  that  hath  not  known  a  kiss,  I 

This  hair  that  wraps  me  fold  on  fold!  j 

But  yestermonth,  if  one  had  told  | 
Their  beauty,  I  had  mocked;  to-night 

They  are  my  coin  to  buy  delight —  ' 

My  mouth,  my  eyes,  my  arms  are  gold! 
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But  yestermonth  I  came — a  child 
New  to  court  jests  and  flatteries, 
With  shame-dyed  blushes  for  men's  lies, 

And  proud,  bright  eyes  that  seldom  smiled; 

And  when  one  laughed,   **  The  King,  beguiled, 
Stays  long  in  Prance — a  wanton's  eye 
Seems  thong  to  hold  a  monarch  by," 

I  frowned  and  thought  my  ears  defiled. 

Then  came  a  certain  day — ^we  played 

At  cards;  within  the  sun's  red  ring 

Earth,  as  a  fruit,  lay  ripening, 
And  in  our  arbor  was  small  shade. 
Then  laughter,  at  a  word,  was  stayed: 

**  Sweethearts,  will  give  no  welcoming?" 

And  one  'mazed  girl's  voice  shrilled,  **  The  King!" 
And  I  stood  trembling  and  afraid. 

Then  someone  spake  my  name  ;  in  one 

Swift  moment's  space  I  raised  mine  eyes 
To  meet  his  smile's  soft  mockeries. 

And  in  that  glance  was  life  begun. 

Meseemed  the  earth  reeled,  and  the  sun 

Leaped  at  my  heart  as  some  great  flame. 
Or  yet  his  mouth  had  formed  my  name, 

Or  touch  of  lips  on  hand  was  done. 

Oh,  but  the  King  is  kingliest 

Of  all  live  men,  strong-armed  and  fair 

And  beautiful  as  Lucifer 
When  God  had  claimed  him  as  his  best; 
But  the  King's  eyes,  when  his  lips  jest. 

Are  weariest  of  all  sad  things. 

And  ever  in  his  laugh  there  rings 
The  broken  accents  of  unrest. 

I,  who  am  noblest  bom  of  all 

The  damosels  who  grace  his  court. 
And  lend  gay  presence  to  his  sport 

At  tourney  and  at  festival; 

I,  who  move  proudly  in  his  hall. 

With  high,  proud  eyes,  feel  at  my  heart 
The  mighty  passion  throb  and  smart 

That  holds  my  very  life  in  thrall. 

Yet  pride  and  shame  had  kept  my  blood 

From  turning  fire,  to  make  the  gay 

Sport  of  the  gossip's  holiday, 
And  I  had  held  to  what  I  would  ; 
But  at  the  mass  to-day  he  stood 

Full-eyed  upon  no  other  than 

That  exquisite  white  courtesan 
Whose  slow  smile  sneers  at  maidenhood. 
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She  whom  Gramont  hath  brought  from  France, 

To  win  him  favors  from  the  King 

(So  runs  the  tale) — I  saw  her  fling 
A  look  like  some  flame-pointed  lance 
Swift  in  his  eyes,  and,  as  by  chance, 

He  leaned,  pressed  closer,  smiled  ;  and  then 

My  throat  choked  on  the  priest's  **  Amen" 
And  my  eyes  dizzied  in  their  glance. 

Could  I  have  given  fangs  to  hate 

She  would  have  fallen  in  her  place, 

Prone  on  her  fair,  accursed  face, 
That  wears  too  many  smiles  of  late  ; 
Yea,  could  I  blast  her  with  some  great, 

Torturing  death,  too  terrible 

For  any  man  to  guess  or  tell. 
That  death  this  mom  had  been  her  fate. 

But  when  the  mass  was  done  I  fled 

Fast  to  my  chamber's  solace  where 

I  beat  my  breast  and  plucked  my  hair. 
And  called  on  God  to  smite  me  dead. 
Then  scorned  myself — then  mocked,  and  said: 

"  I  strive  no  more— my  tears  are  done. 

Between  the  midnight  and  the  sun 
Shall  Love  command  me  in  God's  stead." 

Then  straight  I  rose,  and  saw  that  day 

Died  like  a  dim  cloud  in  the  waste 

Of  empty  sky,  and  called  in  haste 
My  tiring-maids  with  rich  array 
Of  silken  robes,  and  bade  them  lay 

iewels  on  breast  and  arms,  and  touch 
ly  face,  that  whitened  over-much. 
With  red — ^in  that  French  wanton's  way. 

And  I  laughed,  **  Make  me  like  a  rose — 

Perfumed  and  soft.     Perchance  to-night 

One  plucks  a  rose  for  his  delight. 
Make  me  the  fairest  one  that  blows!" 
And  one,  **  Nay,  damosel,  like  those 

Strange  blooms  the  witches  give,  that  make 

Men  mad  with  love  if  they  but  take 
One  look  before  their  mad  eyes  close." 

And  when  the  jades  had  gone  I  tied 

My  mask  about  my  face,  and  made 

My  cloak  enwrap  me  like  a  shade  ; 
Then,  noiseless  as  a  shade,  I  hied 
To  the  King's  door.     A  soldier  cried 

An  oath  and  stayed  me  ;  when  I  dropped 

My  necklace  in  his  hand,  he  stopped. 
Stared,  nodded,  grinned — and  stood  aside. 
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In  the  King's  chamber  can  I  pray 

Those  useless,  empty  prayers  that  slip 
So  easily  from  lip  to  lip, 

And  that  pleased  God  but  yesterday? 

What  word  is  left  for  me  to  say. 

Who  of  God's  anger  have  no  dread. 
But  dare  the  living  and  the  dead 

This  night  to  win  me  from  my  way? 

Yea,  Love  hath  bound  me  like  a  spell. 

I  have  no  will  to  hide  or  fear  ; 

To  whisper,  lest  men's  ears  should  hear, 
Or  shrink  from  tales  their  tongues  may  tell. 
Oh,  my  beloved,  loved  over-well, 

Meseems  that  if  your  kiss  were  laid 

Close  on  my  lips,  that,  unafraid, 
They  still  would  smile  through  Death  and  HelL 

Love,  crown  me  with  thy  wit,  thy  grace, 
That  when  the  King  is  come,  and  when 
He  hath  dismissed  his  gentlemen, 

I  may  come  proudly  from  my  place 

And  lift  my  mask  and  show  my  face. 
And  tempt  his  quickening  caress, 
Till  all  my  love  and  tenderness 

Lie  folded  in  his  close  embrace. 

Thiè  is  my  soul's  last  hour — I  fling 

All  Heaven  away,  as  some  spoiled  glove, 
For  this  one  golden  dream  of  love. 

Not  the  calm  Christ  nor  saints  that  wing 

Their  way  through  Paradise  may  bring 
The  power  to  stay  me.     Hark!  I  hear 
•    Laughter  and  steps  draw  near,  more  near — 

He  comes!  he  comes!     The  King!  the  King! 


« 
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CERTAINLY    A    STRAIN 

enuous  life  they  are  talking  aboi 
nan  who  lives  close  to  his  office. 
'  It's  living  in  the  suburbs,"  responded  the  train-chaser. 


TylTH  AT  is  this  strenuous  life  they  are  talking  about  so  much  these  days?" 
^  ^      inquired  the  man  who  lives  close  to  his  office. 


LOOKING    BACKWARD 

/^ORA — I  don't  see  how  you  could  begin  that  book  and  not  finish  it! 

^^     Merritt— Pshaw!     Don't  you  girls  often  finish  a  book  and  not  begin  it? 
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THE   ENGLISH   VIEW   OF   OUR  SOCIETY 


By  Mrs.  Sherwood 


1HAVE  so  many  very  dear  friends 
in  England,  and  have  been 
so  kindly  treated  there,  that  I 
always  feel  ashamed  to  speak  of 
those  little  mistakes  which  even 
clever  people  and  good  friends  make 
in  the  best  society  of  England  in  re- 
gard to  us  and  our  society.  Their 
view  is  a  peculiarity;  it  is  not 
a  *'hatefulness" — it  is  inevitable; 
they  cannot  understand  us.  Perhaps 
Lord  Houghton,  a  very  amiable- 
tempered  man,  described  it  better 
than  anyone  else  when  he  said: 
**  You  see,  we  live  on  an  island,  and 
we  cannot  see  far  beyond  the  edges. 
The  absence  of  boundary  is  our  limit- 
ation. You  could  be,  perhaps,  a 
more  reasonable  people  if  you  were 
not  so  remotely  bounded  by  the  set- 
ting sun.  " 

Their  lack  of  knowledge  of  our 
geography  always  amazed  me.  Once 
I  was  dining  at  the  house  of  Andrew 
Lang,  the  distinguished  scholar;  and 
Walter  Herries  Pollock,  then  the 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Review^  was 
present.  We  began  to  talk  of  Edwin 
Booth,  greatly  admired  in  England. 
"Oh,"  said  he,  **  where  could  I  find 
him?  I  want  to  write  to  him."  I  said, 
"At  Newport,  Rhode  Island."  "Ah, 
yes;  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York."  "  No,"  said  a  Newport  gentle- 
man at  the  table;  "we  have  a 
sovereign  State  of  our  own — Rhode 
Island,  the  smallest  State  but  the 
cockiest  in  the  great  Union  of  States, 
and  we  should  be  very  angry  if  you 
added  on  another  State  to  help  the 
postmaster  find  Edwin  Booth!" 
"But  sometimes  I  have  addressed 
him  at  New  York,"  "  Yes,"  said  his 
informant,    "direct     Edwin    Booth, 


New  York,  and  it  will  find  him." 
"Direct  Edwin  Booth,  Universe y' 
said  another.  Now  this  last  men- 
tioned American  was  too  too — he  had 
not  a  sufficient  boundary.  They  ex- 
pect us  to  know  all  about  their  coun- 
ties, and  to  have  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  England;  but  they  do 
not,  especially  the  old  ladies  who  stay 
at  home,  understand  our  immense 
distances,  the  thirty  hours  to  St.  Louis, 
the  five  days  to  San  Francisco,  the 
forty  hours  to  New  Orleans,  the 
twenty-four  to  Palm  Beach,  which  for 
an  American  lady  have  no  terrors; 
yet  European  wom  n  are  willing  to 
take  sixty  hours  from  Paris  to  Vienna, 
and  the  poor  murdered  Empress  of 
Austria  traveled  incessantly.  I  used 
to  ask  them  why  they  did  not  quote 
her  as  having  quicksilver  in  her  heels, 
as  they  did  us. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  late  July 
when  Dr.  Brachet  took  me  on  his  arm 
and  walked  with  me  the  short  distance 
from  the  Grand  Hôtel  d'Aix,  the  best 
hotel  in  Europe,  to  the  next  best,  the 
Grand  Hôtel  de  l'Europe,  at  Aix- 
les-Bains,  to  introduce  me  to  my 
afterward  very  dear  friends,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Wellesley  and  Miss  Ri- 
cardo,  two  English  ladies  whom  he 
held  in  great  esteem.  "Now,"  said 
he,  "you  need  not  be  lonely  any  more, 
and  I  wish  you  to  come  over  and  sit 
under  these  trees  with  the  English 
ladies.  They  hate  all  Americans. 
They  think  you  are  very  rich,  very 
extravagant,  very  exaggerated;  but 
I  tell  them  you  are  not  so  stingy 
as  they  arc,  nor  so  narrow.  Why, 
Ricardo  makes  everybody  pay  for 
her!''  I  saw  he  was  going  to  make  a 
joke  of  it  all,  so  I  did  not  fear  much. 
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particularly  as  I  observed  a  beautiful 
woman,  with  fine  manners,  rise  to 
come  toward  me,  dressed  in  deepest 
mourning,  who  he  told  me  was  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Wellesley,  a  great  friend 
of  the  Queen  and  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Rokeby.  The  blood  I  knew  well,  and 
following  her  was  a  little  old  lady, 
with  a  shawl  of  gray,  with  hair  in 
white  puffs  and  a  very  dressy  hat 
and  a  brilliant  gown,  whose  irresist- 
ible charm  of  manner  made  one  say 
**  Fairy  godmother  "  at  once.  **  Miss 
Ricardo,"  whispered  the  Doctor, 
**very  rich,  very  fashionable;  knows 
everyone  in  London,  and  is  very 
distinguée  "  We  were  shaking  hands, 
and  Miss  Ricardo  was  laughing  as  he 
finished. 

Never  was  there  a  more  auspicious 
place  for  a  meeting.  The  whispering 
elms  met  over  our  heads  ;  the  birds 
were  flitting  about  ;  the  handsome  por- 
tico of  the  Europe  formed  a  back- 
ground to  the  trees.  The  hotel  was 
surrounded  by  carefully  prepared 
flower  beds,  and  the  beautiful  grounds 
recalled  the  turf  of  England.  The 
distant  Jura  sent  its  sunny  lights 
down  through  the  landscape,  and  the 
Dauphinoise  Alps  were  shining,  snowy 
white,  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley. 
We  were  all  lame,  and  walked  with 
our  canes,  hence  were  all  glad  to  sit. 
Of  course  there  is  no  such  introduc- 
tion as  a  common  complaint.  The 
Doctor  having  said,  **This  is  an 
American  ;  I  am  so  sorry  that  Colum- 
bus discovered  America!"  bounded 
away;  for  he  was  a  Mercury,  indeed, 
and  bore  the  caduceus,  the  twining 
serpents  of  Mercury,  on  his  seal. 
He  always  pretended  to  hate  the 
Americans. 

**  I  cannot  rescind  that  operation  of 
Columbus,"  I  said.  There  was  never 
a  moment's  coolness  in  our  friendly 
intercourse,  but  instead  there  was  an 
intimate  friendship,  much  laughter, 
and  our  serious  and  sincere  love  for 
one  other  has  borne  a  thousand  tests. 
Miss  Ricardo,  who  was  older  than 
either  of  us,  died  several  years  ago. 
She  was  the  first  to  go,  and  I 
mourned  her  sincerely,  but  she 
never     comprehended     America     or 


the  American  people  at  all.  If 
she  met  a  very  great  crank — and  of 
course,  we  do  have  cranks — she  would 
say,  **  So  American!"  I  once  met 
**Bull  Run"  Russell  at  her  dinner 
table  in  London,  and  he  gave  us  an 
account  of  his  escape  from  our  Amer- 
ican Flodden  Field,  to  me  very  inter- 
esting, to  her  wholly  unimportant. 
'*  Why  didn't  they  eat  each  other  up, 
like  the  Kilkenny  cats?"  said  Miss 
Ricardo.  The  idea  that  we  had  a 
principle  for  which  we  were  fighting 
— a  principle  dearer  than  life — ^had 
never  occurred  to  her;  and  the  home 
quarrel  of  the  Americans  was  beneath 
her  contempt.  So  one  had  to  take  this 
otherwise  very  kind  and  most  agree- 
able and  interesting  woman  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  Mrs.  Wellesley  was  a 
far  more  lenient  critic,  and  being  so 
much  at  Windsor  Castle,  had  met  the 
best  of  our  ministers  and  of  American 
women  visiting  England.  Still,  she  had 
seen  some  very  queer  specimens,  and 
could  never  get  over  Jesse  Grant's  in- 
sisting on  dining  with  the  '  *  Queen  her- 
self,  instead  of  her  servants,  "  Mrs.  Wel- 
lesley being  one  of  the  so-called  ser- 
vants. Indeed,  we  started  from  such 
different  premises,  and  were  so  unlike 
in  all  our  experiences  of  life,  that  I, 
finding  that  we  might  differ  painfully 
on  these  themes,  dropped  them,  as 
there  was  a  sympathy,  a  compassion, 
a  love  of  humor  and  a  world-wide 
culture  in  all  these  ladies.  With  Miss 
Ricardo  I  drove  much  about  lovely 
Savoy,  going  to  see  the  house  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  where  he  lived 
with  Madame  de  Warens,  and  I  heard 
from  her  some  of  the  best  modem 
stories  of  the  Italians,  particularly  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  She  told  me  that 
the  Queen  asked  him  whom  he  dined 
with  when  at  home  alone.  "Ah! 
madame,"  said  he,  '*I  dine  alone 
with  my  sad  recollections."  The 
Queen  was  very  full  of  compassion, 
until  Prince  Albert  told  her  of  the 
buxom  Rosina  and  the  morganatic, 
very  handsome  family. 

But  Miss  Ricardo  had  read  Bret 
Harte  as  history,  and  she  believed 
that  we  had  very  little  refinement  or 
culture  in  our  daily  life  ;  in  fact,  she 
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thought  "The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp"  indicated  our  everyday  New 
York  existence,  and  that  **  A  Belle  of 
the  Sierras  "  was  a  tjrpical  New  Eng- 
land girl.  She  had  met  in  London 
several  of  that  type.  She  gave  me 
most  delightful  historiettes  of  the 
life  of  Lord  and  Lady  Holland  at 
Holland  House,  and  of  the  visit  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Queen,  and 
how  after  him  came  his  great  favorite, 
the  Countess  Castiglioni,  who  put 
castor  oil  on  her  beautiful  hair;  and 
they  called  her  **Castor-oil-ogni" 
ever  after.  The  Marquis  d'Azeglio 
happened  to  be  at  Aix  that  Summer, 
and  she  was  full  of  his  twenty-two 
years  in  England  as  Italian  Minister, 
and  his  devotion  to  Lady  Castleton, 
which  kept  him  from  marrying.  He 
was  the  lesser  brother — his  great 
brother  being  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  they 
called  him  "Minimo."  He  was  to 
me  a  very  amusing  little  man,  steeped 
in  courts,  and  was  of  great  service  to 
me  at  Turin,  where  I  went  to  see 
the  wedding  of  the  Duke  d'Aosta  to 
Letitia  Bonaparte,  his  niece.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  describing  this  charming 
fête  to  Miss  Ricardo.  She  was  a  little 
offended  at  me  for  saying,  with  true 
American  sang  froid  and  imperti- 
nence: "Yes,  I  made  great  use  of 
the  Marquis  at  Turin.  ** 

"Now,"  said  she,  "have  you  no 
better  phrase  to  use  in  regard  to  a 
one-thousand-year-old  title,  than  that 
you  'made  use  '  of  him?  Say  that  he 
was  very  polite  to  you." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "you  are  right.  I 
was  very  American,  was  I  not?" 

"Yes,  you  were,"  said  she,  not  al- 
together pleased. 

"But,"  I  said,  "did  the  Marquis 
tell  you  what  I  did  for  him? — ^that  I 
took  him  in  to  supper  with  the  Queen?" 

"  That  ought  not  to  have  happened. 
Yet  it  did,  I  know,  for  he  told  me  of 
it  himself.  And  he  said  it  was  only 
one  of  the  many  extraordinary  adven- 
tures of  the  Americans,  who,  being 
related  to  Gianotti  by  marriage,  get 
these  favors." 

"But,"  said  I,  "Miss  Ricardo, 
if  Americans  are  well-mannered  and 
agreeable    to  you,  why  do   you  not 


wish  them  to  have  the  society  of 
Queens?"  "Because  I  don't,"  said 
Miss  Ricardo.  "You  are  too  new; 
you  have  no  reverence  for  title,  no 
reverence  for  an)rthing.  Why,"  said 
she,  "  you  speak  of  thrones  and  dynas- 
ties as  if  they  are  things  of  yesterday, 
and  of  hobnobbing  with  sovereigns  as 
if  it  is  a  matter  of  a  moment.  Now, 
I  have  known  very  great  English 
people  who  have  come  over  here  and 
spent  years  on  the  Continent,  and 
have  never  seen  so  much  royalty  in 
their  lives  as  you  saw  at  that  wed- 
ding at  Turin.  And  yet  you  were  not 
at  ^1  impressed.  " 

"That  is,  you  see,  because  I  am  a 
royalty  myself,"  said  I.  But  she  did 
not  like  that  tone,  and  I  dropped  it. 
Far  more  agreeable  was  it  for  me  to 
make  her  talk,  the  dear  Tory  old 
lady. 

"Oh!"  said  she,  "how  Dizzy  hated 
the  Americans!  I  was  astonished  to 
hear  Lord  Aberdare  speak  so  patiently 
of  them  last  night  at  the  Doctor's 
dinner." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "he  had  been  in 
America,  and  at  some  splendid  din- 
ners. He  was  telling  me  of  them 
while  you  were  talking  to  Lord  Port- 
arlington." 

"He  had  been  at  dinners  in  your 
country?"  she  asked.  "Why,  do  you 
have  any  servants  over  there,  and  any 
good  cooking?" 

I  found  someone  had  told  her  an 
amusing  skit,  every  word  of  which  she 
had  "believed,  as  English  old  ladies 
are  apt  to  do,  about  our  savage  ways. 
So  I  led  Lord  Aberdare  to  describe  a 
very  beautiful  series  of  entertainments 
in  New  York,  and  especially  the  flow- 
ers at  one  of  Mrs.  Astor's  dinners. 
As  he  was  a  delightful  character, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  scholars 
and  one  of  the  best  entertained  men 
in  London,  Miss  Ricardo  believed 
him.  But  she  was  painfully  confused 
in  her  logic  as  to  how  anybody  who 
lived  in  a  country  of  such  contradic- 
tions could  have  a  good  dinner  every 
day. 

Hamilton  Aidé  came  to  Aix  during 
these  Summers,  and  as  he  was  a 
picked  man  of  countries,  I  went   to 
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him  in  my  wonder  and  asked  him  to 
explain  the  inconsistency  of  the  Eng- 
lish utter  lack  of  comprehension  of 
the  truly  comfortable  and  even  splen- 
did life  in  our  American  cities. 

**  Oh,"  said  he.  **  Logic  is  not  the 
forte  of  Miss  Ricardo's  mind  ;  and  be- 
sides, you  know  England  and  Amer- 
ica have  really  been  enemies  always 
since  1812.  It  was  only  the  wisdom 
and  coolness  of  Prince  Albert  which 
saved  the  English  Cabinet  from  rec- 
ognizing the  South  in  1864,  and  that 
would  have  injured  both  countries; 
but  I,  Hamilton  Aidé,  wanted  it  done, 
because  I  hated  America  and  wished 
it  broken  in  two,  although  I  knew 
that  our  safety  was  in  having  you  our 
friend,  and  the  makeweight  to  Rus- 
sia." 

I  laughed  and  said:  **Mr.  Aidé,  I 
hope  you  will  come  to  America  and 
write  a  book  about  us,  and  do  us  jus- 
tice, for^^i^  can." 

So  he  came,  the  elegant  litté- 
rateur, with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley, 
and  he  produced  a  very  successful 
comedy,  of  which  Dr.  Brachet  was  the 
hero.  Mrs.  Stanley  had  been  Miss 
Dolly  Tennant,  a  very  charming  girl. 
I  can  see  her  now  sitting  on  a  hill- 
side at  Aix-les-Bains,  swinging  her 
hat.  She  and  her  mother  were  full  of 
the  most  gentle  and  pleasing  graces, 
and  she  had  a  charming  talent  with 
her  pencil.  Stanley  had  not  a  **  man- 
ner "  in  the  world  ;  he  was  one  of  Miss 
Ricardo's  typical  Americans.  Found 
by  James  Gordon  Bennett  as  a  helper 
in  the  Herald  office,  he  was  given  the 
chance  to  go  to  Africa,  where  his  per- 
sistent dash  made  him  an  immortal  ; 
but  the  returning  hero  is  not  always 
the  person  for  a  dinner.  I  gave  them 
all  a  dinner  and  a  reception  and  an 
opera  party  here,  as  they  had  been 
very  kind  to  me  in  England;  but 
Stanley  did  not  come,  broke  all  his 
engagements  and  behaved  as  one  of 
Miss  Ricardo's  typical  Americans 
would  have  done. 

Hamilton  Aidé  wrote  a  book,  in 
which  he  described  only  one  Ameri- 
can entertainment,  which  was  a  party 
given  in  a  church  parlor  out  in  Ore- 
gon— a  sort  of  church  sociable — while 


he  did  not  speak  of  the  most  lovely 
breakfasts  in  New  York,  particularly 
one  given  by  Mrs.  Whitney,  the  pret- 
tiest, the  most  elegant  thing  possible, 
with  orchids  all  over  the  house,  and 
Mrs.  V.  R.  Cruger  and  other  great 
beauties  at  the  table. 

I  was  so  angry  at  this  that  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Aidé  and  asked  the  reason  of 
such  an  omission. 

**You  were  so  amiable,"  I  said, 
**as  to  regret  at  Aix  the  utter  lack 
among  the  English  of  comprehension 
of  our  American  civilization;  now 
you  have  come  here  and  have  seen 
that  we  are  as  civilized  as  anybody,  but 
you  have  not  said  so  in  your  book. 
Why?" 

He  answered: 

**My  dear  Mrs.  Sherwood,  we  do 
not  come  to  America  to  see  London 
and  Paris;  we  come  to  it  to  gain  the 
original  touch,  the  Catawba  flavor^ 
the  thing  which  we  miss  in  Europe. 
The  parties  in  New  York  were  far 
more  florally  magnificent  than  in 
London.  I  must  say  I  missed  some- 
thing. I  found  exaggeration  of  Worth 
costumes,  of  Francatelli  dinners,  of  the 
grandiose  hospitality  of  dukes,  but  I 
found  nothing  new  but  replete  feed- 
ing. Now,  in  Oregon  I  did  find  much 
that  is  new,  and  I  tried  to  describe 
it.  In  a  visit  to  Mr.  Lowell,  at  Cam- 
bridge, I  found  a  perfect  simplicity 
and  heard  the  elegant  talk  of  a 
scholar.  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I 
thought  New  York  monstrously  ugly?" 

Well,  so  much  for  Mr.  Aidé.  He 
had  not  reached  the  American  real 
life.  He  could  not  see  us,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to.  I  afterward  wrote  to 
Henry  Tames  about  his  book.  Al- 
though having  lived  in  England  for 
thirty  years,  Henry  James  wrote  back  : 

"Why  did  you  try  to  convert  an 
Englishman?  I  never  try.  Let  them 
die  in  their  sins.  Between  them  and 
ourselves  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. 
We  shall  never  quite  understand  each 
other.'* 

There  was  one  man,  an  American, 
who  was  always  understood,  appre- 
ciated and  admired  by  English  peo- 
ple, and  that  was  Mr.  Junius  Morgan, 
the  father  of  our  millionaire  philan- 
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thropist,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
Whether  in  London,  at  his  princely 
house  at  Prince's  Gate,  or  at  Dover 
House,  the  most  beautiful  of  subur- 
ban residences,  where  I  dined  often 
of  a  Sunday,  Mr.  Morgan  was 
the  most  popular  and  delightful  of 
men.  I  have  just  been  reading  in 
that  agreeable  book,  '*  Recollections 
of  Sir  Algernon  West,"  of  a  trip  to 
Corsica,  in  the  Pandora^  with  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, of  whom  the  author  says:  **It 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  delightful  host  than  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, who  was  absolutely  devoid  of  the 
unconscious  insolence  of  wealth  which 
is  possessed  by  many  millionaires." 
He  describes  a  delightful  visit,  with 
Mr.  Morgan,  to  He  Rousse^  on  the  isl- 
and of  Corsica,  to  a  private  secretary 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  They  saw  many 
Bonaparte  pictures  and  relics  of  the 
family.  They  saw  afterward  Ajaccio, 
the  birthplace  and  home  of  Napoleon, 
the  furniture  old  and  broken,  and  a 
niece  of  Bonaparte  living  there  in 
great  poverty.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Mor- 
gan left  her  an  independence. 

"Mr.  Morgan,"  says  Sir  Algernon 
West,  "  is  received  everywhere  by  the 
French  with  enthusiasm,  for  he  made 
the  first  great  loan  to  them,  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Paris.  "  And  so  he  was 
received  in  London  after  the  break- 
down of  the  first  Iron  Mountain  bridge, 
at  St.  Louis,  of  the  indebtedness  on 
which  he  paid  every  cent  that  any 
Englishman  had  lost  by  trusting  to 
his  representations.  An  Englishman's 
heart  is  said  to  be  very  near  his  pock- 
et, but  the  charm  and  the  fascination 
of  Mr.  Morgan  were  in  himself,  and  not 
in  his  pocketbook.  I  saw  much  of  him 
at  Monte  Carlo,  the  last  year  or  so  be- 
fore his  lamented  death.  The  Medi- 
terranean was  dazzlingly  blue,  and 
the  sun  entrancingly  warm.  There  is 
no  such  Paradise  of  Sinners  as  Monte 
Carlo,  with  the  long,  tangled  roses 
hanging  over  the  rocks  into  the  sea. 
I  was  there  repeatedly  in  March — and 
how  much  more  agreeable  it  is  than 
anywhere  else  in  that  villainous 
month,  with  Nature  in  the  loveliest 
of  caprices,  the  music  absolutely  de- 
lightful, the  company  the  gayest  in 


the  universe  !  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  many  of  the 
beauties,  American  and  English,  were 
there.  Yet  of  all  those  brilliant  days, 
I  enjoyed  most  the  hour  of  five,  when 
I  always  took  tea  with  Mr.  Morgan. 
There  was  a  man  who  could  have 
brought  the  two  nations  together,  but 
he  never  made  them  comprehend 
each  other.  I  suppose  he  never 
tried! 

American  churchmen  are  very  pop- 
ular in  England,  but  I  have  heard 
them  complain  of  the  lack  of  com- 
prehension of  the  elegance  of  home 
life  in  America.  A  young  lady  who 
spends  much  time  in  America,  and 
whose  home  is  in  London,  explained 
this  misunderstanding  better  than 
anyone  I  ever  knew. 

**  We  are  mostly  poor  in  the  circle 
I  move  in,"  said  she;  **we  cannot 
spend  money  as  you  Americans  do, 
and  we  think,  as  we  hear  the  Ameri- 
cans talk,  that  they  are  extravagant, 
and  showy,  and  not  so  sincere  in  their 
tastes  as  Englishwomen.  Of  course, 
we  go  to  the  great  houses  to  see  the 
pictures  and  the  fine  rooms,  but  we 
never  expect  to  possess  them  ;  so  we 
try  to  cultivate  other  tastes — ^botany, 
music  and  water-colors."  (Every 
Englishwoman  that  I  knew  could  paint 
in  water-colors.  I  know  but  very  few 
American  women  who  can.)  **  Now, 
we  do  not  see  or  know  your  intimate 
home  life  in  the  country,  as  you  do 
ours,  because  you  are  such  great  trav- 
elers. You  spend  Summers  at  quiet 
places,  like  Malvern  and  Matlock 
Bath  and  the  English  Lakes,  or  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  therefore  you 
know  us  thoroughly^  and  all  about 
us.  When  we  cross  we  go  to  New- 
port or  Saratoga,  and  to  Niagara  and 
California,  and  we  learn  very  little 
between;  but  I  do  know  that  my 
cousin  comes  over  from  America, 
every  Summer,  to  live  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  so  as  to  save  buying  her 
daughters  expensive  toilets  for  New- 
port."    So  much  for  one  criticism! 

There  is  a  very  important  difference 
between  the  expense  of  bringing  out  a 
young  girl  in  England  and  in  America. 
The  one  set  of  white  gowns  which 
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does  for  a  young  English  girl  com- 
poses a  very  cheap  toilet  compared 
to  that  of  a  young  American.  What 
can  the  mother  of  five  daughters,  with 
the  pay  of  an  English  curate,  hope  to 
do  in  England  for  her  giris? 

Of  course,  almost  all  the  marriages 
of  young  Englishmen  to  American 
giris  have  been  largely  influenced  by 
money.  The  great  fortunes  that  have 
gone  over  there  have  opened  the 
way  for  American  heiresses,  who  are 
much  admired  and  respected;  but 
those  fortunes  will  not  bring  us  to- 
gether as  nations.  The  families  of 
these  very  girls  are  less  prone  to  care 
for  Americans  than  any  other.  They, 
the  girls,  become  English,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  make  the  English  see  the 
virtues  of  the  Americans.  Even  so 
fine  a  writer  as  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
begins  her  last  novel  in  Harper*s 
Magazine  with  a  mistake.  She  makes 
her  American  girl  very  badly  dressed, 
which  she  never  could  have  been. 
She  would  have  been  shocked,  the 
American,  at  the  unbecoming  clothes 
of  the  English  girl.  And  the  author 
says,  **We  must  be  kind  to  her,  for 
our  Boston  friends  were  nice  and  kind 
to  us.  They  gave  us  so  much  to  eat 
that  we  felt  as  if  we  could  never  eat 
any  more!" 

Oh,  shades  of  Emerson,  Prescott, 
Lowell,  Longfellow!  was  there  noth- 
ing better  to  say  of  Boston  than  that? 

When  in  London  I  met  Bret  Harte, 
still  rosy,  young  and  vivacious,  in 
spite  of  his  very  white  hair.  He  was 
living  with  an  English  family,  where, 
as  he  said,  **  you  have  peace.  "  "  Well, 
well,"  said  I,  **how  do  you  compare 
life  here  and  in  New  York?" 

**In  England,"  said  he,  "you 
always  know  what  you  are  to  have 
for  breakfast,  and  when  you  are  to 
have  it.  In  New  York  /  never 
knew."  ''But,"  said  I,  '*does  the 
difference  go  no  further?"  **Yes," 
said  he,  **but  a  great  deal  is  gained 
if  you  start  fair.  There  is  a  radical 
misapprehension  and  a  gruff  deter- 
mination to  not  understand  us — our 
social  system  bafHes  them,  our  new- 
ness confuses  their  oldness.  It  affects 
the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove,  the 


solid  mahogany  and  the  conservative 
muffin  bell." 

Then  there  are  social  distinctions 
here.  The  life  of  such  a  woman  as 
Miss  Frances  Willard,  chosen  to  be  the 
great  friend  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset, 
gave  to  all  the  friends  of  that  lady 
unending  occasions  for  the  questions, 
why  and  how  do  you  do  thus  and  so? 
Miss  Willard  had  never  sustained  re- 
lations with  fashionable  society,  and 
when  any  questions  on  social  points 
came  up  she  knew  nothing.  Now,  a 
literary  woman  from  England,  Miss 
Martineau,  by  way  of  example,  wotild 
have  known  much  more.  Such 
women  as  Miss  Thackeray  and  Mrs. 
Richie  have  always  held  a  social 
position  of  the  highest.  Mrs.  Stowe 
never  knew  and  never  cared,  so  that 
she  and  her  husband  left  innumerable 
anecdotes  behind  them  which  confused 
the  noble  set  about  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.  It  is,  however,  all  plain 
sailing  to  anyone  who  has  a  sense  of 
humor  and  a  joyous  and  hospitable 
hostess,  and  good  conversationalists  al- 
ways get  on  well  together.  They  like 
us  to  do  a  great  deal  of  talking,  and, 
to  do  both  sides  justice,  the  Americans 
are  not  at  all  averse  to  doing  the 
talking.  The  voices  of  American 
women  are  not  so  beautiful  as  those  of 
the  English  ;  but  Americans  are  more 
fluent,  as  a  rule,  and  often  witty. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  unfairness  :  At 
Aix-les-Bains,  in  the  Summer  of  1888, 
I  think  it  was,  came  a  very  handsome 
young  couple  to  the  hotel,  and  joined 
the  Brachet  set,  which  meant  per- 
petual picnics  and  dinners  and  a  roimd 
of  gaiety.  They  were  introduced  by 
a  very  noble  Countess,  a  great  friend 
of  the  Doctor's. 

One  day  at  a  sort  of  tea,  given,  I 
believe,  by  Mr.  Aidé — I  know  he  was 
there — ^at  Rumpelmeyer's,  a  local  tea 
house,  there  came  a  pause  in  the 
merrymaking.  A  gentleman  had 
whispered  to  the  pretty  young  bride. 
She  turned  very  pale  and  rose  to  leave 
the  table.  Her  husband  crossed  the 
room  and  attacked  the  man.  **  What 
do  you  mean?"  said  he.  **I  mean," 
said  the  gentleman,  **that  you  both 
leave  this  room," 
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Of  course,  there  was  a  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  they  did  leave  ;  and 
then  we  heard  that  they  were  a  run- 
away couple,  and  that  he  had  left  a 
yoting  wife  behind  him,  and  taken  ker 
young  friend  with  him. 

We  never  saw  him  again,  or  her 
either.  I  heard  that  it  was  a  most 
unpardonable  piece  of  villainy  and 
impudence,  and  why  the  Countess  en- 
dorsed them,  bringing  them  into  the 
very  choicest  set  of  her  intimate 
friends,  I  never  knew. 

**  I  cannot  forgive  that  of  the  Count- 
ess," said  Lady  McCastle,  **for  it  was 
such  an  American  thing  to  do!" 

I  pursued  this  particular  remark 
and  asked  her  why. 

She  said:  **Oh,  you  never  care 
anything  about  divorces,  or  runaway 
matches,  do  you?"  I  was  very  indig- 
nant, though  I  did  not  know  but  that 
she  rather  had  me  there.  There  are 
certain  attacks  that  had  better  be 
parried.  The  '*  yes  "or  *  *  no  "  does  not 
always  do.  But  I  do  not  remember 
this  as  an  ^^ American  thing  to  do," 
nor  did  I  admit  that  it  was  such. 

At  the  Queen's  Ball,  after  presenta- 
tion, in  1886,  a  number  of  English 
people  standing  near  me  commenced 
commenting  on  the  politeness  of  the 
Prince  to  Americans,  and  especially 
on  the  fact  that  he  had  that  even- 
ing danced  with  a  young  American 
lady.  *' To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said 
one,  "I  do  not  like  all  this  kow- 
towing to  the  Americans.  I  think  it 
is  all  very  well  to  have  a  political 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  if  we 
can^  for  they  are  always  trying  to  get 
an  advantage  of  us,  but  as  to  social 
equality,  never;  and  as  to  seeing  them 
lead  off  with  our  Prince,  it  is  shocking 
to  my  English  heart." 

"But,"  said  another  man,  ** re- 
member we  have  married  them  freely 
— ^two  duchesses,  two  countesses,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  many  younger 
sons." 

**Yes,"  said  the  first  speaker,  who 
I  afterward  learned  was  the  Earl  of 
Sefton,  **they  have  brought  money 
in  where  it  was  needed.  That  excuses 
a  great  deal,  but  it  does  not  excuse 
the  first  gentleman  in  the  land  for 


dancing  with  an  American  girl  at  the 
Queen's  Ball." 

**  Perhaps  H.R.H.  is  in  love  with 
her." 

**So  much  the  worse,"  said  the 
belted  Earl.  **  I  have  always  admired 
Labby  for  his  caricatures  in  Truth  of 
the  Prince  as  a  cross  baby,  with  a  heap 
of  broken  toys  on  a  shelf  at  the  top  of 
his  head,  labeled  *  American  Beauties  * 
— such  a  set  of  broken-nosed  dolls  as 
they  were!" 

**Oh,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that," 
said  his  now  reasonable  compatriot. 

My  friend  who  was  with  me  had 
an  American  daughter-in-law,  and  I 
looked  at  her  to  see  if  she  was  not 
hurt;  but  she  was  not.  She  smiled. 
**  That  is  the  way  we  all  felt,"  said 
she,  **but  we  are  consoled  now.  At 
least,  we  do  not  talk  so  loud!" 

She  was  a  very  cosmopolitan  and 
amiable  woman,  reasonable  and  will- 
ing to  be  amused.  She  accepted  the 
inevitable,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
she  thought  us  half-civilized,  then; 
perhaps  she  does,  now. 

Another  strange  misconception  is 
the  literary  animosity.  Carlyle  said 
of  one  misfortune  of  ours:  **  I  tie  ver 
can  care  what  happens  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, a  set  of  pirates.  "  Tennyson  was 
not  much  more  amiable,  and  as  for 
Ruskin,  he  could  not  bear  us.  Brown- 
ing told  me  he  had  to  get  over  a  very 
strong  antipathy.  TheStoryswonhim 
over,  as  they  did  many  English  people. 

Remembering,  as  we  do,  that 
Longfellow  sold  many  more  copies 
of  his  poems  there  than  here,  and 
that  Tennyson  and  Browning  sold 
more  copies  here  than  there,  they  all 
acknowledge  that  the  displeasure 
seems  to  have  been  external.  But 
it  was  very  real.  It  was  prejudice, 
and  not  a  lack  of  comprehension. 
It  was  largely  social — o,  sort  of  con- 
tempt. Dickens  made  the  first  real 
assault  in  **  Martin  Chuzzlewit."  His 
Elijah  Pogram  was,  however,  so  mas- 
terly, so  Hogarthian  a  sketch,  that  it 
has  passed  into  a  portrait  of  a  Western 
demagogue,  recognized  here  as  well 
as  there.  Poor  Dickens,  who  made 
that  splendid  and  feeling  retraction  in 
all  the  subsequent  editions  of  **  Martin 
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Chuzzlewit,"  to  his  American  readers, 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  himself 
as  an  ** ignorant  young  dandy,"  at 
that  time,  which  he  certainly  was. 
Thackeray,  who  knew  enough  to 
know  better,  after  all  the  friendly  in- 
timacy that  grew  out  of  his  lectures 
here  on  the  four  Georges,  went  back  to 
England,  and,  during  the  sad  early 
days  of  our  war,  drew  a  caricature  in 
the  Cornhilloi  an  eagle  with  a  broken 
wing,  and  called  Washington  a  **  suc- 
cessful rebel."  He  afterward  said 
that  he  was  **  always  glad  of  our 
national  misfortunes."  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  who  had  come  over  here  as 
an  abolitionist,  deserted  the  party 
of  principle  and  went  back  on  her 
old  friends,  the  cotton  spinners. 
Kipling  abused  New  York  before  his 
last  illness.  Perhaps  he  does  not  now. 
One  is  tempted  to  say,  ^^  Perfide 
Albion!"  indeed.  Yet,  when  one 
talks  with  such  delightful  people 
as  Lord  and  Lady  Pauncefote  at 
Washington,  or  with  Lord  Rosebery, 
one  cannot  feel  otherwise  than  kindly 
toward  ever3rthing  English. 

When  Count  Boni  de  Castellane 
married  Miss  Anna  Gould,  his  father 
and  mother  came  over  here  with  him, 
and  charmed  everyone.  They  were 
really  gentleman  and  lady,  yet  the 
elder  Count  went  back  to  Paris  and 
wrote  for  the  Figaro:  **  Americans  are, 
some  of  them,  very  nice  people,  but 
there  is  no  such  thing  known  there  as 
society."  Now,  isn*t  there?  I  think 
there  is.  This  from  our  old  friends, 
the  French,  the  countrymen  of  La- 
fayette, was  rather  hard.  We  can 
only  hope  he  would  have  thought 
better  had  he  stayed  longer.  Hav- 
ing no  ''leisure  class"  here,  as  Henry 
James  says,  foreigners  do  not  see  our 
society  at  an  advantage. 

When  I  once  went  to  a  very  beauti- 
ful house  in  Westmoreland  to  pay  a 
visit,  I  found  everything  most  con- 
genial. A  happier  and  more  clever 
family  never  made  earth  brighter. 
The  place  was  simply  perfect,  my 
host  and  hostess  enchanting.  But 
there  was  a  disagreeable  brother,  and 
he  "went  for  me," as  an  American, 
on  all  our  national  faults.     I  thought 


of  this  motto,  "Beware  of  the  en- 
trance to  a  quarrel.  "  I  did  not  hear 
him  or  notice  his  tone  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  he  became  so  aggressive 
that  my  dear  hostess  followed  me  to 
my  room  when  I  was  about  retiring, 
and  said  that  she  "hoped  I  did  not 
mind  Charles,  as  he  was  an  Anglo- 
phobe, and  very  anti- American;*' 
that  he  also  had  nervous  dyspepsia. 
"  He  is  almost  as  rude  as  — "  and 
she  mentioned  a  well-known  instance 
of  aggressive  manners  as  if  it  were 
rather  an  aristocratic  peculiarity— 
"and  we  regret  it;  but  you  don't 
mind  Charles^**  said  she.  I  told  her 
I  always  minded  rudeness,  and  that 
I  did  not  like  to  have  him  ask  me, 
in  such  an  accusing  spirit,  why  the 
Americans  did  such  and  such  things. 

"Why,  I  should  like  to  know,  do 
your  people  always  eat  with  their 
knives?"  was  one  of  his  remarks. 

"Yes,"  said  My  Lady,  looking 
pained,  "that  was  very  coarse  of 
Charles,  for  I  have  never  seen  you 
eat  with  your  knife." 

Well,  Lord  Charles  was  a  type  of 
many  a  rude  brother;  but  when  yon 
are  receiving  every  kindness  and 
favor  and  hospitality  from  the  rest  of 
the  family,  you  cannot  notice  the 
Lord  Charleses. 

Mr.  Motley  used  to  say,  during  onr 
war,  that  the  only  people  in  England 
who  really  liked  Americans  were  the 
royal  family,  the  dukes  and  the  duch- 
esses and  the  higher  aristocracy;  and 
they  do.  And  if  you  wish  for  a  model 
of  good  manners,  watch  the  children 
of  Queen  Victoria. 

Once,  at  a  very  beautiful  conntry 
place,  I  asked  the  Countess  if  I  might 
see  her  housekeeping,  and  her  still 
room,  the  kitchens  and  the  offices. 
She  was  greatly  pleased,  for  she  had 
a  model  dairy,  and  she  brought  her 
housekeeper  to  see  me  one  morning. 
This  functionary,  stout  and  red-faced, 
in  a  moire  antique,  made  me  a  curt- 
sey that  I  wish  I  could  emulate,  but 
never  shall,  and  told  me  she  should 
be  "proud  to  show  me  at  my  pleas- 
ure;" and  would  I  take  a  cup  of  tea 
with  her  in  her  own  room?  I  never 
enjoyed  an3rthing    more.     Mrs.  Elli- 
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cott,  the  housekeeper,  dropped  her 
h's,  and  had  slipped  right  out  of  Dick- 
ens. She  asked  me  about  her 
nieces,  who  had  come  to  America  to 
go  into  service,  and  wished  she  had 
gone  when  she  was  young.  I  told 
her  I  thought  she  had  done  well  to 
stay  where  she  was.  The  comfort, 
the  neatness  and  the  picturesqueness 
of  these  spacious  pantries,  the  pretty 
httle  scullery  maids  and  the  pre- 
served currants  and  gooseberries,  re- 
minded me  of  Miss  Ferrier,  Miss 
Austen,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Yonge 
and  other  English  writers,  and  my  own 
namesake,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  who  wrote 
"Little  Henry  and  His  Bearer."  It 
was  all  like  our  old  Sunday-school 
books.  Of  such  is  the  charm  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  grandfather's  house  to  us. 
The  next  season  I  met  my  noble  host- 
ess at  Aix-les-Bains  again,  and  she 
brought  me  some  dried  lavender  from 
the  stores  of  Mrs.  Ellicott.  **Oh," 
said  she,  •*  I  have  a  compliment  for 
you.  Mrs.  Ellicott  says  you  are  a 
very  nice  lady  for  an  American,'* 

I  paid  a  visit  to  some  friends  at 
Winchfield,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Canon  Kingsley's  parish,  Eversley, 
and  they  drove  me  over  to  see  the 
grave  of  the  most  delightful  of  writ- 
ers, Charles  Kingsley.  This  world-re- 
nowned poet  and  story- writer,  the  au- 
thor of  **The  Water  Babies,"  I  had 
known,  and  also  his  daughter  Rose,  in 
America,  and  I  think  they  understood 
us;  yes,  I  am  sure  they  did. 

In  that  "light  which  never  was  on 
sea  or  land  " — that  which  falls  about 
the  English  Lakes  and  the  home  of 
Wordsworth — we  seemed  to  come  to 
something  akin  to  our  own  scenery, 
and  at  Matlock  Bath  we  went  to  an 
American  wedding,  celebrated  in  the 
prettiest  of  little  churches.  The  bride- 
to-be  was  very  beautiful,  and  walked 
over  lilies-of -the- valley  and  forget-me- 
nots  gathered  by  the  village  children  ; 
and  the  rector,  who  afterward  break- 
fasted with  us,  said  to  me,  in  a  whis- 
pered aside:  "Why,  she  is  very  beau- 
tiful, and  so  well  dressed!  and  so  is 
her  mother.  Are  they  not  very  unusu- 
ally refined?"  "  No,  not  unusually 
so,"  said  I.     "I  never  saw  an  Ameri- 


can before,"  he  confessed.  Now, 
would  you  believe  that  ! 

"Oh,"  said  I,  "you  have  seen  hun- 
dreds before,  only  there  is  no  dis- 
tinctive hall  mark  by  which  you 
know  us.  Did  you  think  we  were 
black — or  red?" 

Thus  marked  is  the  social  distance 
between  the  two  nationalities,  that  are 
now  so  friendly — so  effusive,  indeed, 
in  their  love  for  each  other.  '  And  so 
will  it  always  be.  Fortunately  for  us, 
hospitality  is  the  English  people's 
trade  mark  and  device,  and  they 
cannot  help  inviting  us  to  their  most 
splendid  as  well  as  to  their  humblest 
homes.  They  cannot  keep  away  from 
us  their  inimitable  art  treasures  nor 
their  beautiful  visions  of  green  turf 
and  flowers.  No  matter  how  Lord 
Charles  may  ask  impertinent  ques- 
tions, there  will  always  be  more 
well-mannered  Lord  Roseberys  than 
are  required  to  go  round,  while  there 
will  be  the  English  women  to  make 
life  radiant — and  a  well-bred  Eng- 
lishwoman is  a  very  high  type. 

The  first  visit  of  mine  to  England, 
under  the  admirable  introduction  of 
Mr.  Motley,  opened  for  me  the  English 
home — that  splendid  traditionary 
home  of  the  best  virtues  and  the  highest 
intelligence — and  also  the  glories  of 
the  London  season  ;  and  the  experience 
has  been  often  repeated.  I  spent  seven 
seasons  in  London,  and  met  at  Aix-les- 
Bains  some  of  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  the  glorious  English  women, 
like  Lady  Somers,  the  mother  of  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  ;  Lady  Sef  ton,  Lady 
Doneraile,  Lady  Augustus  FitzClar- 
ence,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wellesley,  Lady 
Constance  Leslie,  the  ladies  of  the  no- 
ble family  of  Cecil,  the  royal  family, 
with  the  Queen  at  their  head  (whom  I 
only  saw  go  by).  Later  on  I  knew 
very  well  the  Princess  Louise  and  the 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  and  I  met 
many  of  the  gems  of  the  literary  so- 
ciety of  England  on  my  subsequent 
visits,  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Lowell 
and  Mr.  Phelps. 

Always  I  have  been  struck  by  the 
characteristic  inability  to  quite  un- 
derstand or  grasp  our  peculiar  civili- 
zation, our  differences,   just  as   Mr. 
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Depew,  General   Horace  Porter  and  was  admirable  :  "  How  can  I  make  an 

Mr.  Choate  have  found  that  an  Eng-  Englishman  comprehend  an  Ameri- 

lishman  cannot  understand  an  Amer-  can?"  I  asked, 
ican  joke.     Lord  Houghton's  advice         *' Don't  try, "said  His  Lordship. 

LOVE    AND    LACE 

**  T   OVE  and  lace,  they  live  together," 

-L-*    Runs  the  ancient  phrase. 
Is  it  true,  I  wonder  whether, 
In  our  days? 

Pufifed  about  the  baby's  face 

Like  a  ruffled  dove  ; 
Nurse  says,  as  she  smoothes  the  lace, 
"It's  a  love!" 

Now  the  maiden,  eyes  aglow, 

Lays  the  filmy  fold 
High  across  her  bosom's  snow. 
As  of  old. 

Then  the  bride,  with  happy  smile. 

Hid  in  gauzy  sheen, 
Sweeps  in  lace-clouds  up  the  aisle. 
Like  a  queen. 

But  the  lace  that  love  loves  best. 

Yellow,  old  and  rare, 
Half  conceals  the  young  wife's  breast, 
White  and  fair. 

Abel  Human. 


A    POPULAR    GIRL 

CHARLEY — Is  she  one  of  the  girls  you  can  kiss  if  you  want  to? 
Jack — She's  more  than.  that.     She's  one  of  the  girls  you  don't  have  to 
kiss  if  you  don't  want  to. 


IN    HER    BIRTHDAY    BOOK 

"D  EQUEST  that  you  may  have  my  name? 
-t^-     I'm  'shamed  'twas  left  to  you  to  make  it; 
But  I  have  tried  for  weeks,  in  vain. 
To  dare  to  ask  you  if  you'd  take  it. 

Truman  Roberts  Andrews. 
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AN   AMETHYST   REMEMBRANCE 


By  McVay  Sumner 


^  M  ^HE  morning-room  of  a  metro- 
I      politan  hotel,   A  young  woman 
-^         in  fashionable  street  costume 
is  seated  near  a  window  glanc- 
ing anxiously  at  a  clock  on  a  mantel. 
Through  a  door  of  the  large  reception- 
room,  comes  a  young  man^  zvho  turns 
toward   her  eagerly^  stops  suddenly^ 
andstammers. 

He — ^I  beg  your  pardon 

She — ^Why — why — ^Jim  ! 

He — Frances! 

She  (agitatedly) — Where  did  you 
come  from?  Are  you  living  in  New 
York?    Oh,  Jim,  I 

He  (with  amazement) — Frances, 
what  are  you  doing  here?  I — I  mis- 
took you  for  someone  else — ^your  face 
away  from  the  light  that  way — and  I 
didn't  realize  it  was  you  until — why, 
I  hardly  do  now!     Are  you  sure  it  is? 

She  (with  an  excited  little  laugh) — 
Yes,  Jim,  it's  I,  but — ^but  you  startled 
me  so,  and  I  can't  think  straight  yet. 
I  thought  you  were  in  Austria.  I 
heard  you  were.  I  am  just  here  my- 
self— ^the  boat  came  in  yesterday.  I 
never  thought  of  seeing  you  again — 
like  this,  you  know,  and — (incoher- 
ently)— and  everything!  But  are  you 
here  in  New  York  to  stay — living,  I 
mean? 

He — I'm  here,  yes;  and  I'm  living. 
(After  a  pause,)  Sit  down,  and 
(glancing  at  clock)  let's  talk  for  a 
few  minutes.  Are  you  going  out, 
though? 

She — No,  I'm  just  waiting  for  Mr. 
Studdington,  my  husband's  brother; 
he  is  coming  to  lunch  with  me  here. 
Jim,  how  strange  it  seems  to  see  you 
again  !    I  can  luurdlv  believe  my  eyes. 

He  (without  looking  at  her) — Yes, 


it— does — seem — ^strange — ^to  be  here 
together.  (After  a  moment,)  Are — 
are  you  quite  well? 

She  (laughing^  but  with  embarrass- 
ment\ — Yes,  Jim,  I'm  very  well, 
thani  you  ;  and  I  don't  need  to  ask  if 
you  are.  You're  looking  the  best  I 
ever  saw  you.  But  tell  me  about 
yourself  and  what  you  are  doing,  and 
everything. 

He — The  same  old  thing,  only  more 
of  it.  (With  an  effort,)  Are  you 
stopping  at  this  hotel?  How  is  Mr. — 
er — Studdington?  Is  he  with  you 
here? 

She  (distressedly) — Oh,  Jim!  didn't 
you  know?  He  died,  Jim — ^two  years 
after — ^after  we  were  married.  He 
was  not  strong,  you  know.  It  is 
three  years  ago,  now 

He  (slowly  y  with  averted  face) — No, 
I  didn't  know. 

She  (looking  out  of  window) — 
You've  been  away  somewhere,  haven't 
you,  all  these  years?  Nobody  seemed 
to  know  where  you  were — that  is,  no- 
body that  I  knew.  (With  confusion.) 
I've  not  seen  you,  you  know,  for  five 
years  and  a  half,  and  that's  a  long 
time. 

He — ^Yes,  it  is. 

She  (turning  toward  him) — ^And 
so  much  has  happened  since  then — so 
much,  Jim.  The  world  has  been  such 
a  different  place  from  what  it  was 
that  Summer  at  Longmere — and — 
and  I  think  I've  gotten  old. 

He  (looking  intently  at  her) — You 
deceive  your  looks. 

She  (smiling) — Don't  flatter  me, 
Jim.  But  tell  me  where  were  you,  and 
what  have  you  been  doing,  and  are 
you  here  to  stay? 

He  (slowly) — I  got  my   paper   to 
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send  me  abroad,  five  years  and  a  half 
ago.  I  went  pretty  much  everywhere. 
1  heard  of  you  in  London.  I  didn't 
write  over  my  own  name — I  didn't 
think  it  worth  while — ^and  I  took  the 
name  of  a  place  that — that  I  had  liked. 
Then  I  came  home  and  got  my  stuff 
together  for  a  publisher  who  was  good 
enough  to  want  it — and  that's  all. 

She — Oh,  Jim,  is  that  your  book? — 
the  one  that's  advertised  everywhere, 
by  '*  Taylor  Rhodes?" 

He>— Yes. 

She — And  you  signed  "Taylor 
Rhodes"  because  of  our  road — I 
mean  the  old  Taylor  road  from  Long- 
mere? 

He  (looking  steadily  at  her) — Yes, 
because  of  our  road. 

She  {with  confusion) — I  never 
thought,  Jim,  of   that — and    yet 

He — Thinking  was  never  your 
strong  point. 

She  (flushing) — ^Thank  you,  Jim; 
but  don't  trouble  to  be  cruel  to  me.  I 
can't  be  hurt  by  it  now. 

He — I  don't  mean  to  be  cruel, 
Frances.  Forgive  me;  I  was  only 
thinking 

She  (softly)— Ot  what, -Jim? 

He  (carelessly) — Oh,  of  things  in 
general. 

She  (still  more  softly) — Of  Long- 
mere? 

He — Yes,  of  Longmere. 

She  (after  a  pause) — Jim,  I've  often 
thought  of  the  time  when  I  should  see 
you  again,  for  I  always  knew  it  would 
come,  and  I  always  thought  that  when 
it  did  come  I  should  try  to  say  some- 
thing to  you  to  make  you  forget  my 
heartless  folly  of  five  years  ago,  and 
— and  ask  you  to  forgive  it — if  you 
can. 

He  (slowly) — I  bear  you  no  malice, 
Frances. 

She — I  am  so  glad.  But  (anxious- 
ly) do  you  forgive  me — for  everything 
— ^for  that  last  day,  you  know  (softly)^ 
that  day  you  went  away? 

He  (still  more  slowly) — I  don't 
know  how  to  answer  you,  Frances. 

She  (quickly) — Then  you  don't. 

He  (steadily) — I  forgive  you,  yes; 
but  I  remember.  I  don't  want  to; 
I've  tried  hard  not  to.     I've  fought 


hard  to  forget  it  all—  and  you — ^and  I've 
succeeded  in  getting — numb.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  left  to 
forgive  with  ;  but  I  can't  help  remem- 
bering.    I  loved  you,  you  know. 

She  (agitatedly) — Yes,  yes,  I  know. 

He — ^And  I  thought  you  loved  me.  I 
believed  what  you  said 

She — But,  Jim 

He  (interrupting  her) — ^I  believed 
you.  I  would  have  staked  my  life  on 
you.  And  then  that  day,  the  day  we 
walked  down  the  Taylor  road,  you 
told  me,  you  remember,  certain  stories 
that  someone  had  told  you  of  me — 
stories  that  weren't  creditable  to  me, 
I'll  admit,  and  would  reflect  rather 
badly  on  the  character  of  a  model 
young  man — which  I  never  claimed 
to  be.  I  might  have  lied,  and  you 
would  have  believed  me;  but  I  de- 
cided that  a  fair-minded  girl,  such  as 
I  thought  you  were,  would  prefer  the 
simple  truth  and  make  allowance  for 
the  imbecile  foolishness  that  attacks 
most  men  sooner  or  later,  and  so  I 
owned  up. 

She — If  I  had  only  known,  Jim 

He — I  owned  up.  And  then  you 
said  something  about  always  having 
thought  me  pure  and  noble,  and  that 
the  disappointment  in  finding  me 
human  was  more  than  you  could 
bear— or  words  to  that  effect — and 
you  didn't  think  you  could  marry  me. 

She — But,  Jim,  a  girl,  you  know — 
those  things  always  seem  so  awful  to 
a  girl — and  I  was  just  out  of  school, 
with  different  ideals,  and  was  very 
uncharitable.     I'm  afraid 

He  (looking  at  the  rug) — I  don't 
know  what  they  teach  in  girls'  schools, 
but  you  were  twenty-one,  and  hadn't 
been  brought  up  in  a  convent,  and  I 
was  twenty-five  and  had  brought  my- 
self up.  (After  a  few  minutes'  pause.  ) 
As  soon  as  I  met  you,  I  loved  you 
with  a  passion  that  burnt  my  heart 
bare  of  everything  else,  and  the 
only  shame  in  my  soul  was  that  I  had 
nothing  to  offer  you.  (Pause.)  And 
my  heart  withered  the  day  I  had  to 
ask  you  if  you  would  wait  for  me  a 
year — two,  three  years,  perhaps— un- 
til I  could  get  on  with  the  paper  and 
be  one  of  the  big  men  on  it.     It  seemed 
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to  me  that  the  lack  of  money  was 
worse  than  the  lack  of  morals  or 
anything  else.  {Rises^  walks  to  win- 
dow and  looks  down  on  the  street.)  I 
can't  see,  now,  how  it  was  that  old 
Tweedham  let  me  go  abroad  for  the 
paper.  I  only  remember  going  up  to 
him  and  asking  him,  for  God's  sake, 
to  send  me  away  somewhere  as  far 
as  he  could.  And  he  did,  God  bless 
him! 

She — Jim,  I  was  very  young, 
and 

He — That  didn't  help  me  any.  And 
the*"  one  day,  months  afterward, 
when  I  was  in  Rome,  I  went  in  to 
look  over  the  American  papers,  and 
there  I  saw  that  you  were  married — 
married  on  the  first  page,  with  a  six- 
line  head,  to  a  man  well  known  in 
New  York — to  a  man  with  oceans 
of  money — ^and  an  Englishman  at 
that!    And  then— well,  that's  all. 

She — I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
you,  Jim,  or  how  to  justify  myself.  I 
did  love  you,  but  I  was  so  disappointed 
in  you.  And  then  Mr.  Studdington 
came,  and  they  all  expected  me  to 
marry  him,  and — ^it's  so  hard  for  a 
girl,  Jim!  You  don't  know  how  the 
world — ^the  real  world — seems  to  a 
girl  who  has  been  gently  bom  and 
carefully  reared,  or  how  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  stuns  her.  She  isn't  used 
to  it,  as  a  man  is,  and  when  the 
knowledge  of  it  comes  home  to  her, 
it  dazes  her,  confounds  her  ideas  and 
confuses  her  judgment.  She  is  usu- 
ally honest  to  herself,  but  she  doesn't 
know. 

He  {looking  directly  at  her) — Can 
she  learn  it  in  six  months,  and  yet  be 
honest  to  herself?  Or  does  she  only 
learn  the  value  of  ignorance? 

She— Don't,  Jim!  Please  don't! 
I  had  loved  you  so  intensely;  and 
when  I  found  out  that  you  were  not 
all  I  had  thought  you,  when  I  knew 
you  had  done 

He  {interrupting) — Those  things  I 
should  not  have  done,  you  were  pros- 
trated with  grief  that  your  judgment 
had  been  mistaken,  and  you  sacri- 
ficed me  in  consequence.  You  were 
shocked  at  my  inmiorality,  Frances — 
shocked  at  me,  who  never  loved,  nor 


pretended  to  love,  anyone  before  I 
met  you;  but  you — you  vowed  that 
you  loved  me,  and — {calmly) — ^well, 
did  it  ever  occur  to  you  what  you 
did? 

She  {slowly) — If  I  should  tell  you, 
Jim,  that  these  five  years  have  been  a 
continual  atonement,  that  I  have 
never  been  happy,  and  that  I — I  have 
always  remembered,  would  you  be- 
lieve me? 

He  {firmly) — ^Yes,  for  I  know  it  is 
the  truth. 

She — And  you  will  forgive  me, 
Jim? 

He— Yes. 

She  {softly) — And — ^Jim — do  you 
care — ^now? 

He  {looking  away) — Frances,  I  am 
going  to  be  married. 

She  {after  a  long  pause) — ^Jim — is  it 
a  girl  or — or  a  woman? 

He — A  young  girl,  Frances,  just  out 
of  school.  She  believes  in  me.  I  shall 
never  tell  her  anything  to  spoil  her 
faith. 

She  {rising  and  standing  at  win- 
dow)— You  are  very  wise,  Jim,  and 
you  have  found  out  that  women  like 
to  be  lied  to — it  saves  so  many  heart- 
aches— and  each  one  saved  is  such  a 
Srain,  Jim,  such  a  gain.  {Turns  and 
aughs  lightly,)  Did  that  sound  all 
right,  Jim;  natural,  I  mean?  For 
here  comes  Mr.  Studdington.  {Ad- 
vancing,)   You  are  late,  Arthur. 

Mr.  Studdington — Did  you  wait 
long  for  me,  my  dear?  So  sorry,  you 
know,  but  alBEairs  of  importance 

She — This  is  Mr.  Dumont,  Arthur, 
a  very  old  friend  of  mine.  We  hap- 
pened to  meet  here,  quite  accident- 
ally, and  have  spent  such  a  pleasant 
half -hour,  talking  over  old  times. 

Mr.  Studdington — Delighted  to 
know  you,  my  dear  fellow.  Any  of 
Frances's  friends,  you  know!  Ah,  my 
dear,  I'm  afraid  you  are  more  fatigued 
after  the  voyage  than  you  thought. 
She  looks  a  bit  ennuyée^  don't  you 
think,  Mr.  Dumont,  even  for  a  young 
woman  who  has  been  the  belle  of  a 
London  season? 

He — Mrs.  Studdington  is  always 
charming. 

She — ^I've  been  congratulating  Mr. 
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Dumont,  Arthur.  He  is  **  Taylor 
Rhodes" — ^just  think  of  it!  and  he's 
— ^he's  going  to  be  married,  too. 

Mr.  Studdington  —  Really  !  My 
dear  fellow,  I  congratulate  you  also, 
most  heartily.  Success  always  meets 
one  with  both  hands  out  and  gives  a 
double  welcome.  It's  the  fellow  who 
is  down  that  gets  the  kicks.  This  is 
really  a  very  happy  meeting.  You 
will  lunch  with  us,  Mr.  Dumont,  will 
you  not? — ^and  continue  your  reminis- 
cences with  Frances? 

He — Thanks,  but  I  am  awaiting 
Mrs.  Steadwell  and  her  daughter, 
who  are  to  lunch  with  me  here. 

Mr.  Studdington — ^Ah,  indeed! 
And  is  it  Miss  Steadwell  who — ^by 
Jove,  you  are  a  lucky  fellow,  sir! 
Mrs.  Steadwell  is  an  old  friend  of 


mine,  and  if  it  please  you  we  will 
make  one  table,  and  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  toast  to  the  pretty  fiancée. 
I  congratulate  you  again. 

He — I  shall  be  delighted  if  (look- 
ing toward  Frances)  Mrs.  Studding- 
ton  

She — By  all  means,  yes.  I — I  shall 
be  so  glad  to  know  her.  Just  think, 
Arthur,  it  is  only  a  little  more  than 
five  years  ago  that  I  was  just  out  of 
school,  and — and  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. But  {steadily)  that  was  a  very 
long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Studdington  {fondly) — Noth- 
ing could  be  so  very  long  ago  with 
you,  my  dear.  But  is  not  that  Mrs. 
Steadwell  and  her  daughter  coming 
through  the  large  room?  Shall  we 
go  to  meet  them?    {They  go  out.) 


HOW   DID    SHE    KNOW? 

How  did  she  know  he  thought  of  her, 
His  heart  was  all  her  own? 
That  when  he  heard 
Her  smallest  word. 
His  inmost  soul  with  love  was  stirred. 
He  dreamed  of  her  alone? 

How  did  she  know  that  when  she  passed. 
Or  brushed  him  with  her  dress. 
His  eyes  were  filled, 
His  pulses  thrilled, 
His  heart  with  rapture  almost  stilled — 
Tell  me,  how  did  she  guess? 

How  did  she  know  that  all  her  life 
With  him  would  be  a  song? 
That  he'd  be  true, 
Forever,  too — 
Alas  for  her!  she  thought  she  knew, 
But  she  was  wrong! 

Lotta  Prentiss  Street. 


LARGE   DAMAGES 


SIMMONS— He  says  he  met  his  wife  by  accident. 
JiMMONS — I  hope  he  was  carrying  an  accident  policy  at  the  time. 
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By  Arabella  Kenealy 


THE  hotel  omnibus  had  pro- 
ceeded some  minutes  in  si- 
lence—that is,  silence  so  far 
as  its  human  occupants  were  con- 
cerned ;  noisy  enough  it  had  been  in 
the  crunch  of  its  great  wheels  on  the 
harsh  road  and  the  pounding  of  its 
horses*  hoofs. 

The  train  had  been  late  in  arriving, 
and  the  consciousness  that  they  had  lost 
their  dinner,  added  to  the  nerve  irrita- 
bility ensuing  upon  a  four  hours*  rail- 
road journey  in  the  dust  of  a  Florida 
day,  oppressed  the  silent  travelers. 

Then  :  **  Beastly  nuisance  not  being 
able  to  get  tea!  Why  aren't  all  rail- 
roads compelled  by  law  to  run  din- 
ing cars?*'  a  smart,  good-looking  girl 
snapped,  from  her  comer. 

"  Oh,  well,  you  haven't  got  much  to 
grumble  about,  seeing  that  you've 
consumed  nearly  a  whole  pound  of 
chocolates,"  the  youth  opposite  re- 
torted. 

"  All  the  more  reason  for  wanting 
tea,  "  the  girl  insisted.  *  *  I'm  so  thirsty 
I  can  scarcely  talk.  " 

Her  opponent  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

*'  It's  your  own  fault,"  he  said,  dis- 
agreeably; **  you  should  have  stopped 
at  the  first  half-pound." 

The  girl  for  answer  poked  him 
sharply  on  the  ankles  with  the  pointed 
ferrule  of  her  umbrella.  The  action 
might  have  passed  for  playfulness  but 
for  a  savage,  half-suppressed  growl  on 
the  part  of  the  victim. 

**  Vixen  !"  he  muttered,  with  a  glance 
toward  the  lady  in  the  further  comer, 
a  glance  indicating  that  but  for  her  his 
language  would  certainly  have  been 
less  temperate. 

The  girl  laughed.     Having  caused 


somebody  else  to  smart  for  her  vexa- 
tions, she  appeared  relieved,  and  re- 
settling herself  in  her  comer,  leaned 
back  with  an  air  of  resignation. 

The  omnibus  proceeded  on  its  way 
once  more  in  silence. 

Its  fourth  occupant,  a  middle-aged, 
portly  man,  lay  back  in  his  comer 
with  his  eyes  half -closed.  The  por- 
tion of  them  that  was  open  had  rested 
with  vision  cruelly  clear  on  the  little 
scene  just  acted.  Above  the  irrita- 
tion of  his  lost  dinner  and  the  boredom 
of  the  journey  one  thought  was  para- 
mount :  a  thought  that  had  been  para- 
mount many  an  hour  of  many  a  day 
of  late.  What  a  fool  he  had  been, 
what  a  fool  was  any  man,  to  incur  the 
responsibilities  and  annoyances  of 
family  life!  Mr.  Ambrose  had  mar- 
ried, somewhat  early  in  his  career,  a 
girl  for  whom  he  cared  but  little.  She 
had  been  handsome — ^like  her  daughter 
in  the  corner;  she  had  been  accom- 
plished— ^unlike  her  daughter  in  the 
comer,  who  despised  all  else  besides 
outdoor  sports.  She  had  brought  him 
a  small  dowry  that  had  proved  of 
service  in  those  first  years  of  early 
struggle,  but  otherwise,  what  had  he 
gained?  Eighteen  years  of  treadmill 
drudgery,  butchers'  bills,  bakers'  bills, 
doctors'  bills,  milliners'  bills,  taxes, 
school  bills  and  the  worries  attaching 
to  measles  and  teething.  And  what 
to  recompense? 

A  fortnight  of  wedlock  had  shown 
him  that  he  and  his  bride  had  not  a 
taste  in  common.  He  had  come  back 
to  his  work  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man, 
but  a  man  who  could  profit  him  noth- 
ing by  his  new  wisdom.  Yet  he  was 
not  a  romantic  person;  he  had  not 
drçamed  of  sentimental  soarings  or  of 
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ineffable  delights.  When  he  returned 
from  his  hone)nnoon  he  put  the  cir- 
cumstances to  himself  in  his  plain 
and  businesslike  way.  **It  was  the 
blue  tulle  dress  at  the  Robin- 
sons' dance  that  did  it,"  he  reflected, 
sighing.  "  And  after  all,  it  is 
companionship  a  man  needs.  If 
only " 

But  the  "if  only"  in  this  case  had 
not  worn  a  blue  tulle  dress.  In  point 
of  fact,  she  had  not  been  that  evening 
at  the  Robinsons'. 

The  drudgery  was  over.  Now  he 
was  a  rich  man  and  a  widower.  The 
uncongenial  partnership  had  been 
dissolved  by  death.  He  sighed  with 
a  half-abashed  sense  of  relief.  He 
had  been  a  widower  for  two  years, 
yet  he  still  sighed  with  that  feeling 
of  agreeable  deliverance. 

But  the  serenity  of  his  new  condi- 
tion was  not  undisturbed.  The  un- 
congenial partnership  had  left  its 
penalties.  It  was  true  Madge  let 
him  alone  and  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  her  time  away  from 
home,  visiting,  golfing,  playing  ten- 
nis. Cyril  was  at  college  and  never, 
on  any  occasion  on  which  he 
had  a  choice,  spent  a  vacation  at 
home.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  his 
expenses,  his  ever-recurring  ex- 
penses, from  babyhood  to  early  man- 
hood, and  the  vista  of  still  further 
expenses  of  starting  and  probably 
failing  in  life,  Mr.  Ambrose  re- 
flected, cynically,  he  might  as  well 
have  been  son-less. 

To  use  one  of  Cyril's  own  ex- 
pressions, in  thinking  over  the  situa- 
tion Mr.  Ambrose  failed  to  see 
** where  he  came  in,"  further  than 
to  pay  bills,  forever  pay  bills,  chap- 
eron Madge  and  listen  to  Madge's 
and  Cyril's  perpetual  squabblings. 

When  Madge  was  four  his  heart 
had  yearned  to  her.  She  had  ap- 
peared so  gay  and  pretty,  with  her 
curls  and  russet  cheeks;  and  some- 
body had  taught  the  child  a  winsome 
trick  of  hugging,  with  the  result  that 
more  than  once,  when  her  soft  little 
arms  tightened  about  his  neck  and 
he  felt  the  flutter  of  her  petal  lips 
against  his  face,  Ambrose  had  expe- 


rienced, with  a  half-ecstatic  expan- 
sion of  the  chest,  a  sense  that  per- 
haps, after  all,  it  had  been  worth 
while. 

But  Madge  had  long  since  ceased 
to  hug  him,  and  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed and  perfunctory  peck  that  ac- 
companied her  **  Well,  pops,"  on  her 
returns  from  the  visits  or  voyages 
which  stood  to  him  for  further  incur- 
sions on  his  bank  book,  Madge  gave 
him  now  no  occasion  for  fatherly  yearn- 
ings. And  if  anything  were  to  hap- 
pen to  him!  Mr.  Ambrose  laughed 
harshly  and  unpleasantly  at  the 
thought.  Cyril  would  make  ducks 
and  drakes  of  his  hard-earned  for- 
tune; and  Madge,  with  a  dry  and 
handsome  eye,  would  order  smart 
mourning,  and  possibly  relinquish 
sundry  golf  or  tennis  meetings  in  the 
interests  of  decorum. 

Meantime,  the  lady  in  the  opix>site 
comer  of  the  omnibus,  herself  in 
shadow,  had  scarcely  taken  her  eyes 
from  his  face.  Once  or  twice  a  half- 
sigh  escaped  her.  She  sent  furtive, 
timid  glances,  under  cover  of  the  dusk, 
from  parent  to  children.  Withdrawn 
into  the  shadow,  her  black-draped 
form  w'as  scarcely  noticeable,  and 
none  of  the  party  vouchsafed  her  a 
look  of  interest. 

The  omnibus  stopped. 

"Thank  goodness!"  Madge  ejacu- 
lated. But  there  was  more  of  irrita- 
tion than  of  gratitude  in  her  tones. 

Cjnil,  whose  shins  presumably  still 
smarted,  vouchsafed  her  no  word, 
but,  gathering  up  his  golf  bag,  tum- 
bled out  of  the  opened  door.  His 
sister  followed  nimbly,  Mr.  Ambrose 
descending  more  leisurely.  A  sense 
of  the  civilities  suddenly  taking  him, 
he  turned  back  to  give  a  glance,  and, 
if  need  were,  a  hand  to  the  lady  in 
black. 

Their  eyes  met. 

*  *  Can  it  be  ?  Am  I  mistaken  ?  Can 
it  be  Miss  Warden?" 

She  extended,  and  withdrew  in  the 
same  moment,  a  shy  hand. 

She  smiled  faintly.  In  the  yellow 
light  of  the  omnibus  lamp  she  lo#ked 
fatigued  and  pale. 
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**  Yes,  it  is  I,"  she  said. 

**  Strangely  enough — "  Mr.  Am- 
brose began,  on  an  impulse.  He 
ceased  abruptly.  He  had  been  about 
to  confess  that  she  had  occupied  his 
thoughts  some  minutes  earlier. 

A  trifle  awkwardly  they  followed 
Madge  and  Cyril  up  the  brilliantly 
illuminated  steps  and  into  the  hall, 
where,  dinner  over,  a  company  in 
evening  dress  smoked  and  chatted 
over  coffee. 

Here  Madge  and  Cyril  stood  wait- 
ing them — Madge  with  that  air  of 
assertive  assurance  wherewith  some 
types  of  women,  underbred  and  over- 
bred,  announce  that  they  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  playing  sec- 
ond fiddle  to  anybody! 

After  the  usual  parley  in  the  office, 
and  assignment  of  rooms,  the  new 
arrivals  were  informed  that  dinner 
would  be  served  to  them  in  the 
smaller  dining-room  in  the  course  of 
some  minutes. 

"  I  sha'n't  dress,"  Madge  said. 

They  moved  to  the  elevator,  which 
Madge  and  Cyril  entered,  and  where 
they  seated  themselves  without  cere- 
mony. The  quiet-mannered  person  in 
black,  for  whom  their  father  stood 
aside  with  some  empressement^  did 
not  interest  them. 

"First  floor,  ma'am,"  the  elevator 
man  insisted,  respectfully,  seeing  that 
she  had  not  risen  with  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

**  My  room  is  on  the  second  floor," 
she  stated. 

"Why,  I  believe  the  idiot  mistook 
her  for  our  mother,  "  she  heard  Madge 
scoff,  with  a  note  of  mirth,  as  the  trio 
passed  down  the  corridor  to  their 
respective  rooms.  She  was  a  timid 
woman,  and  she  reconstructed  her  in- 
tention of  dining  with  her  fellow  pas- 
sengers. Instead,  she  rang  her  bell 
and  ordered  tea  in  her  bedroom. 


II 


The  company  assembled  at  the 
links  was  ultra-select,  and  was  there- 
fore slow  to  make  acquaintance. 

Cyril  and  Madge,  despite  their  swag- 


ger and  their  smart  clothes,  found 
themselves  somewhat  in  the  cold. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilton  Sainsbury 
chanced,  at  this  particular  epoch,  to 
be  the  vog^e.  The  company  was  di- 
vided into  two  sets—  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  Sainsburys,  and 
those  who  were  not.  Those  who 
were  not  sat  below  the  social  salt. 
Madge  was  a  sharp  girl,  and  she  gath- 
ered very  shortly  how  the  land  lay. 
But  Mrs.  Sainsbury  only  thanked  her 
curtly  and  turned  aside  when  she 
flew  to  the  rescue  of  a  dropped  ball  of 
wool,  or  when  she  retrieved  mislaid 
lorgnettes,  opened  doors  or  placed 
footstools.  It  was  not  at  all  to 
Madge's  taste  to  do  these  things,  being 
neither  amiable  nor  obliging,  but  she 
had  inherited  some  of  the  qualities 
that  went  to  make  her  father  a  suc- 
cessful business  man,  and  she  fully 
intended  to  be  successful. 

Madge  and  Cyril  made  a  point  of 
presenting  cold  shoulders  on  every 
occasion  to  Miss  Warden.  It  was  not 
lost  upon  them  that  their  father  was 
displaying  undue  interest  in  this  per- 
son, who,  because  she  was  neither 
assertive  nor  smart,  appeared  to  them 
to  be  insignificant;  nor  was  it  lost 
upon  them  that  this  insignificant  per- 
son who  was  neither  smart  nor  as- 
sertive, was  wont — that,  of  course, 
was  to  be  expected  of  such  persons — 
to  be  interested  in  the  wealthy  wid- 
ower. 

But  Cyril  and  Madge  had  other 
plans  for  him.  So  Miss  Warden's 
mild  attempts  at  friendliness  were 
summarily  snuffed  out. 

"What  a  queer  old  thing  she  is!" 
protested  Madge.  "Quite  prepared 
to  be  a  mother  to  us.  Actually  sug- 
gested a  shawl  round  my  head  the 
other  evening  after  dinner,  for  fear  I 
should  take  cold.  What  the — ^Thack- 
eray — could  it  have  been  to  her  if  I 
had  taken  cold!" 

"  Wonder  where  the  gnv'nor  picked 
her  up  !  In  the  ark,  one  might  think,  " 
Cjnil  drawled. 

"  Oh,  she  was  ages  before  the  ark," 
asserted  Madge.  *  *  Long  before  Noah 
women  had  given  up  wearing  their 
hair  in  her  ridiculous  fashion.  " 
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In  point  of  fact,  Miss  Warden  was 
exactly  forty-three,  and  was  regarded 
by  her  friends  as  being  still  comely 
and  attractive,  if  a  trifle  faded.  She 
possessed  a  well-bred,  graceful  man- 
ner and  a  pleasing  voice.  Her  figure 
was  slender  and  straight,  and,  despite 
the  strictures  Madge  and  Cyril  passed 
on  the  style  of  her  hair,  the  locks  were 
abundant  and  beautiful,  and  her  man- 
ner of  dressing  them  suited  her  fea- 
tures and  a  certain  old-world  air  about 
her  to  perfection. 

Mr.  Ambrose  obviously  admired 
her,  and  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his 
admiration.  His  eyes  followed  her, 
and  indeed  his  feet  did  likewise,  very 
much  more  frequently  than  Madge 
approved. 

But  as  it  presently  turned  out,  their 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Warden 
gave  them  the  entrée  to  the  Sainsbury 
set,  an  honor  for  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  vainly  sighed. 

For  Mr.  Sainsbury  proved  to  have 
been  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Warden 
senior,  and  the  Sainsburys,  on  dis- 
covering this,  could  scarcely  stir  with- 
out Miss  Warden  for  companion. 

**  So  charmed  to  have  come  across 
you!"  Madge  overheard  Mrs.  Sains- 
bury say.  '*  You  must  spare  us  some 
weeks  at  Glen  Arch,  remember,  in  the 
Summer.  Mr.  Sainsbury  was  devoted 
to  your  father.  " 

Whereupon  Madge  assumed  her 
best  air  and,  sauntering  after  the 
daughter  to  whose  father  Mr.  Sains- 
bury had  been  devoted,  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  execute  some  little  com- 
mission for  her  in  town. 

**  I  was  intending  to  walk  there 
myself,**  Miss  Warden  returned,  with 
a  kind  smile.  "Shall  we  go  to- 
gether?" 

So  Madge  and  Cyril  were  intro- 
duced to  the  Sainsbury  set.  And 
having  found  footing  there,  they 
again  turned  chilling  shoulders  on 
Miss  Warden. 

"  Pop  seems  perfectly  mooney  about 
her,**  Madge  confided  to  Cyril,  angrily. 
**  If  you  don't  look  out,  you*ll  be  hav- 
ing a  stepmother  everybody  will  mis- 
take for  a  housekeeper.  There  was 
something  between  them  years  ago. 


She  showed  me  an  old  ball  programme 
with  *  Henry  Ambrose  *  to  a  half- 
dozen  dances.  Fancy  father  dancing! 
And  she  actually  blushed  and  almost 
cried.  •  Your  father  was  very  hand- 
some in  those  days,'  she  said;  and 
she  called  me  *  dear,'  just  as  if  every- 
thing had  been  settled.  ** 

"  Pop  isn't  at  all  a  bad  looking  chap, 
even  now,"  Cyril  admitted,  candidly. 
"  But  we're  not  going  to  stand  any 
nonsense  of  that  sort,  and  the  old  lady 
needn't  think  it." 


Ill 

Madge  was  in  excellent  spirits. 
Mr.  Sainsbury's  eldest  son  had  proved 
most  attentive.  Miss  Warden  had 
introduced  him,  and  he  had  forthwith 
become  her  devoted  admirer.  Hence 
her  good  temper.  But  she  was  a  very 
businesslike  and  up-to-date  young 
woman,  and  she  kept  the  eye  that  was 
not  smiling  on  young  Sainsbury  very 
well  open  on  her  father  and  Miss 
Warden.  As  Cyril  had  said,  she  did 
not  intend  to  stand  any  nonsense  of 
that  sort. 

**  Such  a  pity  that  poor  boy  and  girl 
of  Henry's  have  been  so  badly  brought 
up!**  Miss  Warden  reflected,  with  a 
species  of  fond  compassion  ;  for,  after 
all,  she  found  it  hard  to  excuse  faults 
of  heart  as  well  as  of  breeding.  Still, 
were  they  not  Henry*s  children?  And 
Henry,  despite  his  defection,  had  re- 
mained her  hero  all  these  years. 
Was  it  not  for  him  the  tears  had 
washed  the  blue  from  her  eyes? — ^the 
blue  he  had  once  called  **  forget-me- 
not" — ^and  had  forgotten! 

**  If  anything  were  to  happen,"  she 
continued,  with  a  little  red  spot  in 
each  cheek — **if  anything  were  to 
happen,  one  might  soon  influence 
them  to  better  things.  Poor  children, 
they  have  been  sadly  neglected  !  Poor 
Henry,  too!  Such  a  lonely,  unhappy 
man  as  he  is!  His  son  and  daughter 
mean  nothing  to  him.  " 

Mr.  Ambrose,  at  this  epoch,  cer- 
tainly did  not  appear  to  be  an  object  of 
compassion.  However,  many  a  port- 
ly,   middle-aged   gentleman,    despite 
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his  comfortable  aspect,  is  in  reality 
very  deserving  of  sympathy,  if  sym- 
pathy is  to  be  meted  out  according  to 
a  man's  lack  of  everything  that  makes 
for  happiness. 

But  just  now  Mr.  Ambrose  wore  an 
air  of  manifest  content.  Hé  had 
found  what  marriage  with  the  blue 
tulle  frock  had  failed  to  give  him — 
companionship.  A  man  whose  mind 
had  been  always  engaged,  in  the 
first  place  of  necessity,  and  in  the 
second  and  third  places  by  inclina- 
tion and  habit,  with  considerations 
of  ways  and  means  and  stocks  and 
shares  and  other  similar  unsatisfying 
solicitudes,  Ambrose  boasted  but 
scant  social  abilities.  He  got  on  well 
enough  with  men,  but  with  women, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  small  talk,  he  felt 
himself  to  be  always  at  a  disadvantage. 
Yet  deep  down  in  the  heart  that  had 
sighed  at  the  end  of  his  honeymoon, 
and  had  yearned  over  chubby  baby 
Madge,  there  was  a  vein  of  sentiment 
that  kept  him  diffident  and  longing  in 
remote  and  dusky  window-comers 
and  eternally  below  the  dais  in  femi- 
nine drawing-rooms,  watching  in  fas- 
cinated loneliness  the  movement  and 
color  of  scenes  that  are  ever  strange 
to  the  eyes  of  a  particular  order  of 
man. 

Miss  Warden  seemed  to  him  to  per- 
sonify all  the  coveted  amenities — cul- 
ture, refinement,  cheerfulness  and 
charm — and  he  seemed  to  partake  of 
them  in  her  presence.  For  a  space  of 
two  out  of  his  projected  four  weeks' 
holiday  he  was  a  changed  man,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  his  youth 
contented  and  smooth-tempered. 


IV 

Now  the  sharp  eyes  of  Madge  were 
not  slow  to  perceive  that  pop's  lids 
drooped  with  a  sudden  bashfulness, 
and  that  a  very  self-conscious  smile 
was  wont  to  show  about  his  mouth 
whenever  Miss  Warden  approached. 
Wherefore  she  waxed  very  indignant 
and  felt  inclined  to  slap  somebody, 
preferably  Miss  Warden. 

Cyril  was  more  tolerant  than  his 


sister.  He  sat  up  late  in  the  smoking- 
room,  and  took  more  whiskey  and 
strong  cigars  than  were  good  for  him, 
with  the  result  that  he  developed  a 
state  of  mind  which  he  regarded  as 
philosophic,  but  which,  in  truth,  was 
more  nearly  lethargic. 

"  Oh,  you're  forever  crying  *Wolf  !'  " 
he  protested.  **For  the  last  year 
you've  suspected  every  woman  who 
looked  at  pop  of  plotting  to  marry 
him." 

**  But  this  time,"  Madge  responded, 
**  it  is  serious.  For  the  first  time  on 
record  it  is  pop  who  is  interested.  " 

**He  does  seem  fond  of  her,"  ad- 
mitted Cyril.  '  *  Beastly  nuisance,  "  he 
added,  in  a  voice  of  injury,  "having 
to  look  after  one's  parent!" 

Whereupon  Madge  and  he  plotted  a 
plot.  It  was  apparently  a  most  di- 
verting one,  for  they  parted  presently 
with  smiles,  Cyril  slapping  his  leg 
with  an  energy  quite  foreign  to  him. 

*'It  will  be  as  good  as  a  play,"  he 
cried.  **  But  I  say,  how  the  deuce  am 
I  to  slip  out  of  it  afterward?  An  en- 
f,agement's  an  engagement,  you 
know.  " 

Madge's  laughter  took  a  contemptu- 
ous note. 

"There  won't  be  much  diflSculty 
about  that,"  she  retorted.  "A  man 
may  not  marry  his  grandmother." 

**Oh,  well,  honor's  honor,"  Cyril 
demurred,  gnawing  a  mustache  of 
tardy  growth.  "  Men  are  different 
from  women." 

"There  are  a  hundred  ways  of 
managing  it,"  Madge  said,  impa- 
tiently. "  Leave  it  to  me  if  you  can't 
doit." 

"  But  if  she  says  *  No?'  If  she  pre- 
fers father?" 

"A  bird  in  the  hand,"  asserted 
Madge. 

"  Now,  how  wrong  one  is  to  judge 
too  hastily,"  Miss  Warden  said,  com- 
punctiously,  a  few  days  later.  "  When 
one  knows  him,  that  boy  of  Henry's 
is  quite  a  nice  and  lovable  young 
fellow.  It  is  chiefly  in  manner  that 
he  errs.  His  mother  was  not  culti- 
vated. But  he  seems  to  have  a  good 
heart,  and  that  is  the  main  thing.  " 
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.  Still,  a  few  days  later,  she  wrung 
distressed  hands  over  the  good-hearted 
boy,  who  knelt  dramatically  at  her  feet. 

**  My  dear  young  man,"  she  depre- 
cated, tears  flowing  over  her  cheeks, 
"what  a  deplorable  mistake  to  have 
made  !  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your 
mother.  My  dear,  I  am  infinitely 
distressed.  For  pity*s  sake,  get  up 
and  let  me  talk  sense  to  you!" 

**  I  will  remain  on  my  knees  till  you 
accept  me!"  Cyril  protested,  as  he 
had  once  heard  a  man  in  a  play  pro- 
test. His  face  was  hidden  in  his 
palms.  She  laid  a  gentle  hand  upon 
his  head. 

**  Get  up,  my  dear,"  she  said,  firmly; 
and  Cyril  slowly  rose. 

**  Now  sit  down,  and  listen  to  some 
reason,"  she  continued  ;  and  Cyril  sat, 
like  a  penitent  child,  on  the  chair  she 
indicated. 

There  were  dignity  and  kind  author- 
ity in  her  mild  face.  Perhaps  he  had 
a  better  heart  than  he  believed  ;  at  all 
events,  he  could  not  meet  the  faded, 
tear-moist  eyes.  He  sat  with  his  lids 
drooped. 

**  I  shall  be  proud  to  be  your  friend, 
dear,"  she  insisted,  gently  laying  a 
white  hand  over  his.  **  I  knew  your 
father  when  he  was  as  young  as  you. 
If  it  were  not  that  you  misappre- 
hended a  boy's  regard  for  a  woman 
old  enough  to  be  his  mother — and  be- 
lieve me,  I  am  honored  by  your  affec- 
tion— you  would  make  me  ridiculous. 
And  I  am  sure  you  would  never  wish 
to  do  that.  Go  back  to  your  golf  and 
in  a  few  days  you  will  see  things 
differently.  And  if  you  should  ever 
need  a  friend " 

She  confided  the  remainder  to  her 
handkerchief. 

On  an  impulse  that  astounded  him, 
Cyril  bent  his  head,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  kissed  a  woman's 
hand.  He  strode  from  the  room  with 
a  wholesome  sense  that  he  should  like 
the  opportunity  of  kicking  any  man 
who  could  be  so  much  of  a  cur  as 
he  had  made  of  himself. 

Madge  awaited  him  outside. 

**Well,"  she  demanded,  unpleasant 
laughter  in  her  eyes,  **how  solemn 
you  look!" 


"See  here,"  he  blurted,  savage- 
ly, "do  your  own  dirty  work  in  fu- 
ture. Fm  not  going  to  do  any  more 
of  it" 

She  pointed  a  finger  of  scorn  at 
him. 

"  You've  been  rejected!" 

"I've  made  a  beast  of  myself,"  he 
said.  "  You  and  I  are  not  fit  to  clean 
her  boots." 

He  strode  away. 

"  One  might  suppose  he  had  wished 
her  to  accept  him,"  she  said,  angrily. 

But  she  had  lost  her  ally.  There- 
after she  was  forced  to  play  a  lone 
hand.  For  Cyril  submitted  diffident- 
ly to  his  father  some  hours  later.  Cu- 
riously enough,  his  father  had  assumed 
a  species  of  dignity  in  his  eyes,  see- 
ing that  Miss  Warden  cared  for  him. 

"I  say,  pop,  we  must  mind  and 
keep  up  Miss  Warden  when  we  leave 
here.  She's  a — ripping,  charming 
lady." 

Mr.  Ambrose  showed  symptoms  of 
embarrassed  pleasure. 

"She  is — extremely  pleasant,"  he 
returned.  "  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
— to  keep  her  up.  " 

Now,  as  has  been  stated,  Ambrose, 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  deter- 
mined operators  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, was  a  timid  man  where  wom- 
en were  concerned.  Things  financial 
he  comprehended  perfectly;  things 
feminine  not  at  all.  He  intended 
fully  to  propose  to  "  Anne  " — ^he  had 
reached  the  stage  where  he  desig- 
nated her  "Anne,"  as  of  old,  in  his 
deliberations.  He  hoped — ^indeed,  he 
was  fairly  confident — ^that  she  would 
accept  him.  But  he  was  waiting  for 
an  opportunity.  In  things  financial 
he  would  have  known  that  opportu- 
nities are  things  to  be  made,  not  wait- 
ed for.  And  Madge  gave  him  no  op- 
portunities. 

"  If  I  can  tide  him  over  next  week 
— we  leave  on  Monday,"  Madge  re- 
flected, some  ten  days  before  the  end 
of  the  month, — "we  shall  probably 
never  see  her  again.  I'll  wire  this 
morning  for  Cis  Robinson.  She  will 
take  the  wind  out  of  the  lady's  sails. 
She  may  flirt  with  Willie  Sainsbury, 
but  I  must  chance  that.      I've  held 
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my  own  with  her  before  this,  and, 
luckily,  she's  engaged.  " 

So  she  wired  to  Cissie  Robinson. 

**  I  think  you  might  have  had  the 
civility  to  ask  permission,"  Ambrose 
said,  annoyed,  when  she  went  to  him 
with  Cissie's  telegram  of  acceptance 
in  her  hand.  **  She  is  such  a  very 
rapid  person.  You  must  know  I  nev- 
er liked  her.  " 

Madge  laughed. 

"  I  thought  you'd  say  *  no,'  pop,  if  I 
asked  you,  so  I  forgot  to  ask." 

As  Madge  had  anticipated,  Cis  took 
the  wind  out  of  Anne  Warden's  sails 
— out  of  most  women's  sails,  indeed. 
Yet,  strange  to  relate,  she  herself  had 
long  failed  to  find  port. 

She  was  dark  and  handsome,  a 
clever  talker,  an  accomplished  pi- 
anist and  of  a  figure  men  described 
as  "  stunning.  "  She  was  not  a  young 
woman,  but  she  understood  perfectly 
the  art  of  dressing;  she  was,  in  short, 
one  of  those  brilliant  and  attractive 
persons  concerning  whom  the  world 
stands  ever  in  amazement  because 
they  fail  to  marry. 

"And  why  do  you  suppose  Miss 
Warden  wishes  to  marry  your  father?" 
Cis  demanded. 

Madge  laughed. 

"Father  is  a  rich  man,"  she  as- 
serted. 

Cis  shrugged  her  expressive  shoul- 
ders. 

**  Not  rich,  as  rich  goes  nowadays, 
dear,"  she  said,  demurely.  "New- 
ton Towers  is  a  nice  place,  but — ^well, 
to  be  candid,  your  father  has  no  New 
York  house.  " 

"  That  is  a  mere  question  of  weeks,  " 
Madge  boasted  ;  "I've  tormented  him 
about  it  till  he  has  promised  to  look 
at  a  house  in  Fifth  Avenue.  I  can 
tell  you,  father  is  a  great  deal  better 
off  than  people  know." 

"Fifth  Avenue?"  repeated  Cis,  re- 
flectively. 

"You  should  see  the  diamond  neck- 
let father's  having  made  for  my  next 
birthday,"  Madge  persisted.  "The 
very  finest  water,  and  beautifully 
set." 

Miss  Robinson's  handsome  fingers 
were   raised  to  her  throat,  playing 


there  with  a  modest  gamet-and-pearl 
circlet. 

"And  what  is  your  objection  to 
Miss  Warden  as  a  stepmother?"  she 
demanded;  "she  seems  rather  nice." 

"My  objection  is  to  a  stepmother 
at  all,"  cried  Madge. 

"Oh,  of  course!"  assented  Cissie. 
"  Only  you  might  have  a  worse,  you 
know.  " 

"  And  I  might  have  none  at  all!" 

Miss  Robinson  hummed  a  few  bars 
from  a  comic  opera  with  an  air  of 
preoccupation. 

"  And  now  tell  me  about  yourself," 
demanded  Madge.  "  How  goes  the 
last  engagement?  Is  he  good-looking 
and  rich?  I  do  hope  you  will  be 
luckier  than  last  time.  " 

"Oh,  the  last  engagement  is  off," 
said  Cissie,  reddening.  "Cupid  isn't 
kind  to  me.  You  will  find  I  shall  die 
an  old  maid,  after  all." 

"  Oh,  nonsense!"  said  Madge.  But 
she  experienced  a  very  distinct  sense 
of  uneasiness,  though  whence  it  came 
or  why  she  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  say. 

"Does  your  father  admire — ^well, 
the  milk-and-water,  gentle,  amiable 
sort  of  creatures?"  Cissie  inquired, 
abruptly. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  retorted 
Madge,  somewhat  irritably.  "Yes,  I 
suppose  he  does,  seeing  that  he  likes 
Miss  Warden." 


"What  an  absolute  old  lady  Miss 
Warden  looks  beside  Cis,  pop," 
Madge  submitted,  with  an  air  of  guile- 
lessness. 

"Miss  Warden  is  but  little  over 
forty,"  he  responded,  with  an  air  of 
offense  ;  *  *  ten  years  younger  than  your 
father." 

"  Oh,  but  men  are  different,  "  Madge 
insisted,  glibly.  "Did  you  say  that 
Miss  Warden  had  ever  been  pretty? 
It  seems  impossible.  " 

"  She  is  a  very  sweet-looking,  culti- 
vated woman.  And  she  was  ex- 
tremely handsome  as  a  girl.  " 

"Ah,  that  Dorcas  type  of  woman 
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never  wears  well.  Now,  Cis,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  handsome  when  she  is 
sixty." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  during 
which  Ambrose's  eyes  made  odious 
comparisons.  Miss  Warden  and  Miss 
Robinson  walked  together  up  and 
down  the  hotel  lawns  which  served  on 
Sundays  for  a  church  parade.  Miss 
Robinson  wore  a  very  smart,  rose-pink 
gown,  that  fitted  and  displayed  her 
fine  figure  to  perfection. 

Miss  Warden  wore  black  and  an  air 
of  dejection. 

Mr.  Ambrose  sighed  heavily,  fidget- 
ed, hummed  an  air  out  of  tune,  and 
drummed  with  his  feet  on  the  floor  of 
the  veranda.  Then  he  said,  rather 
helplessly  : 

'*  Your  friend  is  certainly  very 
handsome.  And  I  think  her  much  im- 
proved. She  has  grown  quite — ^gentle 
and  retiring." 

Madge  stared.  Was  her  father  going 
mad?  She  scoffed  beneath  her  breath. 
He  should  see  her  with  Will  Sains- 
bury!  She  could  scarce  sit  still  for 
smarting  resentment  at  the  thought 
of  those  two. 

Will  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  as 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  Moreover, 
Cis  on  all  occasions  won  hands  down 
at  golf,  so  that  by  this  time  Madge  was 
scarcely  on  speaking  terms  with  her 
handsome  and  retiring  friend. 

It  was  the  last  time  Cis  would  be 
invited  to  the  house  of  Ambrose, 
Madge  reflected,  angrily.  She  had 
spent  a  perfectly  beastly  time  since 
Cis's  arrival. 

However,  she  had  gained  her  object. 
Miss  Warden  was  checkmated  ;  she  was 
easily  depressed,  and  Henry's  wide- 
eyed,  fascinated  admiration  of  the 
invader  spoiled  the  cheerful  serenity 
that  was  her  charm.  Madge  concealed 
her  friend's  shortcomings  and  con- 
tinued to  employ  her  with  effect  as  a 
foil.  **  Only  three  days,  "  she  reflected, 
**  and  I  shall  take  care  that  we  have 
seen  the  very  last  of  Miss  Warden 
and  Cis  Robinson." 


Under  his  firm  and  portly  exterior, 
Ambrose  was  a  weak  man,  as  his  de- 
fection in  the  matter  of  the  blue  tulle 
gown  showed.  Under  her  slight  and 
diffident  appearance,  Miss  Warden 
was  a  strong  woman.  She  did  not 
wait  for  a  second  defeat  ;  blue  tulle  or 
rose-pink,  it  was  all  the  same.  Fate 
and  Henry's  indecision  were  against 
her.  While  Ambrose  vacillated  she 
packed  her  trunks,  paid  her  bill  and 
wrote  a  note. 

She  wrote  the  note  twice  over,  for 
the  reason  that  one  of  a  good  many 
tears  coursed  down  her  face  when  she 
was  off  guard  and  plashed  upon  the 
lines. 

She  made  graceful  farewells.  She 
thanked  the  Ambroses  for  the  pleasure 
their  society  had  proved  to  her.  She 
gave  no  address.  She  was  going 
abroad  for  several  months.  She  whis- 
pered no  syllable  of  further  meeting. 

Ambrose  spent  two  sullen  days 
apart.  Madge  dared  not  approach 
him.  Her  head  had  been  snapped  off 
for  a  word.  Though  little  ^skilled  in 
feminine  methods,  Ambrose  was  not 
without  perceptions.  He  realized  that 
the  change  in  the  situation  was  of 
Madge's  making.  All  the  old  cjmicism 
and  discontent  .returned  with  Anne's 
departure.  Anne  had  made  a  new  man 
of  him. 

On  the  third  morning  he  came  out 
of  his  seclusion.  He  wore  his  best 
clothes  and  a  new  neckcloth.  There 
was  malice  in  the  looks  he  turned  on 
Madge  at  breakfast. 

After  luncheon  he  took  her  aside. 

**  I  am  going  to  marry  Miss  Robin- 
son, "  he  said,  regarding  her  with  hard 
eyes.  **  It  will  add  to  my  expenses. 
You  will  have  to  learn  to  do  with  a 
third  the  allowance  you  have  been 
used  to.  Indeed,  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter look  out  for  some  kind  of  employ- 
ment. A  handsome  young  stepmother 
is  not  likely  to  make  you  an  agreeable 
home." 

He  laughed  harshly  and  turned  on 
his  heel. 
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ON   MABEL'S   WISH   FOR  ARCADY 

(at  the  ball) 
By  Samuel  Mintum  Peck 

YOU'D  like  to  be  a  shepherdess 
Beside  a  Summer  brook? 
The  sweetest  rhyme  could  ne'er  express 

How  charming  you  would  look. 
In  kirtle  blue  and  ribbons  fair, 

'Mid  your  devoted  sheep, 
I'm  sure  that  you  would  never  share 
The  fate  of  poor  Bo  Peep. 

Ah,  if  you  were  a  shepherdess 

We'd  meet  at  dawn  of  day  ! 
This  blissful  thought,  I  must  confess, 

Quite  takes  my  breath  away. 
We'd  gaily  trip  across  the  grass, 

Unmindful  of  the  dew  ; 
In  faithful  love  I'd  far  surpass 

The  lamb  that  Mary  knew. 

Were  you  a  little  shepherdess. 

We'd  skip  and  tra-la-la 
Until,  for  very  joyousness. 

The  woolies  echoed,  **  Ba-a!" 
And  then  some  sweet,  secluded  spot 

We'd  seek  in  merry  mood. 
And,  by  the  selfish  world  forgot, 

We'd  feast  on  berry  food. 

Were  you  a  little  shepherdess — 

What  happy  fancies  teem! 
With  difiBculty  I  repress 

My  rapture  at  the  dream. 
With  Mrs.  Grundy  out  of  sight. 

And  nature  all  in  tune, 
We'd  fold  our  lambkins  up  at  night 

And  woo  beneath  the  moon. 

Oh,  if  you  were  a  shepherdess — 

But  have  you  weighed  the  price? 
I  shudder  at  your  wild  distress. 

Deprived  of  chocolate  ice. 
And  how  you'd  miss  your  curling  tongs! 

Without  a  looking-glass, 
In  spite  of  all  my  pretty  songs 

You'd  be  a  wretched  lass. 
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Ah!  if  you  were  a  shepherdess — 

Imagination  climbs! 
On  such  a  theme  I  might  digress, 

And  weave  a  thousand  rhymes. 
But  you  will  never  sport  a  crook 

To  witch  my  raptured  sight — 
Here  comes  your  aunt  with  savage  look — 

The  ball  is  done— good-night! 

COULD   AFFORD   TO   WAIT 

FRED — So  she  said  you  would  have  to  wait  for  an  answer? 
Ned — Yes;  but  that  wasn't  so  bad.     She  was  in  my  lap,  you  know. 

FEMININE    RECKLESSNESS 

**  *  "D ECAUSE  I  love  you/  "  sang  the  girl; 

^     The  man  two  flights  above 
Was  saddened  by  the  thought  of  what 
Some  women  do  for  love. 


h 


TIME   TOO    LIMITED 

C  HE — Darling,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  much  I  love  you! 
^-^     He — Well,  can't  you,  dearest? 

**  No.     I  come  of  a  short-lived  family." 


THE   SUNBURST 

UPON  her  breast  a  diamond  sunburst  lies, 
And  sparkles  with  a  m)rriad  prismic  eyes. 
Draped  in  rare  velvet  from  old  Lyons'  looms, 
She  walks  in  splendor  through  the  bright-lit  rooms. 

Not  one  amidst  the  throng  so  fair  as  she. 
Wrapped  all  about  with  pride  and  chastity. 
Like  a  young  queen  she  holds  her  stately  head, 
Yet  underneath  there  lies  a  heart  that's  dead. 

Allen  Harte. 
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By  Guy  Somerville 


IN  the  beginning  there  was  Flynn, 
and  he  amassed  much  wealth  in 
Standard  Oil,  and  other  much 
in  oil  that  could  not,  by  any  fair  con- 
struction, be  deemed  standard;  and 
he  journeyed  to  Paris  and  built  him  a 
house  on  the  Avenue  d'Jéna,  and  died, 
leaving  a  daughter  and,  it  was  whis- 
pered, three  beautiful  widows,  where- 
of but  one  was  known  to  fame  or  sat 
in  high  places,  and  this  was  the 
mother  of  the  daughter;  which  last 
had  been  given  to  Flynn  in  his  old, 
old  age,  wherefore  he  called  her  name 
Daphne,  as  surely  he  would  never  have 
done  had  this  thing  happened  in  his 
prime.  And  Daphne  waxed  beautiful 
and  round,  and  went  to  school  at  the 
Sisters',  which  is  upon  the  Boulevard 
des  Invalides,  numéro  31,  and  raised 
quantities  of  fuzzy,  yellow  hair;  and, 
in  the  course  of  time,  she  came  out — 
on  which  occasion  the  wife  of  the 
American  Ambassador  held  her  head 
and  acted  as  sponsor.  She  is  dead 
now,  the  Ambassador's  lady,  and  has 
been  cremated;  but  she  did  nobly 
that  day,  and  will  live  in  my  memory 
always.     Peace  be! 

The  house  on  the  Avenue  d'Jéna 
was  a  large,  sad  house,  and  visibly 
deprecated  the  revelry  which,  day  and 
night,  Daphne  did  compass  within. 
And  there  were  present  some  men  of 
extremest  fashion — monocliers  and 
such  as  wear  chrysanthemums  at  high 
noon  and  who,  for  the  sinful  pride  of 
the  flesh,  walk  not  in  their  own  em- 
bassies— chief  of  whom  was  Charlie 
Ericsson,  my  friend.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  guests  of  Daphne  were 
of  the  wealthy  bourgeois  class  from 
which  Daphne  herself  had  sprung — 
the  class  to  whom  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 


is  Paris,  and  who  are  sometimes  heard 
to  remark  that  there  is  a  ** stuffy" 
atmosphere  about  the  social  circles  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  -Germain. 

Whereof  the  first  and  greatest  was 
Hunter — Roy  Hunter — Hunter  of  the 
flaming  cheeks  and  the  embroidered 
waistcoats  and  of  the  mustaches  done 
to  a  turn — ^lord  of  Newark,  baron  of  all 
the  Jerseys,  heir  of  billions  and  billions 
of  bile-engendering  beers — ^who  loved 
Daphne,  as  did  Ericsson  and  most 
other  persons,  so  that  no  man  knew 
what  the  issue  was  like  to  be,  and  all 
men  wondered. 

Came  to  me  Charlie  Ericsson,  as  I 
lounged,  meditative,  in  my  den  in  the 
Continental,  which  I  love  because  it 
is  old  and  moth-eaten  and  historic, 
and  because  I  have  visions  of  the  stately 
Marie  when  I  look  out  of  its  front 
windows  over  the  Tuileries.  I  do  not 
mean  Marie  Antoinette  ;  she  is  dead. 
It  is  another  Marie,  who  promenades 
herself  in  the  Tuileries  gardens  in 
the  mornings  and  stares  at  the  obelisk 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  she 
thinks  marks  the  former  site  of  the 
guillotine.  She  is  evidently  not  a 
Parisian  girl.  She  is  doubtless  from 
the  South,  and,  I  suspect,  was  nour- 
ished on  red  iDurgundy.  Which  ex- 
plains why  her  cheeks —  But  I  must 
get  back  to  Charlie. 

He  came  to  me  and  said: 

**Landsdowne,  I  have  almost  per- 
suaded myself  to  marry  Daphne." 

I  said: 

**  Better  begin  by  persuading  Marie 
— I  mean  Daphne.  " 

He  sniffed  suspiciously,  for  he 
knows  much,  and  has  talents. 

**  Who  in  the  devil  is  Mar — ?  No, 
never  mind.     I  refuse  to  be  a  party 
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to  anything  of  the  kind.  I  never  did 
such  a  thing,  and  I  don't  purpose  to 
begin  now.  But  about  Daphne,  it  is 
all  right.  I  think  she  will,  if  I  say 
so." 

I  carefully  cut  and  placed  in  rest  a 
Flor  de  Cabafia  y  Carbajal. 

**  Why,"  I  observed,  **  do  you  think 
she  will — if  you  say  so?" 

Charlie  looked  at  me  patronizingly 
across  the  table. 

*•  Maybe  you  think  it's  Hunter!"  he 
said,  demurely. 

**I  think,"  said  I,  cautiously,  **that 
she  likes  Hunter.  But  I  don't  believe 
she  has  ever  let  him  kiss  her,  for 
instance.  " 

*' You  will  understand,"  said  Char- 
lie, grandly,  **that  that  is  a  matter 
wholly  between  me  and  Daphne.  " 

"If  it  happened  often,"  I  mur- 
mured, **it  might  be  decidedly  be- 
tween you  and  Daphne.  " 

**  She  likes  me  better,"  said  Charlie. 

**  How  do  you  know?" 

He  fixed  me  with  his  gaze,  very  im- 
pressive. 

'*  Have  you  ever  heard,"  he  said,  in 
a  diplomatic  whisper,  **of  ex-Queen 
Arabella  of  Spain?  Arabella  the 
Bourbon!" 

**  'Sh !"  I  said  **  She  lives  just  un- 
derneath." 

He  started. 

**I  forgot,"  he  said.  **  She  does, 
doesn't  she?  I  was  through  her  suite 
once  when  she  was  away  at  the  baths. 
It's  a  bully  suite,  all  tapisserie  Beau 
— what  d'ye  call  it — and  real  tubs  and 
things,  just  like  at  home.  Do  you 
know,  Landsdowne,  that  she  is  the 
smartest  thing  in  Paris?" 

I  nodded  vaguely.  I  was  thinking, 
for  the  moment,  of  Marie. 

**  There  was  Mrs.  Tyler  Johnson," 
said  Charlie,  reflecting.  "She  tried 
to  know  Arabella,  and  couldn't.  You 
remember  Mrs.  Johnson?  She  wanted 
to  buy  the  Trocadéro  and  live  in  it. 
Everybody  went  to  the  Johnsons', 
and  her  things  were  extraordinary 
when  she  gave  them.  Then  there 
was  Mrs.  Potter  Parks,  who,  you  re- 
member, was  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  colony  for  two  years.  She 
tried  desperately  hard,  but  the  Bour- 


bon would  have  none  of  her.  She 
doesn't  speak  to  our  Ambassador 
when  he  passes  by,  and  usually 
doesn't  remember  a  fellow's  name 
imless  he  is  kings  or  better." 

"  Quite  so,"  I  said,  yawning.  " But 
what  in  the  devil ?" 

"  Have  I  made  it  good  and  strong?" 
said  Charlie,  complacently.  "Be- 
cause she  is  giving  something  small 
and  select  to-night,  and  I'm  going." 

I  smoked  on,  unperturbed. 

"Who's  your  friend?"  I  said,  at  last 

Here  Charlie  triumphed. 

**  Daphne,"  said  Charlie. 

I  cast  my  cigar  far  out  into  the 
Tuileries  gardens. 

"What  do  you  think  she'd  like?"  I 
said.     "  A  silver  salad  bowl?" 

He  smiled. 

"It's  this  way,  you  see,"  he  ex- 
plained. "When  Daff  was  young 
and — er — ^well,  immature,  I  was  very 
kind  to  her,  very  kind,  y'know.  I— 
er — sort  of  set  her  up  in  society, 
y'know.  It  was  through  me  that  she 
met  the  Stileses,  and  the  Golladays, 
and  the  Geers,  and  the  Kittrells. 
And  now,  in  some  unaccountable  way, 
she  has  gone  and  met  the  old 
Bourbon " 

"'Sh!"Isaid. 

"And,  of  course,  it  is  love  at  first 
sight  on  the  part  of  the  Bourbon. 
And  she's  been  asked  to  the  soirée 
to-night,  which  the  Figaro  says  the 
President  of  the  Republic  would  give 
his  Golden  Fleece  to  be  asked  to;  and 
she  has  the  privilege  of  bringing  a 
man— one  man.     That's  me.  " 

"One  of  57  varieties,"  I  added, 
dreamily. 

"  Eh?"  he  said. 

"I  accept  the  amendment,"  I  re- 
plied. "Ai  of  57  varieties.  Don't 
swell  up  with  pride,  Charlie — and  be 
careful  of  varicose  veins.  And  go 
home  and  change.  I  am  due  at 
Armenon ville  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
which  I  can't  be  there,  but  I  must  do 
the  best  I  can." 

He  left.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  is 
Charlie — but  just  a  trifle  wearing. 
And  it  is  jolly  to  surprise  him;  he 
does  not  understand  being  surprised 
So  I  had  not  mentioned  to  him  that 
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my  Tincle,  the  Duke  of  Rochester,  had 
once  been  very  near  to  Arabella  the 
Bourbon — more  than  near  enough  to 
help  her  over  the  puddles.  This  is  a 
Russian  proverb  that  means  much. 
In  fact,  Ihey  say  that  my  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Ro<âiester —  But  no;  we  will 
drop  my  uncle,  the  Duke.  Only,  the 
Bourbon,  as  Charlie  calls  her,  relig- 
iously sent  me  cards  to  her  festivals, 
to  which  I  went,  wholly  irreligious 
and  care  free,  as  I  was  going  to  this 
one. 

Now,  this  is  the  true  and  lawful 
story  of  the  début  of  Charlie,  the 
youthful  swain,  in  the  house  of  Ara- 
bella, the  great  Queen.  Which  things 
I,  Landsdowne,  saw,  from  my  place 
in  the  alcove,  where  Mme.  Anne  de 
Montmorenci-Contencin  vied  with  the 
Baroness  Niederhausen  for  my  favor, 
whispering  honeyed  nothings  and 
heaping  me  with  confetti.  For  I  was 
the  only  man  in  the  room  imder  forty , 
and  my  reputation  was  bad. 

In  the  exact  centre  of  the  salon  of 
white-and-gold  stood  the  quondam 
Queen  of  Spain  in  translucent  white 
satins,  and  beside  her  the  guest  of 
the  evening,  the  Duchesse  d'Yapos- 
troféaux.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Duchesse  d' Yapostrof  eaux  wore.  She 
is  a  very  superior  sort  of  person,  and 
rises  above  her  clothes — ^though  there 
is  nothing  uncommon  about  this  in 
Paris,  especially  in  the  evening. 

Around  and  about  the  salon  and 
the  red  salon  next  adjoining — ^the 
one  with  the  picturestjue  outlook  on 
the  confiserie -pâtisseries  of  the  Rue 
Rouget  de  Lisle — stood  Bourbons: 
Bourbons  of  every  age  and  size  and 
color,  with  names  that  went  back  to 
the  Flood,  and  backs  stiff  in  propor- 
tion; Bourbons  who  had  temporarily 
sojourned  abroad — every  family  of 
them — during  the  Empire.  And  the 
Baroness  Niederhausen,  who  is  not 
one  of  these,  whispered,  mischiev- 
ously: 

**  Fichtre!  It  is  but  China,  enfin^ 
for  the  Chinese." 

**It  isn't,"  said  I,  sorrowfully. 
••It  is  boxes  for  the  Boxers.  And 
they  shut  the  lids  so  tight  that  no 
air  ever  gets  in." 


**  There  is  nothing  in  that,"  said 
the  Baroness  Niederhausen.  **  Fancy 
these  people  being  aired!" 

At  this  moment  I  caught  the  eye 
of  Charles  Ericsson,  Esq.,  in  the 
doorway,  with  Daphne,  irresistible 
and  fluffy,  almost  upon  his  arm,  and 
her  chaperon,  Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  Quelque  Chose.  For  certain  rea- 
sons I  do  not  care  to  be  more  particu- 
lar. Nobody  caught  the  names  as 
they  were  announced. 

The  Queen  said  (I  heard  her): 
**  How  do  you  do,  Madame  the  Coun- 
tess   ?    How  do  you  do,  Daphne, 

my  little  child?  I  am  ravished  to  see 
you,  Meestaire  Hunter." 

I  saw  Daphne  suddenly  grow  very 
red.  It  came  to  me  all  at  once.  Be- 
side me  the  Baroness  Niederhausen 
was  choking  to  death,  silently.  I  did 
not  dare  look  at  Charlie. 

The  Queen  turned  to  her  guest  of 
the  evening. 

**  Henriette,"  she  said,  "you  have 
heard  me  speak  of  my  little  Daphne — 
my  little  American  wildflower — who 
says  such  piquant  slang.  This  is 
Daphne." 

Daphne  curtseyed  to  the  guest  of 
the  evening. 

**  And  this,"  pursued  Her  Majesty, 
**is  her  best  friend — Meestaire  Hun- 
ter." 

The  Duchesse  d'Yapostrof  eaux  gra- 
ciously inclined  her  head. 

**If  Molière  were  alive  and  could 
see!"  whispered  the  Baroness  Nieder- 
hausen. 

Slowly  and  gracefully  Charlie's 
gorge  rose.  Then  he  bowed  like  a 
prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

**  Mesdames,"  he  said,  **  I  am  most 
honored,     Ericsson,  not  Hunter." 

There  was  an  instant's  pause. 

Then  Her  Majesty  laughed  gaily. 
*  *  What  an  odd  little  meestake  it  is  that 
I  make,  "  said  she.  *  *  It  is  dark  where 
you  stand;  the  shadow  of  the  cande- 
labra. For  a  moment  I  meestook  you 
for  Meestaire  Hunter.  You  know. 
Daphne,  you  said  you  were  going  to 
bring  him  also." 

The  Baroness  Niederhausen  clapped 
her  hands. 

Daphne  blurted  out:  "  Yes,  I  want- 
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ed  him  to  come — also.  ^  But  he  was 
dining  out  at  the  Elys — ^he  was 
dining  out.  So  Mr.  Ericsson  and 
the  Countess  and  I  had  to  come 
alone.  " 

**We  had  to  come  alone,"  inter- 
jected the  Countess,  rising  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

**I  thought  it  was  Mr.  Ericsson," 
said  the  Duchesse  d'Yapostroféaux. 
"  My  husband  has  pointed  you  out  to 
me  at  the — at  the  Bergère.  " 

"They  may  need  air,"  said  the 
Baroness  Niederhausen,  to  me,  **but 
— God  in  heaven  ! — ^they  are  gentle.  " 

"They  are  bom,"  said  I,  with  con- 
viction. **It  is  beautiful.  Her  hus- 
band doesn't  know  Ericsson  from  a 
pâté  de  Strasbourg,  " 

**  The  Queen  could  not  do  wrong," 
said  the  Baroness. 

"  If  she  did,  no  one  would  ever 
know,"  I  said,  with  feeling.  And  I 
thought  tenderly  on  my  uncle,  the 
Duke. 

I  jumped  into  the  nearest  fiacre 
with  a  melancholy  sense  of  the  futility 
of  human  effort,  and  bowled  bounc- 
ingly  down  the  silent  Rue  de  Rivoli 
and  into  the  Rue  Royale.  It  was  an 
old  acquaintance,  the  cocher  y  and  with- 
out a  word  from  me  he  stopped  in 
front  of  Maxim's. 

Charlie  Ericsson  sat  at  a  table  by 
the  window,  eating  lobsters  with  an 
air  of  grave  ennui.  There  were  a 
good  many  lobsters.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  refer  to  Charlie. 

I  sat  beside  him,  and  they  brought 
me  a  bisque  d'écrevisses  such  as  Maxim 
wots  well  to  brew,  and  nobody  else  in 
this  whole,  wide  world  besides.  And 
no  king,  nor  captain,  nor  pope  could 
have  had  that  bisque  of  me. 

**I  don't  know  whether  you  no- 
ticed," said  Charlie,  nervously,  "that 
Daphne  made  me  a  bit  ridiculous  be- 
fore the  Bourbon.  " 

I  bit  meditatively  into  a  stuffed 
écrevisse^  the  which  swam  merrily  in 
my  bisque, 

"A  bit  ridiculous — perhaps,"  I 
agreed. 

"Before  the  Bourbon,"  insisted 
Charlie. 


"Before  the  Bourbon — exactly,** 
said  I. 

"  It  wasn't  a  nice  thing  for  her  to 
do,"  he  said,  tristfuUy.  "And— I 
didn't  expect  it — from  Daphne.  You 
mayn't  happen  to  know  it.  Lands- 
downe,  but  I  was  the  making  of  the 
girl." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  nervously.  I  feared 
that  Charlie  would  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  things.  "Yes — ^you  used 
to  put  on  her  skates  when  she  skated 
in  the  Bois.  Then  you  taught  her 
that  the  Bois  would  hardly  do,  and 
after  that  she  skated  in  the  Palais  de 
Glace,  on  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Élysées,  at  five  francs  an  afternoon. 
That  was  because  Mrs.  De  la  Mar 
skated  there.  You  made  her  meet 
Mrs.  De  la  Mar,  and  go  there,  and  all 
that.  It  was  through  you  that  she 
met  the  Stileses,  and  the  GroUadays, 
and  the  Kittrells,  and  the  Geers. 
Decidedly,  you  are  the  making  of  the 
girl,  I  know.  " 

"  I  remember,"  said  Charlie,  "  when 
I  first  met  her — ^at  Mrs.  Clarke's. 
They  were  living  then  out  Passy  way, 
on  the  Avenue  Victor  Hugo— dear 
old  Clarke  !  Daphne  was  a  barbarian 
in,  or  just  out  of,  pinafores,  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  died  three  weeks  later  of  heart 
disease,  contracted  that  night  at  dinner 
trying  to  anticipate  what  impossible 
thing  the  girl  would  say  next.  " 

"Goon,"  I  said,  feebly. 

"I  wanted  to  see  if  she  had  any 
sense  of  humor.  So  I  told  how  it  had 
just  been  discovered  that  Rudyard 
Kipling  was  a  girl,  and  that  his  real 
name  was  Maud." 

"That,  of  course,  was  a  perfect 
test,"  I  murmured,  thoughtfully. 
"Did  she  laugh?" 

He  sat  back  wearily,  toying  with 
the  forks  and  things.  "  No,  "  he  said, 
"she  believed  the  story.  Will  you 
have  a  pousse-café?  A  demi-tasse,  at 
any  rate?  Two  demi-tasses  and  one 
pousse-café,  with  plenty  of  klimmel. 
And  she  knew  that  I  wanted  to  go  to 
this  thing  at  the  Bourbon's." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  she  took  you." 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "she  took  me — 
when  Hunter  couldn't  go.  Nice 
chap.    Hunter.     Manners    of    a   fox 
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terrier,    with    a    college    education,  downe,"  said  he.     **It  wasn't  a  nice 

Damme!  he  shows  his  teeth  when  dis-  thing,  you  know." 
pleased.    And   I  really  thought  she         **  There  are  plenty  of  other  girls, '' 

loved  me — a  little  bit.  "  said  I. 

"I  fancy,"  I  put  in,  thoughtfully,         Charlie  put  his  lobster  from  him 

"that  that  is  just  the  way  she  did  with    a    haughty    gesture.     *'Oh,   it 

love "  isn't  that.I  care  a  Continental  Dame  !** 

"You   needn't  rub    it  in,   Lands-  he  said. 


V 


"LOVE    IS    BLIND" 

SILLY  ladies,  who  essay 
To  invent  a  cunning  way 
By  which  cheeks  shall  freshly  glow, 
Lips  appear  a  crimson  bow. 
Eyebrows  arch  and  lashes  droop- 
Think  you  Love  is  then  your  dupe, 
And  will  take  your  royal  flush 
For  the  work  of  Nature's  brush? 
Doubtless  you  your  warrant  find 
In  the  statement:  *' Love  is  blind!" 
Or  (by  specs  his  sight  increased) 
Hope  he's  color-hMnA^  at  least. 

Edwin  L.  Sabin. 


$k 


EASY    ENOUGH 

T^HE  easiest  way  to  get  into  society  is  to  marry  for  money. 
-*•      **  But  suppose  a  fellow  is  in  and  wants  to  get  out?" 
"  Then  marry  for  love.  " 


RECIPROCITY 

**  T  GIVE  you  all  my  love,"  she  said, 

^     **  And  surely  yours  must  come 
To  take  its  place,  for  nature,  dear, 

Abhors  a  vacuum." 

William  J.  Lampton. 
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TO   A    HOTHOUSE   VIOLET 

SWEET  flower,  the  theme  of  ardent  verse 
By  noble  poets  passed  away, 
You  miss  their  homage  in  the  terse 

And  careless  rh)ntnes  we  scrawl  to-day. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  find  in  you 

The  charms  our  elders  used  to  see — 
The  **  sweetly  simple  gown  of  blue," 
The  air  of  **  shrinking  modesty." 

Oh,  doubled-frilled  and  flounced  delight, 

You're  but  the  grandchild  of  that  race 
The  mossy  stones  concealed  from  sight; 

You  don't  pretend  to  hide  your  face, 
But,  perky  as  a  poppy-head, 

Tied  up  with  satin  ribbons  fine. 
When  country  flowers  are  snug  in  bed 

You  hie  away  to  dance  or  dine. 

Think  how  your  grandmamma  would  stare 

To  see  your  dissipated  ways. 
To  see  you  lean  with  languid  air 

On  silken  gowns  where  diamonds  blaze! 
And  oh,  deceiver,  think  how  great 

Your  February  prices  be! 
Then  tell  me  if  their  fiendish  rate 

Doth  quite  consist  with  modesty. 

Yet  when  within  this  florist's  box 

You  and  your  pretty  sisters  lie 
In  dampened  paper  orthodox 

Until  you  meet  my  lady's  eye — 
When  in  your  purple  robes  you  reign, 

Throned  on  her  breast,  that  royal  place, 
111  sing  your  charms  if  you  will  gain 

This  charm  for  me — ^my  lady's  grace  ! 

Jeannie  Pendleton  Ewino. 


HER    GREATEST    DISADVANTAGE 


TTE — ^What  do  you  consider  the  greatest  wrong  to  woman? 
"*■  ■*■     She — Her  great  majority  in  numbers. 
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THE    BLAMELESS  VILLAIN 


By  Stewart  Edward  White 


THERE  was  once  a  young  girl 
who  was  a  sentimentalist,  and 
read    the  English  magazines. 

"Oh,  why  has  the  age  of  chivalry 
departed  from  us?"  she  would  wail  to 
one  of  her  very  dearest  friends.  *  *  Our 
young  men  are  too  busy  to  undertake 
Quests  for  us.  Life  is  too  strenuous. 
It  is  so  different  abroad!" 

"  It  is,"  breathed  the  dearest  friend. 

**No  one  ever  undertakes  to  carry 
important  diplomatic  messages  and  is 
nearly  asphyxiated  on  the  train.  No 
one  ever  comes  here  and  is  a  mys- 
terious Indian  prince.  No  one  ever 
steals  your  diamonds  and  takes  them 
to  a  dark  house  on  a  lonely  road  where 
your  lover  can  rescue  them.  Life 
here  is  so  prosaic!" 

"And  you  have  such  lovely  dia- 
monds!" sighed  the  friend. 

The  dearest  friends  often  varied  in 
their  opinions  on  other  matters,  but 
they  were  unanimous  on  the  subject 
of  the  jewels. 

In  time  the  sentimental  young  girl 
evolved  a  plot  constructed  on  the  lines 
of  the  best  authorities  as  set  forth  by 
the  Buckingham^  the  Piccadilly ^  the 
Fleet  Street^  the  Imperial  and  other 
periodicals.  The  stage  properties  she 
foimd  ready  to  her  hand.  Her  father, 
the  earl,  must  take  the  diamonds  from 
the  bank  to  her  house,  and  place  them 
on  a  table  while  he  consults  the  family 
lawyer  in  the  adjoining  library.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  the  box  must  be  stolen 
by  a  villain,  who  must  escape  into  a 
garden.  In  the  garden  he  must  leave 
footprints.  The  hero  must  be  oppor- 
tunely passing,  engaged  in  smoking  a 
cigar  before  retiring.  He  must  follow 
the  villain  to  the  nearest  deserted 
house,  where   will   await  the  accom- 


plice. After  a  few  words  the  thieves 
will  separate.  Enter  the  hero.  He  is 
to  produce  a  revolver  or  club,  and  is 
to  give  the  accomplice,  who  denies  all 
knowledge  of  the  gems,  fifteen  sec- 
onds to  disgorge.  At  the  fourteen- 
and-a-half-second  point  the  accom- 
plice disgorges.  Next  morning  the 
hero  calls  on  the  heroine  before  break- 
fast. "This  early  visit  must  surely 
mean  something  important,"  exclaims 
the  heroine,  in  surprise;  "you  are  up 
early!"  "I  have  not  slept,"  replies 
the  hero;  "I  have  spent  the  night  in 
your  service,  as  I  would  spend  my 
life."    He  produces  the  diamonds. 

That  was  the  plot  the  sentimental 
young  girl  made  out  of  the  English 
magazines.  Her  father  was  not  an 
earl,  but  he  looked  like  one  ;  nor  were 
the  diamonds  in  a  bank,  but  that  was 
a  detail.  The  evening  newspaper 
would  do  for  him  to  consult,  and  he 
would  probably  do  the  consulting  in 
the  city,  for  the  rumor  of  a  dinner 
party  always  drove  him  to  inaccessible 
clubs;  but  what  difference  did  that 
make?  He  could  send  the  diamonds 
by  registered  post.  The  colored  but- 
ler would  do  for  the  villain,  because 
he  always  did  what  he  was  told;  and 
the  buttons  would  make  an  admirable 
accomplice,  because  he,  too,  read  the 
English  magazines — after  Miss  Good- 
wood had  finished  with  them.  The 
mise-en-scène  was  quite  perfect,  for  the 
Goodwoods  were  at  the  time  in  their 
country  home  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
village;  and  from  the  front  gate  a 
lonely  road  led  past  a  kind  friend's 
empty  cottage,  the  key  of  which  was 
easily  procurable  from  the  caretaker. 
As  for  the  hero,  he  did  not  matter  so 
much.     Anyone  would  do. 
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Miss  Goodwood  enumerated  his 
duties  to  the  buttons.  She  explained 
it  all  as  a  joke,  calling  to  his  mind  the 
stories  in  the  English  magazines. 
Somewhere  underneath  the  buttons  a 
boy  lay  hidden. 

*' My  eye!"  said  the  boy.  **Yes, 
Miss  Goodwood,"  said  the  buttons. 

He  understood  and  appreciated. 
For  three  days,  by  way  of  rehearsal, 
he  made  mysterious  speeches  in  dark 
corners,  until  the  other  servants  con- 
cluded him  crazy. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  sentimental 
young  girl  next  wrote  five  oblong 
notes  to  two  of  the  dearest  friends  and 
to  three  young  men,  inviting  them 
to  dinner  on  a  certain  date.  This 
meant  that  they  would  also  stay  the 
night.  By  the  same  mail  went  a  re- 
quest to  her  father  (the  earl)  that  he 
send  out  her  diamonds  for  use  at  a 
dinner  party  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
month.  The  company  would  be  chap- 
eroned by  Miss  Tibbs,  a  maiden 
aunt  with  an  hysterical  nature  and  a 
kittenish  disposition. 

Of  the  three  young  men.  Miss  Good- 
wood, after  deliberation,  chose  a  prac- 
tical business  man.  There  seemed 
more  chance  of  testing  the  inherence 
of  American  chivalry  in  his  person. 
Much  depended,  after  all,  on  how  the 
hero  rose  to  the  occasion.  The  in- 
dividual who  was  elected  had  the  rep- 
utation of  being  keen  and  courageous 
in  commercial  crises.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  how  well  these  quali- 
ties would  serve  him  in  the  mediaeval 
adventure. 

As  to  person,  he  was  a  thick-set, 
matter-of-fact  individual  whose  opin- 
ions of  things  in  general  were  well 
summed  up  in  his  frequent  remark  : 
**  Business  is  not  run  on  sentiment." 
Anyone  more  unlike  the  English  mag- 
azine hero  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.     So  much  the  better  test. 

The  dinner,  as  a  dinner,  was  not 
a  success.  Miss  Goodwood  was  too 
distraite  to  attend  properly  to  her 
duties  as  a  hostess.  The  scheme  oc- 
cupied all  her  thoughts.  And,  worst 
of  all,  she  had  to  appear  without  the 
celebrated  diamonds,  for  the  reason 
that  up  to  the  soup  they  had  not  put 


in  an  appearance.  Then,  to  her  relief, 
John — butler  and  villain — ^brought  the 
carefully  sealed  package  to  her  on  a 
tray. 

**See!"  she  cried,  gaily,  "here  are 
all  the  jewels  with  which  I  was  going 
to  dazzle  you  this  evening.  Now  you 
will  have  to  take  them  on  faith!" 

The  inanest  young  man  murmured 
the  appropriate  reply  about  dazzling. 

"Put  them  on  the  library  table 
until  after  dinner,"  she  added,  to  the 
butler. 

**  Do  you  think  they  will  be  quite 
safe  there?"  inquired  Bincker,  the 
hero. 

Miss  Goodwood  could  have  clapped 
her  hands  over  this  fortunate  remark 
It  started  the  hero's  thoughts  on  the 
right  track. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table  Miss 
Tibbs  contributed  to  the  failure  of 
the  dinner.  From  soup  to  salad  she 
talked  books;  from  salad  to  cheese 
she  dissertated  in  a  sprightly  manner 
of  Miss  Goodwood  when  a  baby;  on 
the  appearance  of  the  cheese  she 
cheerfully  asked  the  inanest  young 
man  what  flower  would  come  up  if 
she  were  to  plant  an  animal  and  an 
article  of  lady's  clothing.  "Fox- 
glove!" she  shrieked  at  the  bewil- 
dered youth.  "Now,  you  ask  one, 
Mr.  Fitzhugh,  and  see  if  I  can  guess 
it.  "  Coffee  brought  with  it  the  prop- 
osition of  a  game  requiring  pencils 
and  paper,  than  which  there  are  no 
lower  depths. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  Miss 
Goodwood  would  have  seen  and 
checked  this  slaughter  of  the  ameni- 
ties, but  now  she  was  quite  absorbed 
in  the  details  of  her  scheme.  The 
company  fell  with  gasps  of  delight 
into  the  comparatively  familiar  coils 
of  "  Up,  Jenkins.  "  Miss  Goodwood 
rose  and  called  John,  the  butler  and 
villain,  to  her. 

"John,"  said  she,  impressively, 
taking  the  square  package  in  her 
hand,  "  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do 
something  very  strange,  and  without 
telling  you  what  it  is  all  about.  Do 
you  think  you  can  do  it?" 

"  Yais,  miss, "replied  John,  prompt- 
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**  I  want  you  to  eat  your  dinner  as 
fast  as  you  can,  and  then  wait  in  the 
dark  comer  of  the  hall  with  this 
package  until  I  come  to  you.  If  any- 
one happens  to  pass  through  the  hall, 
you  must  slip  behind  the  curtain  into 
the  little  closet.  No  one  must  see 
you.     Understand?" 

John  rolled  his  eyes.  **  Yais,  miss," 
said  he,  still  without  hesitation. 

**  Then,  when  I  tell  you,  you  are  to 
climb  out  of  the  dining-room  window, 
cross  the  garden,  go  down  the  road 
to  Mr.  Pierce's  cottage,  where  you 
will  find  James  sitting  in  the  kitchen. 
You  will  give  him  the  package,  which 
you  must  take  great  care  of,  for  it 
contains  my  diamonds,  and  come  back 
to  me  at  once,  without  sa)ring  one 
word  to  James — not  one  word.  Now, 
all  this  is  very  important;  are  you 
sure  you  understand?" 

*' Yais,  miss." 

"Repeat  what  I  have  just  told 
you." 

John,  butler  and  villain,  did  so. 
His  conclusion  of  "Foh  de  Lohd!" 
had  in  it  a  pathetic  but  hopeless  curi- 
osity. John  read  nothing,  but  he  had 
his  traditions.  They  were  of  the 
''faithful  unto  death  "  order. 

**And  let  me  know  at  once  when 
you  have  finished  your  dinner.  " 

Fifteen  minutes  later  John  skimmed 
cautiously  over  the  stormy  waters 
of  **  Up,  Jenkins  "  to  inform  his  mis- 
tress that  all  was  ready.  Two  min- 
utes after  that  Miss  Goodwood  re- 
turned wildly  to  her  guests. 

'*My  diamonds!"  she  gasped; 
"they're  gone!" 

From  that  moment  events  slid 
along  the  grooves  worn  for  them  by 
the  traditions  of  the  English  maga- 
zines. Auntie  Tibbs  had  hysterics; 
everybody  crowded  excitedly  about; 
suggestions  and  searches  were  made  ; 
the  servants  were  called  and  inter- 
rogated; the  absence  of  John,  butler 
and  villain,  was  noted;  the  inanest 
young  man  was  despatched  for  the 
village  police  ;  the  hero  offered  to  take 
a  look  about  the  grounds  ;  the  other 
young  men  offered  to  accompany 
him;  latter  proposition  vetoed  by  the 
girls,  who  refused  to  be  left  alone; 


John,  butler  and  villain,  received  his 
signal  and  escaped  through  the  win- 
dow.    It  was  glorious. 

Bincker,  the  hero,  began  at  the 
front  door  and  proceeded,  methodic- 
ally, around  the  end  of  the  house. 
As  he  turned  the  comer  he  perceived 
a  figure  slipping  through  the  front 
gate.  **Aha!"  said  Bincker,  softly, 
starting  to  follow.  **  Oho!"  said  he, 
when  he  recognized  the  butler  and 
made  out  the  white  package  that  the 
latter  carried  carefully  in  his  hand. 

Now,  Bincker  never  read  the  Eng- 
lish magazines,  but  he  was  an  assidu- 
ous student  of  the  daily  press. 

''Either  he  is  going  to  hide  his 
booty  somewhere,  or  he  has  an  ac- 
complice," said  Bincker  to  himself. 
"If  the  latter,  I  may  as  well  know 
who  it  is.  " 

So  he  set  himself  the  task  of  fol- 
lowing John.  He  did  it  in  the  most 
approved  style,  by  slinking  along  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  and  walls  about 
thirty  yards  behind  the  object  of  his 
pursuit. 

Near  the  new  United  Westphalian 
Church  John  encountered  Pie  Face, 
the  fat  and  zealous  village  policeman. 
His  name  was  not  really  Pie  Face; 
but  he  was  the  only  policeman.  Of 
course,  he  knew  John  well,  and  being 
lonely  and  gregarious,  he  halted  the 
butler  for  a  chat. 

"  In  a  hurry,  John?"  he  inquired, 
ponderously. 

"Good  evenin',  offisah,"  replied 
John,  with  great  pomposity.  "Ah  am 
'gaged  in  a  errand  of  impohtance." 

"Jehoshaphat!  Come  off!"  ad- 
vised Pie  Face;  "where  did  you  git 
them  words?" 

John  reflected  that  the  protection 
of  the  law  is  always  a  good  thing;  be- 
sides which,  he  had  to  back  his  bluff. 

"Ah  am  transpohting  heah,"  said 
he,  haughtily,  "  Miss  Goodwood's 
di'monds,  an'  Ah  cannot  lingah!'* 
After  which  he  strutted  on  his  inter- 
rupted way. 

*  '  Jehoshaphat  !"  ejaculated  Pie 
Face,  looking  after  him.  At  that 
moment  Bincker,  the  hero,  slunk 
past  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  The 
sight  made  Pie  Face's  blubber  quiver- 
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Pie  Face  did  not  read  the  English 
magazines,  either;  but  he  solaced  a 
dull  and  profitless  employment  with 
the  writings  of  Old  Sleuth,  and  he 
knew  just  what  to  do.  **  Drawing 
his  trusty  six-shooter,"  he  breathed, 
**the  brave  ofi&cer  put  himself  in  in- 
stant pursuit  of  the  lurking  villain  ;" 
sa)ring  which  he  suited  the  action  to 
the  word,  following,  a  little  more 
carefully,  about  fifty  yards  behind 
Bincker,  the  hero. 

John,  butler  and  villain,  naturally 
arrived  first  at  the  Pierce  cottage,  and 
proceeding  at  once  to  the  kitchen,  he 
there  discovered  James,  the  accom- 
plice, seated  by  the  table.  Without  a 
word  the  transfer  of  the  package  was 
eflEected.  * '  Foh  de  Lohd  !"  said  John, 
inside  of  himself,  **  Ah  wondah  what 
dis  is  all  about  !  Faithful  unto  death  !  " 
He  comforted  himself  and  disap- 
peared across  the  foot  of  the  garden, 
before  his  curiosity  could  induce  him 
to  break  his  trust. 

**  My  eye  I"  quoth  the  accomplice,  in 
his  heart  of  hearts,  '*wot  a  goime! 
Wonder  where  his  nibs  is!" 

**  I'm  damned! "ruminated  Bincker, 
outside  the  window.  **  It's  a  regular 
servants*  plot  to  rob  her,"  and  he 
culled  a  stake  from  the  nearest  flower 
bed. 

Pie  Face  was  groping  in  bewildered 
darkness  near  the  front  steps. 

Bincker  stepped  in  through  the  open 
door. 

**  Hand  over,  you  villain!"  said  he. 

**  'And  over  wot?"  asked  the  accom- 
plice, ostentatiously  concealing  the 
package  with  every  s)ntnptom  of  de- 
light. 

"That  package — Miss  Goodwood's 
diamonds!"  replied  the  hero,  taking  a 
firmer  grip  on  his  bludgeon. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  could  anything  have 
gone  better  up  to  this  point?  Every 
step  of  the  English  magazine  story 
had  been  carefully  trodden  in.  But 
here  race  temperament,  or  something 
equally  effective,  took  a  hand. 
Bincker's  next  speech  should  have 
been,  **I  will  give  you  just  fifteen 
seconds  by  my  gpld  watch  and  chain, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  I  will  call  out 
the  Fire  Department,"  or  something 


of  that  sort.  He  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Instead,  he  leaped  suddenly 
forward,  and  before  James,  the  ac- 
complice, could  so  much  as  shout,  he 
had  laid  the  young  man  out  with  the 
garden  stake.  Then  he  stooped  over, 
removed  the  package  from  inside  the 
young  fellow's  coat,  and  cut  the  seal 
to  examine  for  the  diamonds.  At  this 
moment.  Pie  Face,  having  extricated 
himself  from  the  front  lawn,  in  his 
turn  looked  through  the  window. 
With  four  bounds  he  covered  the  eight 
feet  from  the  window  to  the  kitchen 
door,  and  called  out,  in  a  firm  but  ex- 
cited voice: 

**  Stop  where  you  are!" 

Bincker,  the  hero,  stopped  where  he 
was,  to  look  into  the  octagonal  muzzle 
of  Pie  Face's  self-cocking,  five-shot, 
two-doUar-and-a-half,  short-barreled, 
bulldog  revolver.  Pie  Face  furnished 
his  own  revolver.  The  village  fur- 
nished the  helmet. 

**  You  come  with  me!"  he  said,  sol- 
emnly. 

Bincker  looked  at  him  with  aston- 
ishment 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  he 
cried.  **  Come  and  help  me  take  this 
man  to  the  station-house." 

"You're  the  man  who  is  going  to 
the  station-house,"  replied  Pie  Face. 

"What?"  shouted  Bincker. 

Pie  Face  repeated. 

"But  this  man  has  robbed  Miss 
Goodwood  of  her  diamonds!"  expostu- 
lated the  hero;  "  they  are  herein  this 
box." 

"Yes,"  said  Pie  Face,  with  super- 
natural cunning;  "  I  know  Miss  Good- 
wood's diamonds,  and  I  know  Miss 
Goodwood's  servants.  That  story 
won't  wash,  my  fine  bird." 

He  liked  the  sound  of  this  last 

The  bulldog  revolver  had  never 
been  fired.  Bincker  looked  at  it.  It 
might  go  off,  and  it  might  not  ex- 
plode.    He  rose. 

"  All  right,  you  blank  blanked  blank 
of  a  blank,"  he  said.  "  Lead  ahead. 
I  suppose  you  intend  to  leave  this  man 
here  unconscious?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Pie  Face,  sweetly; 
"you  can  carry  him." 

Bincker,  the  hero,  carried  James, 
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the  accomplice.  Pie  Face  followed, 
bearing  the  package  of  diamonds.  In 
time  they  arrived  at  a  small  ex-gro- 
cery, which  now  served  as  a  bureau  of 
police.  It  was  kept  by  a  tall,  red- 
haired  youth  with  invisible  eyebrows, 
ordinarily  somnolent,  but  now  aroused 
to  the  gibbering  state  by  the  alarming 
visit  a  few  moments  before  of  the  in- 
anest  youth  in  search  of  the  police. 

'*Oh,  Pie— officer!"  he  shrieked, 
"  Miss  Goodwood  has  had " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  interrupted  Pie 
Face,  with  conscious  pride  ;  **  and  here 
is  the  robber." 

"  He  looks  it!"  cried  the  red-haired 
youth,  placing  his  long  legs  nimbly 
behind  the  desk. 

"And  here  are  the  diamonds,"  con- 
cluded the  policeman,  slapping  the 
package  dramatically  on  the  table. 
"Lock  the  door,  Tim,  and  help  me 
with  the  bracelets." 

Bincker  was  securely  handcuffed. 
Pie  Face  deliberately  unwrapped  the 
package,  disclosing  thus  a  small  paste- 
board box.  He  opened  the  box.  It 
contained  one  lower  set  of  false  teeth, 
a  prophylactic  tooth  brush  and  a  tube 
of  Dr.  Windman's  Aromatic  Cherry 
Paste. 

"No  diamonds!"  cried  Pie  Face 
and  the  boy  in  one  breath,  and  turned 
suspicious  eyes  on  Bincker. 

"Where  have  you  concealed  your 
ill-gotten  gains?"  demanded  Pie  Face, 
threateningly. 

Bincker  told  them  a  number  of 
things  about  the  quality  of  their  intel- 
ligence. 

"We  must  search  him,"  concluded 
Pie  Face. 

They  searched  violently,  amid  pro- 
fanity and  physical  objection.  Noth- 
ing. **The  lining  of  his  clothes  I" 
cried  Tim.  Still  nothing.  They  pro- 
ceeded on  the  lines  of  Old  Sleuth,  be- 
coming more  fertile  in  hypotheses  as 
the  excitement  warmed  their  com- 
bined recollection  of  that  writer's 
many  works.  After  they  had  torn  off 
Bincker's  boot  heels,  slit  the  lining  of 
his  clothes,  fussed  in  his  abundant 
hair,  and  examined  carefully  the  cav- 
ity of  his  mouth,  they  had  to  confess 
themselves  puzzled.    In  his  bewilder- 


ment Pie  Face's  stare  chanced  to  fall 
on  the  paper  Tim  had  let  drop  when 
the  inanest  youth  rushed  in.  He  re- 
membered it  well  ;  in  fact,  he  had  him- 
self lent  it  to  his  subordinate.  It  was 
called  "Diamond  Dick's  Craft;  or, 
The  Story  of  a  Young  Desperado's 
Deed  in  the  African  Mines."  Like  a 
flash  came  the  recollection  of  the 
means  that  worthy  had  employed  to 
recover  a  stolen  gem  from  a  dishonest 
Kaffir. 

*'Tim,"  he  cried,  **look  in  the 
cupboard,  and  bring  me  the  bottle 
marked  *  Syrup  of  Ipecac'  " 

Tim  understood  at  once.  He  also 
brought  the  horse  bucket. 

"  How  much  'd  we  ought  to  give 
him?"  he  asked. 

"  I  dunno,"  Pie  Face  acknowledged. 
"  We'll  give  him  enough." 

They  did.  Bincker,  the  hero,  had 
to  be  held  down  and  his  nose  pinched 
shut  before  he  would  swallow. 

After  this  method  had  failed  to 
make  him  disgorge  his  ill-gotten 
gains,  another  puzzled  pause  ensued. 
Bincker  made  himself  heard. 

"  Now,  you  dashed  dashed  blank  of 
a  mastodon — "  he  began,  then  paused, 
and  continued,  more  slowly,  with 
vast  irony:  "It  must  be  evident 
even  to  your  feeble  intelligence  that 
I  have  not  the  diamonds.  In  fact, 
if  you  had  used  the  pint  of  com  soup 
you  call  your  brains,  you  would  have 
seen  that  I  could  not  possibly  have 
had  time  to  take  them  from  the  pack- 
age and  conceal  them.  Your  sus- 
picions must  naturally  rest  on  the 
servants." 

They  did.  Pie  Face  eyed  the  still 
unconscious  James  with  a  malevolent 
eye,  and  thoughtfully  shook  the  ipecac 
bottle. 

"  Furthermore,  as  the  package  does 
not  contain  the  diamonds  now,  and 
has  evidently  been  loaded  to  give  the 
impression  of  weight,  said  loading 
must  have  been  done  for  the  purpose 
of  fooling  the  one  who  was  to  receive 
them — ^that  boy  there." 

"  Then  John,  the  butler,  has  them!" 
shouted  Pie  Face,  wild  with  excite- 
ment 

"  You  have  got  a  glimmer  of  sense.  ' 
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replied  Bincker,  wearily.  "  Perhaps 
now  you  will  let  me  loose." 

''Unlock  them  cuflEs!  Shnt  np 
James  in  the  closet  till  I  git  back!" 
shouted  Pie  Face,  and  seizing  his  two- 
dollar-and-a-half  revolver,  he  rushed 
wildly  from  the  door. 

The  household  to  which  he  at  once 
directed  himself  had  partially  calmed. 
Miss  Tibbs  alone  had  retired  with  a 
violent  headache.  John's  and  James's 
absence  had  been  explained  by  Miss 
Goodwood's  assertion  that  she  had 
sent  them  on  errands,  so  the  subse- 
quent reappearance  of  the  butler 
caused  no  remark.  The  inanest  youth 
had  returned  from  alarming  the  police. 
Only  Mr.  Bincker  and  James  were 
unaccounted  for.  After  a  time  Miss 
Goodwood  became  so  nervous  over 
the  prolonged  absence  of  her  two 
principal  performers  that  she  made 
an  excuse  and  slipped  away  down  the 
lonely  road  to  the  deserted  house. 
The  others  speculated  feverishly  in 
the  dining-room.  Without  prelim- 
inary, Pie  Face,  red  to  the  point  of 
apoplexy,  burst  in  upon  them. 

*  *  John  !  John  !"  he  gasped,  shaking 
the  muzzle  of  his  deadly  weapon  at 
the  inanest  youth. 

**  Yes,  yes,  my  good  man,"  quavered 
the  inanest  youth,  dodging,  "  what  do 
you  want?" 

**John!"  repeated  Pie  Pace,  ex- 
plosively. 

**He  wants  the  butler,"  said  the 
most  collected  dearest  friend,  and 
rang  the  bell.  John,  after  a  decent 
interval,  appeared. 

"  Hold  up  your  hands!"  roared  Pie 
Face,  and  advanced  on  his  shuddering 
victim,  pajring  not  the  slightest  heed 
to  the  exclamations  and  questions  of 
the  rest  of  the  party. 

"What  've  I  did?"  implored  the 
chattering  John.  "Oh,  say,  Mistah 
Offisah,  what  've  I  did?" 

Not  a  word  answered  Pie  Pace,  but 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  prisoner's 
pockets  and  drew  forth  in  triumph  a 
paper  package,  which  he  requested 
the  inanest  youth  to  open.  The  lat- 
ter obeyed. 

**  What  do  you  find?"  inquired  Pie 
Face,  with  fine  dramatic  effect 


"  The  diamonds!"  cried  the  inanest 
youth. 
A  stupefied  instant  followed.  Then 

ifohn  craned  his  neck  forward  and 
aughed  uncertainly. 

"You  done  t'ink  Ah  stole  dem 
di'monds,"  he  cackled.  "You  done 
fool  yo'self .  Ah  no  steal  dem  di'monds. 
Dem  di'monds  is  mine!" 

At  this  effrontery  Pie  Face  yanked 
John  about  until  his  teeth  chattered, 
while  he  detailed  to  his  interested 
audience  how  he  had  shadowed  John 
to  his  trysting  place,  and  had  secnred 
James,  the  accomplice.  He  omitted 
mention  of  Bincker,  the  hero. 

"  So  to  jail  with  yuh!"  he  snarled, 
like  Sly  Sikes,  the  boy  detective. 

"Dey's  mine.  Ah  tells  yo* — dey's 
mine!"  howled  John,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  terror,  and  dragging  back  like  a 
badly  trained  setter  dog.  "If  yo* 
don'  believe  dat,  ask  Miss  Nellie!" 

"What's  the  matter?"  cried  that 
young  woman,  arriving  out  of  breath 
from  the  empty  cottage. 

She  learned  the  facts  from  five 
X>eople  at  once.  The  inanest  youth 
showed  her  the  diamonds. 

"Those  aren't  my  diamonds,"  she 
exclaimed  at  once;  "they  are  some 
false  Alaska  stones  I  bought  for  John's 
wife." 

Pie  Face  gave  an  imitation  of  a  man 
dropping  a  red-hot  negro. 

"Done  tells  yo*  dey's  mine!" 
growled  the  latter,  sulkily. 

"Then  where  are  the  diamonds?" 
they  all  cried. 

"What  diamonds?"  queried  anew 
voice  from  the  doorway.  "  What's  all 
this  row  about?" 

The  company  whirled  sharply  on 
its  heels,  to  discover  Mr.  Goodwood, 
who  had  returned  on  a  late  train  from 
the  city. 

^^My  diamonds!"  explained  Miss 
Goodwood,  beginning  to  cry.  "  Thejr're 
stolen.  " 

Mr.  Goodwood  looked  considerably 
astonished.  "Why,  what  are  yon 
talking  about,  Nellie?"  said  he;  "I 
have  your  diamonds  here  in  my  coat 
pocket.  " 

"You!"  they  shouted. 

"Yes,  L    Why  shouldn't  I?    Yon 
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wrote  me  you  wanted  them  for  a 
dinner  party  on  the  twenty-fifth,  so  I 
brought  them  down  to-night." 

"You're  a  little  late,  aren't  you?" 
sobbed  his  daughter,  hysterically. 
*'  The  dinner  is  all  over." 

"But  to-day  is  only  the  twenty- 
fourth,"  cried  Mr.  Goodwood. 

**/j  it?"  appealed  the  girl,  mis- 
erably. 

They  assured  her  it  was. 

**  Now,  I  want  to  understand  what 
all  the  row  is  about,"  requested  Mr. 
Goodwood,  seating  himself  comforta- 
bly in  an  armchair.  "Why  is  my 
good  friend,  the  ofiBcer,  here;  and 
why  are  you  all  so  excited?" 

Nellie  had  been  thinking  rapidly. 

"Well,  you  see,  papa,  when  I 
started  out  I  thought  I'd  get  up  a  joke 
on  everybody,  so  I  arranged  to  have 
the  diamonds  stolen  by  John  and 
James.  Just  pretend,  you  know. 
And  then,  when  we  discovered  they 
weren't  here  at  all,  we  became 
alarmed.  A  package  was  delivered 
just  about  dinner,  and  I  concluded, 
of  course^  it  must  contain  the  dia- 
monds. " 

That  was  all  she  really  had  to  tell  at 
the  time;  now,  wasn't  it? 

"  Had  to  use  real  diamonds,  I  sup- 
pose. Pebbles  from  the  garden  W£uk 
wouldn't  have  done  just  as  well,  of 
course,"  commented  Mr.  Goodwood, 
ironically. 

His  daughter  looked  foolish. 

"You  see  by  this,"  he  preached, 
pleased  at  the  success  of  his  sarcasm, 
"  the  importance  of  great  accuracy." 
He  rose  and  placed  his  hands  behind 
his  coat-tails.  "  I  have  been  in 
business  a  great  many  years,  and 
I  have  had  this  borne  in  on  me 
time  without  end.  It  is  a  natural 
human  failing,  I  suppose,  and  yet 
it  can  be,  to  a  great  extent,  eradi- 
cated by  carefiS  attention.  Such 
training  as  I  get,  for  instance,  makes 
such  attention  practically  a  second 
nature." 

Still  smiling,  he  drew  a  packet  from 
his  coat-tail  pocket. 

"Here  are  the  famous  diamonds," 
said  he. 

He  proceeded  leisurely  to  cut  the 


string,  which  he  rolled  neatly  and 
placed  on  a  comer  of  the  mantel, 
and  opened  the  box. 

"SuflEering  giraflfes!"  he  screamed. 
In  his  hand  he  held  extended  a  pearl- 
and-silver  teething  ring. 

Overdrawn  emotion  honored  no 
further  drafts.     A  silence  fell. 

"Oh,  poppa!"  wailed  Miss  Good- 
wood.    "  Where  did  you  get  it?" 

**  Get  it  !"  howled  her  father.  "  Get 
it!  I've  been  robbed  on  the  train! 
Do  you  think  I'm  buying  teething 
rings?  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  a 
teething  ring  from  a  diamond  neck- 
lace?" 

"  Don't  believe  there  is  no  diamond 
necklace,"  muttered  Pie  Face. 

Mr.  Goodwood  was  a  man  of  re- 
source and  considerable  influence. 
An  hour  later,  by  the  cooperation  of 
pencil,  paper,  John  and  the  telegraph 
operator,  the  police  of  the  great  city 
of  New  York  were  conducting  a 
round-up  of  crooks  from  which  the 
fraternity  now  dates  time.  And  that 
is  saying  a  good  deal. 

And  then,  after  the  last  despatch 
had  gone  singing  on  its  way,  and  Mr. 
Goodwood  was  beginning  to  bask  a 
bit  in  his  rehabilitated  self-esteem,  a 
loud  peal  at  the  front  door  bell  turned 
rearoused  interest  to  that  quarter. 
John  returned,  followed  by  a  young 
man  in  a  check  suit  and  a  derby 
hat. 

"Why,  Simpkins!"  exclaimed  the 
head  of  the  house,  "  what's  up?" 

''  I  knew  it  was  important,  sir,  so  I 
caught  the  next  train  after  you,"  re- 
plied Simpkins.  "You  left  Miss 
Goodwood's  diamonds  on  your  desk 
when  you  went  out,  and  knowing  that 
you  fully  intended  taking  them,  and 
the  safe  being  shut,  I  brought  them. 
Hope  I  did  right,  sir?" 

"Quite  right,  quite  right,  Simp- 
kins," hemmed  Mr.  Goodwood,  out 
of  countenance.  He  looked  be- 
wilderedly  across  the  table  to  the 
package  he  had  brought  "But  I 
wonder  where  I  got  that  teething 
nng. 

"Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  it's  mine," 
put  in  Simpkins.  "  I  bought  it  for  a 
friend  who  has  a  baby,  but  I  don't 
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know  how  you  came  to  take  it,  as  I  he.  **  All  he  clothes  spiled,  and  he 
placed  it  very  carefully  with  my  powerful  mad  *bout  it.  He  kill  some- 
coat."  body,  come  mahnin*." 

At  this    evidence    of    carelessness         **Oh,  Lord!"  said  Pie  Face  to  him- 

Mr.  Goodwood  collapsed.  self.     **  How  will  I  fix  it  with  Mr. 

**  And  I  wonder  whose  is  the  tooth  Bincker  and  James?" 

brush  and  the  tooth  paste "  *'  SuflEering  giraffes!"  groaned  Mr. 

**Mine,"     tittered      Miss      Tibbs,  Goodwood.     **ril    never  be  able  to 

through  the  crack  of  the  door,  where  square  it  with  the  New  York  police!" 
she  had  been  listening.  **  Gracious!"  cried  Miss  Goodwood's 

*'  And  the  false  teeth,"  finished  Pie  repentant  inner  spirit.     **  How  am  I 

Face,  relentlessly.  ever  going  to  explain  it  to  everybody 

The  door  slammed.  when  the  truth  comes  out?" 

**  And  I  wonder  what  can  have  be-         John,  butler  and  villain,  alone  was 

come  of  poor  Mr.  Bincker,"  marveled  calm. 
Miss  Goodwood,  in  her  turn.  And  this    is  the    only  story  ever 

John    grinned    maliciously  at    Pie  written  in  which  the  hero,  alive  or 

Face.     '*  He  done  gone  to  baid,"  said  dead,  does  not  appear  in  the  finale. 
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MECCA 

WHAT  need  have  I  to  journey  to  the  East, 
To  seek  that  Mecca  prized  by  gods  and  man? 
No  sultry,  sand-swept  desert  need  I  cross, 

In  some  slow-crawling  camel  caravan  ; 
Instead,  a  hansom  cab,  a  ring,  a  maid — 

And  I  am  at  the  threshold  of  the  shrine 
Toward  which,  a  pilgrim,  I  have  turned  my  face— 
The  riches  of  the  Orient  are  mine. 

Beneath  a  dusky  canopy  of  state, 

My  Lady  greets  me  from  her  cushioned  throne. 
Set  round  with  all  the  splendors  of  the  East; 

And  in  my  adoration  I  am  prone 
To  make  salaam  low  at  her  slippered  feet.     .     .     . 

Here  is  my  Kaaba,  here  I  feast  my  eyes 
On  stuffs  from  Persia  and  from  Daghestan; 

This  is  my  Mecca,  this  my  Paradise. 


Albert  Hardy. 


B 


NOT   NEGLECTING    IT 

ANKS — Are  you  taking  an3rthingfor  your  cold? 

Tanks — Of  course.     Did  you  think  I  had  sworn  off? 
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SINGED  WINGS 


By  J,  H.  Twells,  Jr. 


THE  spirit  of  silence  that  had 
taken  possession  of  Bob  Thorn- 
ton's abode  had,  during  the 
long  honrs  while  he  sat  alone  in  the 
tea-room,  assumed  a  strangely  sig- 
nificant substantiality,  like  the  pres- 
ence of  one  whose  personality  subju- 
gated his  own.  He  felt  it  in  the  very 
familiar  objects  about  him.  It  looked 
at  him  with  round,  wondering  eyes 
from  the  peacock's  tail  in  the  Japan- 
ese screen,  and  leered  at  him  from 
the  queer  Egyptian  toggery  his  young 
wife  Elinor  had  gathered  together 
with  such  glee  scarcely  two  years  be- 
fore. 

Elinor!  The  name  seemed  sug- 
gestive of  something  he  did  not  un- 
derstand. Yet  he  felt  her  influence 
in  everything  about  him.  She  would 
come  out  soon,  he  thought,  from  the 
pretty  room  adjoining,  which  he  and 
she  had  shared  so  short  a  time  before. 

His  head  fell  heavily  upon  his  hand  ; 
his  eyes  were  closed.  Beneath  them 
dark  shadows  accentuated  the  unusual 
pallor  of  his  face. 

For  more  than  a  month  he  had  shut 
himself  up  in  the  house,  scarcely  ever 
leaving  it,  even  to  obtain  fresh  air. 
Friends  had  come  to  visit  him  now 
and  again.  He  had  received  them 
without  experiencing  any  sense  of 
gratitude,  and  with  a  mien  of  exag- 
gerated dolefulness. 

Terine,  at  the  request  of  Thorn- 
ton's aunt,  remained  with  him  to  look 
after  the  house  during  the  first  season 
of  his  mourning.  Terine!  It  was 
from  her  he  sought  most  to  conceal 
himself,  because  of  the  shameful  se- 
cret in  his  heart. 

It  seemed  impossible  for  him  to 
realize  the  truth,  even  after  this  lapse 


of  time,  or  to  comprehend  the  sense  of 
dramatic  unreality  that  seemed  to  be 
the  only  effect  of  it  all  upon  his  mind. 

Some  terrible  strain  was  over;  his 
nature  had  appreciated  that,  and  his 
mind,  had  sunk  into  a  peaceful  leth- 
argy of  relief. 

Now,  as  he  sat  alone  in  this  room, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  wife's 
death,  he  struggled  to  overcome  that 
other  feeling  which  existed  apart 
from  his  sorrow.  He  became  drowsy, 
and  slept.  In  his  sleep  he  heard 
silken  curtains  stirring  faintly,  like 
his  wife's  gown.  He  dreamed  that 
he  was  ill,  and  she  near  him,  tend- 
ing him  with  the  quiet  affection 
so  peculiarly  her  own.  He  could  see 
her  slight  form  bending  over  him,  and 
her  eyes,  looking  down,  seemed  to 
penetrate  into  the  very  core  of  his 
being.  Her  mere  presence  in  the 
dream  served  to  soothe  a  real  ache 
that  he  could  neither  locate  nor  de- 
fine. He  could  feel  her  hand,  warm 
and  tender,  and  yet  its  touch  was 
strange,  so  unlike  the  strong  pressure 
he  expected.  His  eyes  opened. 
Elinor's  cousin,  Terine,  stood  near 
him. 

Her  dark,  almond-shaped  eyes 
burned  strangely  under  their  lowered 
lashes.  As  he  looked,  he  felt  the  fever 
of  them  entering  his  veins,  and  he 
experienced  a  sense  of  emotional  fear, 
like  that  with  which  a  woodman  meets 
unexpectedly  the  eyes  of  some  wild 
thing  preparing  to  attack  him. 

"Dear  Bob,"  she  said,  her  voice, 
always  modulated,  lowered  with  infin- 
ite tenderness,  **  I  hate  to  wake  you, 
but — ^is  there  any  particular  wish  of 
hers  you  would  like  to  have  attended 
to?" 
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He  gazed  at  her  in  bewilderment. 

*  *  Wish?"  he  repeated.  *  *  Of  whose? 
I  don't  understand." 

**Any  wish  of — Elinor's,  any  wish 
about — ^her  things?"  Her  glance  shift- 
ed ;  she  touched  the  chair  on  which  he 
sat  with  her  long,  nervous  fingers,  that 
seemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  beau- 
tiful full  figure  and  lovely  face.  "  We 
are  going  to  put  them  away  to-day. 
I  thought  perhaps " 

He  was  still  staring  at  her;  he  made 
no  sound,  but  a  strange  grayish  pal- 
lor overspread  his  face. 

Then  he  rose.  **I  wish  to  go  in 
there,  "  he  said,  dully.  *  *  Don't  let  any- 
one come  in,  please." 

As  he  crossed  to  the  door  of  his 
wife's  room  Terine's  eyes  followed 
him.  Through  narrowed  lids  they 
measured  his  tall  form  with  a  glance 
of  calculating  admiration,  and  her 
full,  red  lips  met  each  other  more 
closely. 

Thornton  entered  the  half -open  door 
timidly,  and  closed  it  behind  him. 

The  room  was  cool  and  darkened; 
the  curtain  stirred,  making  the  sound 
that  had  haunted  his  dream.  This 
room  had  been  theirs  together;  all  the 
little  knick-knacks,  the  pictures,  the 
bureau  with  its  dainty  furnishings, 
spoke  to  him  of  her,  and  seemed  to 
harbor  in  some  mysterious  way  her 
very  living  identity. 

He  looked  searchingly  at  little  in- 
animate things;  his  eyes  avoided  the 
bed. 

Between  him  and  an  exquisite 
statuette  of  Aphrodite  seemed  to  rise 
the  dark,  passionate  face  of  Terine. 
Her  smile  was  like  an  insult  to  the 
room's  silence,  but  he  thrilled  under 
its  allurement. 

A  still  voice  said,  **You  are  free! 
you  are  free!"  He  heard  it  with  the 
same  sensation  as  that  of  a  child  who 
hears  a  playfellow  calling  as  he  stands 
between  the  knees  of  a  beloved  parent, 
listening  to  affectionate  admonition. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  room  seemed 
charged  with  tender  reproof. 

**  Elinor!"  He  spoke  the  name 
twice,  softly,  in  the  effort  to  ap- 
preciate more  clearly  the  truth  that 
he   seemed    incapable    of    grasping. 


Under  the  influence  of  a  great,  al- 
though undemonstrative  love  Elinor 
had  renounced  much  that  was  dear 
to  her  to  become  his  wife.  He 
had  loved  her  from  the  time  he 
first  saw  her,  but  his  love  had  been 
tempered  with  a  somewhat  subservi- 
ent awe  that  nearly  two  years  of  mar- 
ried life  had  not  lessened.  She  had 
controlled  him  by  the  strength  of  her 
reserved  nature,  keeping  his  exuber- 
ant spirit  in  check,  and  thus,  while 
preventing  satiety,  engendering  a 
vague  discontent,  of  which  he  himself 
was  scarcely  conscious. 

Slowly  there  had  developed  in  him 
a  spirit  of  quiet  revolt  against  the 
gentle  sovereignty  of  his  wife. 

The  element  of  selfishness  that  ex- 
ists, either  dormant  or  dominant,  in 
many  men  was  late  in  awakening  in 
Bob  Thornton,  for  it  had  been  his 
good  fortune  to  have  his  earliest  emo- 
tions aroused  by  onç  who  was  stronger 
than  he;  and  his  better  nature  had 
profited  by  the  finest  influence  a  man 
can  know — ^that  of  a  strong,  generous 
and  loving  woman. 

When  Death,  with  his  usual  fine 
discrimination,  had  become  enamored 
of  her,  his  rival,  Life,  warm  with  the 
fever  of  youth,  had  started  the  springs 
of  unconquerable  unrest  in  the  man. 
And  Life  in  this  case  was  personated 
by  Terine. 

Before  his  marriage,  Elinor's  cousin, 
with  all  her  subtle  femininity  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  had  by  a 
word  revealed  to  him  her  secret 
At  that  time  there  had  been  for  him 
but  one  woman.  He  saw  nothing  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  seeking  always, 
with  an  eager  hunger,  for  the  light  in 
hers  that  he  adored,  that  yet,  by  her 
calm  self-control,  was  so  often  with- 
held. Elinor  was,  unfortunately,  his 
first  love  ;  she  had  been  intended  by 
nature  to  be  the  last  love  of  a  fully 
developed  man.  Thornton  had  not 
been  fully  developed.  When  he  met 
her  he  was  but  twenty-five,  and  a  life 
of  scholarly  pursuit  and  ambitious 
endeavor  had  not  stunted  the  (quali- 
ties that  made  it  possible  for  hmi  to 
recognize  the  superiority  of  her  na- 
ture. He  gave  her,  wholly  and  solely, 
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all  that  was  best  of  himself,  all  that 
partook  of  God  in  his  nature,  and 
found  in  his  relations  to  her  a  joyous- 
ness  that  was  in  some  way  apart  from 
the  man. 

To  some  men  a  wife  is  a  necessity, 
to  others  an  excitement,  to  more  a 
reckless  indulgence,  and,  to  a  very 
few,  a  complement  of  self,  as  Elinor 
was  intended  to  be  to  him. 

Nearly  every  man  has  two  sides  to 
his  being — ^the  innocent,  godly,  flower- 
loving  boy  nature,  marked  only  by 
the  image  of  his  mother's  face  ;  and 
the  man  nature,  marked  by  the  har- 
ness of  existence,  hardened,  scarred, 
periodically  vicious,  and  contempt- 
uous of  the  things  loved  in  childhood. 
Between  the  two,  at  a  certain  age, 
there  exists  a  connecting  medium  of 
susceptible  emotions  by  which  the 
hand  of  a  woman  may  control  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  Thus,  under 
his  wife's  influence,  everything  good 
in  Thornton's  nature  had  been  brought 
to  the  fore  ere  the  evil  had  been  so 
much  as  stirred.  But  during  the  in- 
terval of  enforced  loneliness  during 
her  illness  he  had  been  taken  un- 
awares by  the  insidious  allurements 
of  the  beautiful  Terine. 

As  he  stood  there  near  his  wife's 
btireau,  with  all  the  sweet,  familiar 
objects  about  him  crying  out  as  with 
the  dead  woman's  voice,  he  felt  in 
himself  this  temptation  of  Terine  in 
conflict  with  the  reverence  and  an- 
guish that  the  room  seemed  to  impose. 
He  became  conscious  of  a  fretful 
desire  to  get  away  alone,  and  even  of 
a  hunger  for  a  cigar.  There  had  de- 
veloped in  him  of  late  a  spirit  of  self- 
indulgence  that  he  had  never  known 
under  Elinor's  influence;  a  sense  of 
irresponsibility,  even  of  recklessness, 
that  he  feared  to  investigate,  and  that 
made  him  feel,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  a  veritable  self -contempt. 

In  the  loneliness  of  the  room  he 
seemed  for  the  moment  like  a  stranger 
standing  by  his  old  self,  sneering  at 
the  faint  struggles  of  his  better  nature 
with  the  cruel  derision  of  a  coward. 
In  an  impulse  of  shame  he  turned 
toward  the  bed.  He  fell  on  his  knees 
by  the  side  of  it,  burying  his  face  in 


his  hands  quickly  that  he  might  not 
see  its  emptiness. 

Outside  the  door,  just  where  he 
had  left  her,  stood  Terine,  gravely 
thoughtful,  dreamily  beautiful,  a  pic- 
ture of  grace.  Her  lashes  lay  dark  on 
the  creamy  whiteness  of  her  cheek 
and  caught  on  their  silky  length  a  blue 
lustre  from  the  light  of  the  window. 
She  seemed  like  a  hovering  spirit  as 
she  stood  listening.  No  sound  reached 
her  from  within  save  the  curtains' 
faint  rustle.  She  smiled  a  little,  and 
opened  the  door  quietly. 

Thornton  was  still  kneeling,  with 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  She  ap- 
proached and  laid  her  hand  gently  on 
his  bowed  head.  A  warm  glow  in- 
fused his  blood  at  the  touch;  the 
lethargy  that  had  succeeded  the  weary- 
ing agony  in  his  mind  changed  sud- 
denly to  a  sort  of  deliriou^s  excite- 
ment. 

As  he  raised  his  head  he  beheld 
first  the  empty  bed.  It  was  like  a 
reproof.  A  sense  of  helplessness  set- 
tled upon  him,  like  that  which  Napo- 
leon must  have  experienced  in  the 
hour  when  he  first  realized  that  all 
connection  with  his  old  life  was  de- 
stroyed forever.  It  awoke  a  feeling 
of  revulsion  toward  the  woman  who 
stood  near  him.  Because  he  was  un- 
able to  fully  grasp  the  painful  signifi- 
cance of  it,  he  disliked  her  silent 
scrutiny.  Could  he  have  wept  or 
cried  aloud,  or  given  any  expression 
to  the  emotions  that  he  rather  felt 
called  upon  to  suffer  than  really  ex- 
perienced, her  presence  would  not 
have  jarred,  but,  as  it  was,  it  seemed 
to  harbor  an  insult  to  his  wife's  mem- 
ory. He  bowed  his  head  again  lower 
than  before. 

**  I  should  like  to  be  alone,"  he  said. 

Terine's  lids  fluttered  and  her  lips 
compressed.  "Forgive  me,"  she  re- 
turned, in  so  soft  a  tone  as  to  be 
scarcely  audible,  yet  one  which  con- 
veyed the  impression  of  reproach. 

With  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands 
Thornton  heard  the  faint  rustle  of  her 
skirts  as  she  departed.  All  thought 
of  his  dead  wife  vanished.  Against 
the  blackness  of  his  closed  eyes  he  saw 
Terine's  supple  form,  her  blue-black 
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hair  and  ivory  skin,  the  reproach  in 
her  eyes.  He  tried  to  pray,  to  feel 
sad,  straining  against  some  seductive 
allurement  of  the  senses  in  an  effort 
to  recall  vividly  any  incident  of  his 
life  with  Elinor  that  had  made  the  en- 
during hour  complete;  some  book 
they  had  read  together,  some  mighty 
subject  they  had  discussed  with  the 
even  comprehension  of  equally  poised 
minds.  But  while  he  struggled,  that 
other  influence  allured  him  with  re- 
sistless pertinacity.  *  *  Elinor  !  Elinor  !" 
he  groaned,  **come  back!  .  .  . 
Oh,  Gk)d!  don't  leave  me  like  this,  all 
of  you,  even  the  memory!" 

For  an  instant  a  glowing  recollec- 
tion of  their  intimate  relations,  of 
their  inseparable  wholeness  in  each 
other,  stirred  in  him  an  emotion  of 
self-pity.  It  was  not  that  the  young 
life,  so  beautiful  and  strongly  gen- 
erous, had  been  extinguished;  it  was 
that  part  of  himself  was  dead — the 
stronger  part.  Then  he  was  afraid, 
with  a  sudden  panic  of  fear,  as  if  a 
hand  that  had  steadied  his  bark  had 
been  withdrawn,  leaving  him  alone 
on  rough  waters. 

His  very  misery  made  his  mind  re- 
vert anew  to  the  other  influence. 
With  that  ever-recurring  thought  of 
Terine  came  a  reckless  desire  to  go  to 
her,  to  obtain  the  comfort  of  her  liv- 
ing sympathy. 

He  rose,  without  lifting  his  eyes, 
and  left  the  room. 

Terine  was  sitting  by  the  tea-room 
window,  her  chin  in  her  hand.  He 
took  a  seat  near  her.  They  sat  so  for 
a  few  moments  in  silence — sl  silence 
surcharged  with  pent  excitement. 

She  watched  him  furtively,  and 
though  his  eyes  were  averted,  he  felt 
the  scrutiny  of  hers. 

**You  must  get  away.  Bob,"  she 
said,  finally.  **Come  down  to  Lake- 
wood  for  a  week  or  two  ;  Aunt  Rachael 
and  I  are  going  down  Thursday." 

He  did  not  answer;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  rug,  his  head  bent  for- 
ward. To  her  he  appeared  the  per- 
sonification of  broken-hearted  dejec- 
tion ;  and  he  realized  that  he  appeared 
so,  even  while  there  was  in  his  mind 
a  vivid  picture  of  Lakewood,  and  of 


himself  walking  with  her  in  the  sun- 
light of  early  Spring. 

The  significance  of  his  bereavement 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  relation  to  him- 
self; he  craved  bodily  comfort,  ease 
and  indulgence.  The  check-rein  of 
his  life  had  relaxed  with  the  removal 
of  its  better  incentive,  and,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  man-instincts  in  him,  his 
nature  began  to  awaken  to  a  new  free- 
dom that  it  had  never  consciously 
craved — a,  freedom  that  meant  merely 
a  release  from  absolute  contentment 
of  mind  and  subjection  of  body. 

He  raised  his  head,  and  his  eyes 
met  hers.  Beneath  her  glance  he 
trembled,  translating  into  it  a  mad- 
dening meaning.  Its  effect  was  like 
a  draught  of  brandy.  He  rose  un- 
steadily and  walked  away. 

"Don't  look  at  me!"  he  said,  be- 
tween  his  teeth.  **  For  God's  sake, 
let  me  be  alone  with — ^my  sorrow." 

Terine  looked  after  him  oddly;  she 
understood  his  mood  better  than  did 
he,  and  recognized,  with  a  woman's 
quick  discernment,  the  power  she  had 
attained  over  him. 

*'  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  library?" 
she  said,  gently.  "The  others  will 
be  here  soon,  and  their  talk  will  an- 
noy you.  I  know  how  you  feel,  Bob, 
dear.  Light  a  cigar,  and  try  to  keep 
your  thoughts  off — things." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her;  his 
face  softened.  *'  I  am  heartbroken," 
he  said,  dully.  "You  know  that, 
don't  you?" 

She  drew  near  to  him.  *  *  Know  it?" 
she  said,  in  a  tone  of  infinite  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness.  Then  she  took 
his  hand  between  her  long,  warm 
hands  and  looked  up  into  his  face. 
"Poor  boy!" 

Their  eyes  met  and  blasphemed  the 
silence. 

Something  like  fire  passed  into  his 
veins  at  her  touch,  and  the  look  she 
gave  him  burned  into  his  soul.  It 
was  like  a  blighting  sun  on  the  gar- 
den of  his  life,  where  all  that  was 
beautiful  had  grown  in  a  sort  of  un- 
ending morning. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I'll  go  to  Lakewood," 
he  said,  faintly.  Then  he  moved  to 
the  door.     "  I  seem  to  feel  it  all  so 
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deeply  to-day.  .  .  .  Let  no  one 
touch  her  things;  no  one  but  you. 
You  do  everjrthing,  Terine,  only  you  ; 
she  would  wish  it  so." 

Thornton  paced  the  library  in  rest- 
less excitement,  with  which  was  min- 
gled a  strangely  reckless  joy  that  made 
him  despise  himself.  He  locked  his 
hands  back  of  him  with  painful  force, 
and  tried  hard  to  be  sad. 

**  My  wife  is  dead,"  he  said,  half- 
aloud,  **dead!  Elinor!  I  shall  never 
see  her  again!" 

Outside  a  man  wascr3âng,  **  Straw- 
berries !     Strawberries  !" 

The  sound  entered  his  mind  and 
echoed  over  and  over  again  like  a  cry 
of  his  own,  changing  strangely  into 
*'  I  am  free!  I  am  free!" 

He  sank  into  a  low  easy-chair  and 
lighted  a  cigar.  With  the  first  fra- 
grant puff  of  smoke  his  nature  relaxed 
into  a  sweet  repose. 

He  saw  again  the  subtle  question 
in  Terine's  eyes;  the  face  so  beautiful 
in  its  creamy  whiteness;  the  flexible, 
I)eculiarly  formed  lips,  moving  under 
every  breath  of  emotion.  With  his 
eyes  half -closed  he  felt  her  near  him 
again — ^the  glowing  warmth  of  her, 
the  caressing  tenderness,  the  subtle 
and  powerful  femininity  that  drugged 
his  senses  like  some  elixir  of  dreams. 
He  trembled  with  the  consciousness 
that,  were  the  experience  to  be  re- 
peated, some  force  in  him  would  give 
way,  and  an  ache  which  existed  back 
of  that  would  be  stilled. 

Terine,  too,  was  restless,  but  being 
a  woman,  she  could  find  no  solace  in 
the  deceptions  of  fantasy.  Her  na- 
ture was  stirred  by  a  fierce  impa- 
tience. He  was  the  one  love  of  her 
life,  representing  a  desire  that  com- 
pletely possessed  her  passionate 
will. 

**  I  must  get  him  away,"  she  said, 
as  she  stared,  unseeing,  before  her. 
She  sat  thus  for  a  longtime.  **  Poor 
Elinor!"  she  breathed  at  last.  Her 
face  softened  for  a  moment.  Then 
her  lips  tightened  and  her  brows 
lowered.  **  But  it  is  better  so.  It 
would  have  happened  sooner  or  later; 
it  is  better  that  she  cannot  know  and 


suffer.     Oh,   God! 
love  him!" 


I    love    him!    I 


Four  days  later  Thornton  found 
himself  at  Lakewood,  walking  with 
Terine  through  the  pine  woods. 

He  was  neither  sad  nor  happy,  but 
in  that  intermediate  mood  which  is 
like  a  coma  of  the  spirit,  and  is  the 
ultimate  state  of  prolonged  emotion. 
He  wished  to  be  with  her  always, 
dreading  solitude,  and  yet  suflEering 
a  strange  sense  of  irritation  from  the 
very  satisfaction  of  her  presence. 

In  the  evenings,  with  the  full  moon 
above  them,  and  with  soft  breezes 
sighing  in  the  ever-faithful  firs  and 
balmy  with  the  breath  of  Spring,  they 
would  often  walk  or  sit  in  silence — a 
silence  fraught  with  its  own  meaning 
to  each.  She  saw  it  was  the  calm 
after  the  storm,  and  waited  for  the 
sunshine  to  follow.  He  recognized 
what  seemed  the  sweet  subserviency 
of  her  mood  to  his,  and  translated  it, 
with  a  tender  glow  at  his  heart,  as  in- 
effable sympathy. 

Without  stopping  to  investigate  his 
need  of  sympathy,  he  permitted,  nay, 
wished,  her  attitude  toward  him  to 
masquerade  in  this  guise  while  he 
tried  to  ignore  her  individuality,  and 
to  regard  her  congeniality  to  him  as 
merely  feminine  and  as  that  of  a 
relative  of  his  wife.  In  this  attitude 
there  seemed  some  apology  for  his 
weakness  in  remaining  with  her  and 
seeing  her  daily,  week  after  week. 

But  after  a  time  it  became  a  strug- 
gle for  him  to  close  his  mind  to  the 
underlying  significance  of  her  bear- 
ing, which  grew  less  guarded.  Her 
eyes  challenged  him;  the  touch  of 
her  hand  on  his  arm  seemed  charged, 
at  times,  with  a  thrillingly  emotional 
suggestion.  The  periods  of  silence 
lost  their  peaceful  calm. 

*'I  have  never  known  any  other 
man  of  your  age  to  look  on  life  in 
that  way,"  she  was  saying,  one  after- 
noon, in  answer  to  some  remark  of 
his,  as  they  sat  on  a  bench  near  the 
lake.  "Boys,  who  have  known  only 
artificial  emotions,  believe  that  they 
can  love  but  once;  men  who  have 
lived  know  better." 
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"Then  I  have  never  lived,"  he 
said,  doggedly;  **  and  if  to  live  means 
to  have  every  beautiful  theory  of  life 
destroyed,  I  should  prefer  to  stagnate.  " 

The  words  were  a  poor  disguise  to 
the  struggle  he  was  undergoing.  She 
gave  him  a  side  glance  of  pitjring 
amusement,  which  she  did  not  intend 
he  should  see;  but  Thornton  looked 
up  on  the  instant,  and  as  he  beheld 
the  light  in  her  eyes  and  the  unsteady 
smile  on  her  lips,  which  became  sym- 
pathetically grave  under  his  glance, 
his  color  changed  quickly. 

**We  were  speaking  generally,  I 
thought,"  she  said,  quietly,  and  looked 
away  from  him  with  a  slight  fluttering 
of  her  lovely  lashes.  **  It  will  be  best 
not  to  be  personal — if  we  can  help  it.  " 
The  last  words  were  spoken  softly, 
and  were  intense  with  deep  feeling. 

He  leaned  near  to  her,  bending  his 
head,  so  that  his  whispered  words 
might  reach  her.  *  *  There  is  something 
about  you,"  he  said,  **that  both  al- 
lures and  repels  me  ;  I  don't  know  if 
I  hate  or  love  you."  He  spoke  fierce- 
ly, but  although  she  felt  his  quick 
breath  on  her  cheek  she  did  not  stir. 

He  rose  suddenly  and  stood  look- 
ing across  the  lake.  **I*m  going 
away,"  he  said,  brusquely. 

**When?"  she  asked,  after  a  mo- 
ment. 

**  Immediately — to-morrow." 

She  made  no  protest.  Her  silence 
goaded  him  to  passionate  anger;  he  at 
once  dreaded  and  longed  to  have  her 
give  some  sign  that  might  excuse  in 
him  an  impetuous  outbreak. 

**Why  should  I  stay  here,  eating 
my  heart  out?"  he  went  on,  irritably. 
**  You  cannot  understand — and  what 
do  you  care,  after  all?" 

The  intemperate  childishness  of  the 
words  made  her  smile  a  little.  **  That 
is  like  a  man,"  she  said,  with  gentle 
reproach. 

He  looked  down  at  her,  then  seated 
himself  beside  her.  "  Would  you  care 
if  I  go?"  he  asked,  unsteadily.  *  *  What 
difference  could  it  make  to  you?" 

**  I  should  not  like  to  think  of  your 
being  all  alone,  feeling  as  you  do." 
There  was  in  her  tone  an  accent  of 
reproof    which    chilled     him.      The 


weak,  half -formed  desire  to  draw  her 
close  to  him,  to  speak  to  her  delirious 
words,  faded  imder  a  bitter  self-re- 
proach. 

He  felt  toward  her  what  exactly 
she  had  intended  he  should  feel — a 
sense  of  shame,  mingled  with  in- 
stinctive appreciation  of  her  seeming 
respect  for  his  wife's  memory.  The 
feeling  puzzled  and  piqued  him  as  to 
her  real  attitude  toward  him. 

Terine  was  too  clever  a  woman  not 
to  realize  how  important  a  factor 
was  time  in  the  accomplishment 
of  her  aims,  and  how  untrustworthy 
are  immature  developments.  Having 
sown  her  seed,  with  a  daring  of 
which  only  such  natures  are  capable, 
in  the  very  blood  of  his  first  great 
sorrow,  her  influence  had  grown  in 
the  wound,  filling  and  disguising  it 
as  a  wayward  vine  conceals  the  gap- 
ing of  splintered  rock.  After  a  time, 
therefore,  she  even  persuaded  him  to 
go  away.  With  instinctive  reasoning 
she  decided  that  a  limited  separation 
would  be  advantageous  to  her  plans. 

And  he,  inspired  by  the  nature 
of  his  wife,  fancied  he  saw  in  her  atti- 
tude a  noble  incentive  and  a  self-sac- 
rificing delicacy. 

It  was  in  obedience  to  his  own  in- 
terpretation of  her  advice  that  he 
determined,  after  a  moral  struggle, 
to  go  to  Europe.  The  news  of  his 
decision  was  a  shock  to  Terine,  for, 
in  advising  him  to  go  away,  she  had 
not  stipulated  for  so  decided  a  separa- 
tion. 

The  evening  he  told  her  of  his  de- 
cision they  were  seated  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  her  aunt's  town  house. 
She  did  not  stir  for  an  instant,  merely 
repeating  the  words,  with  gentle  inter- 
rogation :  *  *  To  Europe  ?" 

"Yes;  I  have  been  thinking  over 
what  you  advised,"  returned  Thorn- 
ton. **  You  are  right,  Terine,  I  need 
a  decided  change.  Somehow —  Oh,  I 
despise  myself,  and  I  don't  wonder 
that  you  have  a — contempt  for  me." 
He  spoke  softly,  with  a  certain  trem- 
ulous restraint  eloquent  of  the  half- 
weak  and  half -determined  mood  that 
possessed  him. 

She    gave    him  a  slow,  searching 
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glance.  As  she  read  the  emotion  in 
his  face  by  the  averted  eyes  and 
twitching  lips,  that  revealed  how 
shallowly  his  determination  concealed 
a  weak  yearning  for  some  sign  in  her 
that  might  excuse  his  renouncing  it, 
she  imderstood  in  a  flash  how  her 
threatening  impulse  to  stay  him  would 
destroy  his  faith  in  her.  It  was  a 
question  of  self-control  if  she  was  to 
win;  she  realized  this,  and  lowered 
her  eyes  lest  an  anxious  gleam  might 
undo  his  resolve. 

Although  his  proposed  departure 
contained  the  threatening  possibility 
of  new  and  perhaps  alluring  elements 
entering  his  life,  she  felt  that  her 
best  policy  was  to  meet  it  with  the 
same  strength  as  that  with  which  she 
had  proposed  their  separation. 

Thornton  watched  her,  drinking  in 
her  splendid  beauty  with  ill-controlled 
ardor,  and  expectant  of  some  tender 
word  to  prevent  his  going,  some  evi- 
dence of  sentimental  regret  that  might 
excuse  his  venting  the  passion  that 
surged  below  an  artificial  calm,  and 
above  a  vague,  but  deep-rooted  dread 
of  the  very  thing  he  craved. 

**How  long  shall  you  be  away?" 
she  asked,  bending  her  head  as  she 
turned  an  opal  ring  that  encircled  her 
slender  finger  like  a  hoop  of  flame. 

He  looked  at  his  boots.  *  *  Probably 
into  the  Fall,"  he  returned,  dully. 

There  was  a  silence.  To  both 
the  faint  ticking  of  the  French  clock 
became  apparent,  and,  like  a  flash, 
there  returned  to  their  minds  the 
thought  of  a  room  scented  faintly 
with  sandalwood,  where  such  a  tick- 
ing had  mingled  with  the  soft  rustle 
of  curtains,  which  now,  in  memory,  was 
like  the  stirring  of  ghostly  garments. 
They  felt  again  the  significant  still- 
ness of  that  other  room,  and  for  the 
briefest  space  of  time  their  spirits 
separated  as  if  someone  stood  between 
them  silently. 

Then  Terine  revolted.  She  put 
the  memory  away  with  a  passionate 
movement  that  brought  Thornton 
back,  with  a  sense  of  pleasure,  to  the 
living  presence.  It  was  a  return  to 
his  new  identity,  that  which  her  in- 
fluence created  and  stimulated.     He 


was  glad  to  return.  Of  late  he  had 
deliberately  put  away  the  thought  of 
Elinor  whenever  it  occurred,  indulg- 
ing, as  a  counteraction,  any  inclina- 
tion that  might  happen  to  possess  him 
at  the  moment.  This  palpable  change 
in  him  even  Terine  could  not  wholly 
approve.  She  began  to  miss  in  him 
a  certain  refinement  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  subtler  points  of  life  which 
had  formerly  charmed  her.  He 
showed  less  self-control,  was  more 
irritable,  and  evinced  that  insatiable 
and  unscrupulous  greed  for  sensation 
which  characterizes  men  who  live 
only  for  the  present.  All  this  ap- 
pealed intensely  to  her  temperament, 
but  the  woman  in  her  grieved  for 
what  he  had  lost. 

**  You  will  go — where?"  she  asked, 
quietly. 

''Probably  to  Italy." 

Italy,  in  his  susceptible  condition  ! 
Across  her  mind  flashed  a  vision  of 
beautiful,  dark-eyed  women,  moon- 
light and  balconies,  music  and  flow- 
ers. 

**Why  Italy?"  she  said.  ''You 
should  go  to  an  invigorating  climate. 
In  your  condition  Italy  would  only 
depress  you  more.  Go  to  Norway  or 
—Scotland — some  place  where  your 
environment  will  serve  as  a  tonic, 
rather  than  weaken  you  with  emo- 
tional excitements.  " 

He  looked  at  her  thoughtfully. 
"You're  a  strange  woman,"  he  said, 
softly,  and  his  grave  scrutiny  un- 
nerved her  almost  to  the  point  of 
throwing  her  reason  to  the  winds  and 
imploring  him  not  to  leave  her.  She 
clenched  her  hand  till  the  ring  cut 
cruelly  into  her  fingers  before  the 
impulse  passed  ;  then  she  said,  quietly, 
with  a  little  smile,  at  once  tender 
and  indifferent,  "  In  what  way?" 

"Why  do  you  want  to  be  rid  of 
me?"  he  asked,  in  answer.  "Are 
you  tired?" 

"I  am  considering  only  your  own 
happiness,  Bob." 

'*Do  you  think,  then,  I  shall  be 
happy  ten  thousand  miles  away,  that 
you  choose  Norway  or  Scotland  for 
me  fb  visit  alone?" 

"Yes;   only   such   a  journey   can 
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divide  the  past  from  the  present," 
she  replied,  softly,  realizing  with 
fright,  as  soon  as  the  words  were 
spoken,  how  much  more  they  ex- 
pressed than  she  had  intended. 

He  leaned  toward  her,  growing 
pale.  His  eyes  were  fixed  sternly 
and  questioningly  on  her  averted 
face.  **  You  mean — "  he  began,  then 
paused.  Presently,  in  a  changed 
tone,  he  went  on:  **Yes,  you  are 
right,  Terine.  I  have  never  seen 
Scotland.     Ill  go  there.  " 

That  was  all,  but  his  words  brought 
a  pain  to  her  heart  that  grew  to  a  ter- 
rible dread  after  his  departure. 

During  the  five  long  days  of  his 
voyage  she  missed  him  terribly.  He 
had  filled  a  vacancy  in  her  life  which 
no  other  man  had  occupied — that  va- 
cancy where  a  woman's  god,  master, 
or  child  is  set,  and  by  the  adequate 
occupancy  of  which  existence  is  made 
complete.  Terine  was  a  type  of 
those  women  created  by  man  him- 
self through  generation  upon  genera- 
tion of  servile  adoration  ;  who  live  by 
men,  and  in  whom  many  of  the  quali- 
ties supposed  to  be  necessary  to  wom- 
en are  absolutely  lacking;  beings  of 
world-cultured  passions,  with  whose 
composition  God  has  had  very  little  to 
do. 

When  the  time  necessary  for  a  let- 
ter to  reach  her  expired  without  any 
word  coming  from  him  she  was  in 
despair.  She  blamed  herself,  not 
him,  feeling  that  her  decision  had 
been  premature,  her  calculations 
fool's  play.  Two  weeks  had  sufficed 
to  cool  the  fever  with  which  her  pres- 
ence had  made  his  eyes  bum.  Why 
had  she  sent  him  away  in  his  impres- 
sionable mood?  After  all,  if  she  had 
permitted  him  to  speak  there  would 
have  existed  a  tie  between  them,  at 
least;  even  if  he  loved  her  less,  he 
would  have  been  hers  ! 

She  had  suffered  a  good  deal  for 
this  man,  more  than  he  or  anyone 
guessed.  When  he  married  her 
cousin  it  had  almost  broken  her 
spirit,  for,  in  loving  him,  she  had 
humbled  herself  in  a  way  doubly 
severe  to  one  of  her  temperament. 
Such  women  suffer  intensely  because 


their  emotions  are  all  self-centred 
To  the  egotist,  love  denied  is  as  cruel 
as  death. 

On  the  twentieth  day  after  Thorn- 
ton's departure  she  began  to  meditate 
means  of  bringing  him  back  to  her. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  room  where 
they  had  last  been  together;  for  the 
fifth  time  she  had  written  to  him  and 
destroyed  the  letter.  She  knew  the 
treachery  of  written  words,  and 
dreaded  lest  the  effect  of  absence 
and  distance  might  have  so  changed 
his  mood  as  to  render  what  she  should 
write  only  an  additional  incentive  to 
their  separation.  The  anxiety  had 
made  her  nervous.  Like  a  general 
who  has  made  his  first  mauvais  coup^ 
she  was  stung  by  self -contempt,  telling 
herself  it  was  by  her  own  stupidity  that 
she  had  lost  him.  There  appeared 
to  be  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that 
was  to  go  to  him,  to  bring  the 
power  of  her  personality  to  bear  upon 
him.  Then  her  eyes  became  fierce 
with  rebellion  against  her  own  pas- 
sion. 

**Why  should  I  want  him?"  she 
thought.  **  Is  there  any  strength  in 
such  a  man?  Even  as  he  watched  his 
young  wife  die,  he  loved  me,  and 
now " 

She  glanced  up  at  the  sound  of  some- 
one approaching,  to  behold  Thornton 
standing  in  the  doorway.  He  looked 
thinner  and  paler;  his  splendid  eyes, 
that  were  fixed  on  her,  were  sunken. 
She  stared  at  him  with  a  look  almost 
of  fear. 

**  I  had  to  come  back,"  he  said,  con- 
strainedly, as  he  crossed  the  room  and 
stood  with  his  hand  clutching  the  back 
of  a  chair.     **  I  missed  the  first  ship." 

Terine  rose  in  a  storm  of  conflict- 
ing emotions.  In  her  clenched  hand 
were  the  fragments  of  the  letter  she 
had  written  him. 

As  her  surprise  passed  there  came 
to  her  a  strange  dissatisfaction  that  he 
should  be  there,  a  sense  of  irritation 
against  him  that  she  had  never  felt 
during  the  anguish  caused  by  his  ab- 
sence and  silence.  Then  she  recog- 
nized the  absolute  self -surrender  ex- 
pressed in  his  face,  and  realized,  with 
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a  thrill  of  somewhat  contemptuous  tri- 
umph, that  the  victory  she  had  thought 
lost  was  wholly  hers. 

Her  silence  and  seeming  indiflEer- 
ence,  that  greeted  the  joyous  glow  with 
which  he  came  into  her  presence  and 
realized  the  sweet  familiarity  of  the 
room,  inspired  Thornton  with  an  un- 
reasoning fear  that  his  return  meant 
nothing  to  her.  **  Have  you  nothing 
to  say?"  he  asked,  unsteadily. 

She  raised  her  head  a  little,  and  he 
saw  her  beautiful  lips,  with  the  light 
on  them,  curve  slightly  with  tender 
amusement.  Instantly  some  element 
of  self-possession  in  him  gave  way  ;  his 
brain  whirled. 

"  Why  did  you  return  so  soon?"  she 
asked.  Whereupon  he  strode  toward 
her,  blindly,  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

**  Because  I  can't  live  without  you  !" 
he  said,  with  reckless  passion.  **  Be- 
cause  " 

As  he  felt  her  relaxed  form  leaning 
against  him,  the  warm  life  in  her  re- 
sponding to  his,  with  her  glorious 
head  thrown  back  upon  his  shoulder, 
the  lips  half-parted,  the  eyes  half- 
closed,  all  meaning  of  speech  left  him. 
He  bent  over,  and  their  lips  met  lin- 
geringly.  The  kiss  brought  a  delirious 
content,  beyond  which  there  seemed 
nothing,  neither  memory  nor  hope. 

**  We  would  be  happy  together,"  he 
whispered.  **  Terine,  will  you  come 
into  my  life  and  fill  the — ^make  it 
complete?     Tell  me  that  you  will." 

For  answer  she  kissed  him  again, 
with  a  slow  and  deliberate  abandon 
that  overpowered  his  senses,  as  might 
some  insidious  opiate. 

Late  in  the  day,  when  he  had  left 
her,  and  while  a  sense  of  his  new 
obligation  to  her  weighed  on  him 
strangely,  there  came  to  him  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  visit  the  little  home 
where  the  two  years  of  his  married 
life  had  been  passed. 

The  place  was  dark  and  silent.  The 
furniture  and  pictures  were  wrapped 
in  white  sheets  and  netting.  In  the 
little  tea-room  a  scent  of  sandalwood 
greeted  him  like  a  voice  long  absent  ; 
it  stirred  in  him  a  deep  pang  of  an- 
guish and  loss. 


There  seemed  to  be  someone  in  the 
room  whose  presence  was  a  strangely 
penetrating  reproach.  He  opened  the 
shutter  a  little  because  he  feared  the 
shadow  and  silence — and  the  presence. 

Then  he  dragged  the  sheet  from 
her  favorite  chair.  As  he  beheld  the 
familiar  upholstery  he  saw  her  again; 
not  the  woman,  but  the  angel  spirit 
that  had  predominated  the  woman. 
He  felt  again  the  cowardly  shrinking 
of  his  nature  before  her  eyes,  a  des- 
perate hatred  of  the  lie  he  had  lived 
during  the  last  two  months  of  her  life, 
and  shame  for  his  treason  to  her 
memory  during  the  seven  months 
since  her  death. 

On  the  desk  by  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  work  lay  a  pile  of  man- 
uscript— his  last  literary  effort.  There 
came  to  his  mind  a  vivid  recollection 
of  her,  sitting  by  that  desk  in  a  flow- 
ing lavender  wrapper,  her  small  head 
bowed  over  his  work,  her  beautiful 
hand  tracing  and  pruning  it  with  the 
interest  and  pride  of  a  mother.  In 
his  earlier  life  poverty  had  lashed  his 
ambition  and  subjugated  him  to  the 
control  of  such  a  woman  ;  later,  wealth 
had  come  unexpectedly,  from  a  dis- 
tant relative  whose  heir  he  had  never 
dreamed  to  be.  It  was  shortly  after 
that  Elinor  fell  ill  ;  possibly  through 
a  kind  prescience  of  the  God  who 
ruled  her  life.  Now,  as  he  looked  on 
this  work  of  her  hand  intersecting  his 
own  lines,  it  seemed  like  an  inarticu- 
late voice  pleading  for  his  lost  ambi- 
tion and  neglected  duty. 

In  remembering  her  there  was  no 
discrimination  of  sex,  and  no  regret 
for  her  as  a  woman  ;  he  suffered  be- 
cause with  her  he  had  lost  a  part  of 
himself  which  he  felt  could  never  be 
regained.  In  this  persuasion  was  em- 
bodied a  compunction  of  conscience 
that  brought  about  a  certain  reckless 
dread  of  investigating  what  he  had 
lost,  like  that  known  by  one  who  has 
committed  a  crime  in  a  rash  moment 
by  which  his  righteousness  is  forever 
destroyed. 

It  was  growing  very  dark  ;  across 
the  room  gray  shadows  fell  oddly.  He 
sank  into  a  chair  and  closed  his  eyes. 

He  became  aware  of  outside  sotmds, 
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the  tread  of  horses,  the  hum  of  auto- 
mobiles, the  various  audible  indica- 
tions of  extravagant  life.  Through 
the  open  window  drifted  the  fragrance 
of  a  cigar.  He  thought  of  dinner, 
and  realized  that  he  was  hungry.  He 
yawned  with  deliberate  noisiness  and 
stretched  himself;  he  wished  to  re- 
pudiate the  judgment  of  the  room's 
silence. 

As  he  closed  the  window  he  said, 
aloud,  **  ril  sell  the  place.  Why 
should  I  cling  to  sentimentalities?  I 
am  young — why  should  I  not  do  as 
every  man  does  who  has  to  live?  My 
life  is  changed — changed  forever,  and 
I  might  as  well  make  the  best  of  it." 

He  crossed  the  room  without  look- 
ing at  anything.  The  street  door 
closed  behind  him  with  a  clang. 

At  dinner  he  drank  heavily;  then 
he  went  to  Terine  in  a  delightful 
state  of  susceptibility. 

He  found  her  in  the  Turkish  room, 


reclining  on  a  divan  amid  mountains 
of  downy  pillows  and  under  a  high 
lamp,  by  the  light  of  which  she  was 
dipping  languidly  into  a  luxurious 
volume  of  Swinburne's  poems.  As 
Thornton  appeared  she  laid  the  book 
aside,  and  clasping  her  hands  behind 
her  head,  leaned  back  with  easeful 
grace  into  the  pillows.  She  looked 
enchanting;  her  white  arms  gleamed 
in  the  dull  light,  and  in  her  eyes 
were  alluringly  mingled  reproof  and 
love. 

"Well,  have  you  had  a  pleasant 
day?"  she  asked,  with  playful  irony. 
**I  was  beginning  to  think  you  had 
started  again  for  Scotland." 

He  sat  down  beside  her  heavily 
and  drew  her  to  him  almost  roughly. 
**  I  have  been  settling  my  account 
with  the  past,"  he  said.  **  I  closed  it 
to-day  forever.  " 

Then  he  kissed  her  on  the  brow 
and  eyes  and  mouth. 


»b^ 


CIRCUMSTANCES 

AN  iron-willed  giant  rules  my  life; 
He  thwarts  my  every  wish  and  aim, 
And  jeering,  turns  to  travesty 
My  grasp  at  Fame. 


He  hears  me  give  the  rover's  cry. 
And  straightway  pins  me  to  one  spot, 

One  narrow  comer  on  the  map— 
A  ground- worm's  lot. 


He  blinds  the  eyes  of  him  I  love. 
And  holds  me  down  with  those  I  hate; 

Cowering,  I  curse  my  tangled  life, 
And  call  it  Fate. 


To  whimper  at  the  gods — what  use? 

'Twere  only  making  cowardice  weak; 
Smile  at  life's  irony — and  turn 

The  other  cheek. 


C  B.  C. 
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THE   UNUSUAL  THING 


By  Ruth  Milne 


MRS.  MARTIN  sat  at  the  inlaid 
desk  in  the  library,  alter- 
nately writing  and  staring 
absently  at  her  oblivious  husband. 
Obviously,  she  was  writing  a  letter; 
obviously,  also,  the  letter  was  diffi- 
cult to  write.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
sort  of  letter  that  a  woman  might  be 
expected  to  write  in  her  own  rooms 
behind  closed  doors  ;  but  Mrs.  Martin 
was  continually  under  the  necessity  of 
doing  the  unusual  thing  in  order  to 
live  up  to  her  conception  of  herself  as 
an  unusual  woman.  Gradually  the 
periods  of  writing  diminished  in  num- 
ber and  length,  and  finally  lapsed  en- 
tirely into  meditation — ^patently  con- 
cerning some  still  more  unusual  thing 
to  be  done.  Her  thoughts  were  accom- 
panied by  little  smiles  denoting  sat- 
isfaction and  frowns  denoting  diffi- 
culty. 

Mrs.  Martin  was  young,  good-look- 
ing and  well-to-do;  Mrs.  Martin  had 
been  married  over  two  years,  and  had 
yet  to  discover  what  it  was  to  be 
thwarted  in  a  serious  wish;  yet  Mrs. 
Martin  was  not  happy.  She  was,  on 
the  contrary,  so  distinctly  unhappy  as 
to  be  in  the  act  of  composing  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Martin  explaining  that  life 
with  him  had  become  unendurable, 
and  that  she  was  about  to  leave  him 
to  go  with  one  who  satisfied  the  inner 
longings  of  a  nature  that  he,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, had  wholly  failed  to  comprehend. 
That  was  the  substance  of  the  first 
sentence  in  her  letter.  So  much  had 
been  easy  to  write,  and  it  had 
strongly  appealed  to  Mrs.  Martin's 
sense  of  the  unusual  to  write  it  after 
dinner  in  the  library,  with  Mr.  Martin 
reading  his  newspaper  before  the  fire. 
What  she  had  failed  to  realize  before- 


hand was  the  difficulty  of  completing 
the  undertaking — a,  difficulty  that 
grew  more  and  more  marked  with 
every  glance  at  her  imsuspecting  hus- 
band. 

In  order  to  make  the  writing  of  such 
a  letter  even  moderately  easy,  a 
woman  must  be  either  greatly 
wronged  or  greatly  in  love  with  an- 
other man.  When  she  began  to  write 
Mrs.  Martin  was  fully  convinced  that 
she  possessed  both  these  requisites. 
Clever,  charming  and  thoroughly 
spoiled,  from  her  motherless  child- 
hood through  two  years  of  a  childless 
marriage,  she  had  early  learned  to 
blame  anyone  rather  than  herself  if 
life  failed  to  meet  her  brightest  expec- 
tations. Existence  was  monotonous — 
then  her  marriage  was  a  failure.  She 
was  unhappy — her  husband  must  be  at 
fault.  Mr.  Martin  was  not  fond  of 
poetry — ^blinded  by  passion,  she  had 
blundered  into  marriage  with  a  man 
whose  tastes  and  interests  were  be- 
neath her. 

The  situation  is  not  uncommon; 
given  time  and  the  absence  of 
temptation,  it  may  right  itself,  but 
she  was  given  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  With  the  first  weakening  of  her 
inward  loyalty  toward  her  husband, 
there  appeared  a  man  who  so  evident- 
ly possessed  the  graces  which  her  hus- 
band lacked  that  she  forgot  to  notice 
that  he  as  evidently  lacked  the  virtues 
which  her  husband  possessed.  They 
dallied  along  the  path  of  a  sentimental 
friendship,  meeting  first  at  teas,  which 
he  frequented  only  to  protest  his  de- 
testation of  them,  and  later,  and  more 
often,  at  her  own  house. 

Mr.  Martin,  after  meeting  him  once, 
always  departed  for  the  club  af  the 
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sound  of  his  voice  in  the  hall — o, 
procedure  that  Mrs.  Martin  outwardly 
deplored. 

**  I  don't  see  why  you  won't  ever 
wait  and  see  Ted,"  she  complained, 
one  evening,  as  he  was  slipping  on  his 
coat  preparatory  to  departure.  *'  He's 
so  very  congenial  to  me  ;  in  fact,  our 
dispositions  are  almost  identical.  " 

Her  husband  nodded. 

**As  a  woman,  Alice,  you're  a 
dream,"  he  said.  **  As  a  man,  you'd 
be  a  tame  cat.  I  don't  like  cats  my- 
self, "  and  he  gently  set  down  the  fluffy 
Angora  kitten  that  was  climbing  up 
his  trouser-leg.  Ted,  coming  later, 
petted  the  kitten  and  read  Shelley, 
with  interludes  in  which  he  and  Mrs. 
Martin  exclaimed  over  the  remark- 
able similarity  of  their  tastes. 

If  Ted  Langham  had  been  merely 
*'a  tame  cat"  the  friendship  would 
have  run  its  course  and  vanished  into 
nothingness.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
possessed  of  a  few  masculine  ideas, 
which,  instigated  by  persistent  and  in- 
creasing gossip,  suddenly  rose  up  and 
declared  him  to  be  desperately,  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  Mrs.  Martin.  The 
awful  secret  remained  his  two  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  confided  it, 
with  remorse  and  self-condemnation, 
to  Mrs.  Martin — who  listened.  When 
a  married  woman  listens  to  another 
man's  love-making,  the  result  is  easy 
to  prophesy»  provided  the  man  be 
persistent.  From  self-reproaches  Ted 
went  to  regrets,  and  from  regrets  to 
affinities  ;  and  the  step  from  discover- 
ing that  two  people  are  affinities  to 
proving  that  they  ought,  therefore,  to 
disregard  all  the  laws  of  Grod  and  man, 
is  not  such  a  stride  when  taken  in  the 
path  of  sentimentalism.  One  of  Ted's 
numerous  wild-cat  investments  turned 
out  well,  they  set  the  day  for  elope- 
ment, and  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
set  that  Mrs.  Martin  turned  from  her 
letter  of  farewell  to  meditation. 

The  meditation  seemed  at  last  to 
amount  to  something,  for  she  rose, 
turned  down  the  lights,  settled  herself 
comfortably  on  a  sofa  just  out  of  range 
of  the  firelight,  and  said,  rather 
tremulously: 

•'^Oh,  Dick!" 


**  Yes?"  said  her  husband,  not  look- 
ing up  from  his  paper. 

**  I — I  got  a  letter  from  a  girl  to-day 
that  I — I  want  to  ask  your  advice 
about."  Mrs.  Martin's  voice  was  not 
so  entirely  under  control  as  is  fitting 
for  the  voice  of  an  unusual  woman 
about  to  enter  on  an  unusual  course 
of  action;  but  her  husband  apparently 
noticed  nothing,  lajring  down  his  paper 
with  the  regretful  air  of  the  man  who 
has  left  the  stock  market  unread. 

"I'm  afraid  my  advice  won't  do  in 
women's  mixes,"  he  said,  *'butgo 
ahead  and  we'll  see." 

There  was  a  pause.  Mrs.  Martin 
hesitated,  drew  a  long  breath  and 
made  the  plunge. 

*  *  You  see,  she's  married.  You  don't 
mind  my  not  telling  you  her  name?" 
she  added,  mentally  applauding  her- 
self for  the  subterfuge. 

"Rather  you  didn't,"  answered 
her  husband.  "What  about  her? 
She's  unhappy,  I  suppose,  or  she 
wouldn't  have  written  you  about 
things." 

"Very  unhappy,"  said  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin, feebly.  "Very,  very  unhappy," 
she  added,  more  strenuously,  feeling 
that  the  occasion  demanded  the  em- 
phasis. 

There  was  another  pause.  Mrs. 
Martin's  mind,  instead  of  applpng 
itself  to  the  matter  in  hand,  persist- 
ently harked  back  to  the  days  when 
she  first  met  Dick,  and  he  had  told 
her  she  was  the  prettiest  g^rl  he  had 
ever  seen.  She  tried  to  shiver  at  the 
recollection  of  his  bluntness,  and  was 
struggling  to  compare  it  unfavorably 
with  Ted's  way  of  quoting,  "If  yon 
were  what  the  rose  is,"  when  her 
husband's  voice  brought  her  back 
from  the  conventional  past  to  the  un- 
usual present. 

"Is  that  all?"  he  asked,  patiently. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  his  wife, 
more  energetically.  "  She's  wretch- 
ed, and  her  husband  and  she  are  ut- 
terly uncongenial,  so  she's  going  to 
leave  him — and  she  wants  my  advice 
aboutit." 

"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Martin.  "Hus- 
band's a  brute,  I  suppose,"  he  added, 
tentatively. 
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**Well,  not  precisely  a  brute,  you 
know,  but  impossible — you  know  the 
kind." 

Mrs.  Martin  gestured  vaguely  with 
a  hand  that  trembled  in  spite  of  her- 
self. Noting  that  her  husband's  eyes 
were  on  the  gesture,  she  regretted  it, 
but  consoled  herself  with  the  thought 
that  he  was  utterly  unobservant — an 
idea  which  she  had  so  long  assumed 
to  be  true  that  she  never  questioned 
it. 

**  Knocks  her  up  against  the  furni- 
ture, does  he?"  queried  Mr.  Martin, 
pushing  his  chair  slowly  back  out  of 
the  firelight  into  the  half-darkness. 

**  Oh,  no!"  Mrs.  Martin's  tone  im- 
plied that  this  would  have  been  a 
trifle. 

"Drinks,  then?" 

**  No — ^no,  he's  all  right  those  ways. 
He's  simply  uncongenial.  They  made 
a  mistake,  and  she  thinks  they'd  be 
better  apart." 

**0h,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  quietly; 
"so  there's  another  man  in  it!  Did 
she  tell  you  that,  too?" 

"  She  told  me  all,"  answered  Mrs. 
Martin,  with  dignity,  adding,  hastily, 
**all  about  it,"  as  she  saw  a  faint 
smile  on  her  husband's  face. 

He  nodded  assent,  stroking  his  chin 
in  a  way  that  meant  he  was  seriously 
troubled.  Even  the  clerks  in  his  office 
knew  that  sign,  but  it  conveyed  noth- 
ing to  his  wife. 

"What  were  you  going  to  advise 
her?"  he  asked  at  last. 

"I  thought,"  answered  his  wife, 
"that  I  should  advise  her  to  leave 
him.  It's  such  a  mockery,  marriage 
under  such  conditions,"  she  added. 
The  argument  was  one  of  Ted's,  and 
had  impressed  her.  **It's  so  much 
more  noble  to  brave  the  world  and  be 
free  than  to  live  a  slave  to  its 
opinions." 

"Well,  I'm  not  so  sure,"  said  her 
husband,  meditatively. 

Mrs.  Martin  gasped. 

"Oh,  of  course,"  she  said,  hastily, 
"I  didn't  expect  you  to  agree  with 
me  about  it." 

She  had  risen  on  her  elbow  in  her 
interest,  but  she  sank  back  again  into 
the  couch   comer,  and  her  husband 


watched  fondly  the  little  curls  and 
tendrils  of  her  hair  as  an  enterprising 
gleam  of  firelight  touched  them. 

"  I  think  most  men  would  not  agree 
with  you,"  he  said,  slowly.  "It's 
women — nice  women — who  talk  about 
braving  the  world's  opinions.  Men 
don't  believe  in  it  much.  They  know 
too  much  about  it.  It's  too  hard 
work,  Alice." 

He  paused,  but  his  wife  made  no 
reply,  and  after  a  moment  he  went 
on.  "Now,  of  course,  if  this  girl's 
husband  were  a  brute  to  her,  or 
didn't  support  her,  or  anything  like 
that,  she  could  leave  him  and  get  a 
divorce  in  regular  order.  I'm  not  for 
divorces  myself,  though  that's  a  mat- 
ter of  taste.  But  if  she  leaves  him 
and  runs  ofif  with  another  man,  the 
world  isn't  going  to  say  that  she's 
braving  it.  It's  going  to  say  that  she 
fell  in  love  with  one  man  when  she 
was  married  to  another.  And  the 
world  doesn't  think  much  of  that  sort 
of  woman." 

**Who  cares  for  what  the  world 
thinks?"  said  his  wife,  defiantly. 

"That's  what  you  women  say, 
again,"  said  her  husband.  "But  do 
you  realize  what  it  means  to  a  nice 
woman? — that  the  people  she  likes 
won't  speak  to  her;  that  her  friends 
must  be  among  a  set  of  people  who 
really  are  what  she  is  only  called  ;  and 
that  she's  thrown  away  everything 
but  love  for  a  man  who  didn't  have 
love  enough  to  keep  her  from  doing 
wrong.  Love  isn't  everything,  Alice. 
Now,  that's  the  world's  point  of 
view,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone. 
"Then  there's  the  other.  Have  you 
thought,  when  you're  advising  her  to 
do  this,  of  the  man  she's  leaving?" 

Mrs.  Martin  moved  restlessly. 
Something  in  his  voice  reminded 
her  of  the  old  days,  when  they  were 
first  married,  and  she  had  failed  to 
notice  their  uncongeniality.  Life 
had  been  easy  then,  and  now  it  was 
very  complicated — and  she  was  very 
tired.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
she  buried  her  face  in  the  pillows  of 
the  sofa,  while  her  husband's  voice 
went  on,  quietly: 

"It's  rather  rough    on    him,  you 
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know.  He  isn't  really  a  bad  sort,  I 
judge.  Very  likely  he  realizes,  too, 
that  he  isn't  *  congenial.'  He's  prob- 
ably devoted  to  her;  thinks  all  day  at 
the  office  how,  if  this  deal  goes  through, 
there'll  be  more  money  for  her  to  en- 
joy; hurries  home  from  the  car  at 
night  so  that  he  can  dress  for  dinner, 
because  that  pleases  her  and  makes 
her  a  little  more  satisfied  with  him. 
It's  probably  a  sort  of  heaven  to  him 
just  to  have  her  in  the  room.  Men 
are  that  way,  you  know.  " 

His  voice  fell  into  silence.  Mrs. 
Martin  lay  very  still.  He  hadn't 
forgotten  what  it  used  to  be,  then? 
She  tried  to  think  of  Ted  and  his 
arguments,  but  all  she  could  hear  was 
her  husband's  voice,  as  it  sounded 
when  he  had  first  said  he  loved  her, 
in  the  days  when  they  had  been  so 
very  happy. 

**What  you're  proposing  means 
this  to  him,  Alice,"  he  said,  more 
steadily,  after  the  pause.  **  It  means 
that  he  comes  home  some  night  think- 
ing of  her  all  the  way — comes  in  and 
she  isn't  home  ;  but  then  she  probably 
hasn't  taken  pains  to  be  home  early 
every  evening  lately.  Then  some- 
where, on  his  pincushion,  perhaps, 
when  he  goes  to  dress,  there's  a 
note  that  says  it  has  all  been  a  mis- 
take, and  she's  gone  off  with  a  man 
who  understands  her.  And  he  has  to 
think  of  the  years  that  have  meant  a 
bit  of  heaven  to  him  as  being  only  *  a 
mistake  *  for  her;  he  has  to  face  that 
cruel  thought  by  himself  while  the 
servants  are  getting  the  dinner  ready. 

**  After  that  there's  the  divorce 
court,  and  he  has  to  help  ruin  the 
reputation  of  the  woman  he  loves,  so 
that  she  may  patch  things  up  a  little 
by  marrying  the  brute  that  tempted 
her. 

**  And  when  it's  all  over,  he'll  lock 
up  the  house  that  held  his  bit  of 


heaven,  and  he'll  live  mostly  at  the 
club,  and  wonder,  day  after  day,  if  the 
other  man  makes  her  happy,  and 
hope  he  does,  and  wish,  night  after 
night,  that  he  could  first  kill  the  other 
man  and  then  himself.  And  the 
worst  of  it  all,  for  him,  is  that  if 
he'd  never  married  her  she  might  al- 
ways have  been  good.  That's  his 
side  of  it,  Alice." 

Mrs.  Martin  lay  on  the  sofa,  with 
her  face  buried  in  the  pillows.  There 
was  a  long  silence,  broken  at  last  hy 
her  husband's  crossing  the  room  to 
stand  beside  her. 

"Don't  you  think,  dear,"  he  said, 
gently,  **that  perhaps  she  made  a 
mistake  in  thinking  it's  a  mistake?  A 
man's  not  so  good  as  a  woman  thinks 
him  at  first,  but  he's  usually  better 
than  she  thinks  when  she's  worried. 
Very  likely  he  loves  her  as — as  I  do 
you — "  he  choked  a  little — *  *  and,  dear, 
though  I  don't  say  much  about  it,  per- 
haps life  without  you  would  be  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  what  I've 
said.     For  I  do  love  you,  Alice." 

Mrs.  Martin  hesitated,  struggled 
one  last  moment  for  the  unusual 
thing,  and  achieved  it. 

**The  letter  I've  begun  is  on  the 
desk,  Dick,"  she  said.  "Will  you 
put  it  in  the  fire,  please?" 

Dick  groped  his  way  through  the 
dusk  to  where  the  half -finished  letter 
lay,  picked  it  up  and  committed  it  to 
the  flames,  face  downward.  As  he 
stood  flicking  the  burnt  paper  to  pieces 
with  the  poker,  his  wife  propped  her- 
self on  one  elbow  and  regarded  him 
critically. 

"You  always  were  a  dear,  Dick," 
she  said,  "but  I  never  knew  you 
could  talk  so  well." 

"Oh,"  said  he,  without  turning, 
"it's  all  in  your  Browning,  some- 
where, I  believe.  Only  this  ends 
better." 


A    HEBREW    PROVERB 

"MOTHING  succeeds  like  failure. 
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LADY  STAR'S  APOTHEOSIS 

By  Julien  Gordon 

(Mrs.    Van  Rensselaer   Cruger) 


When  half-gods  go. 
The  gods  arrive. 

— Emerson, 


SHE  had  fanned  his  senses,  flat- 
tered his  vanity,  fired  his  im- 
agination, touched  his  heart. 
He  was  drowned.  He  loved  her  with 
that  romantic  adoration  which  all 
women  crave  and  so  few  inspire.  His 
emotion  was  full  of  unexpected  en- 
thusiasms, bom  of  the  ardors  of  his 
clean  youth. 

"My  dear  little  Dick,"  she  used  to 
say,  looking  up  at  him  wonderingly, 
**you  are  simply  immense." 

She  had  kept  some  Americanisms 
with  which  to  amuse  the  inhabitants 
of  her  adopted  country,  but  her  man- 
ners, her  dress  and  her  intonation 
were  English.  Only  by  the  initiated 
and  observing  could  any  differences  be 
traced.  There  is  a  certain  English 
stolidity  that  no  American  woman, 
however  long  she  may  reside  in  Eng- 
land, ever  acquires.  Whether  the 
fact  be  due  to  native  idiosyncrasy  of 
manner  or  weakness  of  nerves,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  American  wom- 
en reveal  by  their  faces  and  their 
general  outline  something,  difficult  to 
define,  that  betrays  their  nationality. 
No  woman  of  forty-five  has  ever  en- 
tirely escaped  the  impress  of  suffering. 
There  are  those  who  add,  **the  evi- 
dence of  battle."  These  indications, 
oddly  enough,  are  rarely  missed  in 
the  countenances  of  American  women 
who  have  married  in  England  and 
created  for  themselves  there  any  sort 
of  social  environment. 

Lady  Star — the  nickname  given  her 
by  her  husband  had  always  clung  to 
her;  her  real  name  was  Stella — ^had 


not  escaped  the  insignia  of  conflict. 
She  was  still  handsome,  but  she  looked 
hard.  Now  that  she  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  women  in  England, 
if  not  the  most  conspicuous,  she  still 
bore,  like  the  much-buffeted  though 
skilful  pilot,  the  traces  on  brow  and 
lip  of  perils  passed.  Of  this  she  her- 
self was  probably  perfectly  aware  ;  in 
fact,  she  had  few  illusions,  and  her 
delightful  frankness  in  acknowledging 
her  limitations  was  one  of  her  chief 
charms.  To  say  vaguely  that  a  wom  an 
is  successful  may  mean  much  or  little, 
according  to  opinion,  for  what  some 
persons  call  fame,  others  shriek  out 
is  only  vulgar  notoriety.  Lady  Star, 
who  was  assuredly  clever,  had  always 
noticed  that  the  shriekers,  although 
loud  and  venomous  in  their  attacks  on 
modish  and  prominent  persons,  were 
secretly  ravished  when  these  persons 
asked  them  to  dine. 

Although  Lady  Star  dabbled  in 
politics  and  played  at  literature,  she 
early  discovered  that  the  only  thing 
for  which  she  was  ever  really  envied 
was  her  experience  of  three  days  once 
as  the  favored  guest  of  a  royal  lady 
She  had  laughed  at  this  experience  in 
her  sleeve,  but  she  had  never  forgot- 
ten it.  It  was  after  this  triumph  that 
her  friends  more  than  ever  loudly  de- 
plored— ^the  press  took  up  their  wail — 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  stage- 
driver  and  a  cook.  "Only  think!" 
they  cried,  **  how  wonderful  that  she 
should  be  invited  by  the  Princess!" 

She  was,  in  fact,  the  daughter  of 
refined  and  educated  parents,  but  in 
the  general  execution  of  American 
ancestors,  which  runs  riot  in  Europe, 
she  dismissed  the  detail  with  praise- 
worthy   insouciance.     She    was    too 
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much  occupied  to  apply  for  heraldic 
distinction.  Being  full  of  humor, 
when  the  cook  story  first  found  vent 
she  said  to  a  regal  gentleman:  **I 
hope  dear  mamma  was  a  good  cook  '* 
— and  it  was  after  this  that  she  was 
bidden  to  the  palace. 

Her  father  had  made  a  large  for- 
tune, which  he  eventually  lost.  It 
was  in  the  years  of  his  prosperity 
that  she  became  Lady  Monteagle. 
With  her  father's  ruin,  and  subse- 
quent death,  her  income  ceased.  Of 
Lord  Monteagle  it  may  be  said  that, 
if  his  disappointment  was  bitter  to 
him,  he  did  not  vent  it  on  his  young 
wife.  He  was  a  gentleman.  His 
family,  however,  made  noble  amends 
for  his  leniency.  Their  spite  knew 
no  bounds  ;  and  had  not  Lady  Mont- 
eagle been  valiant,  the  torrent  of 
their  displeasure  might  have  over- 
whelmed her.  The  Monteagles'  early 
married  life  had  been  passed  in  hunt- 
ing, shooting,  dancing  and  flirting. 
He  shot  and  she  flirted.  Now,  faced 
with  bankruptcy,  they  put  their  heads 
together — her  dusky  and  his  golden 
head — to  **  talk  it  over."  The  result 
was  that  she  stopped  flirting,  and  he 
gave  up  pheasants  and  foxes.  He  got 
for  himself  a  Government  appoint- 
ment— ^a  place  in  the  Foreign  Ofl&ce. 
It  is  perhaps  stretching  a  point  to  say 
he  obtained  it.  Lady  Star  ran  about 
among  Members  of  Parliament,  am- 
bassadors, journalists  and  public  men 
in  general,  imploring  and  cajoling, 
entreating  and  dissembling;  in  turn 
coquettish  and  femme  sérieuse — em- 
ployed, in  fact,  every  stratagem  of  wit 
and  wisdom  with  which  Providence 
has  provided  her  adroit  sex. 

There  were  those  who  said  her 
methods  were  unscrupulous.  One 
does  not  haggle  over  the  quality  of 
the  rope  that  saves  from  drowning; 
one  uses  what  one  finds.  Lady  Star 
finally  succeeded  in  wresting  the  de- 
sired benefice  from  unwilling  opposi- 
tion. Lord  Monteagle  made  some 
wry  faces,  but  went  manfully  to  work. 
In  six  months  he  was  conversant  with 
his  duties.  In  twelve  he  had  become 
a  power.  She  was  pleased.  His  un- 
expected development  of  talent  won 


her  regard.     She  became  his  devoted 
and  faithful  ally. 

When  he  died,  in  view  of  the  royal 
favor  she  had  so  deftly  turned — ^wiser 
than  many  of  her  sisters — ^from  mas- 
culine into  feminine  channels,  her 
father-in-law  made  her  an  allowance. 
He  was  pushed  to  this  by  his  wife, 
who  had  daughters  to  present  and 
marry.  This  meagre  maintenance, 
with  some  débris  of  her  father's  fallen 
fortune,  kept  her  and  her  girl  de- 
cently, if  not  comfortably. 

Having  fathomed  the  value  of  social 
prestige.  Lady  Star  did  not  let  her 
courage  fail.  The  flag  of  distress  she 
flew  became  a  pennon  of  victory. 
Higher  and  higher  she  soared,  until 
she  was  almost  lost  sight  of  by  the 
tremulous  emulators  of  her  lofty 
flights. 

It  was  at  a  country  house  party  that 
she  had  put  a  crowning  stroke  of 
genius  to  her  felicitous  enterprises. 
The  Duchess,  her  hostess,  had  helped 
her,  it  is  true.  She  was  one  of  the 
women  who  liked  Lady  Star.  Many 
disliked  her  cordially.  These  did  not 
grow  any  fonder  when,  on  this  mem 
orable  visit,  she  captured  for  her  par- 
ticular girl — who  was  only  seventeen 
and  not  yet  "out" — the  heir  to  an 
earldom.  It  may  be  said  that  the  girl 
was  exceptionally  beautiful.  It  was 
to  rest  from  this  exploit,  and  after  her 
daughter's  marriage,  that  she  took  a 
tiny  villa  at  Tresserve,  to  be  out  of 
the  whirl  of  life  for  a  while  and  get 
her  ideas  and  her  digestion  in  order 
before  the  next  campaign  that  might 
await  her.  A  few  cold  douches  at  Aix 
would  no  doubt  improve  her  health 
and  her  complexion. 

The  King  of  Greece  was  at  Mar- 
lioz,  and  there  were  a  few  English 
and  Americans  at  Aix-les-Bains.  She 
did  not  care  for  the  residents  of  the 
villas,  and  the  ambulant  French  were 
principally  provincial.  She  dined  His 
Majesty,  whom  she  had  met  in  Lon- 
don, mingled  with  a  few  English 
whom  she  deemed  worthy  of  the 
distinction,  and  snubbed  all  her 
own  compatriots  robustly.  She  voted 
them  bores.  She  explained  that  she 
had  entirely  done  with  America.    On 
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the  whole,  she  lived  very  quietly,  har- 
boring her  forces  for  future  service. 

There  was  one  Yankee,  however, 
whom  she  did  not  snub.  That  was 
Dick.  At  the  Petit  Port  one  day  he 
had  saved  the  life  of  her  dog,  and  her 
gratitude  found  vent  in  a  smile  that 
bowled  Dick  over  as  completely  as 
it  is  possible  for  a  fellow  to  be — 
bowled.  From  that  moment  he  was 
her  servant. 

At  first  he  gave  her  that  timid 
homage  which  is  not  without  piquancy 
to  a  woman  accustomed  to  bolder 
methods.  Star's  men  friends  were 
not  troubled  with  timidities,  nor  given 
to  chivalrous  impulses,  and  their  ar- 
dors— ^when  they  had  ardors — ^were 
eminently  positive  and  practical.  She 
had  had  many  love  affairs,  princi- 
pally with  Englishmen.  She  thought 
the  Latins  a  waste  of  powder,  and 
one  of  her  rules  of  warfare  was  that 
the  ammunition  must  be  kept  dry. 
Most  of  these  affairs  had  left  a 
bad  taste  in  her  mouth.  They  had 
probably  lent  their  aid  to  the  tracing 
of  fine  lines  about  her  eyes  and  to 
the  droop,  when  in  repose,  of  her  firm 
lips.  This  droop,  these  lines,  only 
awoke  in  Dick  Spence  a  more  absorb- 
ing and  wilder  worship.  He  would 
have  liked  to  smooth  them  away  with 
reverent  kisses;  he  would  have  liked 
to  spill  his  life-blood  for  the  **  spoiled 
beauty,"  as  he  called  her.  Star 
knew  that  she  had,  with  all  her  luck, 
been  anything  but  gâtée, 

**  You  little  goose,"  she  used  to  say 
to  him,  **  Englishmen  never  spoil 
their  women  ;  it  is  we  who  are  their 
humble  slaves.  That  is  why,  if  I 
ever  marry  again,  I  sha'n't  take  a 
middle-aged,  gouty,  British  brute, 
but  a  nice  little  American  boy.  ' 
This  was  accompanied  by  one  of  those 
glances  from  her  great  brown  eyes 
which  robbed  him  of  speech  and  of 
reason. 

He  did  not  believe  her.  He  was 
not  a  New  England  lad  for  nothing. 
He  could  be  cool  and  self -controlled 
with  others,  and  even  with  her  he  did 
not  entirely  forget  those  lessons  of 
prudence  instilled  by  his  Puritan 
traditions.     Yet  when   she   spoke  to 


him  thus  in  her  large,  rich  voice,  he 
felt  himself  to  be  dying  with  delight. 

Long  read  about  in  newspapers, 
l:>ng  fed  on  by  his  imaginati  n,  the 
great  lady  par  excellence  of  his  boy- 
ish dreams,  it  seemed  incredible  to 
him  that  suddenly  he  should  be  thrown 
into  her  intimacy — made  a  part  of  her 
daily  existence.  For  so  he  became. 
That  he  should  be  fascinated  was  a 
matter  of  course.  He  was  only  twenty- 
three  years  old,  on  his  first  trip  to  the 
Continent,  and  fresh  from  college  and 
his  New  Hampshire  town.  That  she 
should  find  pleasure  in  his  society  was 
the  marvel.  It  was  the  riddle  he 
could  not  unravel. 

**  We're  awfully  chummy,  aren't 
we,  little  Dick?"  she  used  to  say  to 
him.  And  sometimes  she  would  just 
touch  his  ear  or  his  cheek  with  her 
beautiful  hand.     **  Eh,  Dick?" 

And  the  hot  blood  would  rise  to  his 
cheek  and  forehead,  and  Star  would 
laugh  and  say  : 

**  You're  a  nice  boy,  you  know, 
Dicky.     I  like  you." 

The  cabmen  began  to  know  them 
when  they  went  out  for  endless 
drives,  for  which  Spence  always  paid. 

'*I'm  so  hard  up,  so  beastly  poor!" 
she  used  to  say.  "And  this  year  I 
have  got  to  g^ve  Claribel  five  hundred 
pounds." 

The  boatmen  waited  for  them  on 
bright  afternoons  at  the  lake  that  La- 
martine has  sung  in  the  noblest  of  his 
meditations.  The  girl  at  the  chalet 
near  the  établissement  knew  madame 
liked  her  pain  grillé  y ^ry  brown,  and 
that  monsieur  took  lemon  in  his  tea. 
The  pair  had  reached  that  sort  of  in- 
teresting publicity  which  Lady  Star 
liked,  and  which  her  slave  accepted  as 
an  unpleasant  adjunct  of  his  vassal- 
age. She  had  lived  too  long  before 
the  footlights  to  court  obscurity.  He 
stumbled  blindly  after  her,  the  jars  to 
his  taste  palliated  by  the  intoxicating 
flattery  of  her  confidence. 

Sometimes  they  tossed  francs  to- 
gether at  petits  chevaux^  or  lingered 
amid  the  hungry-eyed  crowd  at  bac- 
carat. 

One  night  a  woman  of  the  half- 
world,   und'îr  her   crown  of    yellow 
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hair,  in  a  wide  black  hat  and  a  very 
low-necked  bodice,  a  woman  whom 
princes  had  covered  with  jewels  and 
who  had  roused  the  ire  of  a  queen, 
spoke  to  Dick  as  he  stood  beside  her 
by  the  green  baize  under  the  glaring 
lights. 

**Give  me  five  louis,"  she  said, 
**and  I'll  play  them  for  you.  I  am 
veinarde  to-night." 

^^  Fait  es  votre  Jeu,  messieurs  et  mes- 
dames,** shouted  the  pale  croupier, 

^^ Rien  ne  va  plus,**  echoed  his  vis- 
à-vis,  raking  in  the  jetons. 

Dick  gave  her  the  money.  She 
dropped  it  into  her  bosom  and  turned 
on  her  heel. 

**  You  will  know  where  to  find  the 
change,  mon  petit,**  she  cried  to  him 
over  her  shoulder,  with  a  little  cat- 
like grin  of  her  carmine  lips. 

**You  got  sold  that  time,"  said 
Lady  Star,  a  trifle  irritably.  **  When 
are  you  going  for  your  change?" 

Dick  flushed  angrily. 

**  Do  you  ask  me  that,  Lady  Mont- 
eagle?  This  is  no  place  for  you.  It 
is  pollution  for  you  to  breathe  this 
air."  She,  his  idol,  near  to  this  thief 
and  harlot  ! 

It  was  then  that  she  had  said  to 
him,  **  You're  simply  immense,  you 
know,  Dicky." 

He  led  her  away.  And  this  sense 
that  he  cared  for  her,  that  he  guard- 
ed her  as  if  she  were  a  pure,  shy 
girl,  sent  a  pang  of  pleasure  through 
the  lonely  woman's  heart.  Far.  far 
from  kin,  always  among  strangers, 
secretly  conscious  of  th:îir  ill-con- 
cealed malevolence  and  enmity.  Star 
had  indeed  learned  to  live  alone. 
She  had  kept  her  own  counsel  and 
asked  for  no  quarter. 

Now  she  stepped  out  with  him  into 
the  starry  night. 

**Take  my  arm,"  he  said.  **And 
what  an  imprudent  girl  you  are! 
You're  not  clad  half  warmly  jnough. 
Let  me  cover  you  up.  " 

Lovingly,  tenderly,  he  drew  about 
her  shoulders  her  light  coat.  She 
stood  very  quietly,  letting  him  thus 
minister  to  her;  fastening  with  agi- 
tated fingers  the  golden  clasp  under 
her  full  white  throat.     It  was  like  her 


figure,  somewhat  thickened.  But  in 
the  starlight,  in  her  white  cloth  gown 
and  scarlet  hat,  she  looked  very  bril- 
liant, and  even  young.  She  was  as 
tall  as  Spence,  if  not  taller;  and  as 
she  leaned  toward  him  her  blown  hair 
sometimes  brushed  his  cheek. 

**  So,  little  Dick,  you  don't  go  and 
see  ces  demoiselles?**  He  turned  his 
eyes  to  hers,  and  in  their  mute  affec- 
tion, which  was  like  that  of  some 
dumb  creature,  she  read  her  rebuke. 
A  violent  blush  she  could  not  have 
explained  rose  to  her  brow.  With  a 
coquettish  movement  she  pressed 
lightly  for  a  moment  the  arm  on 
which  she  leaned. 

**  Forgive  me,  Dick,"  she  said, 
softly.  **I  had  forgotten  how  to 
respect  one  of  your  sex." 

Men  are  rarely  grateful  for  such 
expressions;  and  Spence  was  aman, 
in  spite  of  his  principles.  He  felt 
awkward  under  his  aureole  of  saint- 
ship.  "Where  there  is  no  tempta- 
tion," he  said,  drily,  **  there  is  no 
credit.  Those  poor  women  are  hide- 
ous to  me.  " 

**Why,  Dick,"  said  Lady  Montea- 
gle,  persisting,  **  how  severe  you  are! 
Patte  Blanche  is  considered  stunning." 

**  Is  that  her  name?"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing. **I  pity  her.  I  pity  them  all 
profoundly. 

**D.  you  pity  me,  Dick?"  She 
stopped. 

The  houses  began  to  grow  scarce 
here,  where  the  road  abruptly  leaves 
the  avenue  to  ascend  the  Côte  de 
Tresserve. 

**  We  will  walk  home,"  she  had  said 
to  him.  **  It  is  so  cool  and  fresh, 
after  the  hot  Casino  and  that  nasty 
crowd  at  the  Villa  des  Fleurs.  " 

**Why  should  I  pity  you?"  he  said 
— **Lady  Monteagle — Lady  Star- 
Star?" 

Under  her  trust  in  him  and  her 
constant  comrp.dery  his  timidity  was 
waning.  It  had  given  place  to  an 
ardent,  petting  devotion,  which  Star 
was  beginning  to  beg  for,  so  dear 
had  it  become.  Then,  as  he  again 
turned  toward  her,  he  saw  that  she 
was  weeping.  Such  an  unlooked-for 
demonstration  in  this  gay  and  daring 
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creature  shook  him  with  uncontrolla- 
ble emotion. 

*'Oh,  Lady  Star,  Lady  Star,  why 
do  you  cry? — you,  so  wonderful,  so 
powerful,  so  beautiful!"  and  a  mois- 
ture that  he  tried,  ashamed,  to  hide 
rose  to  his  own  eyes.  They  were  not 
big  or  bright,  Dick's  eyes,  but  they 
were  full  of  honesty  and  kindness. 
Something  in  his  expression,  as  he 
gazed  at  her,  filled  her  with  compunc- 
tion. 

*'  Don't  love  me  so  much,  little 
Dick,"  she  said,  dabbing  at  her  tears 
with  her  handkerchief.  **  Don't.  It 
hurts.     I  am  not  worthy." 

*  '  Give  me  your  tears,  "  he  said,  husk- 
ily. **  Let  me  drink  them  ;  they  belong 
to  me.     Give  others  your  smiles.  " 

Foolish  words,  uttered,  no  doubt, 
often  before  by  other  lovers  on  other 
Summer  nights,  but  somehow  balm  to 
her  sore  and  tired  spirit. 

In  the  long,  long  walks  they  had  to- 
gether it  must  be  acknowledged  the 
pathetic  element  was  rarelyuppermost. 
Plaints  there  had  been  in  plenty;  but 
they  had  been  principally  rebellion  at 
the  leanness  of  credit  and  the  inflation 
of  debit.  She  had  talked  to  him  freely 
about  her  financial  straits,  the  costli- 
ness of  her  child's  outfit,  the  sacrifices 
she  had  been  called  upon  to  make,  the 
horrid  makeshifts  of  a  woman  of  fash- 
ion without  ample  means.  She  had 
told  him  of  the  shameful  conduct  of 
her  *'  in-laws,"  as  she  called  them,  at 
the  time  of  her  father's  death,  of  the 
mean  and  covert  slights  they  had  put 
upon  her  in  her  hour  of  need  and 
humiliation,  of  their  fulsome  flatteries 
as  soon  as  they  discovered  her  influ- 
ence in  high  places. 

•*  The  beasts!"  she  said.  *•  And  to 
think  I  am  almost  dependent  on  them 
to-day!" 

Once,  when  she  dwelt  on  her  difl&- 
culties  in  raising  the  petty  sum  that 
she  wished  to  put  into  her  daughter's 
corbeille^  **  I  couldn't  let  her  go  abso- 
lutely without  one  cent,"  she  cried. 
Spence,  much  moved,  exclaimed: 

**Oh,  Lady  Monteagle,  I  have  so 
much  more  than  I  spend;  my  father 
gives  me  all  I  want.  Next  year  I  am 
to  go  into  his  firm.     Bachelors  have 


few  expenses.  Why  won't  you  let  me, 
a  man  who  would  gladly  die  for  you, 
give — or  at  least  advance,  if  that  word 
wounds  your  heart — ^the  little  sum  you 
need — any  sum  you  need?"  he  stam- 
mered. **  You  know  what  it  would 
mean  to  me!" 

She  made  no  exclamation  ;  she  con- 
tented herself  with  looking  at  him 
narrowly  ;  then  abruptly  gave  him  her 
hand. 

**  Little  Dick, "she  said,  **  I  prom- 
ise you  this:  If  I  absolutely  can't 
scratch  up  that  money,  I'll  think  of 
your  oflEer.  " 

He  grasped  her  hand  eagerly.  **  I 
thank  you,"  he  said,  very  low,  "for 
your  great  generosity." 

**  Dick,"  she  said  to  him,  two  days 
later,  **  if  you  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  your  money,  why  don't  you  get 
more  clothes?" 

'*Am  I  shabby?"  he  asked,  anx- 
iously. 

**No-o — "  said  Lady  Monteagle, 
**not  exactly  shabby;  but  I  don't  care 
very  much  for  your  clothes.  " 

In  his  town  he  had  been  considered 
extravagant  and  elegant,  and  he 
winced  a  little  at  her  words. 

"The  Yankees  don't  waste  much 
money  on  their  backs,  Dick — the  men, 
I  mean.  They  do  themselves  injus- 
tice. They  are  not  ugly.  I  think 
there's  a  good-looking  set  of  boys  com- 
ing on,  and  you're  one  of  them." 

She  saw  he  was  wounded,  and  this 
amends  was  the  needed  consolation. 

"I'll  write  to  a  London  tailor  at 
once,"  he  said,  smiling;  "send  him 
my  measure,  and  see  what  he  can  do 
for  me,  so  that  at  least  you  may  not 
be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  my  com- 
pany." He  was  still  smarting,  but 
determined  to  carry  off  his  pain  gaily. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you're  not  too  pep- 
pery. In  England  Americans  are  con- 
sidered touchy.  I  don't  think  they  are. 
If  they  were  they  would  all  have  died 
off  the  face  of  Great  Britain  long  ago 
— simply  been  exterminated.  For, 
^/i/ré' »^«j,  Dicky,  they  hate  us.  When 
I  first  came  over  I  was  sensitive. 
Every  slight  I  got,  every  kick  and 
shove,  I  resented  as  if  they  had  been 
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the  lash  of  a  whip.  But  by-and-by  I 
learned  that  sensibilities  don't  count, 
that  one  must  bite  back  to  get  on  top, 
or  at  least  be  good-natured.  People 
stop  striking  us  if  we  don't  squirm. 
Because,  you  see,  it  stops  being  enter- 
taining, and  the  British  like  to  be 
amused." 

They  walked  on  for  a  while  in  si- 
lence. Her  cynicism  caused  him  acute 
suffering,  just  as  her  whimsical  and 
joyous  humors  filled  him  with  pleas- 
ure. In  an  hour  she  could  make  him 
pass  through  every  stage  of  mental 
excitement.  Is  it  their  wisdom  or 
their  folly  that  makes  men  grateful  to 
a  woman  for  such  experience? 

To-night,  as  they  slowly  traversed 
the  mile  and  a  half  that  separates 
Aix-les- Bains  from  Tresserve,  he 
noticed  that  Lady  Monteagle  was  in 
an  unusually  soft  mood.  Was  it  the 
effect  of  the  touch  of  the  calming 
night,  whose  wind  played  with  her 
hair  and  swept  across  their  faces? 
Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  de- 
licious than  its  breath.  Perfumed 
with  cyclamen,  that  rosy  violet  of 
Savoie — she  wore  some  he  had  given 
her  in  her  bosom — ^the  delicate  and 
subtle  breezes  rocked  and  lulled  their 
hearts.  Savoie!  whose  children 
perish  far  from  her  loved  mountains, 
or  are  devoured  by  that  nostalgia 
which  brings  them  back,  world-weary, 
to  end  their  days  in  peace  upon  her 
hills.  Savoie!  whose  princes  for 
eight  centuries  reigned  unmolested, 
owning  their  sovereignty  to  that  proud 
Humbert  of  the  Blanches  Mains, 
Comte  de  Maurienne,  whose  last  de- 
scendant was  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Savoie!  Old  Sabaudia — sap  wait — 
forest  of  pines,  delicious  garden,  ver- 
dant prairie  !  What  strange  glaciers, 
impetuous  torrents,  dark  and  fantastic 
gorges  and  dreamy  lakes,  with  their 
enchanted  shores!  The  beauty  of 
earth  and  sky,  indeed,  are  here  ! 

Even  Lady  Star,  who  was  not  ro- 
mantic, seemed  to  feel  the  evening's 
beauty,  for  she  stopped  talking  of  ex- 
penses and  began  to  chatter  of  her 
love  affairs.  They  had  reached  the 
small  white  villa,  **La  Turquoise," 
with   its  blue-green   blinds   glinting 


through  the  platane  trees,  whose 
shade  almost  concealed  it  from  the 
road.  Her  little  dog,  Friquet,  barked 
and  then  came  out  and  jumped  up  at 
Spence,  licking  the  hand  that  had 
once  saved  him.  Dogs  remember 
benefits. 

They  stopped  to  rest  on  a  stone 
seat,  a  gray  exedra  built  in  the  wall, 
over  which  trailed  a  veil  of  ivy.  She 
had  taken  off  her  hat  and  he  was 
fanning  her  with  his. 

**  It  seems  so  extraordinary  to  me," 
he  was  saying,  **how  a  woman  like 
you,  more  talked  of,  sought  after  and 
adored  than  any  other  woman  now 
alive — "  we  will  pardon  a  lover's  ex- 
aggeration—  **  should  have  such  a 
sorry  opinion  of  men  and  life,  and 
speak  as  if  they  had  failed  her.  Who 
has  had  success,  if  not  you,  Lady 
Star?" 

*  *  My  successes  !  Parlez-en  !  Why, 
don't  you  see,  Dicky,  dear,  that  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  it  was  really 
worth  while  for  me  to  accomplish  I 
have  missed?" 

**  And  what  was  that?"  asked  Dick, 
ingenuously. 

**  Don't  you  see,  you  dear,  darling 
boy,  that  I  ought  to  have  married 
money?" 

"You  had  only  to  put  out  your 
hand,"  said  Dick,  gallantly,  yet  sti- 
fling a  sigh  that  arose  from  some  jeal- 
ous pang.  **  Surely  every  fortune  of 
England  and  America  was  at  your 
disposition." 

It  was  such  a  relief  to  speak  the 
truth;  to  bare  her  soul;  to  pour 
into  those  willing,  tender  ears  all  the 
discomfitures,  all  the  distresses,  of 
her  dazzling  destiny.  Such  a  comfort 
to  be — herself.  For,  under  all,  Star 
was  sincere.  And  above  all,  she 
gauged,  as  no  one  else  could,  her 
powers  and  their  failures. 

"Don't  you  believe  it,  Dicky.  I 
was  forty  when  Mont  died — ^my  hus- 
band. Men  of  forty  don't  want 
wives  of  forty.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  from  forty-five  to  sixty 
what  they  want  is  mistresses.  They 
don't  like  responsibilities.  They  have 
generally  survived  a  tiresome  wife 
or    two,  and    are    just    snuflSng  the 
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green  pastures.  Stall-fed  animals 
like  the  green  pastures,  you  know.  If 
they  do  want  to  marry  it  is  some  very 
young  girl.  When  they  came  round 
I  noticed  they  generally  made  love  to 
Claribel — the  dirty  brutes!  Middle- 
aged  men  are  odious!  They  have 
wicked,  wicked  minds.  There  was 
one  widower  who  played  at  love  with 
me.  He  used  to  squeeze  my  hand 
nnder  the  table  at  the  Duchess  of 
Exborough's.  I  begged  her  to  have 
a  transparent  slide  put  in.  While  he 
held  my  paw  he  used  to  expatiate — 
above  board — on  the  angelic  virtues 
of  his  departed  spouse.  She  must 
have  needed  them  all  !  He  even  told 
me  he  had  put  it  in  his  will  that  he 
desired  to  be  buried  in  the  same  grave. 
Just  then  he  gave  my  hand  such  a 
crunch  that  one  of  my  rings  broke. 
It  stuck  in  my  flesh,  and  I  burst  into 
tears.  The  Duchess  told  him,  across 
the  candlesticks,  he  mustn't  talk  tome 
on  such  sad  subjects. 

"Then  there  was  Lord  Brook.  He 
is  immensely  rich.  He  paid  me  hot 
court;  he  was  always  after  me.  He 
racketed  my  poor  old  bones  all  over 
his  great  house — a  triste  palace  he 
has  patched  up — s,  lot  of  antiquities 
tacked  on  to  a  modem  background. 
He  trotted  me  about  his  grounds  and 
gardens,  his  conservatories  and  sta- 
bles, till  my  back  ached  and  my  eyes 
were  sore.  He  has  what  is  called  ac- 
quisitiveness, Dicky.  His  bedroom  is 
full  of  the  broken  bric-à-brac  he  saved 
from  his  mother's  town-house  fire. 
He  exhibits  it  with  pride.  He  sent 
me  one  bonbonnière.  It  was  so  hide- 
ous I  gave  it  to  my  maid.  My  visit 
there  cost  me  twenty  pounds.  I  make 
out  no  bill  for  lacerated  feelings. 
And  when  he  had  dangled  all  his 
splendors  before  my  starved  eyes  he 
told  me  he  should  never  marry,  as  he 
thought  marriage  was  too  cut-and- 
dried;  but  that  if — ^he  grew  quite 
lyric,  Dicky — two  souls  that  beat  as 
one,  et  cetera.  A  chain  that  should  be 
no  chain.  .  .  .  Why  stoop  to  low 
conventionalities?  ...  I  looked 
at  his  swollen  lips,  at  his  bleared  eyes. 
.  .  .  How  I  loathed  him  !  He  ac- 
tually had  the  indecency  to  suppose 


some  woman  was  going  to  love  him 
for  himself!  Really,  Dick,  you  know, 
it  was  funny  !  I  am  sure  my  visage 
must  have  been  a  study!  Yet  this 
man  is  called  fit  ;  women  cower  before 
him  because  he  frightens  them  to  si- 
lence through  fear  of  his  calumnies — 
and  what  calumnies!  He  pries  into 
their  pitiful,  shabby  little  secrets, 
knows  what  their  incomes  are,  and,  if 
they  make  any  sort  of  show,  shakes 
his  head  and  has  'surmises,'  smirchy 
and  vile.  Yet  they  might  starve  at 
his  door  and  he  would  not  help 
them. 

^^Aufond^  Dick,  some  men  hate  all 
women.  All  such,  at  least,  as  do  not 
appeal  to  their  senses.  Yet,  oddly 
enough,  they  bitterly  resent  that  any 
other  man  should  like  them  better — 
in  a  better  way.  It  is  a  sort  of  jeal- 
ousy. Those  men  are  always  recount- 
ing to  one  another  the  tricks  their  sex 
has  played  on  women,  and  chuck- 
ling that  the  latter  have  *  got  left.  '  " 

* '  It  is  all  too  horrible  !"  cried  Spence, 
**  too  horrible  !  You,  who  ought  to  be 
surrounded  by  every  refinement  of 
speech,  every  daintiness  of  thought, 
every  fine  and  exquisite  thing! — ^you, 
so  fastidious,  to  be  subjected  to  such 
infamy!    .     .     ." 

'*  There  remain  the  very  old  men," 
continued  Lady  Star,  reflectively,  not 
noticing  his  tragic  interruption. 
**  They  are  better.  For  one  thing, 
they  don't  see  very  well.  When  one 
first  begins  to  employ  art,  Dicky,  one 
does  it  skilfully.  But  later,  when 
one's  own  eyes  g^ve  out,  one  puts  it 
on  more  thickly.  They  can't  see  us 
very  well,  you  see,  unless  we  do  make 
up  a  bit.  We  look  dim  to  them.  They 
generally  think  us  beautiful,  poot 
dears,  and  they  sometimes  love  us. 
They  are,  at  any  rate,  kinder.  AnC 
then — they  die,  which  is  always 
a  dignified  thing  to  do.  No,  at 
forty-five  a  woman  must  marry  a  very 
old  man,  or  a  lad  about  your  age, 
Dick."  He  trembled  with  pleasure. 
"Youth  has  still  some  virtue;  age 
has  humility;  the  middle-aged  men 
are  pigs,  and  prefer  their  wallowing.  " 

**Why  do  you  go  with  such  peo- 
ple?"  said   Dick,  helplessly.     **Why 
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don't  you  trample  them  to  dust — a 
goddess  like  you?" 

She  smiled. 

•*Ah,  little  Dick,  do  you  think  I 
could  go  home  and  live  in  your  town, 
and  attend  strawberry  festivals,  and 
play  on  the  organ  on  Sunday,  and  eat 
doughnuts  at  your  tea  parties? — cackle 
with  professors'  wives  about  higher 
education,  and  attend  lectures  at  the 
town  hall  on  woman  suffrage?  Tell 
me,  Dicky,  could  I?" 

"  We  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  that," 
he  said,  nettled.  **  Come  and  see  us! 
You  will  be  surprised  at  our  luxuries, 
and  you  will  at  least  be  free  from  in- 
dignity and  insult.  " 

**  No,  Dick,  the  die  is  cast.  There's 
no  looking  back.  That  sort  of  thing 
is  very  nice,  no  doubt,  but  it  doesn't 
make  us  even  with  our  enemies.  " 

**But  surely  you  have  no  enemies 
to  conquer!  Your  place  is  made — ^se- 
cure.     You  have  only  to  be.  " 

**  Dicky,  dear,  don't  be  a  donkey! 
Everyone  who's  worth  a  copper  has 
enemies.  And  it's  fight  and  fight  all 
the  livelong  time,  or  they  get  ahead 
of  you.  You  see  there  are  new  wom- 
en coming  up  all  the  time.  Men  are 
such  snobs!  It's  only  the  smart  ones 
they  look  at!  Beauty  and  wit  don't 
amount  to  much  if  a  woman  isn't 
smart;  and  if  you  think  you  can  be 
smart  and  lie  down  you'd  better  try  it.  " 

Some  lemonade  she  had  called  for 
arrived,  and  they  sipped  it  under  the 
boughs. 

She  felt  such  a  détente^  after  all  this 
expansion,  that  she  became  unutter- 
ably charming. 

He  walked  back  presently,  tossed 
by  conflicting  sentiments,  disturbed 
and  troubled,  but  withal  happy,  with 
that  transcendent  happiness  of  a  first 
and  an  exalted  attachment. 

Oh,  to  smooth  away  her  sorrows! 
To  soothe  and  succor  her  !  For,  what- 
ever was  left  of  sweetness  in  her 
coarser  nature  the  delicacy  of  his  had 
gauged. 


II 


"  PiGGOT,"  said  Lady  Monteagle  to 
her  maid,  while  the  latter  loosened 


her  rough,  thick  hair,  **  Mr.  Spence 
thinks  I  look  twenty-five.  At  this 
present  moment  I  look  to  myself  six- 
ty-seven." 

**You  carry  your  years  well, 
madam,"  said  Piggot,  evasively. 

**  Piggot,  do  you  believe  that  angel 
doesn't  suspect  I  do  my  hair?" 

'*  If  you'd  get  it  done  reglar, 
madam,  there's  none  sly  enough  to 
catch  sight  of  the  gray  locks.  But 
you're  indolent,  madam.  " 

**  Indolent!"  Lady  Star  laughed. 
"  That's  the  best  compliment  I've 
had  this  year.  That  boy's  lollipops 
are  nothing  to  it.  So,  Pigg,  you  think 
me  lazy? — I,  who've  never  rested  for 
one  hour  since  I  was  seventeen  and 
pinned  on  my  wedding  togs." 

"  It's  only  the  blondes  that  gets  sus- 
pected, madam,"  went  on  Piggot,  who 
always  exhausted  one  subject  before 
leaping  to  another,  and  who  followed 
her  mistress's  jerky  phrases  with  pon- 
derous difficulty.  *  *  Everybody  knows 
they  does  it.  A  lady's  cleverer  to 
keep  to  her  own  color.  " 

**It's  a  fact,"  said  Lady  Monteagle; 
**  the  old  Earl,  Piggot,  swallowed  my 
hair,  and  I  saw  him  examining  the 
cracks  in  Claribel's." 

After  a  silence,  during  which  Lady 
Monteagle  shook  herself  out  of  her 
lace  peignoir  and  Piggot  assisted  her 
into  a  bath  robe:  ** There  ain't  no 
doubt,  madam,  as  that  young  gentle- 
man just  dotes  on  you." 

*' What  makes  you  say  that,  Pigg?" 

"  Every  look  of  his  proves  his  ad- 
oration, my  lady.  " 

**  And  what  do  you  think  of  him^ 
Piggot?" 

**  He's  got  a  nice-looking,  fresh  face, 
madam." 

**He's  got  such  odd  little  yellow 
eyes,  Piggot,  just  like  Friquet's." 

**  There's  a  kind,  honest  gaze  out  of 
them,  then,  my  lady." 

•*So  there  is,  Piggot,"  and  Star 
sighed. 

'*  There's  them  as  is  more  elegant 
as  hasn't  got  his  manners." 

"So  ho,  Mistress  Piggot,  you're 
spoony  on  him  yourself!" 

**  You're  always  for  your  jokes,  my 
lady;  but  when  I  sees  a  *eart  I  recog- 
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nizes  it,  and  Mr.  Spence  'as  got  a  big- 
ger one  than  many  as  flaunts  titles 
and  riches." 

"You're  getting  quite  lyric,  Pig- 
got.  And  pray,  what  am  I  to  do 
with  his— 'eart?" 

*  *  Them  that  loves  best  gets  trampled 
on,"  said  Piggot,  gloomily,  in  remin- 
iscence of  an  early  and  unfortunate 
experience. 

**Dear  me!"  said  Lady  Monteagle. 
**Is  my  bath  ready?  How  dismal 
you're  getting  all  of  a  sudden." 

**I  was  sentimental  in  my  youth, 
madam,  and  I  got  hit  for  my  pains." 

Piggot's  h's  were  of  that  unexpected 
sort  on  which  one  can  never  de- 
pend. They  sometimes  struck  the 
mark,  although  they  generally  fell 
short  of  it. 

'*  How  does  my  skin  look?"  asked 
Lady  Monteagle,  anxiously. 

**  You're  not  as  yellow  as  you  was, 
ma'am.  The  douches  is  doing  their 
work.  " 

*'  Your  flatteries  will  turn  my  head, 
Piggot!" 

**  You  told  me,  my  lady,  when  you 
engaged  me  I  was  always  to  speak  the 
truth." 

**  That's  a  fact,  so  I  did.  Most 
women  don't  want  it.  They  say 
their  maids'  commendations  help  to 
settle  their  nerves  and  clear  up  their 
complexions.  But  after  my  mother 
died  I  said  to  myself,  *  I  must  have  a 
woman  who  won't  lie  to  me,  or  I'll 
make  the  fright  of  myself  some  of  my 
friends  do.'" 

**  You'll  never  be  a  fright,  madam. 
You're  a  beautiful  lady,"  said  Piggot, 
encouragingly.  "And  through  your 
white  veils,  ma'am,  and  in  the  even- 
iiig.  you  looks  thirty.  " 

With  this  tempered  praise  in  her 
ears.  Lady  Monteagle  went  to  her 
warm  tub. 

Through  the  soft  evening  air  that 
he  clove  as  if  with  wings  Richard 
Spence  was  descending  the  hill.  He 
had  stopped  and  loitered  in  the  moon- 
light. It  environed  him  like  a  silver 
sea.  It  lay  upon  the  roofs  of  the  old 
houses  that  clustered  in  the  valley  be- 
low. The  tall  treetops  shimmered 
above  him,  their  leaves  already  brown- 


ing in  the  first  chills  of  the  approach- 
ing Autumn.  They  seemed  to  hug 
each  other,  as  if  thus  to  resist  the 
cold  breath  of  the  long  nights.  From 
the  ruts  of  the  road  and  the  hollows 
of  the  ploughshares,  where  the  water 
of  recent  showers  lay,  rose  a  pale 
vapor.  The  Diana  of  the  Villa  Emilia, 
lonely  in  her  niche  of  the  stone  wall, 
seemed  to  smile  at  him  ironically  as 
he  passed.  A  moment  more,  and  he 
had  swung  himself  into  the  avenue 
that  leads  from  Aix-les- Bains  into 
Marlioz.  The  memory  of  the  evening 
was  in  the  young  man's  blood,  the 
hope  of  the  morrow  in  his  pulses. 

They  had  made  many  excursions 
together  in  the  long,  languid  days  of 
the  swiftly  waning  season.  They  had 
sat  side  by  side  on  the  tiny  steamer 
that  sails  through  the  hidden  gorges 
of  Sierroz.  The  boat  advances  timidly 
on  the  white  waters  between  the  twin 
ranges  of  rocks  that  overhang  the 
torrent.  In  the  obscurity  they  had 
gazed  upward  through  the  network  of 
branches  at  the  few  patches  of  flick- 
ering light.  Then  they  had  rested 
together  near  the  Cascade  de  Grésy, 
where  a  queen  has  raised  a  monument 
to  her  unhappy  maid  of  honor: 

Madame  la  Baronne  de  Broc^  âgée 
de  vingt-cinq  ans.  **(?,  vous  qui 
visitez  ces  lieux^  n'avancez  qu'avec 
précaution  sur  ces  abîmes;  songez  à 
ceux  qui  vous  aiment.** 

They  had  floated  on  the  moonlit 
lake.  They  had  visited  the  Abbaye  of 
Hautecombe,  where  are  engraved  the 
escutcheons  of  the  great  house  of 
Savoie  :  De  gueules  à  la  croix  d* argent. 

They  had  read  on  the  stones  the 
names  of  Amédée,  the  Comte  Rouge, 
of  Phillibert  le  Chasseur,  of  D' Aymon 
le  Pacifique  and  of  fair  Yolande  de 
Montf errât,  his  wife;  had  seen  the 
graves  of  the  young  Princesses  Agnès 
and  Beatrix,  Marguerite  and  Sybille 
of  Savoie.  They  had  climbed  from  the 
public  garden  up  in  the  crémaillière  to 
the  magnificent  plateau  of  Mont  Re- 
vard,  and  wondered  who  the  tenant 
might  have  been  of  the  forsaken  Chalet 
Bleu.  They  had  driven  through  splen- 
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did  solitudes  to  the  sombre  heights  oi 
the  Grande  Chatreuse. 

Now  there  was  still  the  Col  de  Chat 
to  explore.  Lady  Star  had  promised 
him  to  be  ready  at  noon  the  following 
day,  to  accompany  him  on  this  airy 
pilgrimage.  He  could  remember 
nothing  else  than  that  he  would  be 
with  her.  He  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  helping  her  with  hand  and  arm 
through  winding,  steep,  vertiginous 
paths,  where,  far  from  men  and  pry- 
ing eyes,  they  would  be  together  and 
alone.  Sufficient  unto  the  hour  was 
his  rapture. 


Ill 

They  reached  the  Hotel  of  the  Col 
at  three  o'clock.  Lady  Monteagle 
exclaimed  she  was  thirsty,  and  before 
they  started  on  their  further  scramble 
she  would  have  a  cup  of  tea. 

It  was  served  to  them  in  a  rose  gar- 
den under  a  wide  umbrella  planted  in 
guise  of  a  tent.  It  was  really  good  and 
hot,  she  said,  and  she  nibbled  at  a  Made* 
leine^  while  Spence  sipped  a  glass  of 
Seyssel  and  smoked  a  cigarette.  On 
the  balcony  some  couples  and  a  family 
of  French  bourgeois^  presumably  silk 
manufacturers  of  Lyons,  were  indulg- 
ing in  champagne  and  sirup  and  water. 

'*  Why  do  they  all  gaze  at  us  so?" 
asked  Lady  Monteagle  of  Spence.  A 
showily  dressed  girl,  large  busted  and 
narrow  hipped,  was  amusing  herself 
dipping  bits  of  cake  in  the  froth  of  her 
wine  and  passing  them  on  to  a  some- 
what embarrassed  Englishman  as  if 
he  were  a  pet  dog,  who  sucked 
them  with  an  expression  of  combined 
mauvaise  honte  and  ravishment.  Pres- 
ently she  adjusted  her  lorgnon  and 
closely  examined  Lady  Monteagle  and 
her  companion.  The  mother  of  the 
family,  too,  was  interested.  She  and 
her  eldest  daughter  were  taking  notes 
of  Lady  Star's  hat  and  frock. 

**  What  relation,  little  Dick,  do  you 
suppose  they  take  us  to  be?  They 
fancy  me,  no  doubt,  a  retired  cocotte^ 
and  you " 

;*They  think  nothing  of  the  sort," 
said  Dick,  who  had  learned  to  ward 


off  the  reckless  speeches  with  which 
she  delighted  to  offend  his  prejudices. 

**They  are  certain  you  are  my 
son " 

Spence  laughed.  **  No  son  ever 
stared  at  his  mamma  as  I  do  at  you. 
They  take  you,  depend  on  it,  for  just 
what  you  are  and  they  are  not— a 
great  lady  to  the  tips  of  your  pretty 
pink  finger  nails.  " 

She  was  growing  to  value  his  opin- 
ion of  her;  and  it  was  because  of 
this  she  tried  to  shock  him.  **It 
would  be  too  asinine,"  she  said  to 
herself,  **for  me  to  care." 

She  said  now  :  *  *  Thank  you,  Dicky. 
You  know  how  to  make  nice  speeches. 
I  assure  you  I  am  unaccustomed  to 
them.     My  set  doesn't  flatter." 

She  did  indeed  look  extremely  dis- 
tinguished in  her  dark  blue  serge  and 
the  small  toque  that  fitted  closely  her 
proud  and  graceful  head.  At  her 
breast  she  wore  a  great  bunch  of 
cyclamen. 

**  You  were  bom  to  be  flattered." 

**  I  don't  know  about  that,  Dicky, 
dear.  I've  ceased  to  mind  any  knocks, 
except  those  that  hurt  my  looks.  We 
get  too  perverted  to  have  resent- 
ments. They  interfere  with  attain- 
ment. Dear  me,  what  long  words  I'm 
getting  to  use;  it's  the  influence  of 
your  academics." 

*'Why  do  you  paint  yourself  so 
dark?" 

**You  see,  Dick,  I'd  rather  you'd 
not  find  me  out  for  yourself.  I  once 
foimd  out  another's  meanness.  I  was 
never  forgiven." 

**  You  speak  a  deep  truth  there,"  he 
said,  seriously.  "People  don't  for- 
give us  their  own  baseness.  Butin 
you  there  is  no  pettiness.  Only  some- 
times desponding  opinions,  which  dis- 
courage, and  therefore  are  unworthy 
of  you." 

***The  haut  prince  had  a  custom 
that  he  loved  not  fish,  and  because  he 
was  served  with  fish,  the  which  he 
hated,  therefore  he  was  not  merry  * — 
I  am  quoting,  Dicky,  from  Sir  Thomas 
Mallory.  Perhaps  you  don't  know 
that  I  once  wrote  two  stories  of  the 
age  of  chivalry.  I  had  to  pore  over 
that  old  fellow  to  get  them  up.     Such 
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a  bore!  I  don't  believe  you  ever 
heard  of  them.  The  publisher  said  I 
was  a  genius.  He  then  gave  me  ten 
pounds  for  the  two.  It  did  not  seem 
dazzling.  No  one  I  knew  ever  read 
them.  But  three  strangers  wrote  me 
they  thought  my  soul  and  theirs  were 
twins.  The  three  letters  were  so  ex- 
actly alike  I  wondered  if,  perhaps,  the 
same  man  had  written  them  all.  " 

Dick  did  not  ask  her  to  send  him 
her  stories.  She  thought  this  rather 
stupid  of  him.  Dick  was  very  young 
and  had  much  to  learn. 

**  You  belong  to  the  sort  of  people, 
Dicky,  who  refuse  to  see  life  as  it  is 
and  live  only  in  dreams.  You  don't 
like  fish,  and  you're  cross  when  you 
get  it." 

"Leave  me  my  dreams,"  said 
Spence,  hotly,  **  since  they  do  you  no 
hurt,  and  make  me  happy." 

**Are  you  happy  near  me,  little 
Dick?"  Her  voice  suddenly  became 
soft  and  low. 

His  muteness  was  the  best  of  an- 
swers. **An  awkward  lover,  but  a 
guileless  one,"  she  thought  to  herself. 

"Come!"  she  cried,  springing  to 
her  feet,  as  if  to  shake  off  a  lethal 
languor  that  wrapped  them  in  its 
warm  breath.  "Here  we  are  dis- 
cussing abstruse  subjects— entirely 
out  of  my  line — ^while  the  sun  is  grow- 
ing hotter  and  hotter  and  making  me 
squint,  and  we  ought  to  be  up  there 
on  the  mountain,  where  a  heavenly 
breeze  is  blowing,  and  then  get  home 
before  it's  quite  black.  " 

As  she  rose,  a  thin,  yellow-faced 
woman  in  a  shabby  cloak  and  a  niched 
cap  came  up  the  path  between  the 
flower-beds.  She  carried  a  tattered 
paper  box  under  her  arm. 

"  What  an  apparition  !"  said  Spence. 

"  What  can  the  old  scrag  want  of 
us?"  said  Lady  Star. 

^' Bon  Jour  ^  belle  dame!''  The  old 
woman  stepped  under  their  gay  um- 
brella. There  was  a  smell  of  damp- 
ness and  mouldiness  about  her.  She 
opened  her  carton  and  exhibited  some 
colored  veils.  Ladies  sometimes  for- 
got or  lost  theirs  when  coming  up  the 
mountains.  She  walked  once  or  twice 
a  Summer  from  Du  Bourget  to  the 


Col.  She  had  a  debt  to  pay.  She 
was  alone.  "  At  my  age,"  she  whim- 
pered, in  her  cracked  staccato, 
"there's  not  much  else  that  I  can 
do." 

"Does  she  mean,"  said  Lady  Star, 
"that  she  walked  all  the  way?" 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  said  Spence. 

"  Here,  woman,  give  me  that  pur- 
ple one.  "  Lady  Star  pulled  out  a  bit 
of  bright  pansy  gauze  from  the  pile. 

"Dicky,  you  can  pay,"  she  said, 
pinning  it  about  her  hat,  "and  I'll 
refund  when  we  get  home.  You 
sha'n't  be  out  of  pocket  for  my  phil- 
anthropies. " 

With  mumbled  gratitude  the  vender 
began  to  tie  up  her  wares. 

"Do  you  like  tea?"  asked  Lady 
Star,  and  gave  her  a  warm  cup. 
"And  cakes?" 

"£/«  petit  verre  de  vin,"  said  the 
old  woman,  "  would  warm  my  stomach 
better."  She  laughed,  showing  long, 
dark  teeth  between  her  faded  lips. 

"Here  goes!"  said  Spence,  filling 
his  glass.  "  Trinquons/"  She  drank 
both  the  tea  and  the  wine,  and  ate  all 
the  gâteaux, 

"The  poor  creature  was  hungry," 
said  Lady  Star.     "  Fancy!" 

As  they  walked  up  the  road  Spence 
said  to  her:  "You  can't  imagine 
how  like  you  were,  you  and  the  crone, 
O  lady  mine,  to  a  picture  I  once  saw 
of  Beauty  and  Death  hobnobbing.  It 
was  gruesome!" 

'  *  Whew  !"  said  Lady  Star.  *  *  Death 
throttles  beauty,  and  this  veil  is 
stifling,  like  all  our  best  actions.  Take 
it,  Dick,  and  put  it  in  your  pocket, 
and  never  dun  me  for  it,  "and  she  tore 
it  from  off  her  hat. 

Soon  they  had  left  the  wide  path 
and  entered  the  prairie.  Polybius,  the 
historian,  tells  us  it  was  over  the  Chat 
that  Hannibal  penetrated,  in  the  year 
534  of  Rome's  foundation.  In  1859 
the  French  artillery  crossed  this  moun- 
tain to  the  war  in  Italy.  The  etymol- 
ogy of  its  name  doubtless  springs  from 
Caturiges,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
the  pays.  To  reach  the  summit  one 
must  skirt  the  Lac  de  Chevelu,  thence 
to  La  Vacherie,  after  which  begins 
the  more  difficult  ascent. 
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They  heard  voices  below  them.  A 
party  was  probably  starting. 

**Lady  Treherne  told  me,"  said 
Lady  Star,  peering  ahead,  **  that  there 
were  two  paths,  and  one  much  easier 
than  the  other.  She  said  to  turn  to 
the  right  instead  of  to  the  left,  at  a 
broken  pine  tree  under  a  boulder.  Last 
year  she  passed  two  weeks  at  the  Col, 
and  knew  every  crevasse.  Hallo,  here 
are  the  very  landmarks!" 

**  I  think  we  had  better  go  the  reg- 
ular way,"  said  Dick.  **Take  my 
hand." 

**  Of  course,  Dick,  you're  always  for 
the  '  regular  way.  *  Conservative  !  I'm 
going  this  way,  and  I  don't  want  your 
hand." 

He  didn't  approve,  but  yielded  to 
her,  as  usual.  Catching  at  shrubs  and 
dwarf  trees,  they  began  their  climb. 
Her  refusal  of  his  assistance  cost  her 
something.  She  would  have  liked  the 
thrill  of  his  warm  touch,  she  would 
have  liked  to  lean  for  support  on  the 
young  man's  powerful  arm.  But  she 
felt  an  unexplained  desire  to  surprise 
him  with  her  agility.  Soon,  in  fact, 
she  was  tired  and  breathless.  Her 
gown  felt  tight  ;  she  became  flushed. 
Yet  she  doggedly  declined  his  assist- 
ance. Just  in  front  of  her,  light  as  a 
leopard,  he  sprang  from  ledge  to 
ledge;  she  following,  a  little  pain- 
fully. **  He  sha'n't  think  me  an  old 
thing!"  she  thought,  with  her  undying 
pluck. 

The  path  they  had  taken  became 
more  and  more  indistinct. 

**We  ought  to  have  kept  to  the 
other!"  cried  Dick,  turning  to  her. 
But  she  only  laughed.  She  intended 
to  be  mistress  of  every  situation.  This 
youth  from  New  Hampshire  must  not 
believe  himself  necessary  to  her.  If 
it  were  true  he  was  conservative,  she 
knew  that  to  be  impulsive  with  con- 
servative persons  is  to  put  them  on 
their  guard.  But  by-and-by  even  her 
courage  failed. 

**One  needs  wings!"  she  cried, 
faintly.  **  Stop  a  moment!  I  will — " 
The  words  had  not  left  her  when  she 
tottered,  her  foot  caught  in  a  trail- 
ing vine,  she  swayed  for  an  instant, 
screamed,  threw  up  her  arms  to  him, 


then  fell  heavily  down — down — ^into 
the  depths. 

He  stood  petrified  with  his  horror. 

How  he  got  to  her  he  could  never 
have  told.  Hanging  to  bushes,  blinded 
with  dust,  torn,  bleeding,  he  finally 
reached  her. 

She  had  fallen  on  her  back.  She 
lay  on  a  platform,  or  ledge  of  stone, 
quite  still. 

**Oh,  my  God!"  said  Dick,  sinking 
to  his  knees  beside  her.  Her  face  had 
escaped.  It  was  not  bruised.  From 
under  her  neck  oozed  a  slow  stream 
of  blood.  One  arm  was  bent  under 
her.  Her  eyes  gleamed  dark  and  ter- 
rible. 

**  Little  Dick,"  she  said,  **it's  aU 
over  with  me.     My  back's  broken." 

**Oh,  my  God!"  said  Dick. 

He  staggered  up  and  gave  wild 
shouts  for  help.     "  Help  !    Oh.  God!" 

The  wind  waved  the  dry  grasses. 
The  sky  was  of  steel.  The  sunlight 
shot  like  streaks  of  harsh  copper 
across  her  stony  couch. 

**Dick!"  She  spoke  with  effort, 
but  he  could  hear  her.  **  Don't— 
don't  leave  me!  Come  to  me— I 
am    .     .     .     alone!" 

He  knelt  again. 

**  If  you  could  raise  me  !" 

He  tried.  Her  shriek  rang  through 
the  ravines  like  a  dying  eagle's.  It 
fainted  into  space.  Her  head  rolled 
back  on  his  shoulder.  He  knew  then 
that  her  spine  was  crushed. 

**  If  you  would  let  me  leave  you, 
only  a  moment.  Darling!  darling!  a 
little  while  ...  I  will  tear  my- 
self— ^kill  myself.  Could  you  bear  it 
a  half-hour?  Less  than  an  hour- 
less!  I  would  climb  up,  then  come 
back  to  you — ^help! — a  physician!" 
He  was  incoherent  in  his  great 
agony. 

**If  you  leave  me  to  die  alone  I 
will  drag  myself  to  the  edge  and  end 
it.     ..." 

He  soothed  her  with  gentle  words. 
** There,  there,  darling!  I  won't 
leave  you.     Oh,  my  God!    .     .     ." 

**  Dicky,  can  you  sing?" 

He  tried  to  smile.  "Not  very 
well,  dearest." 

**  Dicky,  do  you  know  that  bymUi 
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*  Jesus,  My  Saviour,  Look  on  Me?' 
Mamma  used  to  sing  it  to  us.  Sing 
it,  Dick!" 

"Yes,  I  know  the  first  verse." 
And  he  sang  it  to  her,  over  and  over 
and  over,  her  hand  groping  in  his 
breast. 

She  seemed  sinking  into  stupor. 
He  did  not  think  she  could  see  him 
any  more. 

"Dicky,"  she  said,  **lean  low! 
lean  low!" 

He  put  his  ear  close  to  her  mouth. 

"I  am  a  sinner.  ...  I  have 
sinned  more  than  you  know.  You 
are  good.  .  .  .  Say  you  forgive 
it— say  you  forgive  it!  Kiss  me, 
Dicky!" 

He  bent  to  her.     **  I  love  you  !" 

"Kiss  me!  You  were  so  sweet! 
...  I  hated  them!  .  .  .  I — 
loved " 

His  dry  lips  met  her  humid  ones, 
on  which  rained  his  tears. 

A  half -hour  later  her  hand  crisped 
on  his  breast. 

He  covered  her  face,  rigid  in  its 
loveliness,  with  the  old  woman's 
purple  pall.  Yes,  its  loveliness! 
For  death,  albeit  violent,  treated  her 
well.  It  respected  her  womanhood. 
It  laid  its  silent  touch  gently  on  her, 
so  that  she  need  not  fear  her  lover's 
scrutiny.  It  swept  away  the  years, 
and  left  on  her  no  trace  of  life  save  its 
youth  and  its  dream. 

Perhaps  Dick  Spence  had  guessed 
in  her  that  force  some  men  and  wom- 
en possess  of  rising  to  occasion.     Per- 


haps he  knew  that  when  Lady  Star 
had  been  directly  called  to  acts  of 
heroism  or  renunciation  she  had  met 
them  with  nobility.  Such  acts  are  not 
loved  by  the  world.  They  are  not 
envied.  They  do  not  elevate  in  the 
social  scale  or  fill  the  purse.  And 
that  is  why  they  are  often  said  by  the 
thoughtless  to  have  **  dragged  down.  " 
So  they  do!  So  they  do!  But  such 
dragging  down  may  find  sublimer 
critics.  Perhaps  Lady  Star  was  bet- 
ter than  her  life. 

It  was  twenty-eight  hours  after- 
ward when  the  convoy  returned  to 
the  hotel.  The  alarm  had  been 
sounded,  and  the  search  had  been 
severe.  Men,  lowered  with  ropes, 
had  found  Lady  Star — ^at  last — and 
the  man  crouching  at  her  side.  Her 
pale  body  had  been  swung  up  from 
its  eerie  resting  place,  and  then 
brought  back  to  the  haunts  of  men. 

A  physician  held  Spence  by  the  arm. 

He  waved  away  the  crowding  peo- 
ple of  the  inn,  curious  and  awestruck, 
when  the  solemn  procession  paused. 
Dick  was  mouthing,  smiling,  whisper- 
ing to  himself,  wringing  his  fingers; 
his  eyes  had  a  furtive  look,  as  if  of 
fear. 

**  There  has  been  a  pressure  on  the 
brain,"  said  the  doctor,  gravely. 
**  It  is  a  nervous  type.  He  seems 
quite  harmless.  These  mild  cases 
are  sometimes  obstinate;  but — ^he  is 
young.  We  must  send  for  his 
friends." 


MASKS 

IN  some  stray  nook  of  long  neglected  places, 
Whence  all  the  memory  of  ourselves  had  fled, 
Dear,  if  perchance  our  smiling,  pictured  faces. 
Found,  faint  and  faded,  after  we  were  dead. 


Should  cause  those  who  an  idle  moment  tarried 
To  wonder  what  our  lives  and  loves  and  ways — 

Think  you  they'd  guess  your  sad  smile  gladness  carried. 
Or  that  my  gay  one  hid  unhappy  days? 

Charlotte  Becker. 
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VALENTINE    SONG 

OH,  a  song  for  the  Winter  waning, 
When  the  birds  begin  to  pair, 
And  their  soft  complaining 

Wafts  on  the  Southern  air; 
When  the  evetides  grow  less  eerie 

With  the  chill  East's  whelp-like  whine! — 
Oh,  a  rouse  for  his  saintship  cheery. 
Good  old  Saint  Valentine  ! 

Oh,  a  song  for  the  pulse  that's  beating 

Under  the  iron  earth  ; 
For  the  speedy  meeting 

Of  melody  and  mirth  ; 
For  the  rout  of  that  cruel  Tartar, 

Winter,  of  mood  malign  ! — 
Oh,  a  rouse  for  the  merry  martyr, 

Good  old  Saint  Valentine  ! 

Oh,  a  song  for  all  fond  lovers 

Dreaming  the  olden  dream; 
For  the  gleam  that  hovers 

The  radiant  rainbow-beam  ; 
For  the  love  that  is  no  fable, 

The  love  that  is  thine  and  mine!— 
Oh,  a  rouse  for  sweetheart  Mabel 

And  for  good  Saint  Valentine  ! 

Clinton  Scollard. 


T 


SHE   WAS    REASSURED 

EDDY — Won't  you  come  and  see  our  new  baby? 

Old  Maid  Teacher — Yes,  dear,  when  your  mamma  is  better. 
Teddy — Oh,  but  it  ain't  catching! 


M 


NO    ROOM    FOR    DOUBT 

ISS  FITTE— Is  he  an  author  of  distinction? 
DeWitte — Well,  they  say  he's  out  of  debt. 
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THE   TRAVERS   FAMILY  GHOST 


By  Douglas  Dunne 


TWENTY-EIGHT  years  ago,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  January,  the 
night  that  Bob  Travers  was 
bom,  was  the  first  authentic  occa- 
sion on  which  the  Travers  family 
ghost  was  actually  seen,  although  it 
had  been  in  the  family  for  over  a 
century,  and  was  supposed  to  take  a 
stroll  through  the  great  corridor  of 
the  Travers  house  on  all  state  occa- 
sions, such  as  weddings  and  funerals 
and  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  and 
New  Year's. 

The  Traverses  had  always  been 
rather  proud  of  their  ghost,  for 
ghosts  are  rare,  even  in  the  best  New 
York  families.  There  is  no  denying 
that  the  supernatural  race  is  often 
fastidious  in  choosing  its  haunts. 

No  one  had  ever  really  seen  the 
ghost,  except  Mike,  the  old  lodge- 
keeper,  who  had  grown  gray  in  the 
Travers  service.  Mike  had  seen  the 
ghost  distinctly  on  the  night  that  Mr. 
Bob,  now  head  of  the  house  of  Trav- 
ers, was  bom.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Mrs.  Mike,  who,  on  that  night,  had 
been  a  maid  in  the  same  house,  fre- 
quently hinted  that  the  general  re- 
joicing attending  the  birth  of  an  heir 
to  the  Travers  estate  had  affected 
Mike's  mental  vision  as  well  as  his 
heart,  for  it  was  on  that  night  that  he 
had  proposed  for  her  hand.  She  spoke 
of  the  two  happenings  as  absent- 
minded  freaks,  following  deep  liba- 
tions. 

Bob's  birthday,  from  the  time  that 
he  was  a  golden-haired  little  lad,  with 
candles  on  his  cake,  had  always  been 
celebrated  with  a  party,  and  at  the 
yawning  hour  of  midnight  it  was  the 
custom  to  bring  Mike  up  from  the 
lodge,  in.   4II.  the  glory  of   hi^  best. 


clothes,  as  a  guest  of  honor.  The  old 
man  was  seated  in  the  most  comfort- 
able chair  before  the  blazing  logs, 
and,  after  a  generous  bumper  of  cham- 
pagne, was  wont  to  relate,  in  the 
choicest  Milesian  accents,  the  story  of 
the  ghost  that  had  walked  on  the 
night  Master  Bob  was  bom. 

And  now  Bob,  who  at  college 
had  not  been  known  as  **Bob" 
but  as  **Goat"  Travers,  had  attained 
the  double  dignity  of  husband  and 
papa-hood,  and  there  was  Mrs.  Bob, 
who  had  been  the  prettiest  girl  and 
the  belle  of  New  Haven,  where  many 
a  wake  over  her  memory  had  been 
held  at  Moriarity's  by  the  other  fel- 
lows, from  whom  Bob  had  carried 
her  off  in  the  meteor-like  fashion  that 
had  distinguished  all  his  performances 
during  his  university  course. 

The  heart  of  a  college  man  is  always 
in  a  somewhat  battered  condition.  The 
trouble  is  chronic.  Varian,  Jr.,  who 
happened  to  be  engaged  to  Miss  Win- 
throp  at  the  time  Travers  ran  away 
with  her,  was  especially  hard  hit.  She 
had  appeared  to  care  a  lot  for  Varian, 
Jr.,  when  one  afternoon  '*Goat" 
Travers  met  her  at  a  tea,  and — ^bif£! 
as  the  boys  said,  it  was  all  over. 

It  was  then  that  Varian,  Jr.,  began 
to  develop  a  distinctly  bloodthirsty 
tendency.  He  found  himself  pictur- 
ing her  as  Bob's  widow.  An  ab- 
normal imagination  was  the  peculiar 
form  that  his  crushed  affections,  as*- 
sumed.  He  knew  that  Bob's  modfe  of. 
life  did  not  promise  any  pronounced; 
longevity,  and  he  counted  on  the  day 
when  Bob  should  be  under  the  daisies 
and  he  might  feel  free  to  demand  of 
Mrs.  Bob  an  accounting  for  her  in- 
considerate   eloçement.     Of    course, 
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he  didn't  wish  Bob  dead.  He  simply 
dramatized  the  situation  and  waited. 
And  when  some  of  the  stories  of 
Bob's  escapades  subsequent  to  his 
marriage  got  about,  even  into  the 
newspapers,  he  set  his  teeth  more 
doggedly  than  ever,  and  wished  that 
she  would  send  him  some  word,  so 
that  he  might  go  to  her  and  save  her 
from  what  seemed  like  a  future  of 
unending  misery.  Varian,  Jr.,  did 
not  stop  to  think  exactly  as  to  the 
right  or  the  wrong  of  the  matter;  he 
thought  only  of  her,  and  he  had  some 
chivalrous  sixteenth-century  notions 
lurking  under  the  violent  English 
waistcoats  he  wore. 

How  oddly  things  happen  in  life! 
When,  after  three  years'  waiting,  the 
message  came  from  her  it  was  like 
this: 

The  Towers, 
Westchester,  New  York. 

My  Dear  Jack: 

Bob  is  going  to  celebrate  his  birthday 
on  the  fifteenth,  and  is  asking  all  the 
men  that  were  in  the  class.  We  both 
hope  you  will  come.  The  Travers  ghost 
is  supposed  to  walk  on  that  night,  which 
ought  to  be  great  fun. 
Sincerely, 

Eleanor  Travers. 

Varian,  Jr.,  pondered  over  this  note 
and  reflected  that  the  frivolous  tone 
was  probably  assumed.  Between  the 
lines  he  read  a  hundred  things.  She 
might  wish  his  advice.  Perhaps  he 
might  be  able  to  help  her  in  some 
way.  By  such  meditations  he  ap- 
peased his  conscience.  In  reality,  he 
had  wanted  to  see  her  again  ever 
since.  And  he  decided,  as  men  always 
do  in  such  cases,  to  go,  which  was 
precisely  what  he  should  not  have 
done. 

She  met  him  at  the  station  and 
drove  him  over.  They  talked  innocu- 
ously and  pleasantly  of  old  times. 
Once  he  turned  and  looked  at  her,  and 
noticed  how  tired-looking  her  eyes 
were  above  her  sables.  He  clenched 
his  hand  under  the  carriage  robe,  and 
Mrs.  Bob  gave  a  little  scream  that 
almost  made  the  coachman  look 
round.  Her  hand  had  somehow  got 
into  Varian's  and  was  reposing  there. 


He  apologized,  and  after  that  kept  his 
eyes  sternly  fixed  on  the  middle  seam 
in  the  man's  back. 

On  their  arrival  they  lost  each  other, 
as  people  do  at  house  parties.  It 
was  in  the  hallway  after  dinner  when 
he  found  himself  beside  her  again. 
The  place  was  lighted  only  by  the 
flaming  logs,  and  Mike  was  in  the  big 
chair  telling  the  story  of  the  ghost 

Westchester  house  parties  are 
marked  by  their  unconventionality, 
and  this  one  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  guests  were  all  young  peo- 
ple, and  the  evening  had  almost  de- 
veloped into  a  romp.  The  guests  had 
risen  between  the  courses  of  the  din- 
ner and  danced  impromptu  twosteps 
and  waltzes  in  time  to  a  banjo  band, 
while  the  eyes  of  the  men  had  grown 
bold  and  the  women's  tender  from  the 
amount  of  champagne  consumed.  In 
a  comer,  under  a  palm.  Bob  Travers 
was  flirting  desperately,  furiously, 
with  Cora  Desmond,  a  pretty  widow. 
No  one  appeared  to  notice,  but  a  pale 
young  man  with  arms  folded  was  ob- 
serving the  little  scene  as  if  it  were  a 
play.  His  old  dreams  had  begun  to 
make  him  miserably  happy  once  more. 
Nellie's  white  shoulder  gleamed 
against  his  black  coat  and  the  perfume 
of  her  hair  drifted  across  him  like  a 
memory  from  the  past. 

''An' thin,''  went  on  Mike,  ''the 
moon  cum  in  the  big  winda*  beyofC  the 
sthairs,  an'  I  see  somethin'  comin'  slo- 
O'W  down  the  hall,  like  it  was  a  dead 
one  walkin'  in  its  slape " 

**  I'm  going  in  the  morning,  Nell," 
whispered  Varian;  **I  want  to  see 
you  for  just  a  moment — ^somewhere- 
alone — something  important  that  con- 
cerns  " 

"'Sh-h— "  she  said;  **it  is  impos- 
sible." 

** — wavin'  its  hands  and  moanirC 
like  a  banshee,"  went  on  the  old  man. 
**/  was  that  frightened  me  taitk 
knocked  together,  and  thin " 

**  Do  you  intend  to  go  on  like  this? 
— ^to  let  him  treat  you  openly  with  such 
disrespect — ^when  I " 

**Hush!  they'll  notice  you!" 

**But  I  must  see  you;  just  for  a 
minute.     Say  in  the  corridor  at  the 
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foot  of  the  stairs,  when  they're  all 
gone.  Ill  be  there.  Don't  fail  me, 
Nell,  and  I'll  forgive  you  everything.  " 

" — I  fell  on  me  knees  prayin\  and 
the  thing  cum  within  two  feet  o*  me^ 
it  did.  And  thin^  with  another  sicken- 
in*  groan^  it  vanished  doon  the 
hall " 

There  was  uproarious  applause  and 
more  champagne  when  Mike  finished 
his  tale,  and  after  some  parting  songs 
the  guests  separated  with  oft-repeated 
farewells,  for  some  of  the  men  were 
to  leave  on  the  morning  trains. 

An  hour  later  Nell  Travers  crept 
along  the  corridor  to  the  great  oaketi 
settee  where  Varian,  Jr.,  waited. 
What  he  said  would  make  an  old 
story.  Everything  that  he  should 
not  have  spoken  came  to  his  lips  as 
the  two  stood  there  in  the  gray  light 
of  the  morning.  He  was  to  leave  on 
the  eight  o'clock  train.  A  steamer 
sailed  on  the  following  day.  He  re- 
counted all  the  indignities  that  she 
had  suffered  from  her  husband's  neg- 
lect, his  unblushing  flirtation  of  the 
evening,  and  painted  an  impossibly 
beautiful  future  somewhere,  any- 
where— ^men  are  not  apt  to  be  accurate 
in  their  geography  on  occasions  like 
this.  And  Nell  Travers,  weeping 
miserably  at  his  devotion,  could  only 
whisper:  **But  the  baby,  Jack — I 
couldn't  leave  the  baby." 

And  all  the  while  this  interesting 
scene  was  progressing  Bob  Travers 
and  Mrs.  Desmond  crouched  guiltily 
beyond  the  stairs  leading  to  the  pic- 
ture gallery,  and  waited  for  it  all  to 
end.  But  it  did  not  end  until  Travers, 
with  an  oath,  suddenly  stepped  out 
before  the  two. 

Varian  turned  like  a  man  expecting 
and  prepared  for  a  blow,  his  shoulders 
squared  and  his  hands  clenched.  In- 
stinctively he  stepped  before  Nell 
Travers,  who  stood  as  if    turned  to 


stone,  and  as  he  did  so  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Mrs.  Desmond's  spangled 
scarlet  train  beyond  the  balustrade. 
Mrs.  Bob  reeled  suddenly,  with  a  hys- 
terical sob,  and  her  husband  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

** Varian,"  he  said,  "you've  been 
drinking.  I  believe  you  go  on  the 
eight  o'clock  train?" 

In  another  moment  a  number  of 
sleepy  guests  and  servants  hurried 
into  the  hallway,  inquiring  about  the 
commotion.  Luckily,  the  grayish 
blue  of  morning  made  the  turning  on 
of  the  lights  unnecessary,  for  the 
faces  of  the  principals  in  that  early 
morning  episode  would  have  told  a 
tale. 

As  it  was,  Bob  carried  his  wife  down 
the  hall,  apologizing  to  his  disturbed 
guests.  **That  ghost  story  upset 
Mrs.  Travers's  nerves,  '  '  he  said.  *  *  She 
actually  thought  she  saw  the  spook!" 
And  the  guests,  seeing  Mrs.  Bob  com- 
ing out  of  her  faint,  dispersed  once 
more,  laughing  nervously. 

Later  on,  when  Mrs.  Bob's  maid 
had  left  her,  her  husband  appeared  at 
the  door  of  her  room,  his  now  thor- 
oughly sobered  face  white  as  death. 
He  looked  at  her  with  a  half -smile,  as 
if  she  had  taken  on  anew  interest  and 
value  to  him. 

**  I  suppose  I  ought  to  kill  him,"  he 
said,  **  but  the  fact  is,  he's  perfectly 
right.     I've  acted  like  a  cad  to  you!" 

Then,  with  a  sudden  memory  of 
Varian's  tempestuous  wooing,  and 
with  a  grim  smile  still  upon  his  lips, 
he  turned  the  key  in  the  door  leading 
to  the  hall  from  Mrs.  Bob's  room  and 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 

**  Good-night!"  he  said,  shortly,  and 
then  stepped  through  the  curtained 
doorway  into  a  room  beyond,  where  a 
little  golden  head  turned  on  a  pillow 
sleepily,  and  a  baby  voice  said:  **Is 
'at  *oo,  pop?    Is  it  momin'?" 


Sef 


NEWS   TO    HER 

HE — Miss  Elderly  made  me  wait  for  an  answer. 
She — I  didn't  know  she  stuttered. 
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THE    ROSE'S   AVATAR 

THERE  grew  a  rose  more  wonderful 
Than  ever  Saadi  sang, 
Its  loveliness  occult  and  strange, 
A  rapture  and  a  pang. 

Its  petals  had  the  pulsing  touch 

That  shakes  the  blood  with  fire  ; 
Its  warm  deeps  were  the  avatar 

Of  unassuaged  desire. 

Hid  scents  and  hushed  seraglio  dreams 

Were  in  its  subtle  breath, 
The  madness  of  the  Msenad's  joy, 

The  tenderness  of  death. 

Its  soul  was  all  the  mystic  East, 

Its  heart  was  all  the  South — 
Till  tears  and  love  transmuted  it 

To  the  dark  rose  of  your  mouth. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 


IT   SOUNDED    FAVORABLE 

SHE — Has  the  widow  given  you  any  encouragement? 
He — She  asked  me  if  I  snored  in  my  sleep. 


¥ 


RETROSPECTION 

THERE  is  more  joy  in  loving  when 
The  loving  has  gone  by; 
We  miss  the  moment's  laughter  in 
A  reminiscent  sigh. 

A  fairer  maid  may  dwell  at  hand — 

Across  the  way  or  nearer — 
But  the  little  girl  we  used  to  know 

Seems  just  a  trifle  dearer. 

Carlton  Taylor  Ellburv. 
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By  Lloyd  Osbourne 


SHE  looked  at  him  with  curiosity 
not  unmixed  with  a  certain 
fine  contempt;  sooner  or  later 
she  knew  she  was  bound  to  meet  him, 
and  now  that  at  last  the  occasion  had 
arrived,  she  felt  the  shiver  of  an  un- 
comfortable excitement. 

Not  that  Jack  Kingsmill  was  a  very 
formidable  foe  to  look  at.  Indeed,  he 
was  almost  a  disappointment  to  Mrs. 
Mark  Farrant  as  she  took  his  measure 
with  her  blue  eyes  and  remembered 
her  self-appointed  mission  of  reform. 
He  was  not  at  all  the  handsome,  dash- 
ing, irresistible  creature  who  had  so 
often  been  described  to  her  by  her 
friends;  that  wrecker  of  human 
hearts  whose  days  were  passed  in 
the  undoing  of  pretty  women,  and 
whose  character  for  evil  was  a  by- 
word. So  this  was  the  man!  Forty 
years  old,  if  a  day,  iron-gray  hair, 
iron-gray  mustache  ;  teeth  so  faultless 
and  white  that  she  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  think  them  false  ;  figure  tall, 
almost  thin,  broad  at  the  shoulders, 
straight  as  an  arrow;  a  face  that 
would  have  been  downright  ugly 
were  it  not  redeemed  by  intelligence, 
humor  and  vivacity. 

"So  you  are  the  one  they  call 
*  Darling  Jack  Kingsmill  ?'  "  she  said, 
smiling  up  at  him.      "*  Fascinating 

Jack  I&ngsmill,'  *  Conscienceless  Jack 
kingsmill* — ^the  man  I've  been  look- 
ing for  a  hundred  times  this  week." 

"  I  cannot  well  help  what  they  call 
me,  you  know,"  he  said.  **  I  see  that 
I  have  been  socially  assassinated, 
so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  Call 
me  a  lady-killer  at  once,  and  hang 
me." 

**  I  am  not  judging  you  by  the  nick- 
name alone,"  she  said.     "Whenever 


conversation  lags  in  Newport,  people 
with  one  accord  talk  about  you,  " 

"Worse  and  worse,"  he  said.  "I 
can  see  in  your  eyes  the  harm  it  has 
done  me.  I  suppose  you  think  I  am 
a  regular  desperado;  that  I  would 
kidnap  your  French  maid,  or  put 
knockout  drops  in  your  afternoon 
tea.  You  will  be  more  charitable 
when  you  have  lived  among  us  long- 
er; a  little  backbiting  makes  us  won- 
drous kind.  You  ought  to  hear  what 
they  already  call  you ./" 

"What  can  they  say  about  me?" 
she  exclaimed. 

Kingsmill  hesitated,  and  studied  his 
immaculate  toes. 

"They  say  you  are  the  prettiest 
little  busybody  and  mischief-maker 
in  Newport,"  he  answered.  "They 
say  that  when  Mark  Farrant  gave  you 
his  hand  and  millions,  and  his  place 
in  society,  that  he  unwittingly  took  a 
viper  to  his  bosom — a  viper  that 
means  to  reform  us  root  and  branch, 
and  make  us — if  the  shock  doesn't  kill 
us — all  over  again  as  good  as  new. 
Mark,  they  say,  is  already  a  reformed 
character;  that  the  forty  feet  round 
Mark  is  a  better  and  cleaner  forty 
feet  than  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to- 
gether. They  say  age  will  give  no 
exemption;  we  shall  be  told  to  be 
good,  or  die.  It  is  even  hinted  that 
some  of  us  shall  not  be  granted  the 
option,  but  shall  be  lined  up  against 
a  wall,  like  communists,  and  summar- 
ily shot.  In  all  of  the  throng  here 
to-day,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man 
but  is  trembling  in  his  varnished 
boots  and  wondering  if  he  is  good 
enough  to  pass  the  fatal  muster.  I 
myself,  outwardly  so  calm,  am  palpi- 
tating with  memories  of  my  misspent 
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youth  and  notorious  middle  age.  Oh, 
Mrs.  Farrant,  try  and  spare  me!" 

**  I  am  told  you  never  spared  any- 
one yourself,"  she  answered,  coldly; 
**  whether  it  was  your  friend's  wife  or 
some  poor  girl  whose  only  crime  was 
to  like  you  too  well.  " 

**My  dear  lady!"  cried  Kingsmill, 
aghast,  **let  me  entreat  you  not  to 
say  things  like  that.  In  society  we 
say  such  things  in  whispers;  we  don't 
blurt  them  out  aloud  to  the  sinner 
himself.  It  is — excuse  me — ^horribly 
rude;  it's  embarrassing;  the  sinner, 
even  if  he  is  innocent,  does  not  know 
where  to  look." 

"You  say  *in  society,'"  said  Mrs. 
Farrant.  **  But,  Mr.  Kingsmill,  I  am 
above  society.  By  my  marriage  with 
Mark  I  have  become,  in  spite  of  my- 
self— how  shall  I  express  it? — one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  women  in  Amer- 
ica. I  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  leader 
or  be  nothing.  My  influence  will  be 
felt  in  the  mysterious,  dim  way  such 
influence  is  felt,  by  those  I  shall  not 
even  see  or  know.  I  can  do  harm  or 
good  to  whole  generations.  An  ex- 
traordinary number  of  people — ^peo- 
ple who  thus  give  the  keynote  to 
those  about  them — will  determine 
ever3rthing  by  the  simple  formula: 
*Mrs.  Mark  Farrant  does  it;  Mrs. 
Mark  Farrant  does  not  do  it.'  Do 
you  wonder  that  I  take  myself  a  bit 
seriously? — ^that  I  look  at  society 
through  different  eyes  from  most 
women? — ^that  I  should  have  ideas, 
hopes,  aspirations  of  acquitting  myself 
well,  and  doing  something  more  than 
simply  accept  the  conventional  rôle  ?" 

"You  are  an  untitled  princess," 
said  Kingsmill.  "I  don't  require 
anybody  to  tell  me  that,  or  to  explain 
the  tremendous  power  I  know  so  well 
you  possess.  And  most  of  us  are  in 
your  hands  for  better  or  for  worse — 
socially,  I  mean — and  it  lies  with  you 
to  promote  or  degrade  any  one  of  us 
courtiers  at  will." 

"That's  why  I  have  been  eager  to 
see  you,"  she  said,  "though  I  hardly 
hoped  to  get  a  tête-à-tête  with  you 
to-day  at  this  garden  party.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  Kingsmill,  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  very  frankly  and  privately." 


Kingsmill  bowed. 

She  fully  thought  he  would  smile 
and  pull  his  mustache;  he  did  nei- 
ther, only  looked  down  at  her  with 
grave  deference. 

He  was  certainly  well  bred,  even  if 
he  were  marked  out  as  the  first  vic- 
tim of  reform. 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  she  went  on. 
"You  are  one  of  the  first  people  I 
mean  to  crush  out;  there  isn't  room 
in  all  society  for  you  and  me,  Mr. 
Kingsmill.  You  are — ^why  should  I 
mince  the  words? — ^too  immoral,  too 
dissolute,  too  old  and  hardened  for 
any  mercy.  In  fact,  I  mean  to  cut 
you  dead,  and  I  don't  want  any  mismi- 
derstanding  about  the  reason  why." 

"You  are  frank,  indeed,"  he  ob- 
served. "Might  I  ask  you  specific- 
ally what  I  have  done?" 

"What  have  you  not  done,  I  won- 
der?" she  returned.  "You  are— to 
put  it  broadly — a  flirt  and  a  libertine, 
a  hanger-on  of  rich  women,  a  profes- 
sional beau  with  as  much  your  price  as 
any  painted  creature  of  the  streets.  If 
I  am  to  count  for  anything  in  society 
— and  I  mean,  if  I  can,  to  count  for  a 
great  deal — ^men  like  you  will  have  to 
go." 

"  You  are  too  innocent  to  know  how 
much  you  are  insulting  me,"  he  said 
at  last.  "You  abuse  your  woman's 
privilege;  were  you  a  man  I  should 
answer  such  insinuations  with  a  blow. 
Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  even  a 
reformer  ought  to  have  some  concern 
for  justice?  If  you  launch  Mark  in 
this  business,  I  tell  you,  with  a  frank- 
ness equal  to  your  own,  that  hell  run 
the  risk  of  being — ^well,  something 
exceedingly  disagreeable.  Not  that 
Mark  is  capable  of  such  a  thing;  Mark 
is  a  gentleman." 

"Oh,  you  are  all  gentlemen,  I 
know,"  she  said,  tartly.  "You  do 
everything  in  a  well-bred  way,  whether 
it's  the  ruin  of  a  married  woman  or 
the  corruption  of  a  silly  girl.  That 
is  what  makes  me  hate  you  most— 
your  fine  air,  your  fine  manners,  your 
perfect  innocence  in  your  badness." 

"I  am  sorry,  I  am  avrfully  sorry, 
you  should  think  so  ill  of  me!"  he 
said.     "  For  my  part,  I  liked  you  the 
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moment  I  saw  you;  1  admired  you 
down  to  the  ground;  you  are  a  great 
deal  more  than  pretty  and  chic  and 
charming.  I  said  to  myself,  *By 
Jove!  Mark's  married  a  woman  that 
will  dor  " 

**  I  see  why  they  call  you  *  Darling 
Jack  Kingsmill,"*  said  Mrs.  Farrant, 
with  a  little  ripple  of  derision.  **  But 
if  you  only  knew  how  badly  you  do 
it!" 

•*  You  said  you  meant  to  crush  me," 
he  returned.  '*  You  certainly  seem  to 
know  how.  " 

**  Oh,  a  man  like  you  is  no  novelty 
to  me,"  she  said.  **In  my  part  of 
the  world  they  don't  wear  such  good 
clothes  and  don't  have  the  entrée  to 
such  good  houses.  They  stand  at 
street  comers  and  make  audible  re- 
marks about  the  women  that  pass,  and 
lead  the  same  busy,  profitable  lives 
that  you  do  here." 

**Your  hatred  for  me  is  almost 
flattering,"  said  Kingsmill.  **  No- 
body before  ever  disliked  me  so  much 
in  ten  minutes;  all  my  previous  enmi- 
ties have  been  a  matter  of  years,  like 
the  growth  of  oaks.  But  why,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  gods,  Mrs.  Farrant, 
do  you  pitch  on  me  as  the  scapegoat 
of  society?  I  am  not  a  whit  worse 
than  the  others  ;  in  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  believe  I  am  heaps  better;  I 
am  just  one  of  the  mob,  when  all's 
said.  I  can  understand  a  nice  wom- 
an's contempt  for  the  whole  lot  of 
us,  but  I  resent  being  singled  out  as 
the  one  black  sheep.  Every  one  of 
us  is  a  black  sheep.  Even  old  Mark 
wasn't  such  a  saint  himself." 

"You  will  please  leave  Mark  out 
of  the  conversation,"  said  Mrs.  Far- 
rant. 

'*Even  a  worm  will  turn,  you 
know,"  said  Kingsmill.  **  One  has  to 
choose  what  weapons  one  can.  I  had 
a  friend — ^why  should  I  disguise  the 
fact  it  was  myself? — who  nearly 
killed  a  burglar  with  an  umbrella. 
You  imply  you  are  reforming  Mark — 
there  was  a  time  when  he  needed  a 
great  deal  of  reform — and  you  seem 
to  think  badly  of  me  because  I  have 
nobody  to  take  me  in  hand." 

**I  am  going  to  drive  you  out  of 


society,"  said  Mrs.  Farrant,  **and  all 
men  like  you.  " 

**  Reform  us  oflE  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  observed  Kingsmill.  **  Don't 
you  waste  a  thought  on  what  is  to 
become  of  us?" 

**Oh,  you  can  go  to  the  devil  by 
another  road,"  said  Mrs.  Farrant. 
'*  Doubtless  you'll  find  plenty  of  wom- 
en you  have  already  sent  there,  to 
keep  you  company." 

**Such  is  the  charity  of  the  good 
and  pure!"  said  Kingsmill.  **Such 
is  reform  everywhere!  We  sinners 
go  down  on  our  knees  in  the  dirt,  and 
you  regenerators  ride  over  us  waving 
your  hats.  It  is  so  satisfactory,  so 
exhilarating — for  the  regenerators. 
But  what  about  the  under  dog,  Mrs. 
Farrant?" 

'*!  think  a  little  chloroform  on  a 
sponge  is  what  I'd  give  the  under 
dog,"  she  answered.  **I  don't  want 
him  to  suffer;  I  only  want  him  out  of 
the  way." 

**Now  see  here,  Mrs.  Farrant," 
said  Kingsmill.  **  Suppose — mind, 
I  only  say  suppose — that  I  were  to 
tell  you  that  you  are,  on  the  whole, 
quite  right;  that  I  agree  with  you  in 
everything  you  have  said;  that  you 
are  only  expressing  and  putting  into 
practice  what  I  have  often  thought 
myself.  What  would  you  have  me 
do,  then?" 

**I  should  judge  it  the  rankest 
hypocrisy,"  said  Mrs.  Farrant;  **just 
another  proof  of  your  detestable 
adroitness.  I  should  like  you  even 
less  than  I  do  now.  " 

**  But  suppose,"  he  persisted,  **  you 
really  knew  me  to  be  sincere  ;  that  it 
was  the  real  thing,  you  know — as 
real  as  Mark's." 

**The  assumption  is  incredible," 
said  Mrs.  Farrant,  **but  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  and  to  show  you  that  I 
have  a  logical  mind,  I  will  accept  it. 
I  should  tell  you  to  marry  some  nice, 
sweet  girl,  and  live  your  life  for  her 
alone." 

**Oh,  you  women!"  cried  Kings- 
mill.  **  So,  after  a  life  that  has  been 
disreputable  enough,  within  the  limits 
of  the  game,  you  would  have  me  con- 
clude with  an  infamy  !     I  tell  you  hon- 
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estly  there  have  been  occasions  when 
I  have  been  tempted  to  do  just  that 
thing.  I  say  'tempted,*  because  the 
idea  is  horrible  to  me.  I  may  be  bad, 
but  I  am  not  as  bad  as  that.  " 

**  That's  what  women  are  for, 
though,"  said  Mrs.  Farrant  **We 
have  to  be  good  enough  for  two, 
pure  enough  for  two,  and  unselfish 
enough  for  two.  You  all  come  to  us, 
in  time,  with  your  battered  old  hearts, 
and  warm  yourselves  at  our  sacred  fire. 
There  is  always  a  snug  harbor  for  the 
very  worst  of  you." 

"Meaning  me,  I  suppose,"  said 
Kingsmill.  **  There  doesn't  seem 
room  for  this  mariner  in  yours." 

**Mark  sailed  in  before  you,  you 
see,"  said  Mrs.  Farrant.  **  Besides, 
with  all  his  faults,  Mark  is  worth 
fifty  of  you.  He  has  been  weak,  I 
know,  and  silly  and  fast,  but  he  has 
the  redeeming  spark.  Mark's  fault 
is  his  fatal  acceptance  of  everything 
that  oflEers.  He  is  just  as  willing  to 
play  all  morning  with  a  child  as  he  is 
to  play  baccarat  all  night;  there  is 
something  almost  pathetic  in  his  de- 
sire to  please.  You  and  Mark  are 
poles  part.  You  are  cold  and  selfish 
and  calculating;  you  make  a  business 
of  pleasure;  you  are  as  methodical  in 
evil  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank  ;  you  are  ca- 
pable of  dictating  love  letters  to  a 
typewriter  and  keeping  press  copies 
for  reference.  You  are  now  what 
Mark  might  have  become  if  he  had 
played  the  game  for  fifteen  years 
longer.  " 

"Those  fifteen  years!"  ejaculated 
Kinrrsmill.  **I  begin  to  see  what 
constitu':cs  my  crime.  " 

"It*3  the  way  you  have  spent 
them,"  said  Mrs.  Farrant. 

*  *  Dear  lady,  "  said  Kingsmill,  "  were 
I  to  say  I  like  you,  I  fear  I  should  sink 
even  lower  in  your  esteem.  Yet  I  do 
like  you.  There  is  even  a  certain  pi- 
quancy in  the  situation — an  implied 
compliment  in  my  supposititious  wick- 
edness. I  thrill  with  a  sense  of  injured 
innocence  ;  I  almost  glory  in  being  so 
much  misjudged.  I  see — ^if  I  choose 
to  follow  it  up— that  there  is  a  career 
for  black  sheep  of  which  I  never  even 
dreamed.  You  have  wit,  intuition  and 


a  wonderful  knack  of  hitting  the  right 
nail  with  your  little  hammer.  You 
have  a  voice  that  is  delightful  to  listen 
to.  I  ought  to  strike  back,  and  yet  I 
find  myself  turning  the  other  cheek; 
I  ought  to  explain,  expostulate,  deny 
— ^and  all  I  do  is  to  look  into  your 
eyes.  You  say  the  most  abominable 
things;  you  oflEend  me  at  every  word; 
you  fill  me  with  a  resentment  I  see 
only  one  way  of  satisfying — to  make 
you  like  me.  Oh,  Mrs.  Farrant,  is  it 
too  late  for  me  to  try?" 

**  It  is  too  late,"  said  Mrs.  Farrant 
**  Fifteen  years  too  late." 

**  You  mean  to  crush  me,  after  all?" 
exclaimed  KingsmilL 

Mrs.  Farrant  nodded  her  graceful 
head. 

*  *  Will  you  let  me  say  something  that 
sounds  a  bit  conceited?"  he  observed 
at  last. 

**  With  pleasure,"  she  answered. 

**  Well,  then,  you  are  the  first  wom- 
an I  ever  met  who  really  hated  me." 

"  I  don't  hate  you,"  she  said  "I 
can't  help  disapproving  of  you,  that's 
all.  Everybody  draws  the  line  at  cer- 
tain women  ;  I  mean  to  go  further  and 
close  my  doors  to  certain  men.  You 
are  not  the  only  one,  I  assure  you." 

*'So  I  must  go!"  he  said.  **You 
must  admit  that,  with  all  my  faults,  I 
have  the  temper  of  an  angel." 

**  I  should  disapprove  of  you  less," 
she  went  on,  **if  you  would  fight  a 
little  harder  for  my  good  opinion. 
But  you  are  fatally  acquiescent." 

**  Your  good  opinion!"  he  repeated 
**  How  can  a  man  fight  when  the  case 
is  already  settled:  It's  like  arguing 
before  a  judge  who  you  know  has 
been  got  at  by  the  other  side.  You 
are  only  waiting  for  a  decent  interval, 
and  then  you'll  put  on  the  black  cap 
and  hang  me." 

**The  right  sort  of  man  fights  to 
the  finish,"  she  said.  **  A  thorough- 
bred goes  till  he  drops.  " 

**  But  I  am  not  the  right  sort  of 
man,  it  seems,  "  he  exclaimed.  **  That 
is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter." 

**  I  dare  say  you  were  once,"  said 
Mrs.  Farrant.  **  Even  now,  old  and 
stale  as  you  are,  I  see  why  women  let 
themselves  care  for  you.     If  I  didn't 
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see  things  with  such  clear  eyes  I 
should  be  tempted  to  like  you  myself. 
There  is — ^why  should  I  not  admit  it? 
— something  winning  and  gallant  and 
disarming  about  you  ;  your  manner  is 
calculated  to  a  hair's-breadth  to  suit 
the  person  you  wish  to  please  ;  you  are 
a  professional  fascinator.  I  confess 
you  do  the  part  very  well.  I  admire 
you  as  I  admire  a  conjurer  whirling 
plates.  One  says  to  one's  self,  *  Good 
heavens!  What  practice,  what  dex- 
terity!' and  as  for  the  patter — isn't 
that  the  word? — ^who  could  do  it 
better?" 

There  was  a  rustle  in  the  trees  over- 
head; a  sudden  flutter  of  some  nesting 
bird  ;  a  scattering  of  twigs  and  leaves. 
Mrs.  Farrant  uttered  a  little  scream 
as  she  felt  something  trembling  and 
clinging  against  her  face.  She  palpi- 
tated in  an  ecstasy  of  disgust,  while 
Kingsmill,  swift  to  save  her,  disen- 
tangled what  proved  to  be  nothing 
worse  than  a  tiny  earwig.  The  man's 
strong,  sinewy  hand  lay  for  a  moment 
against  the  damask  of  her  cheek,  and 
communicated  in  that  second  of  con- 
tact a  thrill  of  sex — a  strange,  unsus- 
pected lawless  revelation  of  physical 
accord.  She  dared  not  thank  him  ;  she 
did  not  even  look  at  him;  her  cheek 
burned  with  her  shame. 

**  You  are  an  enigma,"  he  said  at 
last.  **  Is  it  possible  you  are  the  coun- 
terpart of  my  ignoble  self?" 

**  You  must  think  me  an  awful  little 
fool!"  she  said. 

**No,  I  don't,"  said  Kingsmill. 
**  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  I  am 
rather  in  sympathy  with  you.  I  can 
understand  exactly  how  I  must  im- 
X>ress  such  a  woman  as  you,  ardent  and 
good  and  clever  and  young.  Honestly, 
I  believe  a  little  reformation  would  do 
us  no  harm.  Of  course,  I  am  bad.  We 
are  all  bad,  we  oldsters;  we  are  all 
corrupt;  we  hardly  know  the  meaning 
of  sincerity.  When  you  are  my  age, 
and  when  you  have  lived  our  life, 
you,  too,  will  be  bad  and  heartless 
and  worldly.  It  surprises  me  to  think 
how  many  good  qualities  I  have  man- 
aged to  retain  almost  in  spite  of  my- 
self. I  am  neither  a  drunkard  nor  a 
gambler.     I  am  less  a  liar  than  the 


most  of  us;    I   am  not  a  mischief- 
maker,  a  toady  or  a  coward.  " 

**  Altogether,  you  have  a  rather 
good  opinion  of  *  Darling  Jack  Kings- 
mill,'  "  said  Mrs.  Farrant. 

**  I  am  forty-four  years  old,"  said 
Kingsmill.  **It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  I  did  not  know  myself 
pretty  well  by  this  time.  I  am  humble 
— God  knows  how  humble!  I  can 
never  expect  to  please  women  in  the 
way  I  once  did.  I  take  the  crusts  that 
are  thrown  to  me,  and  I  am  thankful. 
You  see  me,  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl, 
to  all  appearances  an  elderly  Lothario 
throwing  handkerchiefs.  The  chil- 
dren of  light  always  put  the  worst 
construction  on  everything;  they  de- 
tect evil  in  every  glance,  in  every 
touch  of  the  hand;  they  go  back  to 
their  pure  homes  and  tell  one  another 
the  horrors  they  have  seen.  We  are 
told  we  shall  be  cut  dead  to-morrow, 
ostracized,  crushed.  Yet  I  believe  you 
would  be  amazed  to  know  what  a  de- 
cent fellow  I  am.  I  give  to  the  poor; 
I  go  to  church  on  Sunday;  I  love 
freshness  and  youth  and  gaiety,  and 
as  I  miss  them  more  and  more  in  my- 
self I  seek  them  all  the  more  in 
others.  The  only  person  with  whom 
I  find  it  a  bore  to  be  alone  is  niyself . 
If  you  took  a  vote  of  all  the  pretty 
women  in  society,  I  believe  I  should 
be  unanimously  returned  the  most 
popular  man.  Do  you  think  I  won 
such  a  position  by  doing  nothing?  I 
never  presume;  I  have  no  rights;  the 
old  dog  knows  his  place.  You  can 
flirt  with  me  for  an  hour,  and  then,  at 
the  merest  hint,  I  will  eflEace  myself. 
I  am  always  ready  to  make  room 
for  the  next.  I  am  never  morose  or 
troublesome.  It  all  makes  women  feel 
so  safe  with  me  ;  they  trust  me  much 
more  than  they  do  their  lovers  ;  they 
permit  me  an  astonishing  intimacy, 
half  contemptuous,  half  affectionate. 
And  heavens!  how  they  make  use  of 
me  !  I  recover  compromising  letters  ; 
I  lend  them  money;  I  redeem,  with 
all  secrecy,  their  diamond  tiaras; 
I  disentangle  erring  husbands  and 
bring  them  back  repentant;  I 
take  cads  by  the  collar  and  bump 
them    into    doing    the    right    thing. 
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If  your  distinguished  foreigner  gets 
tipsy  at  your  ball  I  am  on  hand 
to  save  a  scandal  and  hustle  him  into 
a  cab;  I  dance  with  all  your  wall- 
flowers; I  take  your  country  cousins 
to  the  Horse  Show;  if  you  tell  me  to, 
I  will  black  your  boots  or  wash  your 
dog.  What  is  there,  indeed,  I  don't 
do?  And  then  you  must  remember 
how  dull  most  of  them  are — these 
people  in  society.  They  have  money, 
but,  dear  Grod,  so  little  else!  They 
itch  to  be  gay,  but  they  don't  know 
how  to  do  it.  It  falls  on  my  shoulders 
to  make  things  move,  to  manage  their 
great  effects,  to  drill  them  for  their 
conspicuous  parts  on  the  great  stage. 
And  they  are  owlishly  grateful. 
The  men  try  to  give  me  blocks  of 
American  Leather  or  Consolidated 
Lard,  with  the  pretense  of  having  in- 
vested a  nickel  for  me  in  Wall  Street; 
the  women's  eyes  positively  shine 
when  they  look  at  me.  The  first,  I  am 
rich  enough  to  do  without;  the  sec- 
ond, I  confess,  is  what  I  live  for." 

"And  that  is  your  life!" exclaimed 
Mrs.  Farrant. 

**  You  despise  me  more  than  ever," 
said  Kingsmill. 

**  No,"  returned  Mrs.  Farrant.  **  I 
begin  to  feel  the  least  bit  sorry.  It 
seems  so  little  worth  while — so  much 
striving  for  nothing — such  ashes  in 
the  mouth,  when  all  is  done.  You 
appear  to  me  like  a  man  who  has 
been  starving  kll  his  life,  contenting 
himself  with  husks,  when  there  is 
bread  on  every  side.  One  woman's 
warm  heart  would  be  a  better  posses- 
sion than  all  this  contemptuous  popu- 
larity." 

**  You  forget  I  am  forty-four  years 
old,"  he  said.  **  Those  warm  hearts 
beat  for  younger  men!" 

**  That  is  a  detestable  untruth,"  she 
cried.  **  You  are  too  pitiless  a  looker- 
on  to  believe  such  a  thing  for  a  mo- 
ment. At  the  risk  of  giving  you  a 
false  impression,  I  will  tell  you " 

**What,  dear  Mrs.  Farrant?"  he 
asked,  as  she  hesitated. 

**But  I  cannot  say  it,"  she  cried. 
**  I  can  lecture  you,  but  when  it  comes 
to  admissions,  I  dare  not  make  them. 
Don't  you  know  that  you  force  me  to 


be  a  little  more  cruel  than  I  should 
like?" 

**You  see,  in  fact,  that  you  have 
misjudged  me?"  asked  KingsmilL 

**I  have,  I  confess,"  she  said,  "a 
little  bit — ^so  little,  that  the  mere  tell- 
ing would  exaggerate  it.  I  still  think 
the  same  of  your  conduct,  and  all 
that  ;  I  still  disapprove  of  you  as  much 
as  ever,  but,  in  a  way,  I  feel  sorry  for 
you.  Don't  you  think  it's  rather  un- 
manly to  appeal  to  my  sense  of  pity?" 

*'  I  am  not  defiant  enough," he  sug- 
gested. "  I  have  shown  you  that  I 
am  a  human  being.  Beauty  has  dis- 
covered that  I  am  not  really  the 
Beast." 

**But  you  tfr^,"she  cried.  "It is 
that  which  breaks  my  heart  You  are 
worse  even  than  I  thought,  only  in  a 
dififerent  way — ^in  such  a  self -seeing 
way.  Nothing  would  please  me  more 
than  to  admit  having  made  a  horrible 
mistake;  I  have  none  of  the  pride 
that  cannot  undo  a  wrong;  I  have  a 
nature  that  is  generous  in  atonement 
Do  you  know,  it  would  really  make  me 
happy  if  I  could  take  your  hand  and 
say,  Mr.  Kingsmill,  please  forgive 
me!" 

"  And  you  cannot?"  he  said. 

"  The  sad  thing  is  that  I  am  right," 
she  answered.  *'  You  are  all  that  I 
ever  thought  you — ^you  are  irreclaim- 
able. In  only  one  respect  are  you 
different  from  the  first  impression  I 
had  of  you.  " 

**  Would  you  tell  me  what  that  is?" 
he  said.  **  No,"  he  added,  as  he  saw 
her  face  change,  "not  if  it's  too  dis- 
agreeable. I  have  listened  to  enough 
home  truths,  as  it  is.  In  the  navy,  in 
the  old  flogging  days,  they  said  there 
was  a  point  at  which  every  man  would 
scream,  no  matter  what  his  grit  I 
think  I  have  about  reached  that  point 
myself." 

**  I  was  not  meaning  to  hurt  you," 
she  said,  **  not  this  time " 

"They  used  to  rub  in  salt  after- 
ward," he  said. 

She  gave  a  little  shudder.  "I 
don't  like  your  choice  of  compari- 
sons. " 

"You  are  a  woman  all  over," he 
returned.      "Physical    pain     shocks 
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you,  and  yet  you  never  think  twice 
about  stabbing  a  man  with  your 
tongue." 

"  This  wasn't  a  stab,"  she  said.  **  I 
am  not  always  a  virago,  though  I 
don't  blame  you  for  thinking  me  one.  " 

**What  were  you  going  to  say, 
then?"  asked  Kingsmill. 

"You  have  made  so  much  of  it 
that  I  cannot  say  it,"  she  answered. 
**  It  would  have  an  added  value  that 
I  never  intended." 

"Please,"  he  said.  "Surely  such 
an  explanation  is  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard." 

**  I  was  only  going  to  say,"  went  on 
Mrs.  Farrant,  **that  you  are  one  of 
the  most  charming  men  I  have  ever 
met.  There!  I  have  said  it;  I  am 
just  as  bad  as  the  rest." 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  *  the  rest?'  " 
he  demanded. 

**Oh,  the  other  women,  you  know," 
she  answered.  **  Heaven  knows  there 
are  plenty  of  them!" 

Kingsmill  did  not  look  at  her. 

"Why  don't  you  speak?"  she  cried 
at  last  **  You  look  as  if  I  meant  to 
cut  you,  after  all." 

"I  believe  you  ought  to,"  he  said, 
gloomily.  "Why,  of  course  you 
ought  to." 

*•  May  I  not  choose  my  own  friends?" 
she  returned,  with  spirit. 

"Am  I  to  count  myself  one  of 
them?"  he  inquired. 

"On  a  single  condition,"  she  re- 
turned. "  If  you  belong  to  me,  you 
belong  to  me  altogether.  It  is  all  or 
nothing." 

"  I  am  yours,  sans  phrase^''  he  said. 

"After  all  your  confessions,"  said 
Mrs.  Farrant,  "you  must  forgive  me 
for  feeling  sceptical." 

"  I  ought  to  have  told  you  noth- 
ing," said  Kingsmill. 

"  Then  I  should  always  have  hated 
you,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  remember 
that  story  of  King  Charles,  when  the 
groom  was  caught  stealing  com? 
*  He  has  been  at  it  two  years,'  said 
the  King.  *  Why  did  Your  Majesty 
never  deign  to  tell?'  inquired  the 
courtiers.  *  The  rogue  took  me  into 
his  confidence!'  said  Charles.  You 
see,  fnon  ami,  you  took  me  into  yours.  " 


"Mrs.  Farrant,"  said  Kingsmill, 
"don't  you  think  you  owe  me  some- 
thing for  your  injustice,  for  the  hard 
things  you  have  said  and  thought  of 
me?  Some  reparation  for  what  has 
been  to  me  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  more  repara- 
tion I  could  give  you,"  she  answered. 
"  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  you  have 
come  out  of  it  badly." 

"You  permitted  me  to  touch  your 
cheek  with  my  hand,"  said  Kings- 
mill.  "  Won't  you  let  me  touch  it 
with  my  lips?" 

Mrs.  Farrant  widened  the  distance 
between  them.  Her  eyes  sparkled 
with  surprise,  disdain  and  anger;  her 
bosom  rose. 

"You  are  impertinent!"  she  said. 
"  I  will  ask  you  to  take  me  back." 

Kingsmill  made  no  answer.  He 
gazed  at  her  moodily,  and  from  her 
to  the  ground. 

"I  dare  say  I  ought  not  to  blame 
you  over-much,"  she  said  at  last. 
"In  your  set,  I  suppose,  all  the  men 
are  cads  and  all  the  women  cocottes.** 

Kingsmill  still  said  nothing. 

"You  might,  at  least,  apologize," 
she  went  on.  "A  real  lady-killer 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  such  contin- 
gencies. No  doubt  you  know  exactly 
the  right  thing  to  say." 

"  I  am  ashamed,"  he  answered.  "  I 
should  only  give  fresh  offense  by 
dwelling  on  the  provocation.  " 

"As  like  as  not,"  she  burst  out, 
passionately,  "you  have  been  betting 
money  on  this  very  thing.  Somebody 
has  challenged  you  to  kiss  me  within 
the  hour  of  our  meeting;  even  now, 
perhaps,  the  umpire  is  waiting  at 
your  club.  " 

Kingsmill  raised  his  hand  protest- 
ingly.  His  face  winced.  It  pleased  her 
to  see  how  much  she  had  hurt  him. 

"I  never  bet  on  a  lady's  favor  in 
my  life,"  he  said.  "  I  may  have  com- 
mitted all  the  sins,  but  of  that  I  am 
incapable.  What  a  bounder  you  must 
think  me!  If  you'd  let  me,  I'd  go 
down  on  my  knees  and  kiss  your  feet; 
by  God!  I'd  kiss  the  earth  under 
them,  if  I  thought  such  a  thing  could 
regain  me  what  I  have  lost." 
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*'Well,  it  wouldn't,"  said  Mrs.  Far- 
rant,  putting  out  her  little  foot  and 
looking  down  at  it.  **rd  think  less 
of  the  earth  after  you  had  kissed  it  ; 
even  in  the  time  we  have  been  to- 
gether I  feel  as  if  you  had  somehow 
soiled  and  degraded  me.  " 

"  Tell  me  what  I  can  do?**  entreated 
Kingsmill. 

**  There  is  only  one  thing  you  can 
do,**  answered  Mrs.  Farrant.  **Give 
me  your  word  of  honor — ^if  you  know 
the  meaning  of  such  a  term — that 
after  this  you  will  never  speak  to  me 
again  ;  that  you  will  never  even  look 
at  me  again  ;  that  if  I  enter  a  room  it 
will  be  a  signal  for  you  to  leave  it; 
that  you  will  promise  to  avoid  me,  in 
future,  as  if  I,  too,  were  an  elderly 
person  of  forty- four!*' 

**  Anything  else?**  asked  Kingsmill. 

**Yes,*'  returned  Mrs.  Farrant; 
**  tell  me  honestly  how  you  ever  dared 
to  think  of  kissing  me — me — Mark's 
wife.*' 

**  You*d  only  hate  me  the  more,*'  he 
expostulated. 

**Oh,  no,  Mr.  Kingsmill,"  she  said; 
**that  would  be  impossible." 

**I  will  tell  you,  "he  said,  **  tell  you 
with  the  same  extraordinary  frankness 
I  have  shown  toward  you  throughout. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  cannot 
pretend  to  you;  you  compel  me  to  be 
sincere,  in  spite  of  myself.  It  has  been 
to  me  a  kind  of  day  of  judgment,  and 
you  are  the  recording  angel.  What 
did  I  wish  to  kiss  you  for,  indeed! 
Because  you  are  the  most  adorable 
creature  I  believe  I  ever  saw  ;  because 
you  have  an  air,  a  grace,  a  way  of 
smiling  at  a  man  with  those  blue 
eyes " 

"Oh,  leave  out  the  patter,"  said 
Mrs.  Farrant,  brutally. 

**I  am  a  fool,"  continued  Kings- 
mill.  "  I  have  shown  you,  only  too 
openly,  I  know,  the  sort  of  person  I 
really  am.  A  contemptible  sort  of 
person,  I  admit,  pursuing  a  con- 
temptible course  with  a  certain  as- 
siduity and  success.  I  am,  as  you 
once  very  aptly  called  me,  a  profes- 
sional fascinator.  I  have  made  a  busi- 
ness of  pleasing  pretty  women,  and, 
by    taking    incessant    pains,  I    have 


worked  myself  to  an  enviable  position 
in  the  hearts  of  several  hundred!  I 
have  never  tried  for  the  first  place  in 
any  of  them  ;  I  have  had  no  concern 
with  grandes  passions^  deceived  hus- 
bands, and  all  that  you  suspect  me 
of.  I  never  hid  in  a  cupboard  in  my 
life  ;  it  is  twenty  years  since  I  wore  a 
flower  in  my  upper  left-hand  pocket 
My  inclination  has  always  been  for 
the  third  place,  that  of  the  confidant, 
the  man  friend,  the  old  dog  they  all 
like  to  have  about.  To-day  I  met 
you;  I  liked  you;  I  liked  you  even  a 
little  bit  too  well.  You  told  me  what 
you  meant  to  do  to  me  ;  you  told  me 
how  I  had  been  ear-marked,  so  to 
speak,  for  annihilation;  that  you 
meant,  indeed — ^if  you  could  manage 
it — to  exclude  me  from  society.  I  was 
piqued;  I  became  frightened  as  my 
tricks  failed,  one  by  one,  to  please;  I 
almost  lost  my  head.  But  at  last  I 
began  to  win  ground;  I  won  a  little 
more.  Heavens,  how  I  labored!  You 
softened,  you  changed,  you  melted. 
In  the  madness  of  my  success  I 
thought  to  turn  a  hard-won  battle 
into  an  utter  rout.  You  must  remem- 
ber I  have  a  certain  pride  in  doing 
the  thing  well — the  internal,  unex- 
pressed satisfaction  of  the  good  work- 
man in  a  good  job.  I  have  a  strong 
sense  of  professional  spirit.  To  kiss 
you  seemed  the  climax  of  the  most 
trying  day  of  my  life  ;  it  seemed  a 
vindication  of  my  years  and  my  griz- 
zled hair;  and  I  could  then  say  to  my- 
self: *  Yes,  I  am  old,  but  my  hand 
has  not  lost  its  cunning.*  *' 

**  What  earthly  good  would  it  do 
you?*'  she  asked.  **  A  kiss  is  nothing 
if  it  is  given  without  passion,  if  it  is 
extorted,  like  the  lira  you  toss  a  beg- 
gar when  he  shows  his  stump.  I  am 
always  kissing  people;  we  are  old- 
fashioned,  you  know,  and  in  our 
family  it  is  still  the  rule,  like  morning 
prayers  and  the  way  we  fold  our  nap- 
kins. You  have  already  won  from  me 
a  great  deal  more  than  that.  But  the 
professional  fascinator  must  needs  put 
the  conventional  seal  on  his  triumph. 
Really,  Mr.  Kingsmill,  I  gave  you 
credit  of  being  more  subtle;  but  I 
see  now  that  you  cannot  forego  the 
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formalities  of  the  game;  you  are  ac- 
tually distressed  when  it  does  not  move 
with  precision.  And  I  have  played 
into  your  hands  by  appearing  to  be 
insulted.  I  was  insulted  for  the  min- 
ute. A  woman's  first  instinct  is  to 
cling  to  the  conventional.  It  only  oc- 
curred to  me  by  degrees  that  I 
shouldn't  care  an  iota  whether  you 
kissed  me  or  not.  Were  it  not  that 
we  might  be  seen  I  should  permit  you 
to  kiss  me  here,  in  the  perfectly  cold, 
prosaic,  businesslike  manner  I  be- 
lieve you  like  the  best.  " 

**  People  cannot  see  through  yew 
hedges,"  said  Kingsmill.  **  Besides, 
they  are  all  too  busy  flirting  with  each 
other  to  waste  a  thought  on  us." 

Mrs.  Farrant  stopped  and  cast  a 
rapid  glance  about  her.  She  was  all 
pink,  and  she  looked  up  at  Kingsmill 
with  captivating  confusion. 

**  Quick!"  she  cried,  softly,  laying  a 
rosy  finger  on  her  cheek. 

She  disengaged  herself  from  his 
clasp.  She  was  all  in  a  tremble,  and 
her  breath  came  and  went  as  she 
raised  her  hands  to  her  loosened  hair. 
Little  by  little  she  regained  her  com- 
posure. 

*  *  I  said  one  y  "  she  whispered.  '  *  The 
next  time,  remember  that  the  lips  are 
not  for  people  of  the  third  place.  I 
wonder  if  you  are  not  the  most  con- 
ceited man  in  the  world,"  she  added. 
•*  I  know  I  am  the  silliest  woman." 

*•  I  don't  know' what  I  am,"  he  re- 
turned. **  I  wish  to  God  I  had  never 
seen  you!" 

**  Take  me  back,"  she  said.  **  No, 
no,  not  again,  for  anything!     No!" 

They  turned  down  beside  a  wall, 
and  taking  a  narrow  path  beneath  the 
trees  emerged  at  last  on  the  open 
sward.  In  the  distance  a  string  band 
was  playing  amid  a  sea  of  bonnets  and 
parasols;  people   were   moving  here 


and  there  in  little  groups,  the  dark 
garb  of  the  men  contrasting  with  the 
fluttering  brilliancy  of  the  women; 
impatient  youths  were  struggling 
about  the  refreshment  pavilion  and 
making  off  with  plates  and  glasses  to 
rejoin  pretty  consorts  in  shady  cor- 
ners; and  everyivhere  animation,  gai- 
ety and  laughter. 

**  Will  you  be  at  the  Fremonts'  ball 
to-night?"  asked  Mrs.  Farrant  below 
her  breath,  as  she  nodded  and  waved 
her  hand  to  an  acclaiming  group. 
Kingsmill  himself  was  bowing  here 
and  there,  and  even  as  he  did  so,  his 
face  took  on  another  expression,  that 
of  the  smiling  actor  before  the  foot- 
lights. In  the  perfection  of  his  self- 
possession,  Mrs.  Farrant  sought,  with 
a  momentary  pang,  for  a  sign  that  he 
was  not,  in  a  social  sense,  betraying 
and  leaving  her.  Had  he  not  said  that 
he  wanted  no  more  of  any  woman  than 
what  she  had  already  given  him? 
Could  it  be  that  he  was  less  exigent 
than  herself? 

**  You  will  be  there?"  she  repeated. 

**  Of  course,"  he  answered. 

**  I  want  you  to  be  there,"  she  said. 
**  I  am  only  a  beginner,  after  all." 

**  A  word  is  enough — "  said.  Kings- 
mill. 

"And—" 

**Yes?" 

**  I  don't  want  you  to  belong  to  all 
those  other  women.  " 

**  Tell  me  what  you  want?" 

**  I  want  you  all  to  myself." 

**  In  what  place?"  he  demanded. 

**  I  don't  understand " 

"Yes,  you  do.  First,  second  or 
third— which?" 

The  others  had  nearly  reached 
them;  there  was  already  an  ex- 
change of  polite  badinage;  the  men 
were  lifting  their  hats. 

And  she  did  not  answer  him. 


^ 


PERSEVERANCE   WINS 


LAURA — I  made  a  fool  of  Charley  last  night. 
Flora — Well,  keep  on.     You  may  get  him  yet! 
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A   HOME-MADE   VALENTINE 

I'LL  write  my  love  a  valentine — 
That  is  the  way  to  woo  her. 
With  speeches  like  **  Will  you  be  mine?" 
I've  not  the  pluck  to  sue  her. 

Ill  win  her  by  a  turn  of  phrase  ; 

My  words  shall  be  so  tender 
Shell  know  I'll  love  her  all  the  days 

That  God  in  grace  may  send  her. 

**  My  darling — "  but  that's  far  too  bold. 

'*  Love,  turtle-dove — "  that's  fond-like; 
I'm  getting  on — **  Your  hair  of  gold 

I  swear  is  my  heart's  Klondike  !" 

That's  pretty  bad.     I'll  try  again: 

**  There's  naught  on  earth  above  you, 
Sweetheart,  you're  vain — sane — plain — ^inane " 

Oh,  damn  it  all! — **  I  love  you." 

Henry  Gaines  Hawk. 


IDENTIFIED   AND   CHARACTERIZED 


ROBBINS— That's  my  wife. 
Hawkins — Is  that  a  fact? 
'*  Yes;  she's  a  stubborn  thing. 


THIEVES 

IBID  you,  Conscience,  tell  me 
If  any  sin  there  be 
In  stealing  from  a  robber 

Who  boldly  steals  from  me? 

For  I  am  pleading  guilty 

To  thefts  of  transient  bliss. 
As  when  I  stole  from  Alice 

That  first  and  sweetest  kiss. 

But  that  was  petty  thieving; 

She  robbed  with  greater  art, 
For,  smilingly  and  boldly, 

She  stole  from  me  my  heart 

Frank  Roe  Batcheldi:il 
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LES  CHAUSSETTES  DE   PAPA 

(monologue) 
Par  Jeannette  Larrieu 


TT^LLE  entre  en  tenant  à  la  main 
Ay  une  corbeille  de  chaussettes 
■    ^     qu'elle  dépose  sur  une  table. 

Je  suis  heureuse,  ravie, 
enchantée.  Je  l'aime,  je  suis  aimée, 
je  vais  me  marier,  et  la  cause  de  mon 
bonheur — c'est  drôle — ^la  cause  {dé- 
signant la  corbeille)^  la  voilà:  les 
chaussettes  de  papa! 

{Elle  prend  une  paire  de  chaussettes 
et  fait  le  geste  de  la  porter  à  ses 
lèvres.) 

Voici  comment  cela  est  arrivé: 
Hier,  maman  m'appelle,  j'accours 
vivement.  "Suzanne,  voici  les 
chaussettes  pour  ton  père,  tu  les 
marqueras.  " 

"Bien,  maman." 

Je  prends  les  chaussettes,  six  paires 
{montrant  la  corbeille)^  celles-là,  et  je 
m'installe  au  coin  du  feu.  Une  glace 
me  renvoyait  mon  image.  C'était 
gentil,  très  gentil,  la  petite  fille 
marquant  les  chaussettes  de  son  papa. 
C'était  même  touchant  !  Marquer  les 
chaussettes  de  son  papa  dans  notre 
siècle,  fin  de  siècle — ^mais,  revenons 
à  nos  moutons. 

C'était  gentil,  incontestablement, 
mais  tme  petite  femme  marquant  les 
chaussettes  de  son  mari,  cela  eut  été 
bien  plus  gentil  encore.  L'amour 
filial  est  très  bon,  très  doux,  seulement 
— ^je  me  figure  que  l'amour  conjugal 
— ^mais  chut,  chut,  n'en  parlons  pas! 
Tandis  que  mes  mains  étaient  occu- 
pées— ^bon  soir!  mon  esprit  s'envola 
vers  le  pays  des  rêves.  C'est  un  si 
joli  pays,  et  l'on  y  arrive  tout  de 
suite. 

Ainsi,  tenez,  en  moins  d'une  mi- 
nute, je  me  vois  jeune  mariée,  cousant 
dans  mon  propre  salon,  un  salon  bien 


confortable,  bien  gai,  pas  trop  grand 
— les  petites  pièces  sont  plus  intimes. 
Un  vrai  salon  pour  être  deux,  pour 
être  seuls  et  pour  s'aimer. 

Il  est  sorti,  il  est  à  son  bureau.  Les 
maris  sont  toujours  à  leur  bureau. 
Pourquoi  n*y  reçoit-on  pas  les  femmes? 
C'est  inique  !  Je  me  plaindrai  à  l'ad- 
ministration! Il  va  bientôt  rentrer. 
La  sonnette  résonnera  sous  une  main 
impatiente,  ding — ding —  Je  me  pré- 
cipiterai au  devant  de  lui — et,  mon 
dieu  {paissant  les  yeux)  il  m'em- 
brassera et — ^mon  dieu,  je  l'embras- 
serai— ^une  fois,  ou  même  plusieurs. 
Puis  il  s'assiéra  à  mes  pieds  et  me  re- 
gardera avec  ses  jolis  yeux  bruns. 
{Avec  précipitation  et  rougissant)  Je 
ne  sais  pas  pourquoi  je  dis  bruns  par 
exemple.  Ils  pourraient  aussi  bien 
être  bleus — et  il  me  dira: 

"Ma  chérie,  qu'avez  vous — qu'as 
tu?"  {Réfléchissant)  Au  fait,  me  dira- 
t-il  vous  ou  tu?  vous  est  froid,  tu  est 
familier — alors?  {Illuminée)  Il  me 
dira  vous  pour  les  choses  prosaïques 
et  tu  pour  les  choses — ^les  choses — 
enfin  les  choses  tendres. 

Donc  il  me  demandera: 

"Qu'avez  vous  fait,  aujourd'hui, 
ma  chérie?"  **J*ai  marqué,  tes — " 
non,  c'est  prosaïque — "vos  chaus- 
settes. Embrassez — "  non,  c'est  tendre 
— "embrasse  ta  petite  femme  pour  la 
peine,  mon  amour." 

{Rougissant)  Ce  que  c'est  que 
l'imagination,  tout  de  même  !     Songer 


à  dire   à  un  vrai  monsieur: 


Em- 


brasse  ta  petite  femme,  mon  amour!" 
mais  à  un  personnage  vague,  avec  des 

moustaches  brunes  ou  blondes 

C'est  bien   par  hasard    que  je  dis 
brunes.  Ce  que  c'est  que  l'imagination  ! 
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Tiens!  on  frappe!  C'est  lui!  Quel 
bonheur!  c'est  lui. 

Entre  mon  ché — oîi  avais-je  la  tête  ! 
c'est  maman.  Si  elle  avait  entendu — 
c'est  maman  qui  vient  réclamer  les 
chaussettes. 

**  Les  voici,  maman,  les  six  paires 
marquées  et  pliées.  " 

Maman  en  prend  une,  la  regarde, 
pousse  un  cri:  "  Malheureuse  enfant  ! 
cette  lettre ?" 

**  Est-ce  qu'elle  n'est  pas  bien  faite? 
Qu'est  ce  que — ^ah,  mon  dieu!" 

Que  vois-je  !  Ce  n'est  pas  un  B, 
l'initiale  de  papa,  c'est  un  J,  l'initiale 
de — enfin  un  J  ! 

D'un  mouvement  nerveux,  je  déplie 
les  six  paires — un  J  encore — et 
encore — douze  J! 

Maman  est  stupéfaite. 

"Je  me  demands  pourquoi  tu  as 
choisi  cette  lettre?" 

"Je  ne  l'ai  pas  choisi,  ma  petite 
maman.  Tu  comprends,  si  je  l'avais 
choisi,  j'aurais  pris  un  B,  le  J  s'est  fait 
tout  seul." 

Cette  explication,  heureusement, 
suffit  à  maman,  qui  me  laisse. 

À  peine  est-elle  sortie  par  une  porte 
que  par  l'autre  arrive — c'est  un  hasard 
extraordinaire — ^monsieur  de  Jonsac, 
un  jeune  homme  que  nous  connais- 
sons {riant)  un  peu. 

Je  me  lève,  rouge,  effarée.  Dame  ! 
me  voir  seule  en  face  d'un  jeune  hom- 
me— ^je  suis  timide  ! 

"Je  pensais  trouver  madame  votre 
mëre  ici,  mademoiselle.  " 

"  Elle  y  était,  mais  elle  n'y  est  plus, 
monsieur.  " 

"  Je  le  vois.  Vous  travaillez,  made- 
moiselle?" 

"Oui,  monsieur,  je — ^je  marquais 
les  chaussettes  de  papa.  " 

"  Ah  !  c'est  très  ver-tu-eux  !  heureux 
papa!  de  bonnes  chaussettes!" 


Il  avait  pris  deux  chaussettes  dans 
mon  panier  et,  distraitement,  les  avait 
enfilées.  Moi  cela  me  donnait  envie 
de  rire,  de  voir  ses  mains  ainsi  gantées. 
Lui,  ne  paraissant  pas  s'en  apercevoir, 
continuait  à  parler. 

"Des  chaussettes  bien  condi- 
tionnées!" 

"Oui,  monsieur." 

"  Et  bien  marquées  aussi  !  Diable! 
voilà  une  lettre  !  Mais,  mademoiselle, 
permettez-moi  une  question:  Pour- 
quoi avez- vous  fait  un  J?" 

Avez-vous  jamais  souhaité  d'être 
souris?  Moi,  j'avais  une  envie  de  me 
précipiter  sous  la  table! 

"C'est  parce  que — ^je  pensais  à 
autre  chose,  monsieur,"  balbutiai-je, 
n'osant  pas  lever  les  yeux,  de  crainte 
de  rencontrer  les  siens 

Tout-à-coup,  paf  !  le  voilà  qui  bondit 
comme  un  diable  hors  d'une  boîte,  en 
s'écriant  : 

"Serait-il  possible,  mon  dieu! 
serait-il  possible  !  " 

En  disant  cela,  il  joignait  ses  mains 
toujours  gantées  de  chaussettes. 
Celles  qui  étaient  dans  la  corbeille 
nous  regardaient  en  souriant.  Enfin 
pour  m'achever,  voilà  maman  qui 
rentre  et  qui  se  met  à  rire  aussi. 

Dame!  vous  savez,  je  suis  timide! 
très  timide  !  Cela  m'a  troublée  et  je 
ne  me  rappelle  pas  bien  exactement 
ce  qui  est  arrivé.  Je  crois — ^je  ne 
suis  pas  sûre — mais  je  crois  qu'il  m'a 
embrassé. 

Et  il  y  a  des  gens  qui  nient  que  la 
vertu  soit  récompensée.  Elle  l'est 
toujours!  toujours! 

Vous  voyez  bien  que  c'est  en  mar- 
quant les  chaussettes  de  papa  que  j'ai 
gagné  un  mari.  {Apres  un  instant  de 
réflexion)  Ah,  oui — ^mais  c'est  en  les 
marquant  de  travers.  {Bas  et  (Tun  ton 
mystérieux)     Il  ne  faut  pas  le  dire. 


JUST   THE    GAME 

/^OBWIGGER— Bridge  whist  requires  so  much  thought  that  it  is  said  to  be 
^-^     a  great  brain  developer. 


Merritt — It's  a  pity  society  didn't  take  it  up  years  ago. 
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By  Barry  Pain 


THERE  is  more  than  one  sort  of 
millionaire.  There  is  the 
millionaire  who  is  quite 
anxious  that  the  world  shall  know 
that  he  is  a  millionaire,  and  there  is 
the  millionaire  who  is  quite  as  anx- 
ious that  the  general  public  shall 
not  know  that  or  anything  else  about 
him.  There  is  the  millionaire  who 
has  social  ambitions,  and  the  million- 
aire who  has  none.  There  is  the 
man  of  pleasure  who  has  fluked  into 
fortune  and  wants  to  employ  his  mil- 
lion to  get  himself  more  pleasure, 
and  there  is  the  man  who  has  worked 
into  affluence  and  can  see  no  use  for  a 
million  except  to  make  another  mil- 
lion. 

James  Tablett  was  the  latter  kind 
of  millionaire.  He  had  started  down 
low  and  worked  up  high.  And  he 
had  accomplished  everything  single- 
handed;  he  was  unmarried  and  had 
never  had  a  partner  in  his  business; 
he  had  never  slapped  anybody  on  the 
shoulder;  he  had  never  asked  any- 
body to  take  a  drink  ;  he  played  his 
own  game,  and  he  played  it  for  money 
and  for  nothing  else  but  money  ;  he 
never  wanted  to  live  in  a  better 
house,  or  to  belong  to  a  smart  club, 
or  to  even  wear  a  better  coat — and  he 
was  worse  dressed  than  his  junior 
clerk;  he  never  attended  a  theatre; 
he  did  not  care  about  yachting,  and  he 
thought  racing  immoral.  By  the  time 
he  had  made  his  million  people  might 
have  accused  him  of  several  things — 
and  such  is  human  nature  that  they 
did  accuse  him  of  a  good  many — ^but 
no  one  suggested  that  James  Tablett 
was  suflfering  from  swelled  head. 
He  did  not  spend  a  thousandth  part 
of  his  income,  would  not  be  photo- 


graphed, told  the  journalists  to  go  to 
hell,  and  kept  himself  to  himself. 

The  consequence  was  that  many 
people  never  knew  that  James  Tab- 
lett was  a  millionaire  at  all.  For  in- 
stance, on  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  some  particularly  delicate 
financial  operation,  he  felt  himself 
rather  run  down,  a  most  unusual  feel- 
ing with  him.  He  remembered  that 
somebody  had  spoken  to  him  about 
the  fine  air  of  Margate.  It  was  a  Sat- 
urday night,  and  rather  late,  but  he 
managed  to  catch  the  last  'bus  to  Vic- 
toria. He  inquired  for  the  next  train 
to  Margate,  and  was  told  that  there 
would  be  quite  a  nice  train  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

James  Tablett  seldom  wanted  any- 
thmg,  but  when  he  did  want  some- 
thing he  had  to  have  it.  He  turned 
on  the  porter,  who  was  smiling  at  his 
discomfiture,  and  said:  '*  If  there 
ain't  a  train,  you'll  have  to  make  one. 
Where  do  you  go  to  settle  these  things?" 
He  went  to  Margate  by  a  special, 
walked  to  the  principal  hotel  in  the 
small  hours,  with  a  brown  paper  par- 
cel containing  his  pajamas  and  a  tooth 
brush  under  his  arm,  and  asked  the 
night  porter  for  a  cheap  bedroom. 
The  night  porter  shirked  the  respon- 
sibility; he  put  a  question  or  two. 
**  Very  natural,"  said  James  Tablett, 
who  was  not  unreasonable.  He  put 
down  half  a  sovereign,  chiefly  in  six- 
pences, borrowed  a  pair  of  slippers 
and  went  off  to  his  room.  And  when 
he  went  away  one  of  the  few  hotel 
servants  that  he  tipped  was  that  night 
porter. 

In  London  he  lived  at  a  hotel.  He 
had  no  money  to  spare,  so  he  said, 
and  with  him  time  was  money.     He 
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could  not  be  bothered  with  the  details 
of  housekeeping,  and  it  suited  him 
better  to  let  the  hotel  look  after  all 
such  matters.  It  was  a  private  hotel 
in  a  back  street,  where  they  knew 
nothing  of  him  except  that  his  money 
was  good,  and  they  had  found  that 
out  only  by  practical  experience.  Had 
the  proprietress  of  that  hotel  been 
told  that  No.  6  was  a  millionaire  she 
would  have  smiled  incredulously; 
millionaires  did  not  come  her  way. 

But  the  truth  is,  as  I  have  said, 
there  is  more  than  one  sort  of  million- 
aire. When  James  Tablett  bought  a 
halfpenny  paper — which  was  not 
often,  because  he  could  see  the  papers 
at  his  club— and  paid  for  it  with  a 
penny,  he  took  good  care  that  he  had 
his  halfpenny  change.  He  was  not  a 
miser;  when  he  really  wanted  any- 
thing he  had  to  have  it,  whatever  it 
might  cost.  But  he  rarely  wanted 
anything,  and  he  never  paid  for  any- 
thing that  he  did  not  want. 

He  had  a  certain  number  of  more 
or  less  distant  relatives.  When  he 
was  a  poor  struggler  they  did  nothing 
for  him,  and  seemed  unaware  of  his 
existence;  when  he  became  wealthy 
they  came  round  and  attempted  civil- 
ity. But  they  soon  realized  the  im- 
possibility of  being  civil  to  a  man 
who  always  treated  them  with  calcu- 
lated rudeness  and  plain-spoken  con- 
tempt. **Go  away,"  said  James  to 
his  cousin,  a  canon  of  the  Church. 
**I  don't  want  you  to  send  me  any 
pheasants.  I  don't  want  you  to  write 
to  me  and  I  don't  want  you  to  talk  to 
me.  I  shall  never  give  any  of  you 
anything  while  I  am  alive,  and  I  shall 
never  leave  any  of  you  an3rthing  when 
I  am  dead.  Tell  'em  so.  I  don't 
want  anything  to  do  with  you.  Go 
away.  " 

They  went  away  and  discussed  the 
situation.  James  would  leave  his 
money  to  somebody  ;  if  not  to  them, 
with  their  claim  of  kinship,  to  whom, 
then?  The  question  was  not  an  easy 
one  to  answer.  It  was  very  unlikely 
that  the  millionaire's  money  would  go 
to  any  charitable  or  philanthropic  in- 
stitution. He  was  suspicious  of  every 
form  of  charity  or  philanthropy,  and 


considered  it  did  more  harm  than 
good.  He  had  made  many  acquaint- 
ances in  the  course  of  business,  but 
there  was  not  a  man  alive  who  could 
flatter  himself  that  he  was  James 
Tablett's  intimate  friend.  He  was  a 
bachelor  of  fifty  years'  standing  and 
detested  women  ;  there  was  no  prob- 
ability that  he  would  ever  many. 
As  the  Canon  said,  somewhat  wist- 
fully, it  was  really  a  very  open  ques- 
tion. 

The  Canon  had  a  son,  and  the  son 
knew  a  man,  and  the  man  had  a  friend 
by  name  Joshua  Spalding. 

Joshua  was  a  man  of  some  redund- 
ant independent  means  and  no  profes- 
sion of  a  regular  kind.  He  employed 
himself  a  good  deal  in  strange  specula- 
tions. He  took  a  fervent  interest  in 
the  business  of  other  people,  and  be- 
lieved that  one  day  he  should  make  a 
big  coup;  he  had  made  one  or  two 
little  coups  already.  When,  in  the 
circuitous  way  that  I  have  indicated, 
he  came  to  hear  about  James  Tablett, 
he  was  very  interested  indeed;  for 
Joshua  had  a  good  memory,  and  he 
recalled  that  many,  many  years  ago 
he  had  kicked  James  Tablett,  when 
they  were  boys  together  at  a  gram- 
mar school.  And  now  James  had 
blossomed  into  a  millionaire,  and  the 
destination  of  his  money  after  his 
death  was  an  open  question!  The 
situation  was  worth  thinking  about 

**A  suspicious  man,  I  think  you 
said,"  remarked  Joshua  to  his  friend 
and  informant,  Augustus  Pepperel, 
solicitor. 

"  I  should  imagine  so,"  replied  Au- 
gustus. **I  hardly  know  the  Canon 
myself,  but  his  boy  talked  a  good 
deal  about  Tablett,  and  seemed  rather 
amused  with  the  way  Tablett  had  sat 
on  his  governor.  You  know  what 
young  men  are  nowadays.  No  rev- 
erence for  their  fathers  at  all.  Ev- 
erything treated»  as  a  joke.  It  used 
to  be  very  different  when  I  was  a 
boy." 

**  Very  different,"  Joshua  assented, 
a  little  impatiently.  **It  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  Canon  would  have 
got  nothing  anyhow;  Tablett  will 
marry.     These  old  idiots  get  flattered 
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by  the  apparent  liking  of  some  young 
girl  ;  and  there  must  be  any  amount 
of  women  after  him.  " 

**I  don't  think  so.  I  gather  that 
there  is  nothing  about  Tablett  to 
make  people  guess  he  is  very  wealthy. 
Then,  again,  he  never  goes  into  so- 
ciety. Also,  it  would  be  the  same  as 
it  was  with  the  Canon  ;  Tablett  would 
be  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  girl 
was  after  the  dibs,  and  that  would  be 
the  end  of  her  chances.  " 

A  little  later  Joshua  observed  that 
he  rather  liked  the  looks  of  the  Canon's 
son.  He  was  probably  a  little  frivo- 
lous, as  Augustus  had  said,  but  he 
had  a  nice,  open  face.  Personally, 
Joshua  said  that  he  liked  a  nice,  open 
face.  He  threw  out  a  few  other  hints 
that,  if  Augustus  should  ever  intro- 
duce the  boy,  the  boy  would  be  wel- 
comed. 

Augustus  replied  that  he  wondered 
what  Joshua  had  got  in  his  head.  And 
he  did  not  introduce  the  boy. 

But  Joshua  managed  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  anjnvay.  He  made  him- 
self a  very  genial  and  pleasant  com- 
panion, in  spite  of  the  disparity  in 
their  years.  And  he  talked  about 
Tablett. 

A  fortnight  later  Joshua  was  ready 
to  begin  his  campaign. 

James  Tablett  was  walking  slowly 
down  Cheapside.  He  wore  a  shabby 
gray  overcoat,  for,  though  it  was  not 
cold,  he  was  a  cold-blooded  man.  His 
hat  was  shabby  and  needed  brushing. 
His  umbrella  was  shabby  and  bulgy. 
He  looked  to  be  worth  fourpence. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  his  luncheon, 
and  Tablett's  luncheon  was  a  fixed 
and  immovable  feast.  He  always 
took  it  at  the  same  hour,  and  at  the 
same  uninviting  tea  shop  ;  and  it  al- 
ways consisted  of  one  glass  of  milk 
and  one  scone.  This  simple  fare,  to- 
gether with  his  undying  pleasure  in 
the  notice  that  any  attendant  accept- 
ing a  gratuity  would  be  instantly  dis- 
missed, satisfied  his  midday  needs 
and  sent  him  back  to  work  in  an  im- 
proved temper. 

This  morning  his  temper  was  par- 
ticularly   in    want  of    improvement. 


An  article  in  an  important  financial 
paper  had  concerned  itself  a  good 
deal  with  Tablett,  and  had  not  treated 
him  nicely  at  all;  without  being 
actually  libelous,  it  implied  that  Tab- 
lett was  a  dirty,  cunning  little  thief 
who  sat  where  he  could  not  be  seen 
and  pulled  the  strings  of  dubious  en- 
terprises in  which  the  public  lost 
money  and  Tablett  found  it.  It  con- 
cerned itself  with  his  history,  and 
showed  that  he  had  been  the  prime 
mover  in  a  lot  of  shady  deals,  with 
which  his  connection  had  not  so 
far  been  a  matter  of  public  knowl- 
edge. 

He  was  not  a  particularly  thin- 
skinned  man,  but  the  article  annoyed 
him  ;  it  was  not  good  for  business  ;  and 
it  was  so  absolutely  true  that  the  only 
thing  he  could  do  was  to  treat  it  with 
contempt;  a  libel  action  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  He  asked  nothing  but 
to  be  allowed  to  make  money  in  his 
own  way  and  to  keep  his  name  out 
of  his  transactions.  The  privilege 
was  denied  him.  It  was  too  bad.  He 
went  to  his  luncheon  in  a  temper  that 
might  have  ruined  the  character  of 
his  glass  of  milk. 

But,  as  it  happened,  Tablett  was 
not  destined  to  drink  any  glass  of 
milk  that  morning. 

Suddenly  a  large  hand  slapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  and  a  jovial  voice  ex- 
claimed: "Jimmy  Tablett,  by  all 
that's  holy!" 

The  man  who  had  addressed  him 
was  Joshua  Spalding — Joshua  in  new 
and  resplendent  clothes,  with  dia- 
mond rings  on  his  hands  and  a  fat 
gold  watchchain  across  his  waist- 
coat. 

Tablett  stared  at  him.  **  I  haven't 
the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance.  " 

Joshua  Spalding  remained  una- 
bashed. 

**  But  you  have,  Jimmy.  It's  forty 
years  or  so  since  I  set  eyes  on  you, 
but  I  should  have  known  you  any- 
where. Why,  we  were  at  Whitting- 
ton  together.  Do  you  remember 
licking  a  little  chap  called  S.palding, 
for  cheek?  Well,  I'm  Spalding; 
and  I  haven't  a  doubt  you  did  me  a 
lot  of    good."    It  will  be   observed 
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that  Joshua  had  slightly  edited  the 
facts  of  that  boyish  encounter. 

**Iwas  certainly  at  Whittington," 
Tablett  confessed.  **I  seem  to  have 
some  vague  recollection  of  the  name 
of  Spalding." 

*'  You  shall  recollect  it  a  good  deal 
better  before  I  have  done  with  you. 
Look  here,  now;  don't  take  offense 
at  what  I*m  going  to  say,  but  I  can 
see  that  the  world  has  not  been  treat- 
ing you  over  and  above  well.  Clerk- 
ing's  not  much  of  work,  is  it?  Oh, 
you  needn't  tell  me!  Your  appear- 
ance gives  it  away.  I  can  spot  a 
clerk  anywhere.  You  were  off  to 
your  luncheon,  I'll  be  bound.  How 
long  do  they  give  you?    An  hour?" 

Tablett  was  almost  amused.  He 
was  never  quite  amused.  He  decided 
for  the  time  to  let  his  old  schoolfel- 
low go  on  with  his  blunder. 

•*Well,"  said  Tablett,  **as  a  mat- 
ter  of  fact,  I  was  just  going  to  lunch, 
but  I  don't  generally  take  an  hour. 
There's  so  much  to  do.  " 

**  I've  no  doubt  of  it,  and  the  will- 
ing horse  gets  driven  the  hardest.  I 
remember  how  infernally  conscien- 
tious you  were  as  a  boy.  Off  to  a 
bread-shop,  I  suppose." 

"Yes;  I  know  a  reasonable  place 
where  you  can  get  a  scone  and " 

•'You'll  have  no  scone  to-day. 
You're  coming  to  lunch  with  me. 
,  Salmon,  and  a  grilled  cutlet,  and  a 
bottle  of  the  best.  All  very  simple, 
but  better  than  a  scone,  I  fancy. 
Sha'n't  let  you  say  no.  You  can't 
think  how  glad  I  am  to  meet  some- 
body from  the  old  shop." 

The  millionaire  stammered  his 
thanks. 

"And  if  you  are  a  few  minutes 
late  in  getting  back  it  won't  matter. 
I'll  guarantee  you're  punctual  enough 
generally.  Look  here,  if  they  sack 
you,  I'll  find  you  a  berth  myself,  and 
it  shall  be  better  than  the  berth  you've 
left.     That's  a  promise.  " 

Tablett  was  not  unwilling.  Here, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  seemed 
to  have  found  someone  who  was  anx- 
ious to  do  him  an  act  of  disinterested 
kindness.  He  disapproved  of  heavy 
luncheons  and  of  champagne,  but — 


well,  this  was  exceptional.  Before 
they  reached  the  restaurant  he  was 
chatting  quite  freely  about  his  old 
schooldays.  All  thoughts  of  that  very 
unpleasant  article  in  the  financial  pa- 
per had  passed  out  of  his  head.  He 
approached  to  geniality. 

At  the  appearance  of  the  cham- 
pagne he  became  a  little  nervous. 
"I  shouldn't  like  anybody  who  knew 
me  to  catch  me  drinking  this,"  he 
said. 

"Bad  for  the  afternoon's  work?" 
suggested  Spalding. 

"  That  and  other  things.  The  fact 
is,  we  disapprove  of  champagne  at 
this  hour  in  the  City.  We — ^well,  we 
disapprove  of  it.  " 

Joshua  Spalding  said  he  was  sorry 
he  did  not  know  more  about  the  City. 
He  felt  sure  it  must  be  so  interesting. 
He  had  never  been  any  good  at  busi- 
ness. He  had  enough  to  live  on,  and 
he  amused  himself.  Once  or  twice 
he  had  tried  a  little  speculation,  and 
it  had  not  always  come  off. 

Spalding  had  the  sense  to  tell  the 
truth  on  any  point  where  he  could. 
The  best  liars  sometimes  forget  the 
absolute  necessity  for  this.  He  never 
told  any  lie  at  all  that  would  or 
could  be  found  out.  Nobody  needs 
good  credit  more  than  the  liar,  and 
he  should  take  trouble  to  get  it. 

Tablett's  disapproval  of  champagne 
was  rather  of  the  habit  than  of  the 
wine.  Recognizing  that  he  was  now 
in  for  it,  and  that  he  might  as  well 
have  the  enjoyment  if  he  risked  the 
stigma,  he  took  his  share  nobly. 

Later  in  the  luncheon  he  became 
aware  that  his  old  schoolfellow  was 
trying  as  delicately  as  possible  to  lend 
him  a  fiver.  He  felt  half -inclined  to 
take  it. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to 
say  that  Tablett's  heart  wanned 
toward  his  host,  but  it  certainly  rose 
several  degrees  above  its  customary 
zero.  He  thought  to  himself  how 
staggered  Spalding  would  be  if  he 
knew  the  truth.  In  the  meantime, 
Spalding  thought  how  immensely 
staggered  Tablett  would  be  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Two  or  three  times  toward  the  end 
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of  luncheon  Tablett  had  an  impulse 
to  proclaim  himself  no  starveling 
clerk  but  a  man  of  great  fortune. 
He  wanted  to  talk  about  the  men  he 
could  buy  up,  and  the  amount  of  one 
single  cheque  that  he  had  written 
that  morning;  briefly,  he  wanted  to 
brag.  These  impulses  were  mere 
champagne;  he  recognized  them  as 
such,  and  restrained  them. 

It  was  half-past  two  when  he  rose 
to  go  ;  this  meant  that  he  would  re- 
turn to  his  office  one  hour  later  than 
his  normal  time;  it  also  meant  that 
by  now  his  private  secretary  had  defi- 
nitely decided  that  Tablett  must  have 
dropped  dead.  He  thanked  his  host 
heartily. 

**And  look  me  up  to-morrow.  I 
won't  ask  you  to  my  home,  because 
it's  not  much  of  a  place.  But  come 
to  this  address  in  the  afternoon,  and 
well  have  a  cup  of  tea.  It's  my 
business  place.  I  dare  say  they'll  let 
me  out  for  a  few  minutes." 

As  he  walked  back  to  his  office 
his  eye  was  brighter  than  usual,  and 
his  leaden  face  had  turned  crimson  in 
spots.  He  was  still  smoking  the  ex- 
cellent Havana  that  Spalding  had 
handed  him.  He  felt  slightly  and 
not  unpleasantly  excited.  A  business 
acquaintance  stopped  him. 

"Hullo,  Mr.  Tablett!  Just  back 
from  your  solicitor's?" 

"Me?    No.     What  for?" 

"Nothing;  but  if  the  Mirror  had 
said  about  me  what  it  said  about  you 
this  morning,  I  should  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  my  libel  action  by 
now." 

"  Then  you'd  have  been  a  fool,  Mr. 
Soames,"  said  Tablett,  furiously. 
"At  least,  you'd  have  acted  foolishly 
— I  did  not  intend  to  speak  offensive- 
ly. What's  the  use  of  fighting  men 
of  straw?  You  lose  your  money,  for 
you  would  never  get  a  penny. out  of 
them.  They're  a  set  of  rogues  and 
blackmailers.  I  treat  the  Mirror 
as  all  decent  people  do — ^with  con- 
tempt." 

Mr.  Soames  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Well,  it's  no  business  of  mine,"  he 
said,  as  he  moved  away. 

"One   moment,    Soames.      About 


those  Instantaneas — I'll  see  you  get 
yours  all  right.  " 

"Thanks,  but  I  haven't  applied  for 
any.  I  changed  my  mind  at  the  last 
moment — so  many  irons  in  the  fire 
just  now." 

Tablett  was  very  angry,  chiefly  with 
himself.  He  had  lost  his  head  and 
said  the  wrong  thing  to  Soames.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Mirror  were,  and 
were  known  to  be,  substantial  men. 
The  Mirror  had  always  had  the  very 
highest  character,  and  it  weighed  a 
good  deal  with  the  investing  public. 
The  attempt  to  conciliate  Soames  had 
been  a  weakness  and  a  blunder.  It 
had  given  Soames  the  chance  to  hint 
that  he  did  attach  importance  to 
the  Mirror's  disclosures  ;  a  week  be- 
fore Soames  would  have  jumped  at 
those  Instantaneas.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  if  he  had  said  he 
had  been  to  his  solicitors,  and  was 
taking  action.  That  would  have  given 
him  time,  at  any  rate. 

Being  angry,  James  Tablett  now 
made  another  mistake.  He  sacked  his 
private  secretary  for  a  trivial  fault. 
And  the  secretary  went  away  reflect- 
ing that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
esting information  about  James  Tab- 
lett for  sale,  and  wondering  where 
would  be  the  best  place  to  sell  it. 

The  great  lights  of  the  financial 
world  are  right  in  considering  it  to  be 
a  mistake  to  drink  champagne  at 
luncheon. 

Spalding  remained  at  the  restaurant 
a  little  longer,  sipping  his  coffee  and 
reading  again  an  article  that  he  had 
clipped  out  of  the  current  issue  of  the 
Mirror,  It  referred  to  Mr.  James 
Tablett,  and  was  strongly  expressed. 
Spalding  was  quite  content  so  far. 
The  millionaire  was  well  disposed  to- 
ward him,  and  had  never  for  a  mo- 
ment suspected  that  Spalding  knew 
him  to  be  a  millionaire.  At  this  mo- 
ment Spalding  expected  to  pull  off  his 
coup  in  a  month;  in  reality,  it  took 
him  double- that  time. 

The  next  afternoon  Joshua  Spald- 
ing went  to  the  office  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Financial  Investment  Sjrn- 
dicate.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  syn- 
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dicate  was  Tablett,  and  Tablett  was 
the  syndicate.  Ushered  into  Tablett's 
room,  Spalding  became  smiling,  but 
somewhat  shamefaced. 

**  What  an  ass  Tve  made  of  my- 
self!" he  exclaimed.  **  What  on  earth 
must  you  think  of  me?" 

"Then  you*ve  discovered  that  I'm 
not  a  thirty-shilling  clerk,  after  all! 
How  did  you  find  it  out?" 

"  Heard  two  men  in  the  train  talk- 
ing about  you.  At  least,  I  felt  pretty 
certain  it  must  be  you,  and  when  I 
asked  the  way  from  the  policeman  out- 
side  " 

"  I  see.  Then  you  won't  try  to  lend 
me  a  fiver  to-day?" 

**  I  apologize  for  that,  you  know.  1*11 
never  judge  by  appearances  again.  " 

**  You  needn't  apologize  at  all,"  said 
Tablett,  seriously.  **You  believed 
me  to  be  poor,  and  yet  you  were  kind 
to  me  ;  when  I  was  poor  I  met  with 
precious  little  kindness.  You're  the 
only  man  who  has  been  civil  to  me  for 
a  long  time  past,  without  expecting  to 
get  something  out  of  it.  I  think  very 
well  of  you.  Come  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea.  And,  by  the  way,  what  was  it 
those  men  were  saying  about  me?" 

*  *  Yes,  I'd  meant  to  tell  you  that.  It 
rather  amused  me.  They  said  that 
some  financial  paper — I  forget  the 
name — ^had  approached  you  with  two 
articles  about  you,  one  eulogistic  and 
one  damnatory.  The  editor  said  that 
for  fifty  pounds  you  could  choose 
which  should  be  printed  in  the  paper. 
Then  they  said  you  handed  the  man 
his  fifty,  and  declared  you  preferred 
the  damnatory  article,  on  the  ground 
that  his  praise  would  do  you  more 
harm  than  his  blame.  I  suppose  there 
isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  " 

**Not  perhaps  so  very  far  away," 
replied  Tablett. 

**  I  thought  it  almost  good  enough 
to  send  to  some  paper.  " 

**  Send  it,  by  all  means,  if  you  like. 
Now  tell  me  plainly  what  I  can  do  for 
ypn." 

**  Nothing,  Jimmy,  nothing.  I've 
got  all  the  money  I  want  for  the  sort 
of  life  I  lead.  Give  me  a  cup  of  tea 
and  call  it  quits." 

The  two  men  met  almost  daily  after 


that.  Every  day  Spalding's  hold  got 
stronger  and  stronger.  He  showed 
the  utmost  tact  and  discretion.  He 
was  never  subservient,  and  he  mixed 
criticism  with  his  flattery.  He  stBck 
to  his  statement  that  he  wanted  noth- 
ing. And  by  the  end  of  two  months 
he  had  declined  a  seat  on  the  board  of 
a  big  company  and  refused  two  cer- 
tain ways  that  Tablett  pointed  out  to 
him  of  making  a  large  sum  of  money 
quickly.  And  he  pulled  oflF  his  coup. 
He  stayed  on  for  a  week  afterward 
for  the  sake  of  decency,  and  then  went 
back  to  his  home  in  the  country. 

He  told  himself  that  he  could  count 
on  the  fingers  of  his  two  hands  the 
lies  that  he  had  told  to  Tablett  The 
rest  had  been  all  pure  tact.  He  was 
so  pleased  that  he  wanted  to  talk 
about  it.  At  least,  he  wanted  to  talk 
about  the  results  of  the  coup.  The 
means  by  which  these  results  had 
been  obtained  he  described,  with 
some  inaccuracy,  one  night  to  his 
friend,  Augustus  Pepperel,  at  the 
moment  when  whiskey  had  warmed 
and  opened  their  hearts. 

**How  did  it  first  come  about?" 
asked  Pepperel.  "You  didn't  know 
the  man." 

**  I  had  been  at  school  with  him.  In 
our  schooldays  I  had  been  of  a  good 
deal  of  assistance  to  him  one  way  and 
another,  and  I  suppose  he's  got  a  devil 
of  a  memory.  At  any  rate,  he  saw  me 
in  the  street  and  ran  after  me.  He 
would  have  me  dine  with  him  that 
night.  We  got  on  rippingly  together. 
One  clean  forgot  he  was  a  millionaire; 
he  wasn't  boisterous  exactly,  but  he 
was  splendid  company.  I  liked  the 
poor  old  chap  immensely." 

**Same  age  as  yours^f,  ain't  he?" 
asked  Pepperel,  who  was  naturally 
depressed  at  his  friend's  good  luck. 

**  As  far  as  years  go,  yes.  But  he's 
not  strong,  you  know;  he's  very  far 
from  being  strong.  He's  got  a  beau- 
tiful nature.  I  liked  him  for  himself 
and  nothing  else.  He  offered  me 
things,  but  I  would  never  take  them; 
I  liked  him  for  his  own  sake.  Then 
one  day  he  took  me  to  his  solicitor's — 
I  never  dreamed  what  for — and  there 
and  then  made  the  will  leaving  me 
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everything,  as  I  have  told  you.  I'm 
not  what  you  would  call  an  emotional 
man,  but  that  touched  me,  Augustus, 
Yes,  within  the  last  few  weeks  my 
whole  fortune  has  been  altered;  I'm 
the  heir  to  a  million." 

'*  It's  not  in  your  pocket  yet.  The 
cracked  pitcher  goes  the  oftenest  to 
the  well.  He  may  outlive  you, 
Joshua,  my  boy.  " 

**  He  was  refused  by  an  insurance 
office  twenty  years  ago.  His  face  is 
a  sort  of  blue-lead  color,  and  he  can't 
run  up  stairs.  He  has  overworked 
and  underfed  himself  all  his  life. 
He's  a  man  that  worries,  and  worry 
kills.  I  know  his  doctor  is  most 
anxious  about  him.  Of  course,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  anything  were 
to " 

**  Never  mind  about  that,"  said  Au- 
gustus Pepperel.  ''Would  you  take 
a  five-pound  note  for  your  chance  of 
ever  coming  into  this  money?" 


"Oh,  go  to  the  devil!" 

"That's  no  answer." 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

"  Well,  I'd  be  sorry  to  pay  more.  " 

James  Tablett  was  every  bit  as  ill 
as  Joshua  Spalding  had  supposed. 
Eighteen  months  after  he  died,  while 
Joshua  was  still  in  the  enjoyment  .of 
rude  health.  So  far  the  coup  had 
come  off  exactly. 

What  spoiled  it  was  that  three 
months  before  his  death  James  Tab- 
lett went  hopelessly  bankrupt.  He 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  this  catastrophe  he  followed  up 
by  losing  his  head  and  doing  fool- 
ish things.  He  was  moving  in  the 
down-hill  direction  when  Joshua 
made  the  first  steps  toward  his  great 
coup. 

There  are  several  morals  in  this 
story,  and  the  patient  collector  of  such 
things  may  hunt  for  them. 


A   VALENTINE 

RED  roses,  dear,  I  send  to  thee — 
Not  that  their  glory  you  may  see, 
But  that  this  flower,  which  artists  limn 
As  beauty's  sweetest  synonym. 
May  look  on  you  with  envious  eyes, 
And  know  that  'neath  the  ethereal  skies 
The  fairest  thing  on  earth  that  grows 
Isyou^  sweetheart,  and  not  the  rose. 

C.  Clayton  Brown. 


THE    INEVITABLE    EVADED 

THE  SOULFUL-EYED  GIRL— Tell  me,  Mr.  Savage,  were  you  ever  dis- 
appointed in  love? 
The  Grim  Bachelor — No;  I  have  never  been  married. 

FIGS    FROM   THISTLES 

CRAWFORD — I  can't  see  any  good  in  these  fads  of  the  smart  set. 
CRABSHAW-7-Why,  man,  look  at  the  fine  subjects  they  make  for  sermons 
by  sensational  ministers. 
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THE    GOSSIPING   TRIBE 

CURSE  the  little  things  unspoken 
That  one  quite  unwilling  hears 
Whispered  loud,  and  by  that  token 

Knows  intended  for  his  ears. 
Mrs.  Grundys,  matrons  haughty, 

Long  beneath  their  tongues  have  rolled 
Dainty  morsels — something  naughty — 
Hinted  at,  but  never  told. 

How  discreet  they  seem  in  giving 

Out  the  secrets  known  to  them  ! 
Someone's  home  life's  not  worth  living, 

Someone  saw — ahem!  ahem! 
Well,  it  would  not  be  surprising 

If  he'd  find  out  she's  so  bold! 
Always  something  compromising 

Hinted  at,  but  never  told. 

Curse  the  little  things  malicious. 

Things  they  hint  but  ne'er  describe! 
Reputation's  vultures  vicious 

Are  the  Mrs.  Grundy  tribe. 
Peace  destroyers,  common  vandals, 

Wolves  within  the  social  fold. 
With  their  lengthy  list  of  scandals 

Hinted  at,  but  never  told. 

Roy  Parrell  Greene. 


so    UNFEMININE 

ACK — Maude  plays  a  fair  game  of  billiards;  but  she  detests  pool. 
Harry — Why  so? 
Jack — She  isn't  accustomed  to  pockets. 


AS    OCCASIONALLY    NOTED 

]V>T  RS.  SCRAPPINGTON— Women,  as  a  general  rule,  have  more  sympathy 
^^^     than  men. 

Mr.  Scrappington — That's  right!  A  married  man  never  feels  half  so  sorry 
for  his  bachelor  friends  as  his  wife  does. 
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AFTER  THE   DARKNESS 


By  May  Isabel  Fisk 


SILENCE  within.  The  candles, 
guttering  in  their  sconces,  be- 
wailed their  approaching  de- 
mise in  impotent  waxen  tears.  After 
one  vehement  flare  the  fire  settled 
down  to  a  sullen  glow.  Melancholy — 
invisible,  indefinable,  but  g^mly 
present — ^pervaded  the  room. 

A  woman  stood  at  the  far  window, 
looking  out  into  the  night.  The  wind 
blew  in  from  the  sea  and  the  boom 
and  roar  of  the  surf  were  distinct  over 
the  shrieking  of  the  gale.  A  fright- 
ened moon  thrust  its  face  through  the 
flying  clouds;  its  trembling  rays  fell 
athwart  the  writhing  branches  and 
cast  grotesque  shadows  on  the  frost- 
rimed  earth. 

It  was  madness  for  man  or  beast  to 
venture  forth  on  such  a  night,  yet  a 
horseman  dashed  through  the  park 
gates  and  over  the  bridge  spanning 
the  brook.  The  erstwhile  brawling 
stream  now  lay  a  mere  thread  of 
frozen  silver,  glistening  in  the  fitful 
light 

The  rider  turned  and  waved  to  the 
woman  at  the  window.  But  at  the 
moment  the  terrified  moon  fled  be- 
hind a  shelter  of  clouds,  obscuring 
horse  and  burden.  Though  unre- 
sponsive, the  figure  at  the  casement 
kept  its  vigil,  listening  intently  until 
the  last  hoof -beat  was  lost  in  the  stress 
of  the  tempest.  With  a  sigh,  she 
turned  back  into  the  room. 

For  some  moments  she  moved  about 
uncertainly.  Then,  as  if  yielding  to 
some  mysterious  but  potent  agency, 
she  slowly  approached  a  tall,  old- 
fashioned  escritoire.  She  hesitated 
for  an  instant,  then  took  from  her 
bosom  a  tiny  key  on  a  slender  chain. 
Unlocking  a  compartment,  from  be- 


neath a  packet  of  letters  she  drew 
forth  a  photograph.  Half-fearfully 
she  glanced  about  the  apartment. 
Silence — ^no  one. 

Long  and  tenderly  she  gazed  at  the 
countenance,  then  murmuring  :  *  *  Just 
for  this  once — ^just  for  this  once,*' 
pressed  her  lips  passionately  to  the 
unresponsive  mouth,  while  the  tears 
welled  from  her  eyes. 

Then,  with  a  gesture  of  determina- 
tion, she  seated  herself  at  the  desk, 
placed  the  picture  before  her  so  that 
the  eyes  seemed  to  look  into  her  eyes, 
and  began  to  write. 

Beloved  : 

You  have  asked  me  many  times  if  I 
love  you,  and  I  have  always  evaded  a 
direct  reply.  But  to-night  there  is  some- 
thing that  bids — nay,  forces — me  to  put 
aside  my  reserve  and  openly  confess  the 
secret  of  my  soul. 

Yes,  I  love  you. 

Now  that  I  read  over  those  three 
words,  how  cold  and  meaningless  they 
sound,  compared  with  all  my  heart  con- 
tains for  you.  But  you — ^you  will  under- 
stand. You  know  me  so  well.  I  have 
often  wondered  if  you  guessed. 

In  a  lull  in  the  wind  there  comes  to 
me  the  frantic  beating  of  the  waves  on 
the  rocks  below.  It  is  but  an  echo  of 
the  tumult  raging  in  my  breast. 

I  am  all  alone  to-night.  Leslie  in- 
sisted on  riding  over  to  the  rectory  on 
some  matter  pertaining  to  the  estate, 
and  will  not  return  until  midnight.  And 
the  next  hour — the  sweetest  of  my  exist- 
ence— ^is  devoted  to  you. 

For  that  time  I  am  no  longer  Mrs. 
Leslie  Langdon,  devoted  wife,  but  Phil- 
lis,  your  sweetheart — the  woman  who 
loves  you  better  than  all  else  in  life.  I 
know  I  am  doing  wrong  in  thus  acknowl- 
edging what  most  good  women  would 
have    died    rather    than  disclose;    but. 
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dear,  God  forgive  me,  I  could  not,  could 
not  longer  keep  it  from  you. 

I  think  in  the  lives  of  all  women  and 
men  there  comes  an  unguarded  moment 
when  the  secret  hunger  of  the  soul  for 
that  which  it  will,  refuses  to  be  longer 
ignored,  and  Love  sobs  aloud  for  his 
own. 

Such  a  moment  is  now  mine.  And, 
though  you  despised  me  for  my  weak- 
ness, I  could  not  retract  one  word. 

I  love  Leslie — as  a  mother  loves  her 
child — ^with  an  affectionate,  protecting 
care  that  would  shield  him  from  every 
vicissitude  of  life.  He  was  the  love  of 
my  girlhood;  now  I  am  a  woman,  and 
you  have  filled  my  woman's  heart. 

At  first  I  was  afraid  my  love  for  you 
might  prove  a  mere  infatuation,  a 
caprice  of  the  moment,  unworthy  of  you 
or  me.  But  I  have  deliberately  analyzed 
my  feelings,  and  I  find  nothing  that  I 
blush  to  own.  I  love  you  for  all  that  is 
best  and  noblest  in  you.  This  love  has 
become  apart  of  my  life,  and  it  cannot  be 
vanquished  until  my  spirit  goes  with  it. 

But,  dear,  stronger  and  even  more 
vital  is  the  duty  I  owe  my  husband.  He 
is  so  absolutely  unsuspicious  of  all  this — 
he  is  so  wrapped  up  in  his  admiration  of 
me — that  he  never  for  an  instant  suspects 
the  return  I  give  him  is  mere  affection. 
And  he  shall  never  know. 

I  have  tried  so  hard  to  let  him  fill  my 
Hfe. 

Still,  I  shall  not  have  lived  uselessly, 
for  he  often  tells  me,  with  tears  in  his 
dear,  boyish  eyes,  that  Heaven  can  hold 
nothing  for  him.  as  companionship  with 
me  is  perfect  paradise.     It  is  so  pathetic. 

Just  now  I  felt  faint  and  raised  the 
window.  There  came  a  gust  of  wind 
that  bore  with  it  a  poor,  half-frozen  little 
bird.  I  held  it  by  the  fire,  but  the  heat 
failed  to  revive  it,  and  it  died  in  my 
hand.  I  have  heard  this  is  such  a  bad 
omen — a  warning  of  approaching  catas- 
trophe. I  am  so  nervous  and  depressed. 
The  fire,  too,  has  gone  nearly  out,  and 
is  fast  graying  over. 

It  is  like  my  heart — ^it  has  burnt  itself 
out,  and  nothing  but  the  ashes  remains. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  hoof-beats — my 
time  must  be  up.  And  so,  dear,  good-night 
and  good-bye — ^forever.  May  all  that  is 
most  to  be  desired  come  to  you,  and  may 
you  be  happy.  You  are  aman — you  are 
free.  Of  all  the  success  you  win  in  your 
career  I  shall  be  proud,  and  rejoice  that 
once  I  had  your  love.  Oh,  God  !  why  is 
life  so  hard? 

Phillis  Langdon. 


She  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  the 
letter  despatched  by  mounted  mes- 
senger. 

The  approaching  hoof -beats  grew 
rapidly  more  distinct;  now  they 
sounded  on  the  bridge,  now  through 
the  gates,  and  now,  with  a  loud  clat- 
ter, abruptly  ceased  at  the  stable 
door. 

The  woman  knelt  before  the  dying 
fire  and  endeavored  to  coax  the  dull 
smoulder  into  renewed  life.  The 
effort  was  futile  ;  the  vital  spark  had 
expired. 

**Like  my  heart,"  she  murmured, 
**  nothing  but  the  ashes  remains!" 

In  the  court  below,  lights  were 
flashing  in  all  directions,  as  excited 
servants  ran  here  and  there.  The 
master's  horse  had  dashed  into  the 
yard  riderless,  a  broken  stirrup  dang- 
ling from  the  saddle,  which  was  turned 
half-over.  The  animal's  knees  were 
cut  and  bleeding,  as  from  a  fall. 

Half-way  through  the  woods  they 
found  the  young  squire  by  the  road- 
side, quite  dead. 

The  horse  must  have  taken  fright 
at  the  shifting  shadows,  and,  starting 
violently,  unseated  its  rider. 

Death  had  come  instantly  and  pain- 
lessly, they  explained  to  the  wife  as 
they  brought  the  quiet  burden  to  her. 
Through  the  rest  of  the  night  the 
woman  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  still 
figure,  her  grief  too  great  for  tears. 

When  the  gray  dawn  crept  in  at 
the  window  they  gently  drew  her 
away  to  her  own  apartments. 

She  was  numb  and  dazed.  But  one 
idea  flashed  clear — oh,  the  pity  of  it! — 
his  happy  young  life  taken  away, 
while  hers 

The  sun  was  just  breaking  through 
the  mist  on  the  horizon  when  a  letter 
was  placed  in  her  hands.  The  man 
had  ridden  all  night,  she  was  told. 
Mechanically,  she  turned  the  envelope 
over.  As  the  significance  of  the 
writing  gradually  penetrated  her 
dulled  brain,  a  sudden  thrill  shook 
her  from  head  to  foot. 

She  was  free! 

And  then  she  bowed  her  head  and 
thanked  God  the  thought  had  not 
come  to  her  before. 
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Very  reverently  she  broke  the  seal, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  new  day  read: 

My  Love  :  I  have  been  thinking  long 
and  seriously  of  all  yon  said  at  onr  last  in- 
terview. Until  then  I  had  hoped,  in  my 
blind  man-fashion,  that  some  day  I 
might  break  yonr  reserve  and  yon  would 
come  to  me. 

I  know  now  this  is  never  to  be. 

Of  course,  you  were  right  in  your 
every  protest;  yet,  sweetheart,  I  have 
loved  you  so  madly — selfishly,  if  you 
will — ^that  I  would  not  admit  the  truth  of 
your  denials.  I  feel,  at  last,  so  keenly 
how  infinitely  above  and  beyond  me  you 
are  in  your  saintly  purity  that  I  have  re- 
solved— ^though  it  is  worse  than  death  to 
me — to  give  you  up  completely. 

And  this,  knowing — though  you  have 
never  told  me  in  words — ^that  you  love 
me. 

Of  that  one  day  of  bliss  no  one  can 
ever  rob  me.  Those  pathetic  brown  eyes 
cannot  lie,  and  they  all  unwittingly  be- 
trayed their  secret  to  me. 

What  am  I  that  should  be  so  blessed 
by  the  sweetest,  the  dearest,  the  truest 
woman  Grod  ever  made  ? 

It  has  made  of  me  the  veriest  egotist 
to  think  that  you  should  have  found  in 
me  anything  worthy  of  that  most  price- 
less treasure — ^your  woman's  heart.  Life 
with  you  would  have  been  bliss  unspeak- 
able.    As  it  is,  the  agony  of  renunciation 


is  past,  and  I  am  absolutely  calm,  with 
the  calmness  of  death  ;  the  death  of  hap- 
piness, of  hope  and  of  love. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  particularly 
care  for  left  me,  and  so  I  have  made  my 
plans  in  accordance  with  what  I  be- 
lieve you  would  approve. 

After  leaving  you  yesterday  and  care- 
fully considering  the  matter,  I  took  steps 
to  effect  my  exchange  into  the  foreign 
service.  I  have  long  been  aware— through 
your  subtle  discovery — ^that  my  little 
ward  cares  for  me  otherwise  than  as  her 
guardian.  To-day  was  my  appointed 
time  for  turning  over  her  affairs  into  her 
own  hands. 

I  explained  the  necessary  financial  de- 
tails to  her,  and  then  I  asked  her  to  be 
my  wife. 

The  dear  child  consented,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  I  shall  make  her  life 
all  that  she  most  desires. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  you  we  shall 
be  married  and  on  our  way  to  the  East. 

It  is  superfluous  for  me  to  pray  :  May 
God's  blessing  rest  upon  you  !  Women 
such  as  you  live  always  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Eternal  One. 

Norman  Wood. 

Slowly  the  woman  raised  her  head  ; 
the  white  lips  moved. 

**  Nothing  but  the  ashes  remains," 
she  murmured;  "nothing  but  the 
ashes  remains!" 


V 


THE   AUTOMOBILE 

T^HAT  thing's  in  too  tearing  a  hurry; 
■*-      An  old-fashioned  hansom  for  me  ! 
A  cabby  that's  sleepy  and  blurry — 
That  thing's  in  too  tearing  a  hurry — 
For  even  his  speed  is  a  worry 

When  I'm  riding  up  town  with  Marie. 
That  thing's  in  too  tearing  a  hurry; 

An  old-fashioned  hansom  for  me! 


S.  G.  S. 


THE    WAY   WITH   HER 


SMITHERS— Man  proposes  and  God  disposes. 
Smvthe — What  about  woman? 
Smithers — Woman?    She  just  poses. 
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TO  THE    UNKNOWN  LOVE 

DEAR  one,  the  slow  years  come  and  go, 
And  still  we  are  apart! 
We  know  not  each  the  other's  face, 

Though  deep  within  the  heart 
Bums  evermore  the  flame  of  hope — 
The  fever  and  the  smart. 

Sometimes  within  the  nether  mind 

Vague  memories  arise 
Of  other  times  and  other  climes, 

Of  lips  and  brow  and  eyes. 
Sometimes  it  seems  the  murmuring  breeze 

Is  heavy  with  your  sighs. 

I  hear  your  voice  whene'er  a  bird 

Pours  forth  its  heart  in  song, 
And  in  the  moaning  of  the  sea, 

When  nights  are  drear  and  long. 
I  strain  my  eyes  to  find  your  eyes 

In  every  passing  throng. 

Somewhere  I  know  you  lie  to-night 
And  dream  fond  dreams  of  me  ; 

Oh,  that  the  earthly  veil  might  fall 
And  let  the  spirit  see  ! 

Perhaps  'tis  but  a  single  wall 
That  hides  you,  dear,  from  me. 


John  Barker. 


SOMEWHAT   OF   A    PRODIGY 

1V>T AE — Susie  has  a  wonderful  memory. 

^^^     Maude — I  never  saw  any  symptoms  of  it. 

Mae — ^Well,  she  has.     Wliy,  that  girl  can  remember  who  gave  her  what 
for  days  after  Christmas. 

THE    DESTROYER 

^^T^M   afraid  poor  old  Hithard  is  done  for.     His  locomotor  ataxia  is  too 
-■-       much  for  him  at  last.  " 

**  What  make  of  automobile  is  that?" 
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'  '  "^  "'^OU  are  the  most  narrow- 
minded,  prejudiced  and 
unreasonable  woman  I 
ever  heard  talk,  and  111  be  hanged  if 
111  stay  home  and  listen  to  you  any 
longer!  When  a  man  cannot  even 
go  out  to  play  a  simple  game  of  cards 
without  first  hearing  a  long  lecture 
on  the  subject,  it's  time  he  did  some- 
thing desperate." 

Mr.  Brook  Nelson  Johnstone  flung 
himself  out  of  the  room  ang^ly,  ran 
down  the  stairs  and  slammed  the 
hall  door  after  him. 

Mrs.  Johnstone  sat  by  the  window 
sobbing  gently,  her  face  completely 
buried  in  the  folds  of  her  handker- 
chief, making  a  picture  of  abject  woe 
and  abandonment  as  she  leaned  her 
shapely  head,  profusely  covered  with 
golden  hair,  against  the  velvet  cush- 
ions of  the  chair.  Her  morning 
gown  of  light  blue  cashmere  and 
white  lace  clung  to  her  figure  sympa- 
thetically and  fell  to  the  floor  in  long, 
disconsolate  folds. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  snow 
and  the  air  was  sharp  and  cold.  Hand- 
some sleighs,  filled  with  smart  peo- 
ple, went  past  constantly.  The 
Avenue  was  gay  with  color  and  move- 
ment. But  Mrs.  Johnstone  sobbed 
on  unheeding,  insensible  to  every- 
thing save  her  own  troubles. 

After  a  time  she  removed  the  hand- 
kerchief from  her  face  and  gazed 
forlornly  out  of  the  window.  How 
bright  the  world  looked!  And  yet, 
amid  all  her  pleasant  surroundings, 
she  was  the  tinhappiest  woman  in  the 
world.  With  a  long-drawn  sigh  she 
rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  pausing  a  moment  to  address 
her  reflection  in  the  mirror. 


**  I  have  been  married  only  a  year; 
I  have  everything  money  can  buy;  I 
can  go  and  come  when  I  please,  and 
yet  I  have  shed  more  tears — ^bitter 
tears — ^in  these  last  six  months  than 
in  my  whole  life  before.  Only  twen- 
ty-two years  old,  and  heartbroken  and 
forsaken  !" 

The  tears  started  afresh. 

**  It  all  comes  of  marrying  a  man 
with  brothers.  For  the  first  six 
months  they  had  the  decency  to  let 
us  alone,  but  after  that  I  presume 
they  thought  the  honeymoon  was  over 
and  we  were  tired  of  each  other's 
society,  for  they  came  frequently,  and 
now  they  contrive  to  never  let  us 
alone.  Maybe,  as  Brook  says,  I  am 
disagreeable  ;  but  I  wonder  what  other 
woman  would  put  up  with  it.  They 
are  forever  running  over  to  ask  Brook 
to  go  out  with  them.  Why  on  earth 
they  do  not  realize  that  he  owes  me 
a  duty,  and  is  not  a  bachelor  like 
themselves,  I  cannot  imagine.  " 

She  walked  back  to  the  window  and 
looked  out.  A  sweet-faced,  stylishly 
dressed  girl  was  just  alighting  from 
a  sleigh  that  stood  before  the  door. 
She  ran  up  the  stoop  and  rang  the 
bell. 

Mrs.  Johnstone  gave  an  exclamation 
of  delight  and  went  to  the  door  to 
meet  her.  **  Agnes!"  she  exclaimed, 
brokenly,  as  she  threw  her  arms 
around  her  sister's  neck,  **I  am  so 
glad  you  have  come  !  I  am  in  such 
trouble  I  really  cannot  bear  it  alone!" 

Her  sister  led  her  to  a  couch,  and 
they  sat  side  by  side.  **  Brook  is  so 
hateful  and  selfish,  Agnes,  and  neg- 
lects me  so!     My  heart  is  broken!" 

Miss  Bradley  looked  at  her  sister's 
tear-stained  face  with  wonder. 

"  What  has  happened?" 
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**  Nothing  but  a  frightful  quarrel 
with  Brcx)k,  in  which  we  both  said 
perfectly  terrible  things  to  each 
other,"  Mrs.  Johnstone  replied,  dole- 
fully. 

**  Now,  that  is  too  bad!  We  have 
all  been  so  contented  in  the  belief 
that  you  and  Brook  were  the  most 
congenial  and  the  happiest  young 
married  couple  in  existence." 

"And  so  we  were  until  we  came 
back  from  Newport."  Mrs.  John- 
stone choked  back  a  sob,  sniffled,  and 
applied  her  handkerchief.  **It's  all 
because  of  his  horrid  brothers  !  Agnes, 
whatever  you  do,  never  marry  the 
youngest  of  four  brothers.  Try  to 
find  an  only  child  or  an  orphan,  if  you 
want  happiness,  but  do  not  be  per- 
suaded to  make  your  life  miserable  by 
marrying  a  member  of  a  large  family.  " 

**  But  I  thought  they  were  so  very 
good  to  you!" 

**Oh,  they  are  more  than  kind," 
Mrs.  Johnstone  replied,  sarcastically, 
**but  I  see  through  them  now!  It  is 
only  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  me, 
in  order  to  get  Brook  out  to  their  old 
poker  parties  and  stag  dinners,  that 
they  are  so  lovely.  Agnes,  it  will  sur- 
prise you  to  know  that  things  are  at  a 
crisis  with  us.  It  has  come  to  this — a 
sharp  contest  for  the  society  of  my 
husband  between  my  husband's  family 
and  me.  Just  now  both  sides  are  pull- 
ing strongly,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  few  weeks  when  he  will  have  to  go 
one  way  or  the  other.  That  much  I 
am  sure  of,  and  I  told  Brook  so  this 
morning."  , 

**  What  did  he  say  to  that?" 

**  Of  course,  one  word  led  to  an- 
other, and  we  really  had  a  most  mis- 
erable time  of  it."  Mrs.  Johnstone 
sighed  wearily.  **  It  commenced  in 
this  way:  Brook  and  I  were  comfort- 
ably eating  breakfast,  when  I  re- 
marked that  mother  wanted  us  to  go 
over  to  dinner  and  spend  the  even- 
ing, as  Cousin  Helen,  from  Boston, 
had  just  arrived.  Brook  did  not  reply 
for  a  few  moments,  then  he  said,  with 
affected  carelessness  :  *  Oh,  by  the 
way,  Dolly,  can  you  not  go  by  your- 
self? I  will  call  for  you  about  one 
o'clock.     The  boys  have  a  stag  dinner 


at  the  house,  with  a  little  game  of 
cards  after  it,  and  I  promised  them  I 
would  go  over.'  I  was  angry  in  a 
minute.  This  was  occurring  too  fre- 
quently. *  I  shall  remain  at  home  by 
myself,'  I  said,  coldly. 

**  *  But  you  enjoy  going  to  your 
mother's  so  much!'  he  remonstrated. 

**  *  If  I  had  preferred  my  mother's 
society  to  yours,  I  should  not  have 
left  her  for  you,*  I  replied,  icily. 
'Anyway,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  do  not  care  to  worry  her  by  letting 
her  see  how  I  am  neglected.  I  spent 
two  evenings  there  last  week,  alone, 
while  you  were  enjoying  the  society 
of  your  charming  brothers.'  This 
angered  him,  I  think — ^he  simply 
adores  his  family — and  words  ran 
high  for  a  time,  until  he  flew  out  of 
the  house,  slamming  the  door,  saying 
that  he  would  not  live  with  me,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  do  something 
desperate.  " 

**Did  he  really  say  that?"  Agnes 
inquired,  indignantly. 

**Yes,  he  did.  Maybe  not  those 
words  exactly,  but  with  the  same 
meaning." 

Both  women  sat  looking  into  space 
thoughtfully.  Suddenly  Mrs.  John- 
stone sprang  to  her  feet.  **  I  know 
what  I  shall  do,"  she  exclaimed;  "I'll 
run  away!  I  will  Ao  somethi^ig  des- 
perate. " 

Her  sister  looked  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment. **  You  would  never  dare!  and 
where  would  you  run  to?"  Then,  as 
a  thought  struck  her:  "Go  to  our 
house  at  Newport,  Dolly.  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins is  there,  and  she  could  make  you 
comfortable.  " 

**No;  he  would  think  of  that  at 
once  and  go  right  there,  find  me  and 
bring  me  home  in  disgrace,  like  a 
child  that  had  run  away  from  school. 
I  shall  go  far  away — ^to  Chicago," 
mentioning  the  first  place  she  thought 
of.  *'You  jump  into  the  sleigh, 
Agnes,  drive  to  the  Grand  Central 
station,  and  get  a  ticket  and  a  state- 
room for  me.  Here  is  my  pocket- 
book.  " 

••Very  well,  DoUy,  I  wfll!"  Agnes 
jumped  up,  greatly  excited.  "  Brook 
has  behaved  badly,  and  he  deserves  a 
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lesson.  Now,  let  us  get  a  time-table 
and  find  out  when  the  first  express 
leaves." 

They  hurried  to  the  library.  After 
much  searching  the  desired  time-table 
was  found,  and  they  ascertained  that 
the  best  train  left  at  four-thirty  in  the 
afternoon. 

'*  It  is  now  eleven,"  Dolly  said, 
looking  at  her  watch.  **That  will 
give  me  time  to  pack  my  things, 
dress,  eat  something  and  then  go  to 
the  bank  for  some  money.  I'll  take 
only  enough  to  last  me  a  month,  for 
I  am  sure  I  shall  be  dead  by  that 
time." 

**Oh,  no,  you  will  not  at  all,"  her 
sister  replied,  encouragingly,  **for 
Brook  will  find  you,  and  ask  your  par- 
don, and  you  will  be  happy  ever  after. 
Just  be  plucky  now  and  all  will  come 
out  well.  Whatever  you  do,  let  the 
servants  know  nothing  of  your  plans, 
for  Brook  will  put  them  through  a 
rigid  examination.  " 

**  You  will  go  with  me  to  the  sta- 
tion, of  course,  Agnes?"  Mrs.  John- 
stone said,  a  little  sigh  escaping  her. 

**  It's  too  bad  that  I  can't!"  Agnes 
exclaimed,  vexedly;  **but  I  am  due 
to  sing  at  Mrs.  Burten-Randes's  mu- 
sical at  four  o'clock,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly disappoint  her.  But  I'll  get  the 
tickets  for  you  and  leave  them  with 
the  agent.  All  you  will  have  to  do 
is  to  inquire  for  them." 

**  I  never  went  anyivhere  alone  in 
my  life,  and  I  know  I  shall  be  dreadful- 
ly afraid,"  Mrs.  Johnstone  lamented; 
"but  I  shall  get  through  some  way. 
I  hope  Brook  will  regret  his  harsh 
words  when  he  sees  to  what  discom- 
fort he  has  driven  me.  Good-bye, 
dear."  She  commenced  to  sob  again. 
**If  anything  happens  to  me,  always 
remember  that  I  loved  you  and  found 
you  a  true  friend  when  I  wanted 
you.  " 

Agnes  uttered  words  of  encourage- 
ment, left  her  sister  weeping  on  the 
couch,  ran  down  the  stairs  out  of  the 
front  door  to  the  sleigh,  gave  a  short 
order,  and  was  driven  away.  Gradu- 
ally Mrs.  Johnstone  became  calmer, 
and  she  went  to  her  desk  and  wrote  a 
note. 


Dear  Brook  :  I  love  you  too  much  to 
permit  you  to  do  anything  desperate  in 
order  to  avoid  me  or  my  lectures,  so  I 
have  decided  to  go  away.  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  be  lonely,  as  you  will  always  be 
able  to  secure  the  society  of  at  least  one 
of  your  brothers. 

Dolly. 

She  folded  it  up,  enclosed  it  in  an 
envelope  and  sealed  it  carefully.  **  I 
hope  Brook  will  not  think  it  is  sarcas- 
tic— ^he  abhors  sarcasm,"  she  said. 
**  I  only  intend  it  to  be  reproachful." 
She  walked  across  the  room  and 
touched  a  bell. 

The  butler  appeared  at  the  door. 
**  Parker,"  said  Mrs.  Johnstone,  **you 
will  give  this  note  to  Mr.  Johnstone 
when  he  comes  in.  See  that  he  re- 
ceives it  at  once.  I  am  called  away 
unexpectedly.  Tell  Michael  to  have 
the  sleigh  at  the  door  at  two  o'clock.  " 
Parker  bowed  and  disappeared. 

At  exactly  twenty  minutes  after 
four  a  cab  drove  up  to  the  station,  and 
Mrs.  Brook  Nelson  Johnstone,  dressed 
warmly  in  velvet  and  furs,  a  heavy 
veil  over  her  face,  and  carrying  a 
small  valise,  alighted,  paid  the  cab- 
man, looked  around  apprehensively, 
and  then  walked  through  the  doors  to 
the  ticket  office.  In  order  that  her 
husband  should  get  no  trace  of  her, 
she  had  dismissed  her  sleigh  at  the 
bank. 

There  was  much  confusion  and  ex- 
citement. The  tickets  and  change 
were  thrust  into  her  hands,  and  she 
was  hustled  along  with  the  crowd 
until  she  found  herself  in  the  car,  sit- 
ting alone  in  a  small  compartment 
and  being  carried  out  of  the  station 
at  a  great  rate  of  speed. 

She  looked  around.  In  the  comer 
was  a  light-yellow  leather  travel- 
ing bag,  and  leaning  against  the 
wall  was  an  umbrella  with  a  gaudy 
handle  of  gilt  and  blue  turquoise 
stones. 

**  Either  someone  has  forgotten 
those  things  and  left  them  here,  or 
there  is  some  mistake,"  she  reflected, 
nervously.  **An3rway,  this  state- 
room is  mine.  It  is  bought  and  paid 
for.  "  She  unloosed  her  coat,  removed 
her  hat  and  veil    and  leaned    back 
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wearily.  A  head  was  thrust  into  the 
doorway. 

''Tickets,  please,  madam."  The 
conductor  looked  them  over  deliber- 
ately and  placed  the  punches  care- 
fully. 

**The  lower  berth  is  yours,  ma- 
dam." 

Mrs.  Johnstone  looked  at  him  in  as- 
tonishment. "The  lower  berth!  I 
have  engaged  and  paid  for  the  whole 
stateroom." 

**  There  must  be  some  mistake, 
madam.  A  gentleman  has  the  upper 
berth.  He  is  in  the  smoking-car  now. 
Those  are  his  things  in  the  comer," 
and  he  moved  on  indifferently. 

Mrs.  Johnstone  threw  up  her  hands 
in  dismay.  Could  anything  be  worse? 
She  determined  to  get  another  state- 
room, and  rang  for  the  porter,  who 
appeared  promptly.  To  her  anxious 
inquiries  he  replied  that  every  berth 
in  the  train  was  sold,  that  he  could 
not  possibly  do  anything,  and  after 
a  while  he  went  away,  leaving  Mrs. 
Johnstone  comfortless. 

She  looked  out  of  the  window  at 
the  fast-flying,  snow-covered  ground, 
with  tears  of  bitterness,  fright  and 
sorrow.  Her  thoughts  flew  back  to 
her  husband.  **What  would  Brook 
think  if  he  could  see  me  now,  com- 
pelled by  his  harsh  words  to  remain 
all  night  in  a  stateroom  alone  with  a 
strange  man?"  she  asked  herself. 

She  looked  at  the  gay-colored  va- 
lise and  the  gaudy-handled  umbrella 
with  a  feeling  of  fear  and  loathing. 
**  No  gentleman  would  carry  such 
things.  Of  course,  he  is  some  sport- 
ing man  or  gambler!"  In  despair, 
she  put  her  head  down  on  her  arm 
and  gave  way  entirely. 

"What  a  fool  I  have  been — ^yes,  I 
might  as  well  acknowledge  it — to 
leave  the  protection  of  my  husband 
and  home  to  come  in  contact  with  all 
this  unpleasantness!  I  was  entirely 
too  hasty.  Maybe,  if  I  had  been 
kinder  to  Brook  and  not  aggravated 
him,  he  would  not  have  said  all  those 
things.  "  But  the  darkened  landscape 
offered  her  no  consolation,  and  she 
sat  there,  absorbed  by  her  sad  and  re- 
morseful thoughts. 


Her  mind  went  back  to  her  wed- 
ding trip,  when  she  and  Brook  were 
running  away  together,  happy,  lov- 
ing and  contented.  How  little  she 
thought,  then,  that  she  should  ever 
live  to  see  this  wretched  day!  She 
heard  a  heavy  footstep  coming  down 
the  aisle,  and  looked  at  the  door  ap- 
prehensively, but  the  man  passed  on 
to  the  next  car.  A  sigh  of  relief  es- 
caped her.  The  suspense  was  really 
terrible,  and  Mrs.  Johnstone  suffered 
agonies. 

**  Someone  else  is  coming.  Surely 
he  is  stopping  at  the  door!" 

With  a  quick  motion  she  turned  her 
head  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
steadily.  The  m  an  paused  a  moment, 
as  if  to  ascertain  if  it  were  the  cor- 
rect stateroom,  then  entered  and 
stood  quietly.  Mrs.  Johnstone  al- 
most screamed  with  nervousness  and 
fear. 

**  Dolly!" 

She  sprang  to  her  feet. 

** Brook!"  she  cried,  hysterically, 
throwing  herself  into  his  arms, 
'*  Darling  Brook,  have  you  come  to 
rescue  me  from  that  horrid  man?" 

**  What  horrid  man?"  her  husband 
asked,  in  surprise. 

**Why,  the  gambler  that  those 
things  in  the  comer  belong  to,"  she 
sobbed. 

**  That  is  my  valise.  I  borrowed  it, 
also  the  umbrella,  from  Jack  Lowden, 
when  I  decided  in  a  hurry  that  I  had 
business  in  Chicago,"  he  replied. 
**  Don't  you  like  them?" 

Dolly  looked  at  them  critically. 
"  Well,  really.  Brook,  I  did  not  at 
first,  but  now  I  think  they  are  lovely. 
Very  stylish  and  only  just  a  little  bit 
too  gay." 

"  Sit  down  here,  Dolly,  and  tell  me 
where  you  are  going.  This  is  unex- 
pected, is  it  not?"  Mr.  Johnstone  took 
a  seat  beside  his  wife  and  looked  at 
her  keenly. 

She  answered  timidly,  without  meet- 
ing his  glance:  *'I  thought  you  did 
not  love  me  any  more,  so  I  was  run- 
ning away.  Brook." 

He  made  no  reply.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments nothing  was  heard  but  the  noise 
of  the  fast-flying  express.     **  How  did 
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you  get  here?"  she  asked  at  last.  **  I 
was  never  so  surprised.  *' 

Her  husband's  face  assumed  an  ag- 
grieved expression,  as  he  replied: 
**  All  day  the  echo  of  my  wife's  cut- 
ting words  at  the  breakfast  table  ran 
through  my  head.  I  said  to  myself, 
*  Dolly  is  tired  of  me;  nothing  I  do 
pleases  her,  so  I  will  go  away.'  " 

Mrs.  Johnstone  did  not  observe  the 
twinkle  of  amusement  in  her  hus- 
band's eyes  as  she  exclaimed,  ex- 
citedly: **Why,  what  a  coinci- 
dence! And  to  think  you  even  got 
the  other  berth  in  my  stateroom! 
Well,  that  only  goes  to  prove.  Brook 
darling,  that  we  were  meant  for  each 
other  and  were  never  intended  to  be 
separated.  " 

The  next  morning,  while  Mr.  John- 
stone was  in  the  smoking-car,  Mrs. 
Johnstone,  gazing  idly  about,  spied 
a  crumpled  piece  of  paper   on    the 


floor.     Picking  it  up  and  smoothing  it 
out,  she  read  this: 

ÛEAR  Brook  : 

Dolly  is  runing  away  on  express  which 
leaves  G.  C.  D.  at  four-thirty  for  Chi- 
cago. She  is  overwhelmed  with  grief 
and  heartbroken  over  what  occurred  this 
morning.  I  have  engaged  stateroom  for 
her,  but  enclose  ticket  for  upper  berth,  as 
I  feel  sure  you  will  not  let  the  poor  little 
thing  go  on  her  miserable  journey  alone. 
My  advice  to  you  both  is  to  begin  all  over 
again,  making  resolutions  to  try  to  please 
each  other  in  the  future  more  than  you 
have  in  the  past. 

With  love. 

Agnes. 

A  smile  illuminated  the  countenance 
of  Mrs.  Brook  Nelson  Johnstone.  **  I 
always  knew  Agnes  was  a  dear," 
she  said,  softly,  to  the  flying  land- 
scape. 


THE    FRIENDS    OF   YOUTH 

^^/^H,  where  are  the  friends  of  my  youth?" 

^^     In  a  moment  reflective  I  cried  ; 
Through  the  door  peeped  a  head,  and  the  office  boy  said: 

**  There's  a  gent  wants  to  see  you  outside." 

'Twas  one  of  the  friends  of  my  youth  ! 

With  emotion  he  grasped  my  hand  tight  ; 
"  You  will  pardon  these  tears,  I've  not  seen  you  for  years — 

Could  you  loan  me  a  V  till  to-night?" 

E.  P.  Neville. 

NOT   HARD   TO    BELIEVE 

jDIBBS — Mrs.  Homeleigh  says  her  husband  is  a  great  sufferer. 

-^     GiBBs — I'm  not  surprised.     How  long  has  he  been  married  to  her? 


JUDGMENT   WITHHELD 

NEWLYWED — I  suppose  you  know  I  am  happily  married? 
Friend — No;  I  haven't  seen  your  wife  yet. 
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ONE    MAN'S    WAY 

^^  CUCH  undue  freedom,  sir,"  I  said, 
^     '*  I  cannot  understand. " 
But  he  looked  deep  into  my  eyes 
And — simply  kept  my  hand. 

**  Merely  a  friend  you  are,"  I  said, 
**  And  liberties  like  this 
I  never  will  permit."     But  he — 
He  only  took  the  kiss. 

**  My  lover?     Nonsense,  sir!"  I  said; 
**  I  never  can  love  you.  '* 
But  he — ^he  took  me  in  his  arms. 
And  said,  **  You  do!  you  do!" 

**  I  cannot  marry  you,"  I  said, 
"And  live  with  you  for  life." 
He  simply  said,  **  You  will!  you  will!" 
And  now  I  am  his  wife. 

James  T.  White. 


AVOIDING   THE    RUSH 

POLITICIAN — Tell  me  the  best  way  to  get  out  of  politics. 
Friend — Turn  Prohibitionist. 
**  Oh,  that's  too  sudden;  I  want  to  get  out  gradually." 


« 


INOPPORTUNE 

I  HAD  Jane  in  the  sleigh. 
But  the  time  was  ill-fated. 
She  would  go  that  day  ; 
I  had  Jane  in  the  sleigh, 
One  arm  driving  the  gray, 
T'other  arm  vaccinated. 
I  had  Jane  in  the  sleigh, 
£ut  the  time  was  ill-fated. 
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PALMISTRY   FOR  CHARITY 


By  Stella  Weiler-Taylor 


SHE  was  reading  palms  for  a 
charity. 
There  was  the  usual  screened 
enclosure,  with  somewhat  bizarre 
equipments,  and  Greta  herself,  a  very 
up-to-date  sibyl,  in  a  silver  shimmer- 
ing confection  from  Paquin. 

Palm-reading,  especially  for  a  char- 
ity, is  a  good  deal  of  a  bore,  and 
Greta  was  yawning.  Outside,  on  the 
stage,  Bobby  Carter  was  imitating 
famous  actors.  Greta  could  catch  bits 
of  his  Lord  Chumley  in  love  :  **  Cawn't 
eat,  cawn't  smoke,  cawn't  sleep. 
D--^ —  that  moon!"  and  she  smiled 
contentedly.  She  was  engaged  to 
Bobby. 

Her  little  Indian  basket  was  filled 
with  silver.  The  charity  would  profit 
by  the  self-interest  of  the  smart  set. 
Sometimes,  in  the  law  of  economy, 
even  follies  are  turned  to  good  ac- 
count. 

Bobby's  clever  turn  ended,  and  the 
applause  was  drowned  in  gems  from 
*'The  Rounders,"  the  tent  curtains 
parted. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Harmon!" 

"Ah!  Mr.  Drake." 

**  I've  come  to  consult  the  Weird 
Wonder.  I've  had  tea  at  the  Jap 
booth,  coffee  at  the  Turkish  bazaar, 
sherbet  at  the  Ice  Palace  ;  I've  tried 
my  want  of  luck  at  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune, and  sold  a  job-lot  of  pies  at  the 
Yankee  Kitchen.  I'm  waiting  for  my 
man  to  help  me  haul  home  a  truck- 
load  of  scent  sachets  and  postage 
stamp  boxes.  What  further  and  un- 
known dangers  threaten  me,  divine 
oracle?" 

Mr.  Drake  sat  down,  extending  two 
carefully  manicured  hands.  He  was  a 
man  of    forty-something — above  the 


average  in  height,  dark,  well-groomed, 
profiled  like  Narcissus,  and  thin  as 
Mephistopheles. 

Greta,  taking  his  hand,  shivered. 
She  scarcely  knew  why  ;  only  she  did 
not  fancy  men  who  make  small  use  for 
good  of  splendid  opportunities.  She 
wove  in  various  adroit,  gfirlish  morals 
among  her  technical  chatter  of  lines 
and  gfrilles  and  crosses. 

**  Don't  look  at  me  so.  Miss  Har- 
mon," he  cried,  lightly.  **  Your  eyes 
make  me  deuced  uncomfortable. 
Seem  to  read  a  fellow's  soul.  No 
doubt  it  is  bewitching  to  the  white- 
souled  ones,  but  mine  must  show  up 
like  a  French  novel.  Really,  your 
mother  should  be  called.  She  might 
be  particular  about  what  you  read.  " 

**rm  translating  very  freely,  and 
I'm  skipping  the  details,"  said  the 
grave  Greta. 

**  You're  making  me  out  a  great, 
blooming  butterfly,"  he  grumbled. 

*'N-no." 

**  Then  a  snake.  It's  snakish,  your 
description  !  I  rather  prefer  the  snake 
rôle  to  the  butterfly." 

**  Of  course,  for  it  fits  you!  What 
more  do  you  ask?  The  world  admits 
you  have  the  wisdom  of  a  serpent,  and 
the  women  grant  you  its  fascination." 

*  *  Who  wouldn't  be  a  snake  !  But—" 
here  he  looked  into  her  eyes  with 
the  meaningless  devotion  of  a  man 
of  the  world — **I  don't  fascinate 
you.  " 

"No." 

He  turned  her  hand  and  noted 
Bobby's  ring  blazing  on  her  engage- 
ment finger. 

**  Biffany's  Celebrated  Antidote  for 
Snakes,"  he  commented. 

Greta  snatched  away  her  hand,  and 
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raising  it,  kissed  the  diamond.  *  *  Dear 
Bobby,"  she  whispered,  with  a  smile. 

**  Bobby's  to  be  envied.  You're  a 
very  good  sort,  Miss  Harmon.  With 
you  to  help  him,  Carter  will  land  in 
the  Senate  some  day.  Oh,  he's  clever 
enough.  You  needn't  remind  me. 
You  couldn't  like  him  else.  But  I 
tell  you  it  is  the  woman  a  man  loves 
who  makes  or  breaks  his  career. 
Don't /know?" 

His  eyes  flashed. 

**  Speaking  of  rings,"  he  continued, 
**have  you  ever  noticed  this  one  of 
mine?  No,  not  the  hyacinth — ^that's 
quite  commonplace.     This." 

He  took  off  a  foreign-looking  ring 
and  gave  it  into  Greta's  hands. 

**  Wl^t  a  unique  setting!" 

**  Yes.     Notice  the  stones." 

**  A  diamond,"  she  began,  twisting 
it  about. 

''That's  for  D,"  he  said. 

**  An  emerald " 

**E." 

**Oh,  it's  an  initialed  love-token, 
isn't  it?  D-e — an  amethyst  for  a,  a 
ruby  for  r,  another  emerald,  a  sap- 
phire, and  a  topaz.  D-e-a-r-e-s-t — 
Dearest,     How  very  pretty  !" 

"Isn't  it?"  Drake's  tone  was  cyni- 
cal. 

**Andsoodd!" 

**  There's  only  one  just  like  it  in  all 
the  world.  There's  an  inscription 
inside.     Read  it.  " 

Greta  drew  the  ring  nearer  to  the 
lamp — ^the  letters  were  tiny.  ^^Non 
te  scordar  di  me^  "  she  read,  and  looked 
up,  wonder-eyed. 

**You  know  what  that  means,  of 
course?  *  Do  not  forget  me^*  with  just 
a  shade  of  untranslatable  Italian  em- 
phasis thrown  in.  " 

**Oh,  it's  from  ^Aux  Italiens^*  isn't 
it?  One  of  my  parlor-mates  at  school 
recited  that.  The  girls  adored  it. 
We  had  it  at  all  our  spreads.  We 
would  just  as  soon  have  left  out  the 
pickles  and  sweets.  Jean  sang  that 
part,  you  know.  She  really  did  it 
very  well.     Let  me  see 


•  At  Paris  it  was- 


"  Yes,  it  was  in  Paris,"  Drake  said. 
Starting   from    a    reverie.      "I  had 


known  her  over  here — met  her  at 
Newport  in  her  first  season,  and  fol- 
lowed her  across.  She  was  beautiful 
— one  of  those  heavenly  blondes,  with 
nun-like  eyes,  a  complexion  like  a 
Dresden  shepherdess,  and  the  very 
devil  of  a  mouth.  " 

'*  That's  as  odd  a  combination  as 
the  ring,"  Greta  thought. 

**  I  was  a  good  sort  myself  in  those 
days — ^not  very  long  away  from  Yale, 
and  quite  as  honest  and  hopeful  as 
Carter." 

Greta  brightened. 

**  And  quite  as  much  in  love." 

**Oh!"  she  resented. 

**  Carter  won't  turn  out  badly  be- 
cause I  did.  He's  sure  to  score.  You 
see,  you're  not  like  her.  We  were 
engaged.  No  one  opposed  the  match. 
It  was  then  we  had  the  rings  made- 
two,  exactly  alike — and  we  swore  to 
wear  them  always.  I  came  home  to 
America.  I  was  no  idler  then.  It 
was  a  joy  to  work  for  her.  I  meant 
to  be  good  to  her — worthy  of  her " 

Greta's  **  Yes?"  was  full  of  girlish 
sympathy. 

"While  I  was  working  away  over 
here,  counting  off  the  days  on  my 
office  calendar,  she  became  a  pro- 
fessional beauty.  All  London  was 
mad  about  her.  Famous  artists  were 
painting  her  and  designing  gowns  for 
her.  Her  vogue  was  tremendous. 
Her  bon  mots  were  flashed  up  to  me 
at  breakfast  from  English  society 
journals.  She  was  presented  to  the 
Queen,  and  got  rather  more  glory  out 
of  that  than  most  girls;  her  photo- 
graphs were  in  the  shop  windows,  and 
all  the  soap-makers  and  perfumers 
were  after  her  autographed  endorse- 
ments." 

**  How  lovely!" 

"Right  enough  in  general,  per- 
haps, but  not  for  her.  It  turned  her 
head.  She  began  to  write  me 
sprightly  descriptions  of  all  the  dis- 
graceful Graces  she  had  refused  to 
marry,  and  ended  by  sending  me  a 
heavily  marked  paper,  announcing 
her  betrothal  to  the  veriest  dolt  of 
them  all,  with  the  emptiest  purse  and 
the  biggest  title.  Not  a  written  line, 
mark  you— only  the  paper.     And  it 
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came  just  as  I  had  perfected  all  my 
plans — about  the  house,  you  know, 
and  carriages,  and  horses,  and  jewels. 
I  was  to  cross  on  the  next  steamer  to 
claim  her." 

**  Poor  man!  Wasn*t  she  heartless 
and  horrid!" 

**  Oh,  she  blasted  me  and  my  career. 
I  hadn't  the  moral  courage  to  stand 
all  that.  I  stopped  this  side  of  self- 
murder,  but  that  was  all.  She  sent 
me  her  wedding  cards  and,  later, 
various  coroneted  invitations.  I 
burned  them,  with  her  letters  and 
photographs,  and  now  I've  nothing 
left  but  her  ring.     Give  me  the  ring.  " 

He  reached  impatiently  for  it,  then 
paused. 

**  Suppose,"  he  said,  **  you  put  it  on 
my  finger  with  a  wish,  as  the  children 
do.  Miss  Harmon."  He  laughed  con- 
strainedly. *  *  A  wish  from  you  would 
be  a  sort  of  prayer.  " 

**  I  wish,  then,  that  you  may  forget 
her." 

He  quickly  drew  away  the  ring  and 
replaced  it  on  his  finger.  **  Any- 
thing but  that!  I  don't  want  to  for- 
get her — I  can't!  And  I  make  my 
own  wish — ^that  the  ring  and  the 
motto  may  both  mean  just  as  much 
to  her  to-day  as  they  did  that  April 
morning  in  Paris!" 

"But  they  can't,"  said  the  girl. 
"They  ought  not  to,  Mr.  Drake. 
She's  married,  and " 

**  Nevertheless,  I  wish  it.  "  He  rose 
and  looked  down  at  her  from  his 
slender,  towering  height.  "It's  my 
only  revenge.  " 

He  tossed  some  silver  coins  on  the 
table  and,  smiling,  said:  "I've  rather 
told  my  own  history,  Miss  Harmon, 
but  you  and  the  charity  deserve  all 
the  more  for  that.  Perhaps  some 
day  you  may  see  the  mate  to  the  ring. 
If  you  do — ^it  isn't  likely;  the  lady 
lives  abroad — ^if  you  do,  and  get  a 
chance  to  look  into  the  hand  that 
wears  it — do  not  forget  me/** 

He  turned  away,  and  the  curtains 
closed  behind  him. 

Greta  sighed.  "  What  a  disagree- 
able world!  I  hate  such  confidences! 
They  stick  in  one's  mind  and  heart 
like  the  bit  of  magic  mirror  in  the 


fairy  tale,  and  everything  looks  out 
of  shape  forever  after!" 

And  just  here  Bobby  Carter  came 
in  with  an  ice. 

"Brought  it  to  you  myself,  sweet- 
heart," he  said,  "and  I'm  going  to 
keep  people  out  imtil  you've  eaten  it 
every  bit.  It's  deadly  dull  flocking 
about  by  myself  and  thinking  of  you 
in  here,  holding  some  other  fellow's 
hand,  while  he's  thinking " 

"  Thinking  how  superlatively  irre- 
sistible he  is  if  all  I  tell  him  from  his 
hand  be  true,"  finished  Greta.  "  In- 
deed, Bobby  dear,  when  folks  have 
their  palms  read  it's  only  themselves 
they  think  about.  And  see  how  my 
patience  is  rewarded."  She  pointed 
to  the  silver-heaped  basket..  "I've 
made  lots  of  people  happy  to-night. 
I've  called  the  shy  girls  cruel  co- 
quettes, and  the  plain  men  heart- 
breakers,  and  the  dull  ones " 

"  You  needn't  goon,"  Bobby  grum- 
bled.    "  I  hate  palmistry!" 

"  So  do  I,  Bobby,  and  after  we  are 
married " 

Bobby  leaned  over  and  kissed  her. 
Matters  brightened  at  once.  The 
world  was  right  again.  Greta  decided 
it  was  better  to  view  it  with  one's  own 
eyes  rather  than  through  one's  near- 
sighted neighbor's  spectacles. 

As  she  finished  the  ice  someone 
was  heard  talking  just  outside  the  cur- 
tains. The  voice  was  musical  as  a 
lute. 

"Oh,  yes,"  it  rippled  rhythmically; 
"  once  in  India,  by  the  weirdest  man, 
and  once  again  in  London,  when  an 
astrologer  cast  my  horoscope.  But 
never  by  the  hand.  Do  you  really 
fancy  she  could  read  me?" 

The  accent  was  strongly  English, 
there  was  an  overwhelming  fragrance 
of  American  Beauty  roses,  the  frou- 
frou  of  a  French  frock,  a  distinctly 
agreeable  blending  of  cosmopolitan 
airs  and  graces.  Greta  nodded  good- 
bye to  Bobby  with  an  adoring  gUnce, 
and  he  made  way  for  the  newcomers — 
a  man  and  a  woman. 

The  man  was  a  wizened  creature,  a 
full  head  shorter  than  his  companion. 
He  was  staring  stupidly.  The  wom- 
an  was    a    radiant,    golden    beauty, 
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**  with  eyes  like  a  nun,  a  complexion 
like  a  Dresden  shepherdess,  and  a 
mouth — a  mouth — "  Greta  found 
herself  quoting  in  her  thoughts. 

**  They  tell  me  you  read  fortunes 
by  the  hand,"  the  vision  began. 
"  After  we  heard  of  you  my  husband 
here  would  give  me  no  peace  till  I 
came.  Which  hand  do  you  want?" 
She  was  taking  off  her  gloves.  **  The 
left?  To  be  sure — it's  nearer  the 
heart,  n'est  ce  pas?'* 

She  held  out  an  exquisite  little 
hand,  her  jeweled  fingers  twinkling 
like  fireflies.  It  took  but  a  moment 
to  find,  half -hidden  by  more  preten- 
tious rings,  a  unique  circlet— on  the 
engagement  finger,  too — set  with  a. 
diamond,  an  emerald,  an  amethyst,  a 
ruby,  another  emerald,  a  sapphire 
and  a  topaz 

Greta  started  as  in  a  dream,  and 
looked  up  from  the  hand  to  the  face. 
The  ring  was  as  much  like  Drake's 
as  the  woman  was  like  Drake's  de- 
scription. 

'*  Well,  what  do  you  find?"  the  lady 
asked,  with  the  ingenuous  smile  one 
sees  only  on  the  faces  of  very  young 
children  and  very  blonde  women. 

**  You  have  an  interesting  palm." 

**  Hear  that,  Reggy?  It's  extremely 
good  of  you  to  say  so,  I'm  sure.  But 
you  flatter  me.  No  one  can  have  had 
a  more  conventional  career.  Reggy 
and  I  are  settled  down  to  a  very 
Darby-and-Joan  existence.  Aren't 
we,  love?" 

She  raised  her  voice  in  speaking  to 
her  husband,  then  added  to  Greta,  in 
an  undertone  with  a  subtle  suggestion 
of  encouragement — **  Poor,  dear  man 
— ^he's  quite  deaf,  you  know!" 

A  mischievous  and  Machiavellian 
spirit  took  possession  of  the  gentle 
Greta.  She  would  make  this  beau- 
tiful coquette  suffer.  Minutely  she 
rehearsed  Drake's  story,  in  so  low  a 
voice  that  the  man,  bending  like  an 
adoring  and  smartly  dressed  Quilp 
over  the  back  of  his  wife's  chair, 
strained  his  poor,  deaf  ears  and 
wrinkled  his  brows  grotesquely  in 
a  futile  effort  to  understand.  The 
lady,  her  cheeks  alternately  red  and 
white,    remembered    to    laugh    now 


and  then  and  to  toss  him  a  careless 
word. 

Greta  was  pitiless.  She  added  little 
thrusts  of  her  own,  which  flashed  amid 
the  trite  compliments  like  stilettos 
bristling  in  a  basket  of  flowers. 

**  How's  that?"  begged  the  husband 
**  Really,  I  couldn't  quite  catch  that 
lawst!" 

*'Oh,  she's  telling  me  about  a  love 
affair,  Reggy.  Before  I  met  you,  she 
says.  It's  thrilling  enough,  too,  but, 
unfortunately,  if  indeed  it  ever  ex- 
isted, I  have  forgotten  it.  " 

Her  eyes  pleaded  with  Greta. 

**  Oh,  but  you  haven't,"  Greta  said, 
pitilessly.  **That  was  part  of  the 
compact,  you  know — ^not  to  forget" 

**  H-how  do  you  mean?"  Ah,  the 
little  gasp  and  the  momentary  shut- 
ting of  the  blue  eyes,  as  from  a  twinge 
of  pain  ! 

*'  Why,  the  ring  reminds  you.'* 

**  The— the  ring?  Oh,  but  it  is  ah- 
surd — ^this  palmistry!     What  ring?" 

Greta  turned  the  pretty  hand  about 
and  pointed  out  the  love -token. 
*  *  This,  "  she  said.  '  *  This  D-e-a-r-e-s-t 
ring." 

**  How  clever  you  are!  The  emer- 
alds and  blue  stones  might  have  con- 
fused one  by  lamp-light."  She  was 
sweetly  sarcastic. 

**My  art  is  intuitive,"  said  Greta, 
wickedly.  **It  even  enables  me  to 
read  the  inscription  inside  the  ring." 

"Fancy!"  The  blue  eyes  opened 
wide.  **  And  is  it  *  Sylvia,  from  Reg- 
inald* or  only  ^Mizpah^*  my  dear?" 

Greta  swept  her  idle  hand  across 
her  brow,  feigning  a  trance. 

"What  is  it,  now?"  asked  the  hus- 
band, blue  in  the  face. 

"Hush,  my  love.  She's  trying  to 
read  the  inscription  in  one  of  my 
rings.     Second  sight,  you  know." 

"It  is  made  up  of  several  words," 
the  naughty  sibyl  went  on.  "And 
it's  in  a  foreign  language — Italian. 
Now,  isn't  that  true?" 

The  beauty  nodded. 

"It  is  'Non  te  scordar  di  me!'"" 
There  was  a  note  of  triumph  in  the 
clear  voice.  "So  you  can  never, 
never  forget,  you  see!" 

And  so  Drake  was  avenged. 
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There  was  a  pause,  then  : 

•*  Did  she  hit  it,  Sylvia?"  the  impa- 
tient husband  cried. 

**Yes." 

**  And  what  was  it?" 

**  ^ Non  te  scordar  di  /«/,*"  Greta 
answered  for  her. 

•*  Why,  my  love,  that  isn't  any  of  our 
mottoes,  you  know.   I  never  gave " 

The  beauty  rose  and  slipped  an  arm 
about  His  Grace's  neck. 

**I  know,  Reggy  dear,"  she  said. 
**  The  ring  was  given  me  when  I  came 
out  of  the  convent  by  dear  old  Aunt 
Maria." 

**Ow,  yes.  And  what  does  the 
motto  mean,  my  own?" 

My  lady  cast  a  swift,  amused  glance 
at  Greta  over  his  noble  head. 

*  *  It's  Latin,  my  dear.  And  it  means 
— ^let  me  see — oh,  yes!  it  means.  Aim 
hig^h,  if  you  do  miss  the  mark!"  And 
with  another  delicious  laugh  she  car- 
ried herself  and  her  husband  out  of 
the  enclosure. 

One  of  her  American  Beauty  roses 
was  on  the  floor.  Greta  picked  it  up. 
**It's  all  that  is  left  of  her,"  she 
mused,  wearily.  **She  forgot  to  pay 
me.  But  I  was  such  a  fraud,  I  didn't 
deserve  it.  She  must  be  the  Duchess 
of  Dedbroke.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Drake 
knew  she  was  here.  I've  a  mind  to 
ask  him  if  he  would  like  this  rose.  " 

She  pulled  aside  the  curtains.  Peo- 
ple were  going,  but  at  the  other  end 
of  the  hall  a  pretty  débutante  was  at 
the  piano,  singing,  to  her  own  accom- 
paniment, that  sweet  little  Nevin 
song: 

•*'Twas  April — 'twas  Sunday — the  day 
was  fair — 
Yes,  sunny  and  fair,  and  how  happy 
were  we  !" 

The  Duchess  stood  at  the  edge  of 
the  surrounding  group. 

••You  wore  the   white  dress  that  you 

loved  to  wear, 
And  two  little  flowers  were  hid  in  your 

hair — 
Yes,  in  your  hair,  on  that  day  gone  by  !" 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall 
stood  Drake,  head  and  shoulders 
above  most  of  his  fellows. 

His  eyes  were  downcast.  He  was 
intently  listening.  The  ballad  was 
well  sung. 

**  I  hope  he  Won't  see  her!"  gasped 
Greta.  **Oh,  I  hope  he  won't  see 
her!"     She  was  almost  praying. 

**  A  bird  sang  on  the  swinging  vine — 
Yes,  on   the    vine — and  then    sang 
not; 
I  took  your  little  white  hand  in  mine — " 

Greta  leaned  breathlessly  forward. 
A  man  had  come  in  at  the  side  en- 
trance. He  crossed  over  to  Drake 
and  respectfully  addressed  him.  Mr. 
Drake's  valet,  of  course,  come  to 
bring  some  message,  for,  with  a  half- 
regretful  glance  at  the  singer,  Drake 
left  the  hall. 

Greta  turned  delightedly  toward 
the  Duchess.  He  had  not  seen  her! 

'*  'Twas      April — 'twas      Sunday — 'twas 
warm  sunshine — " 

the  girl  sang  on. 

The  Duchess  sank  into  a  chair.  It 
was  near  an  open  window.  She 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

The  song  rippled  to  its  questioning 
close — 

•'  Have  you  forgot?" 

One  hand  slipped  to  the  Duchess's 
heart.  Greta  saw  it  gleaming  there. 
And  then  she  knew  that  Mr.  Drake 
had  his  wish,  and  that  the  Duchess's 
memory,  at  least,  was  not  treacherous. 

**Oh,  Bobby!"  Greta  called,  a  mo- 
ment later,  as  that  athletic  young 
man  hurried  to  her.  **Go  over  to 
the  flower  booth  and  get  momsey,  and 
take  us  home  as  quickly  as  you  can! 
I  never  was  so  tired!  and  I'll  never 
read  palms  again — never ^  never  ! — not 
even  for  a  charity!" 
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FEBRUARY    WEATHER 

A  FORETASTE  of  the  by-and-by 
Smiles  in  the  genial  sun, 
And  in  the  azure  of  the  sky 

Italia  is  outdone. 
The  morning's  charms  of  gleam  and  glint — 

A  trillion  is  their  sum, 
And  on  the  fields  the  diamonds  hint 

Of  emeralds  to  come. 
To  Beth  the  air*s  like  wine 

That  needs  no  label  lent  it — 
She  has  a  valentine^ 

And  doesn't  know  who  sent  it! 

And  now,  behold!  the  light  of  Spring 

And  balm  of  Spring  is  flown  ; 
The  skies  are  dark  and  lowering 

As  are  Siberia's  own  ! 
The  snow,  that  just  entranced  the  eye, 

Again  lies  like  a  pall. 
And  even  by  a  grate  piled  high 

Beth  closer  draws  her  shawl. 
In  all  things  here  below 

Her  interest's  grown  atomic — 
She's  opened  it,  and  oh, 

Her  valentine's  a  comic! 

Edward  W.  Barnard. 


W 


NO    FANCY    MIXTURES 

ATERS — Does  whiskey  go  well  with  a  cold,  Colonel? 
Col.  Blood — Oh,  yes,  but  I  much  prefer  to  take  my  whiskey  straight 

QUESTIONABLE    FAVOR 

"IITHEN  Cordelia  is  asked  as  a  bridesmaid  to  act, 
^^      Which  is  often,  she's  always  delighted; 
But  she  does  not  imagine,  what's  simply  the  fact, 

It  is  only  as  foil  she's  invited. 
For  nature  with  beauty  so  poorly  supplied  her 
Almost  any  bride  must  look  pretty  beside  her. 

Dorothy  Dorr. 
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THE    BRIDE    OF   SAN    LORENZO 

By  Louise  Winter 


THE  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Havana  had  sold  herself  for  a 
title.  So  ran  the  rumor 
through  the  Opera  House  that  night 
of  ** Faust" 

Estela  Diago  was  the  reigning 
belle  of  the  Cuban  capital.  Surely 
she  justified  the  most  extravagant 
praise  of  her  admirers  as  she  entered 
her  box  this  night,  attended  by  her 
father  and  the  man  whose  diamonds 
sparkled  on  her  breast  and  in  the  coils 
of  her  magnificent  dark  hair. 

Over  her  jeweled  fan  she  nodded 
with  indolent  grace  to  her  friends  in 
adjoining  boxes.  She  knew  what 
people  were  saying,  and  she  was  quite 
conscious  that  the  vast  audience  was 
staring  at  her  with  curiosity,  but  she 
had  schooled  herself  to  play  her  chosen 
part,  and  her  serenity  was  undisturbed. 

The  eldest  of  six  daughters,  and  the 
beauty  of  an  old  but  impoverished 
Cuban  family,  a  wealthy  marriage 
had  been  pointed  out  to  Estela  as  her 
duty  in  life.  No  sacrifice  had  been 
considered  too  great  to  give  her  the 
proper  setting  of  gowns,  carriages 
and  the  other  means  of  making  a  good 
appearance,  and  her  sisters  had  un- 
complainingly submitted  to  remain  in 
the  background  that  the  idol  of  their 
hearts  might  blaze  abroad. 

To  do  her  justice,  Estela  had  pro- 
tested at  first  against  the  favoritism, 
but  her  objections  had  been  over- 
ruled. 

**  When  you  marry  a  prince,  hijita 
mia^  you  can  clothe  your  sisters  in 
silks  and  laces,"  said  her  mother, 
soothingly. 

**  But,  mamaita^  there  are  no  princes 
in  Cuba,  nothing  but  recently  en- 
nobled shopkeepers,"  Estela  had  an- 
swered, scornfully. 


One  of  these  same  shopkeepers 
whom  she  affected  to  despise  had  be- 
gun to  pay  her  serious  attentions. 

The  Marques  de  San  Lorenzo  had 
come  to  Havana  a  barefooted  boy, 
and  by  native  shrewdness  and  unceas- 
ing toil  had  risen  to  be  the  richest 
merchant  in  the  city.  Though  the 
great  world  sneered,  and  hinted  that 
he  had  not  kept  his  hands  clean  dur- 
ing his  struggle  for  fortune,  after  he 
visited  Italy  and  was  ennobled  by 
the  Pope  his  ascent  into  society  be- 
came assured. 

There  were  certain  houses  where 
he  was  not  received,  but  the  world  at 
large  ate  his  dinners,  danced  at  his 
balls,  and  offered  him  its  fairest 
daughters  in  marriage. 

He  was  a  little  man,  bald  of  head 
and  sharp  of  face,  with  hungry  black 
eyes  and  thin,  cruel  lips  under  his 
heavy,  dark  mustache.  At  the  time 
of  their  meeting  Estela  was  eighteen 
and  he  forty,  and  she  laughed  at  him 
and  his  wooing.  She  hugged  her  free- 
dom to  her  breast,  dreaming  of  love 
and  happiness  and  all  the  romance  of 
youth. 

**  You  will  take  San  Lorenzo  when 
he  offers  himself,"  urged  her  mother. 

**It  would  be  the  old  story  of 
Beauty  and  the  Beast!"  and  Estela 
laughed  merrily.  *  *  Surely  you  do  not 
ask  me  to  marry  him!'' 

Her  mother  sighed.  **  Think  of 
the  advantages  of  such  a  match,  my 
child.  I  hear  he  has  bought  the 
Valdes  palace  on  the  Calzada,  and  you 
always  desired  to  live  there.  " 

The  girl's  face  clouded.  **  Yes,  but 
not  with  San  Lorenzo.  What  has  be- 
come of  Antonio?" 

*' Your  old  playmate — ^you  are  not 
thinking  of  him,  are  you?" 
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**Yoti  mentioned  the  sale  of  the 
palace,  and  I  remembered  little  An- 
tonio, who  dreamed  of  writing  verses 
that  should  make  him  as  famous  as 
Lope  de  Vega.  ** 

*'Apoet!  a  beggar!  Well,  he  has 
sold  the  palace  to  pay  his  father's 
debts,  and  now  he  has  nothing,  like 
the  rest  of  us."  Then,  persuasively: 
**Estela,  San  Lorenzo  will  be  at  the 
Aguilars*  to-night;  remember,  he 
wishes  to  marry  you,  and  we  are 
frightfully  poor.  " 

But  for  five  years  Estela  resisted 
her  fate,  and  it  grew  to  be  public 
speculation  whether  she  would  finally 
accept  him  or  not. 

His  ardor  increased  with  continued 
opposition,  until  the  possession  of  her 
came  to  be  his  supreme  ambition,  and 
he  had  no  eyes  for  other  women. 

Then  Estela  grew  tired  of  the 
struggle,  and  gave  in.  It  had  been  an 
unequal  contest  from  the  beginning, 
for  she  had  known  that  a  wealthy 
marriage  was  her  only  means  of  re- 
quiting her  family  for  their  devotion. 

Many  had  wooed  her,  but  she  was 
schooled  in  repression  and  had  yielded 
her  favor  to  none. 

To-night,  as  she  faced  her  world,  a 
tremor  swept  through  her  of  fear  for 
the  future,  of  regret  for  the  past. 
And  the  past  was  present  in  the  per- 
son of  one  who  had  long  been  absent. 
As  she  lowered  her  gaze  to  the  par- 
quet she  met  the  burning,  com- 
pelling look  of  a  man  who  seemed  to 
draw  her  soul  to  his.  She  recognized 
him  instantly,  and  her  face  suddenly 
burned  with  happiness. 

"At whom  are  you  looking  so  in- 
tently, Estela  miaV  breathed  San 
Lorenzo  in  her  ear. 

Estela  smiled  radiantly.  **  It  is  my 
old  friend,  Antonio  Valdes.  I  did 
not  know  he  had  returned  to  Havana,  " 
she  answered. 

**  There  must  be  no  old  friends, 
no  new  friends;  /  am  to  be  every- 
thing to  you!"  cried  San  Lorenzo, 
sharply. 

**If  you  can.  You  remember  I 
made  no  pretense  of  love.  I  will 
marry  you  because  you  are  rich,  that 
is  all.     Make  me  love  you  if  you  can  !" 


And    her     tone    indicated    that  she 
thought  such  a  task  impossible. 

As  they  left  the  Opera  House  and 
passed  between  the  rows  of  yoting 
men  who  lined  the  passageway  to  the 
street,  Estela's  eyes  sought  and  found 
Antonio's,  and  in  the  rapid  inter- 
change of  glances  was  a  mutual  con- 
fession of  love. 

Estela's  window  overlooked  a  de- 
serted garden  where  as  children  she 
and  Antonio  had  played  together 
under  the  trees  and  had  splashed 
barefoot  in  the  old  stone  fountain; 
where,  too,  in  after  times  she  had  sat 
on  the  stone  seat  while  he  lay  on  the 
grass  at  her  feet  and  recited  his 
verses. 

Very  dear  had  been  those  old  days 
of  childhood  and  youth,  but  when  her 
parents  had  realized  that  she  was 
fourteen  and  Antonio  seventeen  their 
intimacy  was  abruptly  ended.  An- 
tonio came  to  the  house,  but  he  no 
longer  saw  her  alone,  and  though  she 
rebelled  openly  she  was  too  honorable 
to  meet  him  secretly.  But  at  night 
she  knew  he  went  to  the  old  garden, 
and  often  when  she  opened  her  blinds 
in  the  morning  she  would  find  a  copy 
of  some  delicate  verses  that  he  had 
thrown  up  to  her  balcony. 

He  had  gone  away  filled  with  the 
desire  to  make  a  name  for  himself, 
and  Estela  had  not  heard  of  him  in 
years.  Now,  at  last,  he  had  returned, 
just  when  she  had  pledged  herself  to 
another. 

Marta,  her  old  nurse,  took  the  fillet 
of  diamonds  from  her  hair  and  placed 
it  reverently  in  the  satin  case. 

'*  So  nina  Estela  will  be  a  mar- 
quesa,"  she  said,  with  the  familiarity 
of  an  old  servant. 

**  Perhaps,"  answered  Estela,  mus- 
ingly; **  unless  my  prince  turns  up. 
You  would  prefer  me  to  marry  a 
prince,  wouldn't  you,  Marta?" 

Marta  fumbled  with  the  clasp  of 
the  diamond  necklace.  **I  would 
rather  you  married  Don  Antonio," 
she  whispered,  rapidly. 

**  Oh!"  and  Estela  bit  her  lip,  as  if 
in  pain.  "  Hush!  what  are  you  say- 
ing?" 

**  Sefiorita,  have  you  seen  him?" 
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**  Yes,  yes,  to-night,  at  the  opera." 

*•  He  said  he  should  go.  I  met  him 
in  the  street  to-day,  and  he  asked  for 
you,  and  he  gave  me  this.  I  was 
afraid  to  give  it  to  you  before  the 
sefiora." 

Estela  took  the  package  and  un- 
wrapi>ed  it  hastily.  It  was  a  small 
book,  exquisitely  bound,  and  lettered 
in  gold:  ^^ Mi  Reina^  Mi  Corason/** 
It  was  a  collection  of  his  poems. 
Many  of  them  she  was  certain,  and 
the  others  she  felt,  had  been  written 
to  her. 

Long  after  she  had  dismissed  Marta 
she  sat  poring  over  these  passionate 
avowals  of  his  love,  and  when  her  pain 
had  grown  too  great  to  be  borne  si- 
lently she  put  down  the  book  and 
opened  the  shutters  leading  to  her 
balcony. 

**  Surely  my  thoughts  must  reach 
to  him  !  If  I  could  only  tell  him  that 
I  understand!"  she  whispered.  The 
soft  night  air  kissed  her  hot  cheeks, 
and  the  leaves  in  the  garden  below 
murmured  their  sympathy. 

**Iam  betrothed— I  must  not  for- 
g^et  that!"  she  added,  trying  to  quiet 
the  pain  in  her  heart. 

San  Lorenzo  came  to  breakfast  at 
eleven. 

In  the  morning  light  he  looked 
older  and  uglier  than  ever,  and  Estela 
shrank  from  the  touch  of  his  lips  on 
her  hand.  He  presented  her  with  a 
jewel  case,  and  she  opened  it  mechan- 
ically. A  superb  necklace  of  tur- 
quoises and  diamonds  greeted  her 
eyes. 

**  San  Lorenzo,  how  beautiful!"  ex- 
claimed her  mother,  rapturously,  and 
the  younger  girls  crowding  around 
uttered  cries  of  delight. 

Estela  relinquished  the  case  into 
her  mother's  hands.  Turquoises  were 
her  favorite  stones.  Antonio  had 
promised  her  a  girdle  of  them  when 
he  achieved  fame  and  fortune,  and 
now  she  was  to  wear  this  necklace  as 
the  price  of  her  soul. 

**Why  don't  you  say  something, 
ninaf  It  is  magnificent  !"  admonished 
Sefiora  de  Diago,  sharply,  but  Estela 
only  smiled. 


**  San  Lorenzo  understands  one  al- 
ways decks  the  victim  in  a  sacrifice," 
she  said,  insolently. 

For  a  moment  San  Lorenzo  looked 
hatred  at  the  beautiful,  cold  woman 
so  soon  to  be  his  wife.  He  almost 
contemplated  giving  her  her  liberty 
and  allowing  gossip  to  say  the  worst, 
as  it  certainly  would  in  the  case  of  a 
broken  engagement;  then  the  fierce 
desire  to  hold  her  in  his  arms,  to  tame 
her,  rose  in  his  heart,  and  he  stifled 
his  better  impulse. 

Estela  complained  of  a  headache 
and  ate  no  breakfast  ;  but  San  Lorenzo 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  modest  repast, 
and  tried  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  all  the  members  of  the  family. 

Carmen,  the  second  daughter, 
watched  him  from  under  her  heavy- 
lidded  eyes.  She  had  none  of  Estela's 
beauty,  but  she  had  a  sharp  tongue 
and  a  keen  wit. 

**  He  will  crush  the  spirit  out  of 
Estela,  but  I  could  crush  the  devil  out 
of  him.  If  I  could  only  try!"  she 
thought;  and  then  she  turned  and 
made  some  caustic  comment  on  his 
enemy,  the  Marques  de  Campostelo. 

San  Lorenzo  laughed,  and  showed 
his  gleaming  white  teeth  in  apprecia- 
tion. **  So  he  looks  like  a  rabbit,  you 
think,  with  his  long  face  and  big 
ears?"  he  repeated;  and  then  he 
glanced  at  Estela. 

Campostelo  had  been  a  rival  suitor 
for  her  hand,  but  she  had  dismissed 
him  as  she  had  the  others,  and  now  she 
met  her  fiance's  eyes  fearlessly. 

**  Better  look  like  a  rabbit  than  a 
wolf;  it  is  not  so  dangerous,"  she 
drawled,  maliciously.  **You  know 
you  have  always  said  that  San  Lorenzo 
looks  like  a  hungry  wolf,  Carmen.  " 

Carmen  paled,  but  she  was  sitting 
next  to  San  Lorenzo,  and  under  cover 
of  the  laugh  that  followed  her  discom- 
fiture she  whispered  to  him,  rapidly  : 
**  That  is  because  I  am  afraid  of  you. 
I  feel  as  if  you  wanted  to  eat  me.  " 

San  Lorenzo  turned  his  head  in  her 
direction,  and  met  her  eyes. 

Curious,  green  eyes  they  were, 
shadowed  by  long  black  lashes,  and 
languorous  and  alluring. 

For  one  moment  he  gazed,  then  his 
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evil  face  darkened.  **  So  I  do  when 
you  look  at  me  like  that,  '*  he  answered, 
in  tones  as  low  as  her  own. 

Carmen  thrilled  with  triumph  ;  she 
had  won  a  moment's  consideration  on 
her  own  account.  He  had  gazed  at  her, 
spoken  to  her  as  a  woman,  not  merely 
as  a  member  of  his  fiancee's  family. 

**  What  would  you  give  me  if  I  rid 
you  of  San  Lorenzo?"  she  asked  of 
Estela,  later  in  the  day. 

Estela  was  sewing.  She  glanced  up 
from  her  work  in  amazement. 

'*Rid  me  of  him!  What  do  you 
mean?"  she  demanded  in  return. 

Carmen  drew  up  a  stool  and  sat  at 
her  sister's  feet.  **You  hate  him — 
don't  protest,  herfnana  mia;  let  us  be 
truthful — you  hate  him,  and  you  love 
Antonio  Valdes,"  she  began. 

*  *  Carmen  !"  e j aculated  Estela, 
sharply. 

**  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
Last  night,  after  you  sent  Marta  away, 
you  did  not  go  to  bed — ^you  sat  for 
hours  poring  over  a  little  white  book, 
and  then  you  went  out  on  your  balcony 
and  cried.  I  saw  the  book,  and  I  knew 
that  it  was  Antonio's  verses.  Poor 
Antonio,  how  he  loved  you.  And  you 
promised  to  wait  for  him  ;  you  know 
you  did,  Estela." 

Every  word  that  Carmen  uttered 
made  Estela's  wound  bleed  afresh,  and 
the  younger  girl,  feeling  more  sure  of 
her  ground,  went  on:  **  Of  course  you 
were  both  children  then,but  I  can't  help 
feeling  that  neither  of  you  has  forgot- 
ten, and  if  San  Lorenzo  would  only  set 
you  free  and  take  me  in  your  stead,  it 
would  keep  the  money  in  the  family 
and  give  you  your  chance  of  happi- 
ness. " 

Estela  smiled  derisively.  **  Do  you 
think  he  will  give  me  up  for  you,  little 
sister?" 

Carmen's  eyes  darkened  with  anger. 
"  Stranger  things  than  that  have  hap- 
pened," she  ventured. 

But  Estela  shook  her  head.  **  You 
talk  nonsense,  Carmen.  San  Lorenzo 
has  loved  me  for  five  years  ;  it  is  my 
beauty  he  admires,  not  my  heart,  not 
my  intellect  ;  and  what  would  you  offer 
him  instead?  You  are  not  even  pretty, 
my  sister.      Forgive  me  if  I   speak 


plainly,  but  you  asked  for  the  truth 
between  us,  and  truth  is  often  brutal." 

"  You  took  all  the  beauty  there  was 
in  the  family,  Estela;  nevertheless,  if 
you  will  let  me  try,  I  think  I  can  take 
San  Lorenzo  from  you,  "and  Carmen's 
voice  shook  with  emotion. 

**Try,  then;  you  have  my  gcxxi 
wishes,  but  I  fear  your  plan  is  hope- 
less," returned  Estela,  indulgently. 

That  night,  at  the  opera,  Carmen, 
dressed  simply  in  gray,  sat  modestly 
beside  Estela,  and  seemed  to  shrink 
from  the  blaze  of  admiration  that  en- 
veloped her  beautiful  sister. 

Once  she  dropped  her  fan,  and  San 
Lorenzo  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

As  he  handed  it  to  her  he  touched 
her  fingers,  and  the  touch  thrilled 
him  strangely.  He  looked  into  her 
eyes;  they  glowed  with  fire,  and  her 
mouth  trembled. 

Greatly  disturbed,  he  moved  closer 
to  Estela  and  reveled  in  the  thought 
that  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Havana  had  promised  to  be  his  wife; 
but  in  spite  of  himself  his  glances 
strayed  now  and  then  to  the  slight 
little  gray- clad  figure  with  the  mad- 
dening eyes. 

Estela  was  gazing  down  into  the 
parquet,  where  Antonio  sat  worship- 
ping her,  and  her  unhappiness  was 
for  a  time  forgotten. 

After  the  second  act  he  ma^e  his 
way  to  her  box. 

Diago  greeted  him  warmly.  Anto- 
nio was  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  and 
he  questioned  him  about  his  stay 
abroad  and  the  success  he  was  begin- 
ning to  enjoy. 

Estela  said  little,  but  the  smile  that 
lingered  about  her  lips  was  enough 
for  Antonio. 

*'That  wretched  little  upstart  may 
have  won  her  promise,  but  I  still  hold 
her  heart,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
left  the  Opera  House. 

Again  that  night  Estela  sought  her 
balcony,  dreaming  of  the  past.  **  An- 
tonio, Antonio!"  She  breathed  his 
name  softly,  and  then,  as  if  in  an- 
swer, to  her  ears  came  wafted  gently: 
**  Estela,  mi  reinar 

Did  she  imagine  it,  or  was  there  a 
stir  among  the  trees  in  the  old  gar- 
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den?  She  listened  intently,  strained 
her  eyes,  and  finally  made  out  a  shad- 
owy form  beside  the  old  wall. 

**Estela!'*  came  once  more  that 
soft  whisper. 

*  *  Oh  !  It  is  you,  Antonio  !" 
**Just  one  word."  He  was  stand- 
ing- close  to  the  wall,  almost  under- 
neath her  balcony.  '*Ah,  my  soul! 
my  queen!  Tell  me,  do  you  still  love 
me?" 

Estela  trembled.  *  *  Yes,  "  she  mur- 
mured. **  But  go,  go,  Antonio,  I  be- 
seech you!"  she  implored.  **  Some- 
one will  overhear!" 

*  '  Say  it  but  once  a^ain,  "  he  pleaded. 
**  I  love  you.     AdiosT 

She  was  gone,  and  the  poet  was  left 
to  his  varied  reflections. 

Antonio  had  won  fame  and  some 
money  abroad,  and  he  had  come  home 
to  claim  the  woman  he  had  installed 
in  his  heart,  only  to  find  that  he  was 
too  late.  But  the  bitterness  of  his 
discovery  was  mitigated  by  the  shy 
avowal  he  had  surprised  in  her  eyes 
the  night  before,  and  now  he  was 
willing  to  dare  all  things  for  her  sake, 
since  she  had  confessed  she  loved 
him. 

Each  night  thereafter  he  repaired 
to  the  old  garden,  and  each  night  Es- 
tela appeared  for  a  few  moments  on 
her  balcony.  To  her  these  half -hours 
were  the  only  bright  spots  in  her  long 
days,  for  she  still  doubted  Carmen's 
ability  to  effect  the  transfer  of  San 
Lorenzo's  affections,  and  she  herself 
dared  not  break  the  engagement. 

Her  father  was  deeply  involved  in 
debt,  and  only  the  prospect  of  her 
marriage  kept  the  creditors  at  "bay. 
If  she  broke  with  San  Lorenzo  she 
would  ruin  her  parents,  and  after  the 
sacrifices  they  had  made  for  her  she 
could  not  buy  her  happiness  at  such  a 
price. 

But  Carmen  was  still  confident  of 
ultimate  success.  As  Estela's  man- 
ner became  more  mocking,  her  own 
grew  yielding,  until  San  Lorenzo  be- 
gan to  turn  to  her  for  comfort  after 
every  rebuff  from  his  fiancée. 

One  night,  as  he  assisted  her  to 
alight  from  the  carriage,  her  foot 
slipped  and  she  fell  into  his  arms. 


For  a  moment  she  made  no  effort  to 
free  herself,  and  her  lips  brushed 
against  his  cheek.  '*Wolf,  let  me 
go!"  she  murmured. 

His  arms  closed  around  her. 

*' Never!  I  shall  eat  you  now!"  he 
replied,  exultantly;  but  Carmen,  fear- 
ing she  had  gone  too  far,  struggled 
from  his  embrace. 

Estela  had  witnessed  the  little  com- 
edy with  wonder,  and  when  Carmen 
followed  her  into  her  room,  she  asked  : 
**How  could  you  let  the  beast  hold 
you  in  his  arms?" 

**I  stumbled." 

"Purposely?" 

Carmen  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

*' Don't  do  anything  foolish,"  Es- 
tela warned,  coldly.  **I  could  not 
accept  my  liberty  at  the  expense  of 
your  good  name." 

Carmen's  eyes  flashed.  **  You  are 
more  careful  of  my  good  name  than 
you  are  of  your  own!"  she  retorted, 
hotly. 

**  What  do  you  mean?" 

**  Merely  that  you  are  willing 
enough  to  meet  Antonio  at  night, 
when  you  think  no  one  knows.  " 

**  Carmen,  I  only  speak  to  him  from 
my  balcony,"  protested  Estela. 

**  I  know,  but  each  night,  when  you 
open  your  shutters,  I  lie  awake  and 
listen  until  you  close  them  again,  so 
that  I  can  warn  you  if  others  sus- 
pect and  come  to  spy  on  you.  Don't 
thank  me  ;  it  is  my  game  as  well  as 
yours;  but  don't  play  the  hypocrite 
with  me.  I  intend  to  marry  San 
Lorenzo,  and  when  you  get  your  free- 
dom I  suppose  you  will  marry  An- 
tonio. Why  you  should  wish  for  a 
continuance  of  poverty  I  cannot  un- 
derstand. I  should  think  you  would 
be  sick  of  it;  but  each  to  her  own 
taste.  Will  you  gfive  me  your  white 
mull,  Estela?  I  want  something  pretty 
to  wear  to  the  Marques's  fête." 

Estela  went  to  her  wardrobe. 
** Choose  what  you  wish;  make  your- 
self as  attractive  as  you  can,  and  good 
luck  to  you,  my  little  Marquesa!"  she 
said,  as  she  opened  the  door  with  a 
flourish. 

Carmen  examined  the  contents 
critically.     **This  time  next  year  I 
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shall  not  be  wearing  your  old  clothes,  " 
she  remarked.  **  I  want  only  the 
white  mull  ;  it  suits  my  plans  to  dress 
simply.  " 

Estela's  eyes  were  full  of  interest. 
**  Child,  you  are  very  young  to  tempt 
fate,  and  you  are  so  clever  I  am  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  you  may  suc- 
ceed," She  spoke  musingly,  '*  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  let  you  go  on.  Re- 
member, marriage  is  a  bond  you  can- 
not break." 

Carmen  laughed.  "Do  you  wish 
to  draw  back?  Are  you  regretting 
your  part  of  the  bargain?"  she  de- 
manded. 

Estela's  face  clouded.  **  If  trouble 
comes  to  you  I  shall  blame  myself 
for  it." 

'*  Trouble  !"  repeated  Carmen, 
scornfully.  **  My  troubles  will  end 
the  day  I  become  San  Lorenzo's 
bride.  There  is  no  misery  like  being 
poor,  and  I  hate  trying  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances on  nothing  a  year!" 

Estela  sighed,  but  said  no  more. 
She  had  not  breathed  a  word  of  Car- 
men's scheme  to  Antonio.  Until  to- 
night it  had  seemed  wholly  visionary. 
Now  it  must  be  confronted  as  a 
possibility.  If  it  proved  successful, 
she  would  be  free  to  bestow  her  hand 
where  her  heart  had  already  gone, 

San  Lorenzo  was  giving  a  fête  to 
celebrate  his  saint's  day. 

All  fashionable  Havana  was  in- 
vited, and  many  accepted  for  the  sake 
of  the  future  Marquesa,  whose  nuptial 
day  was  set  for  a  month  hence. 

As  Estela  stood  beside  her  be- 
trothed, to  receive  his  guests,  her 
beauty  seemed  divine.  She  was 
robed  in  soft,  shimmering  folds  of 
white,  and  on  her  breast  was  a 
rose-wreath  of  diamonds,  his  latest 
gift. 

When  Antonio  was  announced  a 
faint  flush  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  her 
hand  touched  his  guiltily. 

After  a  while  he  drifted  to  her  side 
again.  **How  strange  to  think  that 
you  will  be  mistress  here,  after  all," 
he  murmured,  glancing  down  the 
long  gallery.  *'San  Lorenzo  has  re- 
stored its  pristine  beauties,  and  only 


to-night  have  I  realized  what  my 
home  was  in  the  days  of  its  grandeur.  " 

Estela's  face  contracted  with  pain. 
**Does  it  hurt  you  to  see  your  old 
home  in  his  possession?"  she  asked, 
tenderly. 

**  Not  so  much  as  to  know  that  he 
will  possess  you;  you,  who  are  dearer 
to  me  than  any  palace  of  stone  could 
ever  be,"  he  answered,  passionately. 
**Oh,  Estela,  give  him  up!  I  will 
work  for  you — -for  your  family!  Give 
him  up,  and  let  our  love  have  its 
way!" 

"Antonio,  wait!  Perhaps  there  is 
a  chance — I  cannot  say  more  to-night 
Hush!  they  are  watching  us;  not  a 
word  before  my  father!" 

Meanwhile,  Carmen,  her  delicate 
face  alight  with  eagerness,  had  drawn 
San  Lorenzo  to  her  side.  She  looked 
very  young  and  very  pure  in  her 
white  dress,  cut  away  just  enough  to 
show  her  full  throat. 

*'  How  happy  Estela  ought  to  be! 
She  will  be  mistress  of  this  palace 
and  of  you!"  she  said,  softly. 

**It  is  I  who  should  be  happy  as 
our  wedding  day  draws  near!"  he  an- 
swered, uneasily. 

Carmen  sighed.  **  If  she  only 
loved  you!" 

**She  has  never  pretended  to  love 
me."     He  laughed  bitterly. 

**  No,  and  she  never  will  love  you. 
She  marries  you  merely  because  you 
are  the  richest  of  all  her  suitors." 

**Iknow." 

**  But  it  is  hard  on  you.  You  are 
so  generous;  you  have  crowned  her 
with  jewels;  and  to  another,  who 
would  treasure  a  flower  from  your 
hand,  you  give  nothing.  "  Her  words 
were  so  faint  that  he  could  not  be 
sure  he  caught  their  meaning. 

**  No  woman  could  love  me  for  my- 
self. I  am  old,  I  am  ugly,  but  I  am 
rich,  and  I  will  have  the  best  for  my 
money!"  His  voice  grew  strident, 
but  Carmen's  hand  on  his  arm  quieted 
him. 

'*And  is  beauty  the  best?"  she 
queried. 

He  looked  at  her  mistrustfully. 

**  Would  not  a  warm,  loving  heart 
next  your  own  be  better?"  she  con- 
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tinued.  **  Some  woman's  white  arms 
about  your  neck,  some  woman's  head 
resting  on  your  breast,  some  woman's 
lips  seeking  yours — would  not  that  be 
better?" 

He  gazed  at  the  little  figure,  quiv- 
ering with  excitement,  the  face 
flushed,  the  mysterious  eyes  ablaze, 
and  his  heart  leaped. 

"Carmen!  you!"  he  cried,  drawing 
his  breath  quickly;  but  she  shrank 
from  him  in  apparent  terror.  Her 
face  paled,  and  her  head  drooped 
pitifully.  '*  I  have  betrayed  myself," 
she  said,  with  a  sob.  "  Oh,  forget 
my  madness,  if  you  can,  and  think 
mercifully  of  me!" 

She  glided  away  from  him  before 
he  could  protest,  and  mechanically  he 
resumed  his  duties  as  host.  Ever  be- 
fore his  eyes  was  the  pathetic  little 
figure  in  white  with  the  wonderful 
green  eyes;  ever  in  his  ears  sounded 
the  liquid  tones  of  her  voice.  **  Some 
woman's  white  arms  about  your  neck, 
some  woman's  lips  seeking  yours — 
would  not  that  be  better?"  Would 
it?   And  his  whole  soul  answered  yes. 

Carmen  sat  opposite  him  at  the 
supper  table  ;  her  first  glance  was  full 
of  shy  entreaty,  then  she  grew  bold- 
er, and  before  they  rose  from  the  ta- 
ble she  had  challenged  his  eyes,  and 
had  been  confirmed  in  her  triumph. 

**  Estela,  the  game  is  in  my  hands, 
and  to-day  he  will  sue  for  terms," 
she  confided  to  her  sister,  as  they 
drove  home  in  the  early  morning. 
And  Estela,  full  of  her  own  sweet 
dreams,  sighed  gently. 

"I  only  hope  you  will  not  live  to 
regret  it,"  she  said. 

When  San  Lorenzo  called  that  af- 
ternoon Estela  was  not  visible.  A 
violent  headache  kept  her  a  prisoner 
in  her  room,  her  mother  explained, 
and  she  begged  to  be  excused. 

He  accepted  her  excuses  languidly, 
and  listened  to  Senora  de  Diago's 
praise  of  last  night's  fête,  but  his  eyes 
wandered  to  the  door  expectantly, 
and  finally  he  could  bear  the  suspense 
no  longer. 

**  Where  is  Carmen?"  he  asked,  ab- 
ruptly. 

SeSora  de  Diago  looked  around  in 


vague  surprise.  **  I  don't  know;  she 
was  here  when  you  knocked.  Car- 
men, come  here!"  she  called,  and 
then  Carmen  appeared  in  the  open 
doorway.  She  greeted  San  Lorenzo 
shyly,  as  if  she  dared  not  meet  his 
eyes,  but  when  her  mother  left  the 
sala  for  a  moment  she  flashed  him  a 
reproachful  glance. 

**Why  did  you  ask  for  me?"  she 
cried.  **  Isn't  it  hard  enough  to 
know  you  are  in  the  house,  without 
being  forced  to  meet  you!  Ah,  I 
thought  I  should  die  with  shame  after 
last  night,  and  I  don't  know  how  I 
can  bear  it  for  another  month." 

** Carmen,  I,  too,  have  suffered!  I 
don't  know  what  has  come  over  me, 
but  I  love  you,  sweetheart,  I  love 
you!"  he  answered. 

'*Hush!  think  what  you  are  say- 
ing!" she  warned,  but  he  became 
reckless.  The  fire  smouldering  in 
her  weird  eyes  kindled  his  inflam- 
mable nature. 

'*  I  think  of  nothing  but  that  I  love 
you — ^you — and  only  you!"  he  said, 
going  close  to  her. 

**  And  Estela?" 

**Ah,  Estela " 

**You  see  we  are  both  mad.  You 
must  not  try  to  see  me  again.  I  will 
keep  out  of  your  way,  and  when  you 
have  married  my  sister  it  will  be  easy 
to  forget  me." 

**  Never!" 

**  Then  what  is  to  be  done?"  There 
was  a  note  of  despair  in  her  voice 
that  wrung  his  heart.  He  had  not 
thought  of  the  future;  this  turn  of 
affairs  had  come  about  so  suddenly 
that  there  had  been  no  time  to  con- 
sider consequences. 

"  One  thing  I  know,"  he  muttered, 
fiercely.  **I  cannot — will  not — ^give 
you  up!" 

**  Unless  you  set  Estela  free " 

He  started,  but  she  went  on:  **  She 
never  cared  for  you  ;  it  was  to  save 
our  father  from  ruin  that  she  con- 
sented to  marry  you,  and  if  you  let 
her  break  the  engagement  it  will  not 
hurt  her  pride.  As  for  father,  he  will 
do  anything  we  ask,  and  you  will  still 
remain  in  the  family.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  make  me  yours.  " 
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He  was  silent.  Once  more  those 
words  echoed  in  his  heart:  **  Some 
woman's  white  arms  about  your  neck, 
some  woman's  lips  seeking  yours;** 
and  he  turned  to  her  impulsively. 
'  *  For  your  love  I  would  give  my  soul  !" 
he  cried. 

**Ah,"  she  answered,  softly,  steal- 
ing her  hand  into  his,  **  you  love  me 
even  as  I  love  you.  " 

For  a  moment  they  stood  facing 
each  other  in  tense  silence  ;  then  Car- 
men heard  her  mother  returning. 
**  Not  a  word  of  this  to  my  mother; 
let  me  settle  it.  Go  now,  and  to- 
morrow come  and  claim  me  openly.  " 

Half-dazed  by  his  passion  and  the 
rapidity  of  recent  events,  San  Lorenzo 
obeyed,  and  as  the  street  door  closed 
after  him.  Carmen  flew  up  stairs  to 
Estela. 

*  *  Estela,  you  are  free  !  Write,  write 
to  him  at  once  !  I  will  see  father  and 
win  his  consent  to  the  change.  You 
must  admit  that  it  is  not  beauty  alone 
that  is  powerful!"  and  she  threw  her 
arms  about  her  sister's  neck,  and 
laughed  hysterically. 

**  Carmen,  you  will  not  regret?"  de- 
manded Estela,  earnestly. 

**  Shall  you?" 

A  little  smile  played  about  Estela's 
lips.  *  *  No,  for  freedom  gives  me  the 
man  I  love;  and  a  competence  with 
him  is  more  than  unlimited  wealth 
with  another,"  she  answered,  softly. 

**  Estela,  you  may  not  believe  it, 
but  I  am  really  fond  of  San  Lorenzo," 
admitted  Carmen,  with  a  blush.  **  It 
is  not  all  ambition." 

It  was  a  delicious  bit  of  gossip  for 
Havana's   smart    circle,  but   no  one 


questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  brides.  Carmen  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Marques  on  the  day  that 
had  been  appointed  for  her  sister's 
wedding,  and  people  seeing  the  adora- 
tion in  his  eyes,  marveled,  and  did 
not  doubt  the  verity  of  her  con- 
quest. 

Estela's  marriage  to  Antonio,  wliich 
occurred  some  six  months  later,  caused 
a  fresh  ripple  of  excitement. 

She  was  radiant  in  her  wedding 
robes  of  silk  and  lace,  a  wreath  of 
flowers  crowning  the  head  that  had 
worn  a  chaplet  of  diamonds,  and  her 
soft,  dark  eyes  were  suffused  "with 
love. 

Carmen,  beaming  with  matronly- 
importance,  rivaled  the  bride  in  the 
attention  she  received. 

**  Now  are  you  satisfied,  hertnana 
miaf**  she  questioned,  playfully. 

**  Need  you  ask?"  and  Estela  smiled. 
'*  And  you?" 

Carmen  laughed  joyously.  "  I  have 
drawn  the  fangs  of  my  wolf,  and  now 
he  is  merely  a  watch  dog,"  she  re- 
plied. '*  As  I  said  long  ago,  each  to 
her  taste — ^you  for  love  only — I  for 
love  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and 
my  Marques." 

San  Lorenzo  came  to  his  wife's  side. 
He  had  accepted  the  new  conditions 
without  a  murmur. 

**  Are  you  happy,  wolf?"  she  added, 
indulgently. 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  waist* 
**  Yes,  for  I  have  eaten  my  lamb,"  he 
answered,  adoringly. 

Again  Carmen  laughed  as  she 
turned  to  Estela.  **You  see  that  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  So  is  happiness, 
querida  mia^'  she  added. 


AN    EVENT 

'T'HERE  was  sound  of  deep  rejoicing  round  the  throne  of  Grace  Imperial, 
•^      Of  happy,  holy  revelry,  and  joy  beyond  concern; 
At  last  from  Earth  had  fluttered,  all  the  way  through  space  ethereal, 
A  prayer  of  wholesome  praise  that  begged  no  favor  in  return. 

Francis  James  MacBeath. 
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THE  UNWELCOME  MRS.  HATCH 

By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 


IN  a well-fumished  room  of  a  good 
hotel  in  the  smart  residential 
quarter  of  New  York  a  stout- 
armed  Irishwoman  was  in  the  act  of 
drawing  together  a  pair  of  chintz  cur- 
tains over  an  alcove  bed.  The  neat 
little  brass  bedstead,  the  pattern  of 
the  chintz  and  of  the  Brussels  carpet, 
the  ash  furniture,  the  electric  fixtures, 
the  lace  window  curtains  and  the 
steam  radiator,  like  gilded  organ- 
pipes,  had  been  so  often  imprinted 
on  the  retina  of  Miss  Biddy  McClus- 
key's  eye,  in  her  daily  whiskings 
through  many  such  apartments  as 
sixth  floor  chambermaid  of  the  Stuy- 
vesantia,  that  it  was  strange  she  should 
single  out  the  temporary  owner  of  this 
particular  apartment  for  meditative 
comment. 

"She's  a  beaut,  is  No.  1089,'*  she 
observed  to  a  bellboy  who  had  come 
up  with  a  parcel.  '*  Not  so  young  as 
some,  but  the  real  thing  in  manners. 
Must  ha'  kep*  lots  o'  help  in  her  time, 
private  house,  Fifth  Avenue  style, 
like  the  ones  I  always  lived  wid  be- 
fore I  took  up  wid  hotels.  Tell  you 
something,  Jimmy — she  ain*t  more'n 
laid  on  the  outside  o'  that  bed  all 
night,  and  she  come  all  the  way  from 
Califomy,  so  she  says.  " 

*' Aw,  wot  are  ye  givin'  me!"  was 
the  self-sufiScient  answer.  "I  don't 
advertise  myself  for  no  mind  reader, 
but  I  see  No.  1089  wuz  in  trouble 
w'en  I  lifted  her  bags  up  here  last 
night.  Guv  me  a  quarter  for  myself 
just  to  take  a  tellygram  down  to  the 
oflSce  below,  let  alone  anudder  quar- 
ter an*  a  penny  for  de  stamp,  an'  den 
dropped  herself  down  dere  on  de  sofa, 
and  was  tuk  wid  a  fit  o'  de  shivers. 
See?" 


**  You  didn't  happen  to  read  that 
telegram,  sonny?"  asked  Miss  Mc- 
Cluskey,  while  indulging,  in  the  light- 
ning act  of  passing  a  feather  duster 
over  smooth  surfaces  conveniently  at 
hand. 

"Marry  me  on  yer  next  Sunday 
out,  an'  I'll  tell  yer  all  my  secrets," 
retorted  the  boy,  provokingly,  then 
carried  his  sauce  and  his  buttony  ex- 
terior out  of  reach  of  her  avenging 
duster. 

Scarcely  had  the  door  of  No.  1089 
closed  behind  the  bellboy,  and  Miss 
McCluskey  relapsed  into  a  long, 
leisurely  survey  of  her  charms  in  the 
mirror,  when  there  was  a  hesitating 
knock.  To  the  chambermaid's  tart 
invitation  to  come  in  responded  a  mys- 
terious, battered-looking  creature, 
with  a  futile  attempt  at  gentility  in 
his  get-up,  who  insinuated  himself 
into  the  aperture  he  had  created  and 
gave  a  comprehensive  glance  around 
the  room. 

**  Well,  what's  up?"  asked  the  Mc- 
Cluskey, rebukingly. 

**  Don't  let  me  incommode  you, 
miss,"  was  the  suave  answer.  **  It  is 
only — er — 2l  little  business  I  have  with 
the  lady.  She  won't  want  to  miss 
me,  sure." 

**She  ain't  in,"  snapped  the  cham- 
bermaid, whose  life  was  spent  on 
guard  against  wayfarers  and  stran- 
gers. 

**Oh,  never  mind.  I'll  wait,"  re- 
turned the  visitor,  complacently. 

Somehow,  with  all  her  experience, 
Biddy  thought  she  had  never  met 
such  shifty  yet  universally  inquis- 
itive eyes.  They  seemed  to  bore 
through  wood  and  metal,  looking- 
glass  and  stuffs,  and  to  read  the  in- 
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nermost  motives  of  her  being.  The 
poor  thing  thought  of  the  dollar  bill 
she  had  found  in  the  bureau  drawer 
in  No.  iioi  a  day  or  two  before,  and 
of  an  embroidered  pocket  handker- 
chief, tucked  between  the  tufted  seat 
and  back  of  an  armchair  in  No.  1090, 
that  she  had  appropriated  without 
mentioning  the  fact  at  the  desk.  She 
faltered  as  she  tried  to  regain  her 
usual  masterful  tone. 

'*  If  the  lady  wanted  youse  so  much, 
why  didn't  you  send  up  your  card?" 

**  She'll  understand,"  the  man  an- 
swered, pushing  further  in,  and  at 
last  standing  on  the  hearth  rug,  while 
still  continuing  his  rapid  survey  of 
the  room  and  its  contents. 

**  I  remember,  now,  I  heard  her 
mention  down  the  tube  that  if  a  gen- 
tleman calls  she'll  be  back  at  ten- 
thirty,  sharp." 

'*  A  gentleman,  eh?"  said  the  stran- 
ger, with  animation. 

**  So  it  ain't  you;  see?"  replied  Miss 
McCluskey,  who  was  regaining  her 
usual  form.  **  Come,  now  ;  git  outside, 
or  ril  call  down  the  trumpet  and  have 
the  porters  up.  " 

**  I'm  afraid  you  are  hasty,  my  dear 
miss,"  said  the  stranger,  dropping 
into  a  chair.  **  The  truth  is,  you  sus- 
pect me;  but  a  lady  of  your  tact  and 
intelligence  should  know  better.  " 

As  he  spoke  he  was  reading  the 
labels  on  the  trunk  nearest  him — a 
lady's  dress-basket,  covered  with  tar- 
paulin, smart,  up-to-date  and  newly 
lettered. 

**  A  long  journey  Mrs.  Hatch  has 
had  from  'Frisco,  hasn't  she?  Mr. 
Hatch  with  her?"  he  went  on. 

**Mr.  Nobody's  with  her!"  ex- 
claimed the  woman,  indignantly.  *  *  If 
yer  want  to  ask  questions,  go  down  to 
the  office." 

**  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  won't  wait, 
but  will  just  leave  a  note  saying  I'll 
call  again,"  observed  the  visitor,  as  an 
apparent  afterthought.  **  She'll  be  so 
sorry  to  have  missed  her  old  friend!" 

Gliding  into  a  chair  set  behind  a 
fanciful  and  uncomfortable  little  hotel 
desk  strewn  with  a  few  open  papers 
and  writing  materials,  he  affected  to 
^cribble   a  few  lines  on   a  sheet  of 


white  paper.  In  the  brief  time  that 
he  sat  there  even  Miss  McCluskey's 
suspicious  eyes  did  not  keep  pace  with 
his  swift  investigation  of  everything 
within  his  reach — though  she  ob- 
served he  slipped  every  drawer  open 
noiselessly  and  peeped  inside. 

Apparently  nothing  rewarded  this 
exploration  by  Mrs.  Hatch's  old  friend. 
In  a  very  few  moments  he  got  up, 
crumpled  the  paper  he  had  written  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  declaring  he  had 
changed  his  mind  and  would  leave  a 
message  for  her  at  the  office;  then, 
wishing  the  ample  Biddy  a  polite 
good-day,  started  for  the  door. 

**Good  luck  go  wid  ye!"  observed 
the  woman,  with  animus. 

"Good-bye,  miss;  no  offense,  I 
hope,  but — "  and  he  slipped  a  dollar 
into  her  hand — **  No.  1089  is  O.  K,  as 
far  as  you  have  seen?" 

*'  I'm  not  up  till  yer  low  questions, 
anyway,  "  returned  Biddy,  indignantly 
pushing  the  money  back  into  his 
grasp. 

**  On  the  square,  savey?  Keeps  no 
company,  orders  no  cigarettes  or  cock- 
tails in  her  room,  uses  no  hypoder- 
mics or  morphine?"  he  explained, 
pleasantly. 

**An'  is  it  yer  *old  friend'  yer 
asking  that  about?"  cried  she,  angrily. 
*  *  Sure  I  know  yer  sort  at  last  Ye'r'  a 
detective,  bad  cess  to  yer  ugly  mug 
She's  a  perfect  lady,  I  tell  ye,  and 
that's  all  ye'U  get  out  o'  me,  if  ye  stop 
here  till  ye  take  root." 

**  No  offense,  no  offense,"  repeated 
the  man,  imperturbably,  as  she  fairly 
forced  him  into  retreat  and  slammed 
and  locked  the  door. 

The  next  knock  revealed  nothing 
more  alarming  than  a  District  Messen- 
ger boy  carrying  a  neat  little  parcel, 
wrapped  in  jeweler's  style,  and  sealed 
at  either  end. 

*'  Special,  C.  O.  D.," recited  the  lad, 
briefly.  "Told  me  at  office  lady  left 
orders  she'd  be  in  at  10.30." 

**  You  look  like  the  right  article,  so 
wait  there,"  replied  the  maid,  leaving 
the  door  on  the  crack  while  she  fin- 
ished her  task,  hurr}4ng  into  seclusion 
a  pair  of  shoes  with  trim  buckles,  and 
venturing    to    try   around    her   o\fu 
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throat  a  long  feather  boa,  before  she 
laid  it  in  a  drawer. 

Punctnally,  as  a  bell  in  a  neighbor- 
ing clock  tower  struck  the  half-hour 
after  ten,  the  soft  rustle  of  a  woman's 
skirts  came  up  the  corridor  from  the 
elevator  door  and  paused  before  No. 
1089. 

"Oh!  you  are  there?  That's  very 
nice,"  said  a  peculiarly  soft  and  low 
cadenced  voice.  **  I  see  the  door's 
open,  so  the  maid  must  be  still  inside. 
Come  in,  please,  till  I  settle  our  ac- 
count." 

Once  in  a  while  there  is  found  a 
District  Messenger  boy  who  has  human 
emotions,  and  this  one  responded,  as 
did  the  rest  of  the  world  in  general  to 
Marian  Hatch's  greeting,  with  a  smile. 
She  was  a  tall,  slim  woman,  youthful 
of  form  and  face,  and — though  the 
wells  of  her  deep  eyes  were  brimming 
with  the  emotions  of  sad  experience — 
extremely  pretty  still,  graceful  in 
every  one  of  her  impulsive  movements, 
and  of  a  personal  distinction  in  ap- 
pearance and  bearing  that  marked  her 
as  belonging  to  the  higher-cultured 
class.  Her  tailor-made  costume  of 
dark  gray  was  severely  cut,  but  styl- 
ish, while  her  large  black  hat  and 
nodding  plumes  made  a  picture  of  the 
charming  face  beneath,  and  she  held  a 
couple  of  American  beauty  roses  in 
her  hand. 

**  You  have  done  my  room  nicely, 
and  just  in  time,"  she  said  to  the 
maid,  who,  assuming  an  attitude  of 
subservience  foreign  to  her  usual  de- 
meanor, responded  with  a  grin,  and 
softly  disappeared. 

Then  the  lady,  taking  oflF  her  gloves, 
veil  and  hat,  threw  them  carelessly 
on  the  sofa,  and  relieving  the  boy 
of  his  parcel,  dropped  into  a  chair  by 
the  little  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  As  she  broke  the  seals  she 
glanced  with  happy  eyes  at  the  box's 
contents,  then  at  the  accompan)ring 
bill. 

"  Quite  right.  Here  is  the  money. 
Receipt  the  bill,  please,"  she  went 
on,  holding  the  box  and  falling  into  a 
sort  of  half-dream,  while  the  lad,  pro- 
ducing a  stub  pencil,  moistened  it  on 
his  lips  and  stretching  the  paper  she 


had  handed  him  on  the  wall,  signed  it 
laboriously. 

The  messenger  had  been  gone  for 
some  time,  when  she  started  from  her 
reverie  and  took  up  her  open  porte- 
monnaie  from  the  table. 

"  Bless  me  !"  she  exclaimed.  '*  That 
innocent  Mercury  little  knew  how 
nearly  this  payment  has  cleaned  me 
out.  But  never  mind,  so  long  as  it 
gives  her  pleasure  !  Now,  I  must  get 
into  shape  to  receive  a  visit  from  my 
traveling  companion  across  the  conti- 
nent. He  will  be  punctual.  He  has 
all  the  virtues,  has  Jack  Adrian.  " 

Another  knock  at  her  much-be- 
leaguered door,  and  Jimmy  entered, 
card  on  tray,  mechanically  repeat- 
ing: 

**  Gentleman  for  No.  1089." 

**  Ask  the  gentleman  to  come  up," 
she  said,  after  a  glance  at  the  card. 
Then,  with  a  hasty  look  at  herself  in 
the  mirror,  she  resumed  her  seat,  tak- 
ing up  her  roses  and  toying  with  them 
a  little  nervously. 

**  I  wanted,  of  all  things,  to  receive 
Jack  Adrian  as  a  lady  should,"  passed 
through  her  mind.  **Dear,  honest 
boy,  he  knows  as  little  as  the  District 
Messenger  boy  does  how  near  I  am  to 
being  stone  broke.  After  my  journey 
here,  and  sundry  purchases,  I  can 
afiford  to  keep  this  room  just  one  week 
— and  after  that,  the  deluge!" 

Then  she  was  shaking  hands,  simply 
and  cordially,  with  a  young  man  of 
handsome  face  and  cheery  presence. 
He  carried  a  large  bunch  of  lilies-of- 
the-valley  wrapped  in  soft  paper, 
which,  with  some  awkwardness,  he 
offered  for  her  acceptance. 

**  You  see,  I  took  you  at  your  word, 
and  called  abominably  early,"  he  said. 
**  Have  these?  I  picked  them  up  at  a 
florist's  as  I  came  along  in  the  han- 
som, and  thought  maybe  you'd  like 
em. 

"Like  them!"  cried  Marian,  rap- 
turously burying  her  face  in  their  fra- 
grance. **  If  you  knew  how  sinfully 
I  always  covet  flowers — all  flowers — 
everybody's  flowers!  I  couldn't  re- 
sist buying  these  poor  roses  in  the 
street  just  now.  Yours  are  so  beau- 
tifully fresh  and    crisp!     They  will 
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last  for  days  and  keep  Spring  in  my 
heart!" 

*'Glad  you're  pleased,"  he  an- 
swered, sitting  opposite  her,  hat  and 
stick  in  hand,  the  image  of  conven- 
tional respectability  and  wholesome- 
ness.  "  I'd  meant  to  drop  in  anjrway 
this  morning  to  ask  if  you'd  rested 
after  our  tiresome  journey,  and 
whether  you'd  met  your  friends  all 
right  at  this  hotel." 

She  started  a  little,  but  smiled 
beamingly. 

**  Oh,  I'm  quite  rested,  thank  you — 
you  found  my  telegram  at  your  club?" 

"Yes,  and  came  at  once.  What 
can  I  do  for  you,  Mrs.  Hatch?" 

"You've  been  doing  so  much  for 
me  for  days  past,"  she  answered, 
lightly,  **  I  daren't  ask  for  more.  Al- 
ways thinking  of  me;  always  caring 
for  me,  a  perfect  stranger — a  son 
couldn't  have  been  kinder.  I  wish 
you  were  my  son.  " 

"That's  pretty  ambitious,  isn't  it, 
from  a  woman  of  your  age  to  a  man 
of  mine?"  he  said,  jokingly.  "  By 
the  way,  my  father  and  mother  have 
come  down  from  their  country  home, 
and  are  in  town  for  a  purpose.  I 
thought,  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
you,  I'd  like  to  bring  my  mother  here 
to  call." 

A  little  flush  came  to  her  cheek  as 
she  again  rested  it  among  the  lilies. 
"How  kind  you  are!"  she  repeated. 
"How  nice  for  your  mother  to  own 
you!  I  never  had  a  son.  In  my 
short  married  life  I  had  a  daughter, 
whom  I  lost  twelve  years  ago.  She 
was  just  five.  " 

"  And  you  have  lost  your  husband 
since?"  said  young  Adrian,  gently. 
"  Poor  little  woman,  that  was  hard 
lines,  wasn't  it?" 

Mrs.  Hatch  tried  to  answer.  Her 
voice  broke,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes. 
While  Adrian  was  wishing  the  con- 
versation had  not  taken  that  particu- 
lar turn,  she  recovered  herself  and 
spoke  brusquely,  and  to  his  utter 
confusion. 

"Mr.  Adrian,  I  sent  for  you  to 
come  here  because  I've  been  deceiv- 
ing you.  " 

Adrian    started    visibly,   but    con- 


trolled his  feelings  to  answer  her  in 
his  usual  jocular  tone. 

"  Don't  say  that.  I've  been  think- 
ing of  you  as  almost  my  ideal  woman." 

"  Almost,  not  quite,"  she  answered 
"  The  ideal  is  the  girl  you're  engaged 
to  marry.  " 

"Who  told  you  I'm  engaged  to 
marry?"  he  asked,  reddening  to  the 
ears. 

"As  if  you  could  hope  to  spend 
several  days  in  solid  talk  with  a  clever 
woman  and  not  have  her  find  that 
your  big,  manly  heart  was  gone  out 
of  your  keeping.  Why,  you  foolish 
boy,  I  knew  it  the  first  day — ^then," 
she  added,  dropping  her  voice,  **I 
was  convinced  when  you  never  spoke 
of  her  to  me,  a  mere  traveling  ac- 
quaintance." 

"Granted,  then,  that  I  have  that 
good  fortune,  and  am  very  soon  to  be 
married,  "  he  said,  hurrying  ;  *  *  will  you 
give  me  your  good  wishes?" 

"Yes!  oh,  yes — a  thousand  of 
them  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Happy  boy, 
and  happier  girl,  since  she  is  sure  of 
the  husband  of  her  choice.  But  I 
mustn't  talk  of  that.  I  must  go  on 
telling  you  about  myself." 

"  Must  you?"  he  said,  vaguely  un- 
easy.    "Why?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  because  I'm  aw- 
fully superstitious,  and  I'm  afraid  the 
object  of  my  journey  east  will  fail  if 
I  begin  by  letting  you  believe  a  lie." 

"A  lie!  that's  not  a  favorite  word 
of  mine,  certainly,"  Adrian  said,  get- 
ting up,  walking  to  the  window  and 
then  returning  to  his  place. 

*  *  You  know,  I  told  you  I  was  a  widow 
coming  to  New  York  to  visit  my  hus- 
band's family,"  she  said,  in  a  dear 
voice.  "Well,  that's  false.  I'm  a 
waif,  a  social  outcast.  For  twelve 
years  not  one  of  my  husband's  family 
has  spoken  to  me.  They  wouldn't 
touch  me  with  a  pair  of  tongs." 

Adrian  recoiled.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve it  was  his  merry,  debonair 
comrade  of  yesterday  who  was  saying 
such  hateful  words  to  him. 

"//>  is  living  and  he  got  the  di- 
vorce. You  understand?  //^gotthe 
divorce.  No,  don't  try  to  answer 
me.     .     .     .     Iwasayoung,  heedless^ 
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reckless,  desperate  girl,  and  I  did 
what  forced  me  to  step  down  from 
my  pinnacle  in  good  society  ...  to 
go  out  into  darkness  .  .  .  never 
to  see  my  child  again." 

Her  voice  broke  in  sobs.  Through 
the  open  window  came  the  rush  and 
jar  of  the  great  city's  everlasting 
movement.  He  was  conscious  of 
wanting  awfully  to  get  out  into  the 
open  street  again. 

**Iwish  you  hadn't  sent  for  me,*' 
he  said,  finally.  **  I'd  much  rather 
have  continued  to  think  of  you  as  I 
did." 

**0h,  I  know  it,"  she  answered, 
forlornly.  *'  And  my  excuse  for  hav- 
ing misled  you  is  miserably  weak.  I 
only  wanted  to  get  back  for  a  little 
while  into  the  place  I've  forfeited.  I 
saw  you  respected  me,  and  I  liked  the 
feeling.  It  was  so  jolly  to  be  squired 
and  waited  on  by  a  man  of  my  own 
sort — above  all,  to  be  believed  in." 

**In  what  way  can  I  serve  you 
now?"  he  said,  striving  to  let  no 
change  appear  in  his  voice. 

**0h,  in  no  way.  "  He  thought  there 
was  a  tinge  of  recklessness  in  her 
tone.  **  I'm  not  going  to  sponge  any 
longer  on  your  gallantry.  I'm  quite 
sufiScient  for  myself,  thank  you.  For 
years  I've  been  taking  care  of  that 
individual,  working  hard  and  living 
honestly.  .  .  .  Mr.  Adrian,  it  was 
the  kindest  thing  you  ever  did  to  pro- 
pose bringing  your  mother  to  call  on 
me." 

Adrian's  ready  blood  rushed  again 
to  his  temples.  He  was  literally  op- 
pressed for  words  to  answer  her. 

'*I  only  hope  it'll  be  possible  to 
find  her  disengaged,  Mrs.  Hatch,"  he 
stammered  at  last,  because  her  eyes 
were  fixed  beseechingly  on  his. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  letting  her 
bunch  of  lilies  fall  to  the  floor.  Her 
voice  soimded  sharp  as  she  cried 
out: 

"That's  not  my  real  name!  I'm 
not  Mrs.  Hatch,  any  more  than  you're 
Mr.  Hatch!  It's  just  a  stupid,  com- 
monplace business  name  I  took  to 
work  under.  Oh  !  don't  try  to  soothe 
me  now;  I  can't  help  my  quick  temper, 
and  I  see  what  my  honesty  has  done 


for  me.  It's  the  same  old  story.  If 
you're  going  to  condole  with  me, 
don't!" 

She  swept  up  the  room  stormily, 
breathing  hard.  Adrian  did  not  dare 
to  stir. 

**You  are  quite  unlike  yourself," 
he  ventured,  in  the  end. 

**  You'd  better  go,  Mr.  Adrian," 
said  the  poor  creature,  stopping  be- 
fore him  suddenly.  **Now,  while 
I'm  hard  and  horrid!  My  idyl's  over. 
For  a  week  I'ye  been  in  my  old  place 
in  life  ;  now  I've  relapsed.  Presently 
I'll  be  only  a  bubble,  burst  on  the 
sea  of  your  recollections.  A  month 
hence  I'll  have  faded  from  your 
thoughts,  and  by  next  year,  should 
you  pass  me  in  the  street,  you'll  say, 
*  Where  have  I  seen  that  woman?'  So, 
you  see,  I'll  not  trouble  you  long.  It's 
you  that  will  trouble  me." 

**  I  swear  I'd  like  to  help  you," 
cried  the  young  man,  fervently. 

*'  You  can't,  my  dear  boy!  you  just 
can't!"  she  answered,  touched  by  his 
evident  sincerity.  **  No  man  can  but 
one,  and  he's  made  of  iron  and  india 
rubber.  He's  coming  here  present- 
ly." 

She  shivered. 

**The  man  who — ^was  your  hus- 
band?" he  asked,  hesitatingly. 

**  Yes;  all  this  while  he's  let  people 
think  I'm  dead.  But  he  well  knows 
I've  been  living  alone,  toiling  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door!  He's  always 
had  an  eye — several  eyes— on  his  lost 
treasure.  He's  never  ceased  to  spy 
on  me — detectives — everything  hor- 
rid; but  I've  never  once  asked  him 
for  help  or  anything.  I  have  to 
now,  for  there's  one  I  love  better  than 
my  pride." 

**  Your  child,  too,  is  living?" 

"Yes,  with  them — he's  married 
again — and  I'm  just  breaking  my 
heart  to  see  her!  Think  of  me  hav- 
ing to  ask  a  favor  of  a  man  who  has 
trampled  me  in  the  mire!  Oh,  but 
she's  worth  it.  If  he's  flesh  and 
blood  he  can't  refuse  me!" 

*  *  My  dear  lady,  "  Adrian  said,  softly, 
when  her  tears  were  somewhat 
checked,  **  you  must  know  this  is  very 
painful  to  me,  the  more  so  because  I 
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feel  so  disgustingly  useless  in  the 
case." 

*'  I  told  you  you  couldn't  help!"  ex- 
claimed Marian.  **  Don't  mind  my 
crying.  It  eases  the  pain.  Every 
mile  of  our  journey  the  train  was 
saying,  *  You  are  this  much  —  this 
much — nearer  to  your  darling!*  Oh! 
how  foolish  I  am  to  struggle  when  I 
need  so  much  strength  for  what's  to 
come!" 

She  dried  her  eyes  with  a  tiny  web 
of  lace  and  linen,  so  ridiculously  in- 
adequate for  its  purpose  that  she 
crumpled  it  up  into  a  ball,  threw  it 
across  the  room  and  laughed. 

"Come,  cheer  me  up  a  bit!"  she 
cried.  *'  Tell  me  about  the  girl  that's 
to  be  your  wife.  " 

Now  it  was  Adrian's  turn  to  ex- 
perience a  sudden  change  of  manner. 
A  moment  before  he  had  been  ready, 
at  all  hazards,  to  rush  into  the  lists 
and  champion  this  delightful  victim 
of  man's  inhumanity.  But  when 
it  came  to  bringing  the  name  of 
his  fiancée  between  them,  he  grew 
chill. 

"What  do  you  wish  to  hear?"  he 
said,  in  a  constrained  voice. 

**  The  usual  things.  Is  she  fair  or 
dark,  young  or  old,  merry  or  sad, 
meek  or  spirited.?  I  hope,  for  her 
sake,  nature  hasn't  been  so  cruel  as  to 
make  her  impulsive,  jealous,  fiery 
on  provocation,  repenting  as  soon  as 
she  has  offended,  a  fond  lover,  a  hot 
hater,  keen  for  revenge,  but  ready  to 
lie  down  in  the  dust  and  let  herself 
be  walked  on  by  one  she  loves! 
That's  me,  Mr.  Adrian — the  worst 
kind  of  an  outfit  for  a  wife.  Better 
be  cold,  callous,  self-worshipping, 
wearing  an  armor,  never  out  of 
temper,  never  ruffled  by  a  man's  pas- 
sions or  emotions;  pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  an  utterly  selfish  way,  no 
matter  who  else  goes  under  in  the 
crash  of  life.  That's  my  successor. 
She  gets  on  splendidly!" 

** I  think  you  are  right, "said  Adri- 
an, rising.  **  It  doesn't  make  you 
happier  to  see  anyone  just  now.  I'd 
better  say  good-bye." 

**  Oh,  don't  mind  my  being  a  little 
catty  about— that  one,"  said  Marian, 


nodding  mysteriously.  "  But  I  won't 
do  it  any  more.  You  were  going  to 
tell  me  about  your  bride-to-be." 

"  There's  really  nothing  to  tell," 
said  the  young  man,  still  upon  his  feet 
to  go,  "but  that  she  is  very  young, 
gentle,  childlike,  lovely  to  look  upon, 
and  entirely  without  experience  in  the 
world." 

"  I  was  all  that — even  lovely  to 
look  upon,  they  said — when  I  married 
at  seventeen.  Think  of  what,  in  other 
hands,  I  might  now  have  been!  Oh! 
I  see  you  are  afraid  to  have  me  go 
on.  Men  so  hate  a  woman  who  makes 
scenes.  Good-bye,  then,  but  before 
we  part " 

She  paused,  looking  at  him  with  a 
gaze  all  gentleness  and  pathos. 

"  What,  Mrs.  Hatch?"  asked  Adrian, 
very  softly. 

Marian  hung  her  proudly  set  little 
head. 

"  Say  you'll  try  to  forget  there's  one 
doorway  in  my  past  with  a  black  veil 
hanging  over  it  !  Say  you  believe  I'm 
not  altogether  bad!" 

Adrian  clasped  her  hand. 

"If  ever  you  need  me,  send  I'll 
come  at  a  minute's  notice.  You'll 
see  then,  Mrs.  Hatch,  whether  I  mis- 
judge you.' 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  !"  she  cried. 
"Please  continue  to  be  as  happy  as 
you  are  good.  Oh!  why  aren't  all 
men  like  you  !  Your  wife  will  never 
be  tempted " 

At  once  he  stiflfened;  the  smile  died 
out. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Hatch,"  he  said, 
interrupting  her. 

"I  see,"  she  answered,  sadly,  "I 
mustn't  cross  the  gulf  between  me 
and  her.  But  you  can't  help  my  pray- 
ing for  her  when  I  do  for  you.  Now 
go— please  go." 

She  pushed  him  toward  the  door 
in  her  ever  impulsive  fashion,  then 
dropped  into  her  chair  by  the  table, 
Adrian  went  slowly,  torn  by  conflict- 
ing feelings,  not  in  the  least  satisfied 
with  himself.  As  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  knob  he  looked  back.  She 
was  sitting  like  a  breathing  statue» 
her  head  drooped,  her  hands  crossed 
on  her  lap. 
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"Good-bye,  and  take  courage,"  he 
said;  then  hurried  out. 

For  a  long  time  she  did  not  move  ; 
then  she  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and 
looking  at  a  little  traveling  clock 
on  the  table,  sprang  suddenly  into 
action. 

"Dick  won't  come.  Nothing  can 
make  him  weaken  !"  she  cried  out,  and 
began  pacing  the  floor  in  feverish 
anxiety.  There  was  another  knock, 
and  almost  at  a  bound  she  reached  the 
door  and  opened  it. 

A  man  of  middle  age  entered,  neatly 
attired  in  business  clothes,  of  an  exte- 
rior so  precise  and  formal  that  the 
first  glimpse  of  him  acted  like  a  shower 
bath  on  her  nerves.  He  came  in  care- 
fully, shutting  the  door  behind  him, 
and  not  ofiFering  her  his  hand. 

**  Mrs.  Lorimer,  "  he  said — * *or,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mrs.  Hatch — ^you  may 
have  forgotten  me.  I  am  Mr.  Cleave, 
Mr.  Lorimer*s  lawyer." 

"I  haven't  forgotten  you,  Mr. 
Cleave,"  she  responded,  in  clear,  cut- 
ting tones.  "  It's  hardly  likely — ^you 
got  him  his  divorce.  Isn't  he  com- 
ing?" 

"He  is  undecided,"  answered  the 
lawyer,  seating  himself  on  the  edge  of 
a  small  upright  chair.  "  I  was  to  have 
a  few  preliminary  words  with  you.  Of 
course,  madam,  you  must  know  that 
your  letter,  announcing  your  intended 
arrival  in  New  York,  was  a  consider- 
able shock  to  my  client.  On  my  own 
part,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  believed 
you  to  be — dead.  " 

*'  Very  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  "  she 
said,  curtly  and  with  a  little  curl  of 
the  lip. 

''Mrs.— er— Hatch,  I  had  better  be 
frank  with  you,"  went  on  Mr.  Cleave, 
not  in  the  least  susceptible  to  curls  of 
any  sort.  "And  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  long  preamble.  My  client 
at  first  declined,  on  any  terms,  to  see 
you  or  hold  speech  with  you.  Your 
request  seemed  to  him  in  the  highest 
degree  presumptuous.  But,  after  con- 
sideration, he  agrees  to  do  so,  on  the 
absolute  conditions  that  the  meeting 
shall  be  in  my  presence  and  that  there 
shall  be  no  nervous  excitement,  no 
recrimination,  no  scenes." 


**I  never  wanted  anything  less  in 
my  life  than  a  çcene  with  him!"  she 
exclaimed. 

'*My  client  was  never  a  man  to 
avoid  fulfilling  the  duty  of " 

**  Being  disagreeable  to  someone 
down  in  the  world.  Exactly,"  she  in- 
terrupted. **  There,  Mr.  Cleave,  don't 
trouble  yourself  with  extolling  Dick 
Lorimer  to  me.  I  will  tell  you 
frankly  that,  although  you  were  the 
instrument  of  Fate  to  me,  I  don't  bear 
you  a  personal  grudge.  I  know  you 
to  be  a  severe  man,  but  I  believe  you 
are  a  fair  one.  If  ever  you've  felt  a 
moment's  compunction  for  your  share 
in  turning  a  poor,  friendless  girl  of 
two-and-twenty  adrift  on  the  dark 
river  of  men's  and  women's  mercy, 
listen  to  me  now.  I  want  nothing  on 
earth  from  you  but  a  moment's  belief 
in  me.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
a  little  of  that  hard  crust  with  which 
the  world  and  the  habit  of  the  law 
have  surrounded  you.  Believe  in  me, 
Mr.  Cleave;  it  won't  harm  you  when 
you  stand  up  to  be  judged.  Believe 
in  me,  for,  though  I  was  bad  and 
reckless,  I  always  told  the  truth.  " 

Mr.  Cleave  pursed  his  lips  together 
till  the  line  of  them  described  a  half- 
circle  ;  he  hemmed  several  times,  and 
tried  not  to  look  her  full  in  the  face. 
At  last,  speaking  to  the  steam  radia- 
tor, he  said,  in  a  judicial  voice  : 

**  Proceed,  if  you  please,  Mrs. 
Hatch." 

Marian,  who  was  by  now  keyed  to 
despairing  eagerness,  hurried  on  : 

**  You  remember,  on  the  trial,  even 
you  never  accused  me  of  not  having 
loved  my  husband.  I  loved  him 
— ^too  well;  when  I  found  his  fancy 
had  wavered  away  from  me,  to 
settle  on  the  person  who  is  now  his 
wife,  I  was  mad  with  jealousy.  I  did 
everything  I  knew  to  win  him  back, 
but  my  day  was  over.  My  little  arts 
wearied  him.  If  I  was  coquettish,  he 
was  cold  as  a  stone.  If  I  expostulated, 
he  was  bored.  If  I  cried  and  raved, 
he  swore  at  me  and  went  to  the 
club." 

"  That  was  a  long  time  since,  dear 
madam,"  interposed  Mr.  Cleave,  im- 
personally, "a  long  time  since." 
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**  Oh,  I  know,  but  once  is  forever  to 
a  woman  who  loves.  But  hear  the 
rest  of  it — a  plain  story  from  one  who 
has  never  forgotten  a  single  incident 
of  that  time,  Mr.  Cleave.  The  day 
Dick  Lorimer  brought  that  woman 
into  our  house,  and  forced  me  to 
receive  her,  I  was  crazy  for  revenge. 
I  did  the  wildest  act  of  folly  a  woman 
can  commit.  That  man — ^my  hus- 
band's best  friend — who  had  been 
trying  to  make  love  to  me  for  months, 
and  I  laughing  at  him,  but,  all  the 
same,  playing  with  fire,  asked  me  to 
punish  Dick  by  going  away  with  him. 
I  was  not  twenty-three,  remember, 
and  still  in  love  with  Dick.  ...  I 
felt  myself  spumed,  humiliated,  by  my 
husband.  ...  I  cared  for  noth- 
ing else.     .     .     .  " 

She  did  not  sob,  but  stopped  for  a 
few  moments,  holding  herself  sternly 
in  check,  a  proceeding  that  caused 
Mr.  Cleave  to  survey  the  radiator 
with  almost  friendly  regard.  Pres- 
ently she  resumed  : 

**  I  am  putting  it  in  the  fewest,  bold- 
est words.  You  know  what  followed. 
.  .  .  I  agreed  to  go  away  with  that 
man.  ...  I  let  him  make  all  the 
arrangements,  ...  I  met  him  at 
a  certain  train.  .  .  .  You  know  it 
all,  I  say.  God  knows  you  made 
enough  of  it  in  those  clever  speeches 
before  the  referee     .     .     ." 

'*  Well,  madam?**  said  the  lawyer, 
after  another  pause. 

**  I  want  to  get  you  to  say,  now,  that 
you  believe  I  did  all  that  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  paying  Dick  back  in  his 
own  coin.  What  you  tried  to  show 
was  that  I  was  wicked  by  nature, 
and  unfit  to  be  guardian  of  my  child. 
Ah,  Mr.  Cleave,  you  were  very  elo- 
quent!*' 

**My  good  lady,  I  must  protest!" 
began  Cleave,  forsaking  the  radiator  to 
gaze  at  a  table  leg.  He  continued 
slowly  :  '*  I  acted  upon  my  best  know- 
ledge, in  the  best  interests  of  my  client 
and  his  child,  and  the  decision  of  the 
referee  was  entirely  fair  and  un- 
biased. " 

**Yes,  I  know;  but  when  I  think 
what  other  women  are,  who  still  hold 
their  heads  high  and  are  surrounded 


by  their  families,  I  feel  that  no  one 
gave  me  half  a  chance.  That  letter  I 
wrote — that  fatal  fool  of  a  letter,  by 
which  I  hoped  to  touch  Dick's  heart 
and  shame  him  to  repentance — ^that 
sealed  my  fate!  You  remember  it, 
Mr.  Cleave — you  read  it  aloud  in  court! 
Now,  look  here."  She  ran  across  to  a 
trunk,  opened  it,  took  out  a  parcel  of 
letters  and  held  them  up  to  him. 

*'  All  these,  begging  and  praying 
to  be  forgiven  for  one  single  act 
of  madness  ;  swearing  that  I  was  liv- 
ing alone,  and  in  bitter  grief  and 
penitence.  .  .  .  See,  Mr.  Cleave! 
.  .  .  Just  listen  to  this  one, 
please!" 

Mr.  Cleave  was  startled  from  his 
calm. 

**Mrs.  Lorimer — Mrs.  Hatch,  I 
mean — I  must  decline,"  he  pro- 
tested. 

"Very  well,  then.  Here's  another 
— the  same  thing — another — all  be- 
seeching Dick,  for  our  child's  sake,  to 
forgive  me  and  take  me  back.  Every 
one  he  returned  to  me  unopened,  ex- 
cepting that  first  one  that  you  read 
aloud.  Ah!  how  terrible  it  sounded 
in  your  voice!" 

She  threw  the  letters  back  into  the 
trunk  tray,  shut  the  lid,  and  came 
back  to  him,  wiping  her  eyes. 

»*I  regret  what  you  tell  me,  Mrs. 
Hatch.  It  is  a  new  chapter  in  the 
case,  certainly;  very  distressing,  in- 
deed, but  I  fail  to  see  what  can  be 
gained  by  reverting  to  it  now,"  the 
law>''er  said. 

**  I  only  wanted  to  melt  your  heart 
a  little,"  Marian  cried,  *'in  order  to 
help  me  to  melt  Dick's.  " 

Her  face,  her  attitude,  the  tones  of 
her  voice,  evinced  her  sincerity  and 
sorrow.  Cleave  answered  her  almost 
with  animation: 

**  Upon  my  soul,  I  believe  you  loved 
Lorimer  only!" 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Cleave. 
I  did  love  him,  but  it  took  one  of  those 
Sphinx  women  to  hold  him — one  of 
the  kind  who  know  how  to  repress 
men,  and  act  with  them  as  cats  do 
with  their  prey.  Like  the  wife  he's 
got  now  !  While  I — ^you  could  always 
see  my  heart  in  my  face.     I  loved  him, 
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and   I  showed  it.     It  wearied  him — 
Oh!  had  I  known  better " 

**  Time  passes,  Mrs.  Hatch.  What, 
specifically,  did  you  desire  me  to  do 
for  yon?"  interposed  the  caller. 

'*  Bring  Dick  here.  Let  me  ask 
one  single  favor  of  him." 

**H'm!  'Scenes,*  you  know.  And 
my  client  was  so  exact  on  this  point. 
I  am  afraid  I  can  hardly  trust  you." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can — you  can!  I 
won't  raise  my  voice,  won't  say  one 
unpleasant  thing.  Only  try  me,  Mr. 
Cleave!" 

She  was  so  desperately  anxious,  so 
beautiful  in  her  pleading,  so  much 
the  wayward  girl  of  old,  Mr.  Cleave 
could  not  reftise  her.  He  walked, 
with  short,  mincing  steps,  over  to  the 
electric  bell,  and  stood  with  his  finger 
on  the  button. 

**It  will  be  awkward  for  me  if  I 
send  for  him,  and  you " 

'*  No  *ifs' — I  promise,"  cried  Mar- 
ian. 

Mr.  Cleave  rang. 

*'  Thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Cleave,"  she 
said,  softly.  "This  makes  up  for 
lots  of  harm  you've  done  me.  You 
can  sleep  better  after  this  for  think- 
ing there's  one  poor  little  woman  the 
less  in  the  world  to  cherish  you  as  her 
enemy.  " 

**I  recognize  some  of  the  old  Eve 
in  you,  Mrs.  Lor — er — Hatch,"  said 
the  lawyer,  grimly  smiling.  **  Yours 
is  certainly  not  a  personality  one  easily 
forgets." 

**  Nor  one  that  changes,"  she  said, 
sighing. 

When  the  bell  was  answered  Mr. 
Cleave  gave  directions  that  a  gentle- 
man called  Mr.  Lorimer,  then  waiting 
below  in  the  reception-room  of  the 
hotel,  should  be  shown  up  to  No. 
1089.  In  the  little  time  that  elapsed 
before  the  new  arrival  the  lawyer 
addressed  himself  to  the  examination 
of  a  notebook  taken  from  his 
pocket,  on  the  pages  of  which  were 
inscribed  certain  cabalistic  hiero- 
glyphics that  seemed  to  exercise 
his  legal  mind,  but  were  in  reality 
the  very  harmless  address  of  a 
new  bootmaker,  given  to  him  by  a 
man  at  his  club,  and  the  recipe  for  a 


fish  sauce,  communicated  by  a  gas- 
tronomic friend. 

When  Mr.  Lorimer  entered  the 
room  and  Marian  saw  again  in  the 
full  light  of  day  the  man  who  had  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  her  young  heart 
so  many  years  before,  she  experienced 
a  sort  of  revulsion  at  her  own  blind 
infatuation  for  an  object  so  unworthy. 
Time  and  self-indulgence,  prosperity 
and  a  material  habit  of  looking  at 
things  had  rubbed  off  all  the  fine 
edges  from  his  once  striking  manly 
beauty.  The  flesh  beneath  his  eyes 
had  a  puffy,  purple  look;  the  eyes 
themselves  were  lifeless,  the  mouth 
had  settled  into  hard  and  pleasure- 
loving  curves.  The  fulness  beneath 
his  chin  told  the  tale  of  middle  life,  as 
did  the  outline  of  his  formerly  athletic 
figure. 

Slain  at  a  glance  was  Marian's  long- 
cherished  sentiment  for  the  husband 
of  her  youth.  Although  he  fixed 
on  her  a  first  glance  of  some  sur- 
prise at  her  abiding  grace  and 
freshness,  the  expression  soon  settled 
into  one  of  rancorous  resentment  at 
her  intrusion  into  his  life. 

With  the  feminine  instinct  of  hos- 
pitality that  nothing  quells,  Marian  in- 
vited him  to  a  chair;  but  without  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  courtesy,  he 
addressed  her  while  still  standing  near 
the  door. 

**  Tell  me  at  once  why  you  presumed 
to  commit  the  impertinence  of  asking 
me  to  call  on  you.  " 

Marian,  who  had  unconsciously 
caught  up  Adrian's  bunch  of  lilies, 
and  stood  with  them  in  her  hand,  an- 
swered, deliberately: 

**  Because  I  have  heard  that  my 
daughter  is  to  be  married.  " 


II 


**  You  mean  that  my  daughter  is  to 
be  married,"  Lorimer  said,  with  cut- 
ting emphasis.  **  How  does  that  con- 
cern you?" 

"  I  read  in  a  paper  I  picked  up  in 
San  Francisco,"  she  answered,  with 
a  proud,  weary  look,  **  some  pass- 
ing   allusion     to     the     approaching 
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marriage  of  the  beautiful  Miss 
Gladys  Lorimer,  of  New  York, 
daughter  of  the  eminent  and  wealthy 
financier.  Nothing  more.  Of  course, 
I  did  my  best  to  find  out  further  par- 
ticulars. The  people  I  knew  were 
not  of  a  kind  to  be  informed  on  such 
points." 

'*  Hardly,"  said  Lorimer,  with  a 
sneer. 

**I  did  not  even  see  the  bride- 
groom's name.  You  think  I  have 
no  right  to  know  it,  or  to  care.  But 
I  do  care  —  awfully  !  All  these 
long,  empty  years  IVe  lived  on  the 
thought  of  Gladys.  Her  childhood 
and  her  girlhood  have  been  the  play- 
ground of  my  starved  fancy.  On 
every  one  of  her  birthdays  I've 
bought  a  little  pot  of  flowers  and 
watered  it  with  my  tears.  At  Christ- 
mas IVe  wandered  in  the  streets, 
looking  through  other  people's  win- 
dows trying  to  catch  glimpses  of 
young  girls,  wondering  if  she  looked 
like  them.  When  I  met  those  of  her 
age  and  station  out  walking  or  driv- 
ing I  stared  at  them  hungrily.  I 
envied  their  mothers  and  their  maids. 
I'd  have  given  a  year  of  my  life  to 
dress  Gladys  for  her  first  ball.  " 

**Is  this  maudlin  stuff  what  you 
brought  us  here  to  listen  to?"  asked 
Lorimer,  with  a  shrug. 

Marian  showed  no  resentment. 
Her  face  had  flushed,  her  eyes  had 
a  far-off,  dreamy  look. 

"Isn't  she  very  young  to  be  mar- 
ried, Richard?"  she  said,  in  tenderest 
accents. 

"You forget  yourself,  Mrs.  Hatch!" 
the  man  said,  ruffling  like  an  angry 
turkey  till  the  very  veins  of  his  throat 
swelled  with  resentful  vanity. 

"So  I  did,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  she  an- 
swered, lightly.  "After  all,  /  was 
married  at  her  age.  I  remember  my 
joy  in  my  wedding  presents  was  like 
a  child's  over  new  toys.  We  weren't 
rich  then,  and  they  seemed  magnifi- 
cent. .  .  .  That  brings  me  to 
asking  if  you  will  be  so  good — so  very 
good — ^as  to  let  me  send  your  daugh- 
ter this  little  token  IVe  bought  for 
her  on  her  marriage?" 

She  had  taken  up  the  parcel  re- 


cently arrived,  and  extended  it  be- 
seechingly. 

"On  no  account.  What  are  you 
thinking  of?  Allow  her  to  .  .  . 
a  present  from  you!  Why,  she's  no 
idea  you're —  Cleave,  the  woman's 
mad — ^stark  mad!"  blustered  Lori- 
mer, backing  to  get  out  of  her 
reach. 

She  dropped  the  parcel  on  the  table 
quickly. 

"  Mr.  Cleave  knows  I  am  not  mad," 
she  said,  with  spirit,  "  and  you  should. 
If  you  can't  understand  the  natural 
impulse  of  maternity " 

"  That  you  forfeited,  once  and  for 
all,"  he  interrupted,  "by  throwing 
yourself  into  the  arms  of  that  damned 
*  sympathizer,' who,  luckily,  is  dead, 
though  I  fancy  you've  been  con- 
soled." 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Lorimer,"  said 
Cleave,  warmly»  "this  won't  do! 
You  know  it  won't  do  at  all!" 

"I  don't  mind  him,  Mr.  Cleave!" 
cried  Marian,  passionately.  "He 
knows  how  much  truth  is  in  his  in- 
sults. He  knows  what  my  life's  been 
since  I  was  mad — driven  so  by  his 
cruelty,  neglect  and  the  wilful  ignor- 
ing of  every  good  impulse  of  my 
heart.  Like  my  child,  I  was,  when  I 
married,  motherless.  There  was  no 
one  to  warn  me  of  the  fearful  risk  I 
ran.  If  I  had  known  anything  of  life 
and  men  I  might  have  been — safe — 
to-day.  What  wonder  that  I  am  des- 
perately anxious  about  Gladys?" 

"  Don't  presume  to  put  yourself  in 
the  same  category  with  Miss  Lorimer, 
who,  by  the  way,  profits  by  the  exam- 
ple and  counsels  of  a  most  competent 
adviser." 

For  the  first  time  Marian's  self- 
control  failed  her.  She  started  as  if 
flicked  by  a  whip,  and  the  angry  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes. 

"  In  the  person  of  your  wife?"  she 
said,  cuttingly.  "Thank  you  for  re- 
calling her  to  me.  As  I  remember 
Mrs.  Lorimer,  she  was  hardly  a  model 
for  innocent  youth — clever,  certainly, 
at  concealing  compromising  appear- 
ances— a  little  vulgar,  a  little  pious, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  punish- 
ment allotted  in  this  world  to  other 
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sinners,  so  long  as  she  herself  was  not 
found  out." 

Cleave,  being  human,  smiled  vaguely 
around  the  eyes  at  this,  the  muscles  of 
his  mouth  remaining  quite  firm.  Lror- 
imer,  too  furious  to  notice  him, 
searched  vainly  for  a  properly  wither- 
ing reply. 

Marian's  face  had  taken  on  a  reck- 
less look,  and  she  hurried  on  : 

**  I  seem  like  a  ghost  coming  back 
and  hovering  over  your  two  devoted, 
connubial  heads,  don't  I?  How  often 
I  used  to  say  I  meant  to  try  that  hov- 
ering and  eavesdropping  spirit  busi- 
ness, if  you  survived  me!  Well,  I've 
tried  it,  and  I  don't  find  it  as  funny  as 
I  thought." 

**  Incorrigible!  The  old  cursed  tri- 
fling!" exclaimed  Lorimer,  turning 
his  back.  "Cleave,  this  woman's 
hopeless!  I  leave  you  to  deal  with 
her." 

Marian,  running  after  him,  placed 
her  hand  on  his  arm.  There  was 
something  so  childlike  about  her  as 
she  pleaded  with  hin^  to  forgive  her 
rash  speech,  to  listen  to  her  yet  a 
little  while,  that  any  other  man  than 
Lorimer  would  have  insensibly  )rielded 
a  point  or  two  before  her  magnetism. 
But  he  preserved  his  harsh,  unyield- 
ing exterior  as  he  grudgingly  in- 
quired what  she  had  further  to  say. 

Marian  trembled  in  every  limb. 

"It  is  such  a  little  thing  to  you  to 
grant  what  I've  crossed  the  continent 
to  ask,"  she  said,  with  desperately  im- 
ploring eyes.  "  Let  me  see  my  child 
—once,  only  once.  " 

"Listen  to  that,  Cleave!"  said  Lor- 
imer, contemptuously.  "After  the 
years  of  work  we've  had  to  sup- 
press this  woman  in  the  child's 
memory " 

"  She  remembered  me,  then?"  cried 
the  mother,  thrilling  with  joy. 

"  At  first  we  had  no  end  of  bother 
with  her.  She  was  nervous,  hysteri- 
cal, always  calling  for  you  in  her 
sleep,  and  talking  of  you  to  her 
nurses.  But  by  the  judicious  man- 
agement of  her  present  mother  all 
that  nonsense  has  been  squashed. 
My  daughter  is  now  a  healthy  and 
normal  girl.     She  believes  you  to  be 


dead,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  never 
thinks  of  you." 

The  iron  entered  into  Marian's  soul 
at  this,  and  her  head  drooped  forward 
pitifully. 

"  Does  she  know,"  she  asked,  faint- 
ly, "about — ^my — disgrace?" 

"I  fancy  nobody  has  enlightened 
her,"  answered  Lorimer.  "  Old  Ag- 
nes, who  was  her  nurse  when  you 
left,  has  had  entire  charge  of  her 
since,  and  is  still  her  maid.  The 
woman  had  my  strictest  orders  to 
never  mention  you." 

"Agnes!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hatch, 
"old  Agnes!  She  was  always  old,  I 
think,  and  dear  and  forgiving.  A 
kind  of  moral  feather-bed  to  throw 
one's  self  upon.  Then  she 'shad  Gladys? 
Oh,  I'm  glad!  I'm  glad!  Richard, 
for  God's  sake,  don't  refuse  me!  I 
don't  ask  to  meet  my  darling  face  to 
face.  Let  me  only  look  at  her  from 
a  distance,  feast  my  eyes  on  her 
features,  and  I'll  go  back  as  I  came.  " 

"  It's  too  risky,"  said  he,  after  a 
moment's  thought. 

"Dick,  look  at  my  life!"  she 
pleaded.  *  *  Isn't  it  enough  of  a  wreck 
to  please  even  you?  Think  what  you 
and  Cleave  did  for  me.  Why,  in  this 
town,  where  I  was  bom  and  belong 
to  the  best,  there  isn't  a  decent  house 
I  could  walk  into  now — not  one  !  It 
seems  a  dream  that  I  once  led  my  set 
in  society  here;  a  party  wasn't  a 
go  without  me.  When  Mrs.  Dick 
Lorimer  left  a  dance  it  was  over,  and 
the  rest  followed  me  out,  like  sheep, 
into  the  dawn,  even  watched  me  get 
into  my  carriage.  Oh!  I  lived 
then " 

She  raised  her  arms  over  her  head, 
then  dropped  them  suddenly.  "  Rich- 
ard, by  the  memory  of  that  time, 
grant  me  one  look,  one  little  look,  at 
Gladys!  It  can't  hurt  her,  or  you. 
Remember  when  you  first  lifted  your 
baby  from  my  side  and  kissed  her, 
then  me,  and  thanked  me  for  her. 
You  weren't  all  hard  then — ^you  had  a 
husband's  and  a  father's  heart  in  your 
bosom,  and  warm  blood  in  your  veins. 
Bad  I  may  be,  but  you  can't  ever  for- 
get that  hour.  Richard,  have  pity! 
Think  how  I've  suffered,  expiated  my 
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sin  !  Try  to  imagine  the  bitter  lone- 
liness of  my  solitary  life  since  you 
turned  me  out.  Have  mercy  on  a 
poor,  crushed  woman!  Let  me  see 
my  child!" 

While  Cleave  suddenly  found  his 
attention  claimed  by  a  gang  of  work- 
men relaying  the  asphalt  in  the  street 
below,  Lorimer  spoke,  in  a  gentler 
tone: 

*'What  you  ask  is  manifestly  im- 
proper. Under  no  circumstances 
could  you  be  admitted  inside  my 
house." 

**  Inside  or  out,  I  care  not!"  she 
went  on,  seeing  her  advantage.  *  *  Any- 
where, so  I  catch  one  glimpse  of  my 
child  ;  see  her  before  she  passes  into 
the  new  life  and  away  from  me  for- 
ever. " 

Lorimer  walked  over  to  Cleave  by 
the  window  and  conferred  with  him 
in  whispers,  with  the  result  that  the 
lawyer,  wonderfully  subdued  in  man- 
ner, left  his  client  and  came  over  to 
sit  by  the  chair  into  which^  Marian 
had  fallen,  quivering  with  her  own 
vehemence  of  passion. 

"Mrs.  Hatch,"  he  said,  with  real 
feeling,  "there  are  delicate  questions 
involved  in  what  you  ask.  The  young 
gentleman  your  daughter  is  to  marry 
will  presently  be  placed  in  an  embar- 
rassing predicament.  It  will  be  soon 
necessary  to  inform  him  of  the  facts 
of  her  mother's  past." 

"  He  might  have  known  them  eas- 
ily, if  he  had  tried,"  she  said,  gloom- 
ily. "It  was  certainly  no  mystery! 
The  papers  were  full  of  it  at  the  time.  " 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  comes 
from  a  distant  city,"  Cleave  went  on, 
smoothly,  "and  has  chanced  to  hear 
nothing  at  all  about  the  divorce.  He, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  believes 
you  to  have  died  long  since.  " 

Marian  echoed  him  : 

"Died  long  since!  And  so  I  did, 
God  knows!" 

"In  these  cases,"  pursued  the 
lawyer,  "nothing  comes  of  reviving 
old  sorrows  and  grievances.  My 
client  had  already  deputed  me  to  in- 
form his  future  son-in-law  of  the  fact 
that  Gladys's  mother  is  living,  though 
imlikely  ever  to  make  herself  known 


to  him  and  his  wife.  We  shall  ask 
him,  in  his  own  time  and  place,  to 
tell  his  wife  the  truth.  Would  you 
wish  to  cloud  your  child's  marriage 
by  letting  this  sad  news  come  to  her 
now  ?  " 

"No,  a  thousand  times  no!  You 
know  it,  Mr.  Cleave!"  exclaimed 
Marian. 

"  Then  there  is  another  circum- 
stance that  complicates  the  situation. 
The  father  and  the  mother  of  the 
bridegroom  reside  at  some  distance 
from  our  city.  They  are  excellent,  in- 
fluential people  of  large  wealth,  and 
are  just  now  allied  with  Mr.  Lorimer 
in  very  important  business " 

"Dick's  business!  Then  he  has 
them  in  his  net?"  cried  she,  in  irre- 
pressible satire. 

Mr.  Cleave  went  on,  patiently: 

"Those  worthy  people  are  old- 
fashioned,  narrow  and  conservative 
to  eccentricity.  Did  they  know  of 
this  matter,  they  would  be  quite  capa- 
ble of  violent  public  opposition  to  the 
match,  which  would  thus  stir  up 
around  an  innocent  young  girl  a 
noisome  scandal  in  the  newspapers, 
and  bring  you  small  satisfaction  in 
return." 

"No,  no,  not  that — never  that!" 
she  said. 

"Tell  her  all,  Cleave,"  said 
Lorimer,  joining  them.  "She'll  un- 
derstand me  better  then.  Tell  her 
that  the  son  is  dependent  on  his  pa- 
rents for  fortune,  and  that  if  she's 
lunatic  enough  to  show  up  now,  she'll 
not  only  disgrace  her  child,  but  im- 
poverish her.  Besides,  those  people 
will,  like  as  not,  whip  their  money 
out  of  a  venture  that  means  millions 
to  my  family.  Why,  curse  her,  she'd 
ruin  all  of  us!" 

"  Now  I  fully  understand  you," 
she  said,  facing  him  contemptuously, 
then  turning  quickly  away.  "  That's 
enough,  Mr.  Cleave — I'm  conquered. 
I'll  struggle  no  more.  But  before 
you  go,  tell  me,  please — not  if  my 
girl's  lover  is  rich  or  well-placed — and 
I  don't  care  a  rap  about  his  frumpy  old 
parents  and  their  millions — tell  me  if 
my  child's  husband  will  be  good  and 
true — ^patient  with  her  faults,  forbear- 
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ing  with  her  follies — ^if ,  in  short,  he  is 
a  gentleman." 

**  Miss  Lorimer's  choice  is  all  that 
her  friends  could  wish,"  the  lawyer 
answered.  **But,  Mrs.  Hatch,  you 
did  not  let  me  finish  what  I  began  to 
say  under  instruction  from  my  client. 
If  he  were  quite  assured  that  you 
would  in  no  way  betray  your  identity, 
he  might  consent  to  let  you  see  Miss 
Lorimer  at  a  distance.  There  would 
be  the  condition  that  you  go  away 
from  town  directly  afterward,  of 
course." 

•*See  her!  Oh,  my  God!"  cried 
Marian.     **  Where?    How?" 

**  Mrs.  and  Miss  Lorimer  are  in  the 
habit  of  driving  in  the  Park  every  fine 
afternoon  about  four.  If  you  will  go 
to-morrow  to  a  spot  that  will  be  indi- 
cated by  my  client,  you  may  be  able 
to  see  the  young  lady  pass  in  her  car- 
riage, without  fear  of  her  detecting 
you." 

•*  But  how  shall  I  know  my  child?" 
she  asked,  anxiously. 

*'  Mr.  Lorimer  will  send  old  Agnes 
to  join  you,  and  point  her  out  to  you. 
You  will  this  evening  receive  a  note 
from  me  containing  full  particulars; 
but  there  must  be  this  clear  un- 
derstanding, that  this  is  all  you  will 
ever  ask  of  us.  " 

"  I  promise — ^anything!"  she  cried, 
joyously.  "Just  now  I  feel  oiily 
seventeen  myself.  Calling  for  me  in 
her  sleep!  My  own — my  treasure! 
Old  Agnes  coming  for  me  !  Dear  old 
thing!  She  always  loved  me.  Harm 
Gladys  by  thought  or  deed  for  my 
selfish  pleasure?  Oh,  Mr.  Cleave,  I 
can't  speak  to  Richard  Lorimer!  I 
don't  want  to  lose  the  heavenly  warmth 
his  promise  has  put  into  my  heart; 
but  tell  him,  please,  that  111  do  all 
he  asks.  " 

Over  her  April  face  again  swept 
a  torrent  of  tenderness,  making  it 
so  young,  so  radiant,  that  the  two 
men  who  had  come  there  to  scorn  her 
went  out  together  in  half-shamed 
silence. 

Lorimer,  indeed,  had  vaguely 
thought  to  offer  Marian  some  pecuni- 
ary help,  but  on  looking  about  him  de- 
cided that  her  finances  must  be  in  a 


satisfactory  condition,  since  she  pre- 
sented such  a  good  front  to  the  world. 

Ill 

The  Park  presented  a  pretty  and 
unwonted  spectacle  all  that  long 
bright  day  of  May.  For  a  wonder, 
no  boreal  hint  in  the  air  brought 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia  into  the 
train  of  the  various  May  queens  who 
assumed  their  brief  sovereignty  in 
spots  yielded  by  authority  for  the 
occasion.  A  soft  wind  rustled  the 
young  leaves  of  the  trees  and  scat- 
tered the  petals  of  forward  blossoms 
on  the  velvet  turf.  Every  boskage 
showed  masses  of  tender  color,  but 
for  once  the  flowers  were  outdone  by 
their  human  rivals. 

Since  before  noon  May  parties  of 
children  from  the  tenement  districts 
all  over  town  had  been  streaming  out 
of  trolley  cars  and  overflowing  into 
the  various  approaches  of  the  Park. 
Numbers  of  them  wore  caps  of  red, 
white  and  blue  and  carried  American 
flags,  walking  in  prim  processions,  led 
by  drum  and  fife,  until  they  reached 
the  bits  of  springy  turf  surrendered 
to  them  for  the  day.  Then  they  re- 
laxed into  a  very  orgy  of  Spring  hap- 
piness, running,  tumbling,  sliding, 
shouting,  rolling  and  turning  cart- 
wheels on  the  grass.  Some  of  the 
bands  were  made  up  of  children 
dressed  in  gala  costumes  of  old- 
world  fashion.  Their  faces  revealed 
types  of  every  nationality  of  Europe, 
the  Slav  predominating,  an  odd  sight 
altogether  under  the  forest  of  Ameri- 
can liberty-caps.  Other  little  urchins 
and  damsels  were  in  pathetically  tat- 
tered finery,  footing  it  and  scamper- 
ing with  the  best. 

In  a  lovely  nook  near  one  of  the 
main  driveways  stood  a  little  summer- 
house,  whose  trellised  sides  and  steep- 
pointed  roof  were  fairly  dripping 
with  the  purple  bloom  of  wistaria. 
A  shaded  path  in  front  divided  it  from 
the  road,  and  on  one  side,  in  an  in- 
tensely verdant  meadow,  stood  a  May- 
pole, the  many-colored  streamers  of 
which  were  held  by  a  party  of  chil- 
dren   of   the   poorest   class;   circling 
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round  the  dancers,  instructing  them 
in  the  art  of  weaving  the  ribbons 
about  the  pole,  and  generally  policing 
the  crowd,  passed  and  repassed  a 
half-dozen  young  men  and  girls,  the 
active  members  of  a  club  for  benevo- 
lent work  in  this  stratum  of  society. 
For  those  left  over  from  the  dance 
were  organized  games  and  distractions 
of  every  kind  that  the  active  brains 
of  the  managers  could  invent.  One 
poor  little  fellow,  in  shoes  a  world  too 
big  for  him,  having  gained  possession 
of  a  painted  balloon,  had  retired  with 
it,  in  jealous  rapture,  to  the  shelter  of 
a  clump  of  pyrus  japonica  and  was 
giving  the  wonder  rein  above  his 
head,  following  its  upward  course 
with  fascinated  gaze. 

*  'Take  care,  Johnny-boy  !"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  managers,  a  charming 
young  woman  in  thin  muslin,  with  a 
large  picture-hat  wreathed  with  nod- 
ding plumes,  who  observed  him  as 
she  was  darting  by.  **  Hold  very 
fast  to  your  string.  If  it  gets  away 
from  you,  you're  gone!" 

But  to  Johnny-boy  the  present  en- 
terprise embodied  all  the  sky-soaring 
romance  of  his  six  years  of  Eastside 
existence  in  his  mother's  flat.  His 
brown  eyes  grew  bigger  as  his  string 
was  told  out  from  his  hot  little  dirty 
hand;  smiles  widened  his  small  thin 
face;  he  felt  akin  to  a  bird  winging 
its  way  into  the  azure. 

A  lady  emerged  at  this  moment 
from  the  screen  of  verdure  dividing 
the  playground  from  the  roadway,  and 
looked  about  anxiously  to  identify  the 
spot.  When  she  saw  the  summer- 
house  and  one  or  two  other  land- 
marks of  which  she  was  in  search 
her  face  grew  brilliant  with  satisfac- 
tion ;  then  as  quickly  tears  came  into 
her  eyes.  Johnny-boy,  seeing  this 
grand  and  pretty  lady  in  tears,  looked 
at  her  in  astonishment.  His  glance 
aside  was  unfortunate,  since  his 
treasured  balloon  took  immediate  oc- 
casion to  elude  his  grasp  and  speed 
away  higher,  driven  by  the  breeze. 
His  look  of  despair,  seen  only  by  the 
newcomer,  caused  her  to  drop  on  her 
knees  beside  him  and  put  an  arm 
around  his  shoulder. 


•'Don't  cry,  little  man,"  she  said, 
soothingly. 

**  It  wuz  my  blune  !"  wailed  Johnny, 
'*  the  first  lever  had!" 

"But  you  can  get  another.  My 
balloon  went  up  long  ago,  and  I 
couldn't,"  she  said,  slipping  into  his 
hand  a  silver  piece  that  brought  joy 
to  his  face. 

'*Say,  this'll  buy  two  blunes,  an' 
I'll  bring  you  one,  lady,"  he  ob- 
served, clattering  off  in  pursuit  of  a 
vender. 

The  lady  smiled,  and  her  smile  was 
reflected  in  the  eyes  of  the  pretty 
girl  with  the  picture-hat,  whom  the 
sound  of  Johnny-boy's  wailing  had 
brought  back  to  the  spot. 

"Thank  you  for  relieving  our  lit- 
tle chap's  trouble  so  promptly,"  said 
Miss  Lina  Thurston,  secretary  of  the 
Little  Wings  Club  to  the  stranger, 
whom  she  at  once  recognized  as  of 
her  own  station.  **  I  have  done  noth- 
ing for  hours,  it  seems  to  me,  but  re- 
dress wrongs  and  soothe  grievances. 
It's  a  little  world  in  miniature,  this 
May  party  of  ours.  " 

"You  represent  the  Little  Wings 
Club?" 

"Yes,  I'm  its  unworthy  secretary. 
To-day  we  flatter  ourselves  we  are  a 
distinct  success.  No  little  boy  has  as 
yet  broken  or  sprained  any  part  of  his 
anatomy,  there  have  been  only  three 
fights,  and  no  little  girl  has  insisted 
on  going  home.  " 

"From  what  do  you  derive  your 
name,  if  I  may  ask?" 

"A  fancy  of  one  of  our  vice-presi- 
dents. Miss  Gladys  Lorimer " 

"Ah!"  said  the  strange  lady,  with 
a  sudden  indrawing  of  the  breath. 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  are  you 
ill?"  asked  Miss  Thurston,  kindly. 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  and  sit 
a  while  in  âiat  little  summerhotise, 
and  look  on  at  our  fun?" 

"  It's  nothing  but  the  first  heat  of 
Summer.  You  were  going  on  to  tell 
me  more  about  your  club  and  its  vice- 
president." 

"She  selected  for  our  motto  the 
lines: 

Little  things  on  little  wings 
Bear  little  souls  to  heaven. 
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Rather  nice,  isn't  it?  You  know 
onr  association  is  called  a  fashionable 
fad,  but " 

**  And  Miss  Lorimer  is  fond  of  char- 
itable work?  Is  she  strong  enough  to 
do  it— does  she  run  no  risks  in  the 
quarters  of  the  town  where  these 
children  live?" 

**You  know  her,  then?"  began 
Lina,  when  a  small  girl  coming  to- 
ward her  engaged  her  attention. 

**  Miss  Thurston,  Tommy's  pinched 
me,  and  took  away  my  orange." 

"Coming,  Katy!  Duty  calls,  so  I 
must  run  away.  If  you  stop  awhile 
you'll  see  them  crown  the  queen,"  she 
added,  with  a  friendly  nod  of  adieu. 

Marian,  left  again  alone,  looked 
about  her  nervously. 

**  It  is  almost  time  for  Agnes,"  she 
thought,  trying  to  still  her  beating 
heart  by  pressing  her  gloved  hand 
over  it. 

A  young  man,  very  pleasant  of  face 
and  near-sighted,  came  out  of  a  thicket 
of  shrubbery  and  stopped  before  her, 
taking  oS  his  hat. 

*'  I  beg  pardon,  but  are  you  one  of 
the  committee?"  he  said,  in  rather  a 
helpless  tone. 

•*No;  but  can  I  be  of  use?"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Hatch. 

"Thanks,  ever  so  much.  There's 
a  little  Roumanian  girl  over  there  sit- 
ting glued  to  the  ground,  howling 
dreadfully,  and  won't  tell  what's  the 
matter.  What  on  earth  shall  I  do 
with  her?" 

Miss  Thurston,  executing  one  of  her 
swallow  dips  about  the  crowd,  here 
returned  to  the  relief. 

**  Stay  by  her,  Fred,  and  comfort 
her.  It's  your  duty  as  first  vice- 
president,"  she  exclaimed,  mischiev- 
ously. 

**  Oh,  I  say,"  answered  Fred,  visibly 
exhilarated  by  her  presence.  "  I  can 
do  it  fast  enough  if  you  keep  me  com- 
pany. '* 

**I  can't,  possibly,"  said  she;  **I'm 
'it'  in  kiss-in-the-ring.  Perhaps 
you'll  change  places  with  me,  though.  " 

**  No,  thanks,"  he  answered,  return- 
ing manfully  to  his  post.  An  organ- 
frr\vA&[  just  then  appearing  with  a 
monkey  created  the  usual  diversion, 


and  in  the  general  sortie  of  the  forces 
to  surround  him,  Marian  was  again 
left  to  her  own  devices. 

**I  am  running  too  great  a  risk," 
she  thought,  ruefully.  **  If  they  knew 
what  I  am  I'd  be  the  hawk  in  the 
dovecote.  But  oh,  what  it  means  to 
me  to  hear  my  darling's  name  spoken 
familiarly  among  them  !"  She  looked 
at  her  watch.  **  Three  minutes  past 
the  hour,  and  Agnes  hasn't  come  !  Oh, 
if  she  should  fail  me!" 

The  next  turn  in  her  walk  to  and  fro 
revealed  hurrying  toward  her  through 
the  crowd  a  plain,  thick-set  old  woman 
with  a  shrewd,  benevolent  face  and 
the  manner  of  a  privileged  upper 
servant  who  is  also  confidante  of  the 
family.  Marian  schooled  herself  to 
resist  the  desperate  impulse  to  throw 
both  arms  around  her,  and  contented 
herself  with  a  long  and  fervent  kiss. 

"Oh,  Agnes,  Agnes,  Agnes!"  she 
repeated,  yearningly.  **How  long 
since  I've  seen  your  dear  old  face!  I'd 
like  to  let  all  the  world  know  what  a 
duck  you  are!" 

**  My  poor  dear,  my  poor  dear,  quiet 
yourself.  Come  in  the  summerhouse 
and  sit  down.  There'll  be  an  officer 
stepping  up  by-and-by  to  see  what  ails 
the  pair  of  us.  There!  there!  Let 
me  look  at  ye,  my  beauty.  Not  much 
changed — ^for  the  better,  if  anything 
— in  looks.  " 

**  Agnes,  is  she  coming?"  demanded 
Marian,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  green- walled  kiosk. 

•*  By-and-by,  Mrs.  Lorimer,  my 
dear.  Ye  have  a  wild  look  in  your 
eyes  ;  ye  must  control  yourself.  " 

**  There,  I'm  controlled,"  said  Mar- 
ian, choking  down  her  emotion.  **I 
feel  as  if  I  could  throw  myself  like 
a  tired  child  into  your  arms,  and  cry 
my  heart  out.  It's  been  so  long, 
Agnes!     I've  been  so  lonesome!" 

•*My  lamb,  I've  never  forgot  ye. 
But  that  I  had  your  child  to  look  after, 
I'd  have  pulled  up  stakes  and  fol- 
lowed ye  to  California.  " 

**  She  needed  you  more  than  I  did. 
I'm  thankful  she  had  you,"  cried 
Marian,  squeezing  the  time-hardened 
hand  under  the  neat  brown  glove. 
**  But  begin,  and  don't  stop.     Tell  me 
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everything  about  her  from  the  time  I 
left  her  until  now." 

**  No,  my  dear,  I  can't,"  said  Agnes, 
mournfully.  **He  wouldn't  let  me 
come  to-day  without  a  solemn  promise 
I  wouldn't  talk  about  the  child.  I 
wasn't  so  much  as  to  answer  a  question 
about  her." 

**  Cruel!  cruel!"  cried  Marian. 
'*  This  is  more  than  I  deserve." 

"  Don't  give  up,  dear.  Think  !  ye 're 
going  to  see  her  in  a  minute  !  That'll 
comfort  ye  a  little,  won't  it?  While 
we're  waiting  tell  me  about  yerself. 
Ye've  found  friends?" 

'*  None  of  my  own  sort,"  she  said, 
sadly. 

**  Ye  haven't  wanted  for  anything?" 

**  You  remember  my  old  knack  at 
making  lampshades  and  painting 
fans?  Well,  I  started  a  little  business, 
in  time  opened  a  place  of  my  own  ;  my 
ideas  *  took,'  and  I've  prospered  fairly 
well.  I  had  laid  up  quite  a  little  capi- 
tal, and  the  thing  was  growing  in  my 
hands.  Two  weeks  ago,  when  I  read 
about  Gladys  going  to  be  married,  the 
terrible  longing  to  see  her  overcame 
me.  I  sold  out  my  business  to  my 
forewoman,  took  all  I  had,  bought 
some  good  clothes  and  started  East." 

**  Heedless  as  ever,  bless  her  heart  !" 
said  Agnes,  surveying  her  companion's 
costume  and  person  admiringly. 
**  Always  had  the  touch  with  every- 
thing she  put  on  !  The  present  madam 
isn't  a  patch  on  ye  for  style.  But 
after  ye've  seen  her,  your  child — 
mum's  the  word,  but  sure  I  can  say 
that — what  are  ye  going  to  do?  How 
in  the  world,  poor  bird,  are  ye  going 
to  live?" 

**God  knows!"  Marian  answered, 
drearily. 

**  Where?"  pursued  the  old  woman, 
anxiously. 

Marian  did  not  speak,  but  made  a 
vague  gesture  outward  with  her 
hands. 

**  I'm  afraid  ye've  done  another  mad 
thing,  my  dear,  to  give  up  a  good  sup- 
port. The  world  isn't  ever  in  a  hurry 
to  help  women  to  help  themselves.  " 

'*  When  was  I  ever  prudent?"  cried 
Mrs.  Hatch.  **  Didn't  money  always 
slip   through    my   fingers  like  water 


through  a  sieve?  But  I  don't  care  for 
anything  now  except  what  I  came  here 
for.  Let  me  see  my  child  just  once, 
and  I'll  begin  life  all  over  again." 

Agnes  stroked  her  hand. 

'*  Poor  child!  poor  child!" 

A  flush  of  pleasure  came  into 
Marian's  cheek. 

'*  It  is  so  sweet,  so  precious,  to  be 
pitied  by  a  true  heart,  "  she  said,  grate- 
fully. *  '  At  this  moment  I  feel  happier 
than  in  years." 

The  two  sat  silent  for  a  little  while,- 
old  Agnes  hampered  by  the  injunc- 
tions laid  upon  her,  Marian  in  a  dream 
of  the  past  evoked  by  her  companion's 
voice  and  touch.  She  was  aroused 
from  it  by  a  little  cry  from  Agnes. 

"There!  there!  She's  coming. 
Look,  dear,  that's  Mrs.  Lorimer's 
victoria." 

Entirely  sheltered  from  observation 
as  she  was,  Marian  could  feast  her 
eyes  to  her  heart's  content  on  the  vi- 
sion pointed  out  to  her.  On  the  rear 
seat  of  the  approaching  carriage,  with 
its  shining  Kentucky  cobs,  two  trim 
men  on  the  box  and  the  Lorimer  crest 
in  silver  everywhere,  sat  an  older 
woman,  on  whom  the  mother's  gaze 
wasted  no  time,  and  a  fair,  youàful 
creature,  who  absorbed  her  attention 
utterly.  Tears  rose  to  Marian's  eyes 
and  for  a  moment  obscured  her  treas- 
ure. Dashing  them  away  impatiently, 
she  looked  again,  and  thanked  God 
when  a  block  in  the  line  of  vehicles 
ahead  kept  the  Lorimer  victoria  longer 
in  her  sight. 

*  *  That  Gladys  !  That  my  nestling, 
whom  I  left  asleep  in  her  crib  .  .  . 
so  tall,  so  beautiful!  .  .  .  Ah, 
God!  Agnes!  She  doesn't  speak 
to  the  Sphinx  woman  any  more 
than  is  needful.  They  aren't  intimate, 
as  mother  and  daughter  should  be. 
Gladys  is  absorbed  on  her  own  ac- 
count. .  .  .  Oh!  I'm  like  a  beg- 
gar staring  at  a  feast.  I  envy  that 
woman  ;  envy  her  horribly.  It  might 
have  been  my  victoria.  How  I  should 
have  gloried  to  be  seen  abroad  with 
my  angel!     .     .     ." 

**  She's  a  fine,  well-grown  guyrl,  and 
a  perfect  lady,  if  I  do  say  it,"an- 
SWÇrçd  Agnes,  complacently. 
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"  These  tears  again  !  They  must  go. 
I  must  see  her  every  second  of  the 
time  allowed  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Hatch,  desperately  shaking  her  head 
to  rid  herself  of  the  fresh  gathered 
mists  before  her  vision.  **  Agnes, 
they're  going!  .  .  .  Oh,  God!  she 
must  not  leave  me  unsatisfied.  Agnes, 
the  time's  too  short  for  the  mother 
that  gave  her  birth.  " 

"  They're  only  going  to  stop  a  little 
way  ahead,  and  the  child  will  get  out 
to  join  her  friends,"  said  Agnes,  pass- 
ing a  stout  arm  around  the  agonized 
creature.  Her  own  old  eyes  could  see 
nothing  for  their  quick  response  to 
the  mother's  yearning. 

While  Marian  sat  in  the  arbor,  pay- 
ing in  that  brief  space  of  time  the 
bitter  price  of  her  misdoing  as  she 
had  not  done  in  all  the  years  of  her 
exile,  Mrs.  Lorimer's  voice  was  up- 
lifted in  exhortation  to  Marian's  child  : 

•*  Gladys,  I  have  really  no  patience 
with  this  club  business  of  yours!  I 
hesitate  greatly  to  leave  you  among 
the  rabble  of  children  from  the  East- 
side.  You'll  get  some  disease,  I'm 
certain,  and  this  is  no  time  for  you  to 
make  experiments  with  your  health.  " 

"  I  promised  them  to  come, 
mamma,"  answered  the  girl,  gently; 
"but,  of  course,  if  you  don't  wish  it  I 
won't  stop." 

**  I  should  think  your  subscription 
was  enough,  and  I  would  give  some- 
thing over.  However,  since  I  see 
Miss  Thurston  and  Dolly  Gay  and 
Mrs.  Brenton  are  there,  I  suppose  you 
may  venture  for  a  little  while.  Only 
until  I  go  around  the  drive,  remem- 
ber!" 

The  victoria  had  halted,  and  Gladys, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  natty 
groom,  had  set  one  slender  foot  on  the 
asphalt.  At  sight  of  her,  the  children, 
evident  adorers  of  their  young  vice- 
president,  broke  bounds  and  swarmed 
down  to  the  driveway,  followed  by 
the  young  ladies  who  had  them  in 
charge.  There  was  no  holding  back. 
Gladys  was  surrounded,  captured, 
coaxed  to  play  wolf.  A  deafening 
clamor  filled  the  air.  All  the  passers- 
by  smiled  indulgently,  for  this  was  the 
children's  day  in  Central  Park. 


As  her  conquerors  carried  the  young 
girl  ofiE  to  the  green  slope  from  which 
their  Maypole  soared  aloft,  and  Mrs. 
Lorimer,  with  many  jingling  chains, 
drove  reluctantly  away,  Marian  Hatch 
made  a  movement  to  run  out  of  her 
hiding  place,  but  was  arrested  by  the 
reproving  glance  of  her  comrade. 

"Mrs.  Lorimer,  my  dear — for,  God 
save  us,  I  can't  be  calling  ye  by  the 
name  ye  give  yerself — think  what 
ye're  about." 

"You're  right,  Agnes,"  she  said, 
falling  back  on  the  bench.  "Oh, 
she  is  coming  back  this  way." 

"Keep  quiet,  ma'am,  and  there'll 
be  something  to  reward  ye.  I  wasn't 
to  mention  names,  but  I'll  leave  ye  to 
guess  who  it  is  my  young  lady  has 
spied  walking  down  that  path  that 
crosses  below  us.  Who  is  it  she'd  run 
to  meet  like  that,  if  not  her  future  hus- 
band, bless  her  soul!" 

Agnes,  brimming  with  pride  and 
importance,  indicated  by  a  gesture  the 
direction  in  which  she  desired  Marian 
to  look,  and  the  latter,  with  eagerness 
and  jealousy  combined,  turned  to  be- 
hold— ^Jack  Adrian  ! 

Jack  Adrian,  to  whom  her  child 
fluttered  like  a  homing  pigeon — ^Jack 
Adrian,  between  whom  and  herself 
she  had  voluntarily  opened  the  gulf 
of  separation! 

How  could  she  have  dreamed  that 
this  comrade  of  her  later  days,  this 
man  whose  honest  belief  in  her  had 
been  like  a  spring  in  the  desert  of  her 
life,  this  fond  lover,  who  had  yet  made 
her  feel  the  bitter  sense  of  her  unfit- 
ness to  be  spoken  to  about  his  be- 
trothed, was  the  master  of  Gladys's 
destiny? 

As  she  stood  staring  at  the  two  with 
startled  eyes,  they  remained  for  a  mo- 
ment so  near  her  on  the  path  below 
she  could  not  but  hear  their  talk, 
simple  in  phrasing,  but  freighted  with 
the  intonation  of  happy  lovers. 

"I  was  so  afraid — "  Gladys  be- 
gan. 

"  Afraid  of  what?"  he  asked,  look- 
ing into  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  that  I  shouldn't  be  let  stop— 
and  then  that  you  wouldn't  get  here," 
she  said,  blushing  under  his  gaze. 
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**I  only  came  to  say  I  couldn't 
come,"  he  answered,  laughing,  **and 
to  get  this  look  at  you  to  carry  me  on 
till  evening.  " 

**  Foolish  boy!  All  that  long  way 
up-town  for  me?'* 

**  No,  for  the  club,  if  you  like  that 
better." 

'*  Come,  then,  you  must  show  your- 
self for  a  minute.  Too  bad!  There's 
mamma  in  the  victoria,  coming 
back." 

**Soon  there'll  be  no  mamma  to 
come  between  us,"  he  said,  smiling. 
**ril  chaperon  you,  and  you'll  chap- 
eron Dolly  and  Lina,  you  see.  " 

•*  That  will  be  such  fun  !  But  really. 
Jack,  I'm  ashamed  of  speaking  so  about 
Mrs.  Lorimer.  She  has  done  her  best 
for  me,  I'm  sure." 

**  But  her  best  is  oppressive,  as  we 
know." 

**  If  she  were  my  own,  my  very  own 
mother,  I  shouldn't  feel  so,"  the  girl 
said,  with  a  sigh.  They  had  started 
to  walk  back  to  rejoin  the  little  group 
around  the  Maypole,  and,  in  passing, 
Gladys's  voice  came  to  her  mother's 
ear  so  distinctly  that  the  listening 
woman  involuntarily  stretched  out  her 
arms  in  answer. 

But  the  voices  passed,  receded,  and 
directly  afterward  she  saw  Mrs. 
Lorimer  drive  up,  reclaim  her  com- 
panion, greet  Adrian  with  eflEusive 
graciousness  as  he  put  Gladys  into 
her  place,  and  sit  waving  exagger- 
ated farewells  to  the  rest  of  the  club 
committee  assembled  on  the  knoll 
above.  Whatever  might  be  the 
measure  of  regard  cherished  by 
Gladys's  friends  for  her  stepmother, 
they  omitted  none  of  the  forms  of  re- 
spectful salutation  in  her  direction. 
The  stir  of  rebellion  against  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  made  Marian  sick 
and  cold.  The  horrible  difference 
between  the  lots  of  the  two  women — 
one  of  whom  had  sinned  and  accepted 
the  consequence,  the  other,  having 
sinned  equally,  yet  successfully  hid- 
den her  secret — smote  her  poignantly. 
For  a  moment  her  sense  of  the  in- 
justice of  Fate  obscured  even  her 
feeling  for  her  child. 

But  when  the  footman  sprang  up 


beside  the  coachman,  and  the  victoria 
with  the  Lorimer  crest  and  liveries 
was  under  way;  while  Jack  Adrian 
stood,  hat  in  hand,  smiling  at  Gladys, 
who  looked  back  at  him  with  the  in- 
nocent, happy  expression  of  a  young 
child  that  has  gained  its  heart's  de- 
sire— then  a  realization  of  what  she 
was  losing  came  to  Marian. 

"My  child!  my  child!  my  child!" 
was  all  she  could  say.  But  the  look 
in  her  face  alarmed  Agnes  more 
than  anything  that  had  gone  before. 
It  was  plain  that  the  poor  woman  was 
tried  beyond  endurance  and  hardly  re- 
sponsible for  anything  she  might  do. 
She  suddenly  ran  out  of  the  sununer- 
house,  Agnes  clutching  her  and 
pleading  with  her  to  remain  until 
under  self-control. 

**  Agnes,  you  don't  understand," 
she  exclaimed.  "  It's  the  last  time  I 
shall  see  her!  I  have  looked  my  last 
upon  my  child!  Would  you  not  pity 
any  mother  who  was  turning  away 
from  her  child's  grave?" 

The  nurse,  seeing  her  thus  half- 
distraught,  clasped  her  hands,  praying 
for  the  interposition  of  Christ  and 
Mary  to  save  the  poor  soul  from  some 
desperate  act.  And  just  then,  straight 
along  the  path  into  which  Marian  had 
strayed,  came  Adrian,  hurrying  back 
to  his  day's  work,  in  which  the  meet- 
ing with  Gladys  had  been  a  sunny 
episode. 

As  Mrs.  Hatch  beheld  him  the  full 
meaning  of  their  relative  positions 
flashed  through  her  mind,  arousing 
the  desire  to  shelter  Gladys  at  afl 
hazards  by  concealing  their  relation- 
ship. 

•*I  have  been  mad;  now  I  am 
sane,"  she  said,  marshaling  her 
nerve  forces  to  guide  her  in  the 
inevitable  meeting.  Adrian,  when 
he  saw  Mrs.  Hatch  standing  there 
before  him,  holding  out  her  hand  as 
she  would  have  done  at  any  time  dur- 
ing their  recent  friendly  companion- 
ship, was  not  glad  of  the  encounter. 
She  came  too  suddenly  into  the  arena 
of  thoughts  fully  filled  with  his  love 
and  eager  anticipations  of  soon  having 
Gladys  to  himself.  Since  they  had 
parted,  the  day  before,  he  had  re- 
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verted  to  her  more  than  once,  with 
mingled  feelings.  If,  when  they  had 
arrived  together  in  New  York,  any- 
one authorized  to  do  so  had  asked  him 
who,  critically  speaking,  was  the  most 
fascinating  woman  he  had  ever  met, 
he  would  have  answered,  Mrs.  Hatch. 
She  had  piqued,  entertained,  charmed 
him  during  the  days  of  their  enforced 
companionship  on  the  Pullman  car. 
But  there  had  been  no  disloyalty  to 
Gladys  in  that  admiration.  He  had 
always  kept  this  dear  little  guileless 
love  of  his  in  a  walled  garden  in  his 
thoughts. 

Marian's  sad  story,  her  impulsive 
confidence,  the  glimpse  she  had  given 
him  of  her  hapless  life,  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  excited  his  loyal  sympathy. 
But  after  he  had  gone  out  of  her  im- 
pelling presence,  the  natural  revulsion 
had  come.  He  wanted  no  more  of  a 
woman  whose  history  was  inscribed 
upon  such  a  scroll.  At  present,  all 
his  ideas  were  tinged  with  rose  color, 
his  hopes  and  manly  ambitions  fixed 
on  home  and  hearthside,  wife  and 
children,  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
tie.  He  wanted  nothing  in  common 
with  one  who  had,  whatever  her  temp- 
tation, in  her  own  case  deliberately 
dragged  in  the  dust  the  fair  fabric  of 
marital  honor.  The  more  he  reflect- 
ed on  such  as  Gladys,  the  more  repel- 
lent seemed  such  as  Mrs.  Hatch.  If  ever 
he  should  meet  the  poor  woman  again, 
he  would  not  stay  his  hand  from  doing 
her  a  service  ;  but  just  now  he  did  not 
want  her  in  Gladys's  kingdom — em- 
phatically not! 

He  lifted  his  hat,  and  spoke  to  her 
pleasantly,  forcing  himself  to  pause 
for  a  moment  and  express  the  hope 
that  she  was  feeling  better  than  yes- 
terday and  enjoying  the  open  air, 
adding  his  wish  that  she  might  have 
had  good  news. 

••  Yes,  I  have  had  good  news — of  a 
sort,"  she  said,  smiling,  under  her 
veil,  so  that  he  felt  quite  relieved 
regarding  her. 

"  My  best  congratulations, "he  said, 
hurriedly;  "and  you  won't  mind  my 
leaving  you  in  rather  a  hasty  fashion? 
The  truth  is,  I  have  no  right  to  be 
here  now.     A  business   appointment 


of  some  importance  awaits  me  at  my 
office." 

**  Don't  let  me  keep  you.  Good- 
bye," she  said,  brightly,  and  again  their 
hands  met  and  parted. 

For  days  Marian  had  been  feeding 
on  his  comradeship.  Their  exchange 
of  ideas  had  been  intimate  and  con- 
tinued. She  had  recognized  her  power 
over  him,  and  rejoiced  in  it  in  true 
womanly  fashion.  Now  that  power 
had  vanished  utterly.  She  herself  had 
destroyed  it.  Her  quick  intuition 
read  in  his  mind  relief  to  be  rid  of 
her. 

And  worst  of  all,  he  was  to  be  the 
husband  of  her  child.  But  she  had 
not  betrayed  herself!  Thank  heaven 
for  that! 

Old  Agnes,  coming  up  to  her,  did 
not  hide  her  surprise  at  what  she  had 
witnessed. 

**  My  dear,  I  am  that  taken  aback — 
who'd  have  thought  ye  knew  my 
young  lady's  sweetheart!"  she  said, 
wonder  puckering  her  face. 

**  I  know  him,  but  he  does  not  sup- 
pose that  I  ever  laid  eyes  on  Gladys," 
Marian  hastened  to  explain. 

•*And  ye're  satisfied  with  her 
choice?  He's  rich  and  a  grand  fam- 
ily, too,  they  say,  and  a  high  educa- 
tion, and  a  bonny  lad  to  look  at,  don't 
ye  think?" 

**  Yes,  Agnes.  I  think  so.  Gladys 
is  luckier  than  ever  her  mother 
was,  for  he  is  all  you  have  said, 
and  .  .  .  good.  He'll  never  let 
harm  come  near  her." 

'*Mrs.  Lorimer,  my  dear,  ye  are 
getting  white.  Come  back  into  the 
summerhouse  and  sit  down  and  use 
my  salts.  " 

•*  Don't  call  me  that!  Call  me  Mrs. 
Hatch.  It's  all  I've  a  right  to.  Oh, 
Agnes,  my  heart  is  breaking!" 

**  That's  right,  cry  it  out,  my  dearie. 
I'm  only  allowed  an  hour  with  ye, 
but  I  do  hate  to  go  and  leave  ye. 
There's  a  bit  of  time  yet." 

'*  Agnes,  don't  forsake  me!  I  feel 
•  as  if  I  were  on  a  wreck,  and  you  in  the 
last  lifeboat,  leaving  it  without  me." 

**My  lamb!  my  poor,  sorrowing 
lamb!"  muttered  the  old  woman, 
drying  her  eyes. 
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Marian  seized  her  arm  and  said 
fiercely  in  her  ear: 

'*  Agnes,  if  I  die  for  it,  I  must  see 
her  nearer.  " 

**WhatcanI  do,  dearie?  Ye  told 
the  lawyer  if  ye  saw  her  once  'twould 
do  ye." 

**  What  do  lawyers  know  about  a 
mother's  heart?"  she  cried.  "  I  said 
so,  and  I  meant  it  ;  but  this  glimpse  of 
her  has  aroused  within  me  a  passion  of 
longing  to  be  close  to  her,  to  speak  to 
her,  no  matter  how  or  where.  Just 
think  of  all  the  years  I  missed — all 
those  baby  years  of  her  precious  life  ! 
I  can't  get  them  back.  No  matter 
what  I  do,  I  can't  get  them  back.  It 
always  drove  me  crazy  when  I  sat 
working — ^the  thought  of  what  I  was 
missing!  I  love  children  with  their 
little  nestling  hands  and  trustful 
touches,  .  .  .  and  I  left  my  own 
to  strangers!  Agnes,  you  know  what 
I  must  be  feeling.  She's  mine,  mine! 
spite  of  all,  she's  mine!  God  gave 
her  to  me.  We  oughtn't  to  be  sepa- 
rated, any  more  than  flesh  from  blood. 
Oh  !  I  could  fight  like  a  tigress  to  hold 
her  one  moment  in  my  arms." 

While  she  paused,  drawing  long 
breaths  of  pain,  the  children  away 
over  by  the  Maypole  began  to  sing. 

**  Listen  to  them.  They  do  that  to 
mock  me,  Agnes,  "  she  exclaimed. 

**  There,  there,"  began  Agnes,  pat- 
ting her  hand  soothingly  ;  and  insensi- 
bly Marian's  heart  opened  to  the  com- 
fort of  her  touch.  When  she  could 
speak  more  coherently  she  faced  the 
old  nurse  with  imploring  eyes. 

"  Help  me,  Agnes.  If  you  want  to 
die  happy  think  of  some  way  in  which 
I  can  get  near  my  child — ^touch  her 
dress,  even.  When  she  goes  to  her 
husband  my  last  chance  will  be  gone. 
He  won't  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
meet  her^  even  though  he  doesn't 
know  my  claim  on  her.  You  are  my 
one  hope.  Think,  invent  some  way 
to  get  me  inside  that  house.  " 

Agnes  sat  up,  alarmed. 

**  Inside  that  house,  dearie?  It's 
not  to  be  thought  of." 

**  I  want  to  see  her  amid  her  bridal 
preparations,  to  carry  away  some  little 
pictures  of  her  innocent  maidenhood, 


to  photograph  her  on  my  memory  be- 
fore she  becomes  a  wife  and  mother^ 
when  I  shall  never  dare  intrude  on 
her  again.  Oh,  Agnes!  it's  as  if  I 
stood  stretching  out  my  hands  to  you 
to  keep  me  from  falling  into  a  pit." 

**  How  can  I,  child?  It's  as  much 
as  my  place  is  worth  ;  but  I  don't  mind 
that.  When  she  goes  the  light  of  that 
house  is  snuffed  out,  sure.  " 

**  Couldn't  I  come  there  carrying 
something  that's  expected  for  the  wed- 
ding?" cried  Marian,  her  fancy  leap- 
ing over  all  dangers  and  difficulties. 

**Ye  were  always  such  a  one  for 
ideas,  an'  no  fear  in  your  body,"  said 
the  nurse,  irresolute,  sorely  tempted, 
yet  following  Marian's  lead,  as  had 
always  everyone  who  came  within  the 
sphere  of  her  influence. 

**  Think,  Agnes;  think!" 

*  *  There's  the  wedding  gown  to  come 
home  to-morrow  from  Madame  Col- 
lette's.  There's  nothing  to  prevent  me 
fetching  it  away  in  a  cab.  The 
madame  knows  me  well,  and  that  I've 
waited  on  my  young  lady  there  at 
all  her  fittings.  Then,  if  I  had  ye 
in  the  cab — ^but  oh,  no,  child!  what 
am  I  dreamin'  of!" 

**  Who's  afraid,  Agnes?"  exclaimed 
her  fellow-conspirator,  joyfully.  "  It 
strikes  me  that's  a  perfectly  feasible 
idea.  I  wait  in  the  cab  at  CoUette's 
till  you  come  out  with  the  box;  we 
drive  to  Mr.  Lorimer's  house;  you  go 
in  at  the  basement  door,  while  I  pre- 
sent myself  boldly  at  the  front  door, 
with  the  box,  as  a  woman  from  the 
dressmaker.  What  could  be  plainer 
sailing?  You  wash  your  hands  of  me, 
and  leave  me  to  do  the  rest." 

**No,  no,  dearie;  it  won't  do,"  de- 
clared Agnes,  in  a  discouraged  tone. 
•'  The  risk's  too  great." 

"  There  are  none  of  my  old  servants 
there  except  yourself?" 

*'  No,  ma'am,  not  one.  The  master 
took  good  care  of  that.  There  ain't 
one  of  these  we  have  now  ever  heard 
of  the  first  Mrs.  Lorimer.  But  if  ye 
met  him  or  her!    Just  think  of  it!" 

"Agnes,  I  take  the  risk,  I  tell  you," 
exclaimed  Marian,  her  voice  sharp 
with  eagerness. 

There  was  another  long  pause,  filled 
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in  by  the  sound  of  the  children's 
singing. 

**Well,  Agnes?"  Marian  said  at 
last. 

"  I  can't,  I  tell  ye.  I  don't  dare  /" 
said  the  woman,  stubbornly. 

Marian  drew  back  with  a  quick, 
despairing  gesture.  **Then  I'll  end 
my  bother  some  other  way,"  she  said, 
in  a  sombre  whisper. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,  whatever  are 
ye  hinting  at?"  cried  the  alarmed 
nurse. 

"  It  would  really  be  the  best  way," 
answered  Mrs.  Hatch,  gaining  com- 
posure as  she  went  on.  **  Often  and 
often  I've  thought  of  it,  but  I  wanted 
to  live  till  I'd  seen  her.  Now  that 
I've  seen  her,  for  God's  sake  tell  me 
what  you  think  I've  got  to  hang  on 
for?  Listen,  Agnes.  I've  been  con- 
scious lately,  more  than  once,  of  a 
pain  like  an  iron  band  across  my  heart 
I  saw  a  doctor  in  San  Francisco,  and 
he  tried  to  dress  his  verdict  in  sooth- 
ing words,  but  I  know  what's  here.  " 
She  held  her  hand  against  her  side. 
**A  sudden  joy,  a  sudden  sorrow, 
.  .  .  and  I  may  go.  No  pain  par- 
ticularly, I  believe,  so  it's  worth  wait- 
ing for.  But  life's  been  so  hard  on 
me,  Agnes,  so  unusually  inclined  to 
pull  me  up  by  the  checkrein  at  every 
turn  that,  a  little  time  ago  I  formed 
the  habit  of  carrying  around  with  me 
something  of  which  it  would  be  con- 
venient and  simple  for  me  to  be  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  an  overdose, 
.  •  .  after  making  arrangements 
for  a  decent  ending  and  a  paragraph 
in  the  newspapers  that  will  not  com- 
promise anybody." 

*•  Mrs.  Lorimer,  ye'd  never  mean 
it!" 

**Yes,  Agnes;  and  what  is  more, 
I'll  do  it  now  if  you  refuse  me  the  last 
desperate  chance  I  have  to  see  my 
child  again.  You  know  I  generally 
keep  my  word." 

**Oh!  ye  poor  thing,  don't  ye  see 
my  heart's  bleeding  for  ye?"  cried 
Agnes.  **It  ain't  threats,  however 
dreadful,  as  would  drive  me  against 
my  duty.  It's  pity  for  ye  that's  chok- 
ing me.  I  just  feel,  if  ye  went  away 
and   never   saw   her   more,    that    I 


couldn't  sleep  o'  nights.  If  I  could 
only  be  sure  of  ye  controlling  your- 
self  " 

**  Try  me,"  said  Marian. 

**  Ye  know  'twould  be  awful  if  he 
found  us  out.  That  wouldn't  move 
ye  a  mite,  but  if  'twas  known  on  the 
poor  child " 

"Don't  you  feel  that  she's  what 
would  keep  me  acting  my  part  to  the 
bitter  end?"  pleaded  the  mother. 

**  I  never  was  so  put  about  in  all 
my  bom  days — ^never,  never!"  cried 
Agnes. 

A  gleam  of  old-time  mirth  flashed 
into  Marian's  eyes — always  it  had 
been  Agnes's  habit  to  sound  a  last 
protest  in  these  words  before  yielding 
to  demands  on  her  in  the  nursery. 

**  The  saints  forgive  me  if  I'm  sin- 
nin'  to  save  a  poor  mother's  heart 
from  breakin'!"  added  the  old  woman, 
tears  raining  down  her  cheeks. 

Marian's  face  became  radiant.  In 
the  reaction  from  despair  to  respite, 
her  nature,  all  extremes,  sprang  up 
the  gamut  of  hope  as  though  she  had 
never  known  a  rebuflE  of  fate.  Youth 
came  back  to  her  starry  eyes,  bloomed 
on  her  cheeks,  laughed  on  her  vivid 
lips.  As  the  nurse,  almost  terrified 
by  the  sudden  change,  looked  at  her, 
beseeching  her  to  go  no  further,  Mrs. 
Hatch  sprang  to  her  feet  and  clapped 
her  hands  in  joy. 

At  that  moment  a  little  band  of 
children,  shut  out  by  numbers  from 
the  Maypole  ring  on  the  slope  above, 
and  including  Johnny-boy,  came 
scampering  down  to  find  a  level  place 
for  a  dance  on  their  own  account. 
Wild  with  hysterical  delight,  Marian 
darted  out  to  direct  their  revels,  and 
finally,  amid  their  screams  of  pleasure, 
joined  hands  in  their  circle,  dancing 
gaily  and  gracefully  till  they  were  out 
of  breath. 

IV 

Jack  Adrian  sat  in  the  morning- 
room  of  his  future  father-in-law's 
house,  in  close  conversation  with  that 
astute  gentleman,  who,  for  purposes 
of  his  own,  had  preferred  to  give  their 
talk  an  air  of  intimacy  and  domesticity 
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by  selecting  for  it  this  familiar  place 
rather  than  the  formal  precincts  of  the 
library.  Here,  during  their  engage- 
ment, the  lovers  had  been  wont,  to 
retreat  from  fear  of  interruption  be- 
low stairs;  here  breathed  a  thousand 
softening  voices  of  their  past.  But  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  plans,  the 
young  man's  face  wore  no  mild  or 
placable  expression.  His  brow  was 
knit,  his  head  was  bowed  on  his 
hand,  he  bore  every  appearance  of 
one  who  has  just  received  an 
appreciable  shock.'  Lorimer,  on  his 
side,  was  visibly  nervous  and  full  of 
an  anxiety  he  masked  as  best  he 
might.  He  sat  in  an  armchair,  twist- 
ing a  papercutter  made  of  carved 
ivory,  until  it  snapped  and  was  tossed 
away  impatiently. 

The  room  was  one  of  those  luxuri- 
ously fitted  quarters  of  a  modem  es- 
tablishment, where,  at  odd  moments, 
the  family  is  wont  to  rendezvous  and 
the  ladies  sit  note-writing,  gossiping 
and  toying  with  Penelope  webs  of 
needlework.  A  deep  bay  window 
in  the  front,  through  whose  liberal 
panes  were  revealed  glimpses  of  the 
Park  across  the  Avenue,  was  so 
screened  and  latticed  with  growing 
vines  and  big-leafed  plants  as  to  form 
a  bowery  retreat. 

Couches  and  fauteuils  of  old  rose 
velvet,  cushioned  abundantly,  were 
arranged  to  hold  their  sitters  prisoner, 
since  at  the  elbows  stood  little 
tables  with  electric  reading  lamps, 
laden  with  the  newest  books  and 
periodicals. 

A  large  table  in  the  centre  bore 
writing  implements  of  silver,  candle- 
sticks, papercases,  bookracks  and 
framed  photographs  without  end, 
with  tall  silver  and  crystal  vases  con- 
taining red  roses  and  white  lilac. 
Low  bookcases  ran  around  walls 
hung  with  greenish  brocaded  stuff 
and  adorned  with  watercolors  and 
choice  etchings  and  engravings. 

To  Jack  the  whole  of  the  large, 
bright,  joyous-looking  room  was  so 
eloquent  of  his  ladylove  he  could  not 
bear  now  to  look  around  him,  carry- 
ing the  new  thoughts  of  her  re- 
cently imparted  to  his  mind.     The 


voice  of  Mr.  Lorimer  grated  on  him 
as  it  had  never  done  before,  when 
after  a  brief  silence  he  again  began  to 
speak: 

**  And  there,  my  dear  Jack,  is  my 
version  of  the  story  Cleave  broached 
to  you  last  night;  an  unpleasant  one, 
I  grant,  for  a  man  to  hear  on  the  eve 
of  his  marriage,  but — "  he  shrugged 
elaborately — *' what  would  you  have? 
Everybody  nowadays  has  some  sort 
of  a  shilling  shocker  in  his  family. 
Suppose  the  closet  doors  of  most  people 
we  know  were  to  suddenly  spring  open 
and  the  hidden  skeletons  pop  out!  By 

Jove,  we*d  have  a  grisly  time  of  it! 
magine  them  meeting  on  common 
ground  for  a  witches'  Sabbath!  The 
unmentionable  wife  or  sister  or  daugh- 
ter joining  hands  with  the  son  or  hus- 
band or  brother  who's  forty  fathom 
deep  with  an  ugly  scandal  tied  to  his 
neck  like  a  stone  to  a  drowned  dog! 
Come,  cheer  up,  old  chap!  This'll 
never  make  any  difference  to  you. 
The  woman's  bound  to  keep  dark. 
She  hasn't  a  ghost  of  a  show  among 
people  who  used  to  know  her.  Be- 
sides, she's  been  mum  so  long  there's 
nothing  to  fear  from  her  now." 

**Not  while  Gladys  remained  with 
you,  perhaps;  but  the  change  of  estate 
may  be  a  temptation.  However,  that's 
not  the  only  thing.  It's  that  I  can't 
bear  to  associate  the  thought  of  such 
a  loathsome  thing  with  Gladys— with 
my  wife." 

**  There  spoke  the  son  of  your  Puri- 
tan forebears,"  said  Lorimer,  with  a 
short  laugh.  **  It  won't  do — ^wearing 
that  buff  jerkin  in  a  society  like  ours. 
Put  it  off,  my  lad— put  it  off!  But 
this  much  I  can  assure  you — ^the 
child  you're  marrying  inherits  little 
from  her  mother.  She  is  gentle,  lov- 
ing, well-balanced,  self-controlled,  as 
straight  as  a  string  and  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  If  it  had  been  my  luck  to  get 
one  of  that  kind  in  my  first  venture, 
I'd  not  have  had  this  cursed  story  to 
tell  you  now.  " 

**Mr.  Lorimer — ^pardon  me,"  said 
Adrian,  in  his  intense  fashion;  "did 
you  give  that  unfortunate  woman  the 
benefit  of  every  doubt?" 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  have  her  letter 
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owning  tip  to  the  whole  thing?"  ex- 
claimed Lorimer,  irritably.  **  *  What's 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander  '  was  the  intent  of  her  lady- 
like experiment." 

"  I  know.  Mr.  Cleave  gave  me  a 
copy  of  it  to  read,"  said  Adrian, 
flinching.  "  But  it  struck  me  as  the 
wail  of  one  hardly  responsible  for  her 
actions — ^half -crazed  by  jealousy." 

"Come,  come,  Adrian,  you  are  a 
man  of  the  world.  You  must  see 
if  we  judged  women  by  our  stand- 
ard, domestic  life  would  go  to  smash 
utterly.  Her  case  was  fairly  tried  by 
the  best  talent  in  the  land,  and  went 
against  her  from  the  first.  The  read- 
ing of  that  letter  before  the  referee 
made  tatters  of  her  reputation.  She 
seemed  to  be  dazed,  offered  almost  no 
defense,  slunk  away  into  hiding,  and 
has  stayed  there  till  now.  No,  Jack, 
no  weakening  to  her.  My  motto  is, 
if  a  woman  once  does  wrong,  believe 
the  worst  of  her,  and  throw  her  over- 
hoard.  However,  I've  got  the  law 
with  me,  and  on  that  I  stand." 

"It  is  all  abhorrent  to  me,"  an- 
swered Adrian,  gloomily.  **I  think, 
if  you  please,  we  will  never  dig  up 
this  matter  again." 

"Agreed!"  exclaimed  Lorimer, 
with  a  look  of  relief.  "I  am  glad 
to  have  done  with  it.  Let  us  have  a 
brandy  to  take  the  taste  of  the  resur- 
rection business  out  of  our  mouths.  " 

He  gave  an  order  to  a  servant  who 
appeared  in  answer  to  his  ring,  mean- 
while watching  Adrian  narrowly  and 
with  evident  nervousness.  After  he 
had  partaken,  alone,  of  a  liberal  por- 
tion of  the  contents  of  a  small  ca- 
rafe, his  spirits  seemed  to  rebound. 

"  I'm  doubly  glad,  my  dear  boy," 
he  said,  "that  you  agree  with  Cleave 
and  mie  this  most  regrettable  matter 
should  not  be  mentioned  to  your  excel- 
lent father  and  mother." 

"  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  un- 
fortunate than  to  do  so.  If  know  they 
must,  let  it  be  later  on.  Now,  I  con- 
ceive my  duty  to  shelter  Gladys  to  be 
higher  than  that  of  letting  them  know 
the  truth." 

"Nobly  said!"  exclaimed  Lorimer, 
his  eyes  flashing  satisfaction. 


"  I  hardly  think  you  could  realize 
the  consequences  were  I  to  speak 
now." 

Lorimer  coughed.  In  his  heart  he 
felt  that  he  realized  them  thoroughly. 
"Old  school  Blue  Lights,  eh?"  he 
said,  attempting  jocularity.  "  They 
might,  in  plain  words,  be  inclined  to 
kick  against  the  match." 

"  They  would  certainly  oppose  it, 
and  withdraw  their  countenance," 
said  Adrian,  walking  to  and  fro. 
"  For  myself,  I'd*  care  not  a  whit  if 
they  didn't  give  the  money  they  have 
promised  us  to  begin  upon.  I  could 
trust  to  my  own  efforts  to  maintain 
her  properly.  " 

"Oh,  my  dear  man,  that's  under- 
stood," protested  Lorimer,  looking 
white  about  the  gills.  "  Of  course,  I 
don't  let  her  go  to  you  penniless, 
.  ,  .  although  Cleave  has  ex- 
plained that,  just  now,  my  affairs  are 
rather  peculiarly  tied  up." 

"Yes.  The  money  question  is  the 
last  my  father  would  consider,  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  But  I  can't 
hide  from  you  what  I  know  would  fol- 
low any  such  announcement  to  him 
as  that  I  have  just  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  have  to  hear.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  very  nice  for  me  to  go  into 
marriage  conscious  of  deceiving  him. 
However,  as  I  said,  I  consider  that 
my  first  duty  is  to  Gladys,  poor  child  ; 
and  on  that  I  stand  or  fall.  " 

'  *  Good,  Jack  !  splendid  !  "  ex- 
claimed Lorimer,  effusively.  "In 
my  daughter's  name,  I  thank  you. 
Cleave  says  you  will,  in  your  own 
good  time,  inform  your  wife  that  her 
mother  is  still  living." 

"  I  accept  the  charge,"  said  Adrian, 
gravely.  "I  hope  the  knowledge 
will  never  come  to  Gladys  throtigh 
anyone  less  considerate  of  her  feel- 
ings. Mr.  Lorimer,  one  last  ques- 
tion :  Has  that  unhappy  woman  led  a 
correct  life  since  she  left  her  child?" 

"  She  says  so,"  answered  Lorimer, 
shrugging.  "  But  I  mean  to  be 
sure." 

At  this  point  a  servant  entered, 
and,  halting  at  Lorimer's  elbow,  an- 
nounced, automatically: 

"Mr.  Jones." 
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**  Ha!  the  very  man!  Show  him 
up,"  said  the  master  of  the  house, 
whose  florid  skin  had  now  regained  its 
normal  ruddiness. 

Adrian,  more  shaken  by  their  talk 
than  he  cared  to  let  Lorimer  see, 
walked  over  to  the  window,  within 
earshot,  however,  of  the  dialogue 
that  ensued  between  Lorimer  and  the 
peculiarly  offensive  and  underbred 
personage  now  added  to  their  number. 

**Ha,  Jones!  You  needn't  mind 
Mr.  Adrian.  He  is  up  to  the  whole 
affair,  of  course.  What  have  you  to 
report?"  asked  Lorimer,  harshly. 

**Did  my  best,  sir,"  came  in  the 
little  man's  mincing  tones,  keyed  ac- 
cording to  his  notion  of  high  society. 
**  Put  some  of  my  prettiest  work- into 
the  job.  But  so  far,  I  regret  to  say, 
with  no  satisfactory  result.  Was  un- 
able to  find  out  anything  but  what 
seemed  on  the  straight." 

**Well,  the  details,"  demanded  Lor- 
imer. 

**  Engaged  her  room  at  the  hotel 
for  a  week  from  the  date  of  arrival  ; 
must  have  funds,  or  couldn't  stand 
the  cost.  No  callers,  no  letters  or 
telegrams,  no  drinks  or  cigarettes. 
Was  out  all  yesterday,  took  a  hansom 
to  Central  Park,  dismissed  it  at  en- 
trance, returned  afoot,  ordered  no 
dinner,  spent  evening  in  room,  read- 
ing. My  orders  went  no  further,  sir, 
I  think." 

**No;  and  they  stop  here,"  said 
Lorimer. 

**  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  my 
good  intentions,  Mr.  Lorimer.  My 
work  for  you  on  other  jobs  of  this 
kind  has  been  more  successful.  " 

**  That  will  do.  Send  your  bill  to 
the  oflftce.  My  cashier  will  settle  it. 
Good-day." 

The  detective  backed  supinely  to 
the  door. 

**And  if  there's  any  other  little 
thing  in  this  line  you  might  want — " 
he  began,  but  Lorimer  had  turned 
his  back. 

**Or  you,  Mr.  Adrian,"  ventured 
Jones,  offering  Jack  his  card. 

Adrian  immediately  turned  and 
walked  away,  and  the  unappreciated 
genius  went,  crab-like,  into  obscurity. 


**  That  woman's  devilish  deep!" 
flashed  through  Lorimer's  mind. 
**  Where  did  she  get  the  cash  for 
all  this  turnout?" 

But  his  lips  forced  a  smile  as  he 
faced  Adrian. 

**  Not  a  pleasant  part  of  it,  I  own." 

**  If  this  is  your  method  of  gaining 
information  about  her,  I  should  prefer 
to  have  no  news,"  said  Adrian,  hotly; 
and  Lorimer's  red  face  grew  redder 
still. 

**  Perhaps  not.  Jack.  You  think 
me  a  cad,  a  brute,  evidently.  Very 
well.  Perhaps  I  am.  When  a  man's 
had  his  domestic  life  torn  into  tatters 
and  flaunted  before  the  public  by  a 
damned  loose  woman " 

•*  Let  me  remind  you  that  you  are 
speaking  of  Gladys's  mother,"  inter- 
rupted the  young  man. 

**A11  very  well  for  the  man  who's 
never  been  bitten  to  have  no  fear  of 
a  mad  dog.  Cultivate  as  much  as 
you  please  the  divine  virtue  of  for- 
bearance with  her  class " 

"Apparently,  this  lady  is  not 
'classed,'"  said  Adrian. 

**  Come,  Adrian,"  resumed  Lorimer, 
as  the  two  pulled  themselves  up  on 
the  brink  of  a  quarrel.  **  Man  to 
man,  you  ought  to  S3rmpathize  with 
me." 

**Mr.  Lorimer,  you  are  Gladys's 
father.  From  your  hand  I  am  soon 
to  receive  her  at  the  altar.  I  owe 
you,  and  have  shown  you,  every  con- 
sideration. But  the  attitude  you  hold 
toward  the  person  whom  I  wish,  with 
all  my  heart,  I  had  never  heard  of 
makes  my  gorge  rise,  and  I  can't 
help  it.  If  I  wrong  you,  I  ask  your 
pardon.     I  can  do  no  more.  " 

Jack's  face  glowed  with  his  honest 
emotions.  Lorimer,  surveying  it 
with  masked  curiosity,  ended  by 
shaking  him  by  the  hand. 

*  *  My  dear  boy,  you  make  me  realize 
the  flight  of  years.  When  you  are 
my  age  you  will  be  less  inclined  to — 
but  there,  good-bye  for  the  present- 
I  am  off  to  meet  your  good  father  for 
a  final  discussion  of  our  affair.  If  all 
goes  as  we  hope  and  expect,  to-day 
will  be  marked  with  a  white  stone  in 
the  united  families    of    Adrian  and 
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Lorimer.  Together  well  make  a  deal 
that'll  open  the  eyes  of  Wall  Street. 
Come,  man,  put  on  a  livelier  face  to 
meet  your  sweetheart.  Gladys  and 
my  wife  will,  no  doubt,  join  you  here 
in  a  minute.  Don't  let  them  see  that 
look  on  a  happy  bridegroom.  " 

*•  You  are  right,"  said  Adrian.  **  I 
think,  for  the  present,  I  shall  also 
take  myself  away,  and  try  to  get  rid 
of  my  megrims." 

"To  resume  duty  later  on,"  said 
Lorimer,  jovially,  but  with  an  under- 
current of  anxiety.  "  Come  on,  then, 
we'll  go  together  to  the  parting  of 
our  ways.  " 

Adrian  hesitated,  then  hurried  after 
his  host.  His  sense  of  oppression  in 
this  room,  formerly  the  temple  of  his 
love  and  hopes,  was  overpowering.  A 
few  moments  after  he  had  left  it, 
Gladys,  coming  in  on  tiptoe  to  sur- 
prise him,  as  she  imagined,  with  a 
book  in  his  usual  armchair,  knew  the 
sharp  disappointment  of  finding  him 
flown. 

**Jack!  why.  Jack!"  she  called. 
**He  was  certainly  here  a  moment 
since,  for  the  servants  told  me  so. 
Oh  !  there  are  mamma  and  Dolly  and 
Lrina  coming  in  to  make  a  list  of  the 
wedding  presents.  What  a  bore  that 
one  never  has  a  minute  to  one's  self 
in  these  days!" 

Directly  there  was  a  formidable 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Lorimer,  richly 
gowned  in  afternoon  house  dress,  fol- 
lowed by  the  prospective  bridesmaids, 
Dolly  Gay  and  Lina  Thurston,  in 
walking  costume,  who  forthwith 
darted  like  humming  birds  about  the 
room,  assembling  jewelers'  packages 
and  boxes  on  the  large  centretable, 
and  gfiving  vent  to  delighted  exclama- 
tions as  the  unpacking  progressed. 
Gladys,  who,  despite  her  sentiment, 
was  only  a  mortal  maiden,  soon 
checked  her  sighs  and  made  merry 
with  her  friends,  Mrs.  Lorimer  seat- 
ing herself  behind  the  blotter  and 
inkstand,  to  make  entries  as  each 
present  was  in  turn  disclosed. 

Mrs.  Lorimer  was  in  excellent 
humor — almost  at  the  climax  of 
earthly  satisfaction.  Not  only  had 
the     business     combination    of    the 


Adrian  and  Lorimer  families  sufficed, 
at  this  most  critical  juncture  in  her 
husband's  affairs,  to  tide  over  diffi- 
culty, but  it  had  averted  ruin  and 
saved  an  exposure  that  would  have 
meant  disgrace  in  the  public  eye. 
Last,  but  not  least,  this  marriage 
promised  her  a  long-desired  social 
opportunity. 

She  had  never  been  able  to  conquer 
certain  prejudices  held  against  her  in 
the  circle  in  which  the  first  Mrs. 
Lorimer  had  moved  by  right  of  birth 
and  family  connection.  The  best 
people,  or  those  so  considered  by  the 
second  Mrs.  Lorimer,  had  shown  a 
persistent  objection  to  admitting  her 
farther  than  the  outskirts  of  their 
little  paradise.  As  Gladys  grew 
into  womanhood  there  had,  indeed, 
been  symptoms  of  a  melting  of  the 
ice.  Old  friends  of  Gladys's  lovely  and 
unfortunate  mother  had  remembered 
the  child's  existence,  pitied  her,  de- 
cided that  it  was  her  due  to  rejoin 
their  ranks  in  spite  of  the  rather  dubi- 
ous papa  and  the  indubitably  vulgar 
stepmother.  Invitations  had  begun 
to  come  for  Miss  Lorimer,  from  some 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  exclude 
her  parents.  And,  finally,  the  luck  of 
this  early  marriage,  with  all  its  con- 
comitants of  good  family  and  wealth, 
gave  Mrs.  Lorimer  her  chance  to  send 
out  cards  on  her  own  account  to  every 
one  of  the  people  she  most  aspired  to 
know.  A  list,  pored  over  as  pious 
anchorites  pore  over  their  breviaries, 
had  been  made  by  her.  The  secretary 
most  à  la  mode  for  addressing  en- 
velopes had  been  secured,  to  prevent 
her  making  mistakes  in  genera- 
tions, inviting  divorced  couples  to- 
gether, dead  men  and  women  **out  of 
mind,"  or» discarded  members  of  fash- 
ionable cliques.  The  invitations  fin- 
ally sent  out  for  the  ceremony  and 
reception  embodied  the  second  Mrs. 
Lorimer's  highest  ideals  of  the  rewards 
of  the  strenuous  life. 

Also,  Gladys  once  married  and  off 
her  hands  would  remove  from  her  a 
moral  pressure  she  had  recently  had 
occasion  to  feel  peculiarly  galling. 
Mrs.  Lorimer  had,  indeed,  reached 
that  second  Summer  of  the  material- 
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ist  which  finds  restraint  in  self-indul- 
gence the  more  trying  because  the 
Winter  of  discontent  is  in  full  view. 

To  Gladys,  of  course,  fell  the  first 
duty  of  opening  the  boxes  and  par- 
cels, reading  cards,  and  handing  the 
contents  over  to  Dolly  and  Lina,  who 
in  turn  submitted  them  to  Mrs.  Lori- 
mer.  The  elder  lady  had  provided 
herself  with  an  elaborately  bound 
blank  book,  in  which  she  registered 
the  gift,  its  number,  a  remark  pertain- 
ing to  it  and  the  donor's  name.  As 
she  thus  obtained  the  pleasure  of 
familiarly  inscribing  the  nomencla- 
ture of  several  members  of  the  para- 
dise from  which  she  had  been  hitherto 
shut  out,  the  task  was  pleasing,  and  her 
smiles  abounded,  widening  upon  deli- 
cately tinged  and  powdered  cheeks. 

**Four  hundred  and  forty-two!" 
cried  Dolly  Gay,  holding  up  a  silver 
candelabrum  in  either  hand.  **  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  de  Lancey.  The 
sixth  pair." 

**  Four  hundred  and  forty-three!" 
exclaimed  Lina  Thurston,  exhibiting 
a  couple  of  bonbon  dishes.  "Miss 
Robinson.  Eight  of  these  altogether, 
and  one  odd  one  from  a  needy  mil- 
lionaire." 

**Hush,  my  dear!"  replied  Mrs. 
Lorimer,  in  a  conclusive  tone,  due 
to  Miss  Robinson's  social  eminence. 
**  Write  an  extremely  nice  note  to  her, 
Gladys." 

**One  carriage  clock.  Mrs.  Van 
Arden!"  exclaimed  Dolly,  taking  it 
from  Gladys's  indifferent  hand. 

**Mrs.  Van  Arden!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Lorimer,  flushing  proudly.  *  *  Let 
me  see  the  card!" 

**No  mistake;  it's  from  the  Grand 
Panjandrum  herself,  with  the  little 
round  button  on  the  top!"  cried  saucy 
Lina.  **  It  looks  second-hand,  Gladys, 
and  will  do  for  your  fourth  story 
back." 

**  Lina  !  Miss  Thurston  !"  interposed 
Mrs.  Lorimer,  rebukingly.  **  Don't 
think  of  sending  your  note  of  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Van  Arden,  Gladys,  without 
my  looking  over  it.  I  am  quite  sure 
now  that  she  will  come  to  the  wed- 
ding," she  added,  in  an  undertone  of 
joy  permeated  with  awe. 


**  I  couldn't  possibly  be  grateful  for 
Mr.  Clayton's  horrid  little  spoons," 
whispered  the  lawless  Dolly,  holding 
the  objects  in  question  up  for  survey. 

**  My  dears!"  said  Mrs.  Lorimer,  in 
her  best  Sunday-school  manner,  vis- 
ibly strengthened  by  new  social 
prospects,  **  we  should  be  grateful  for 
all  intent  at  kindness  from  our  fellow- 
men." 

Lina  laughed. 

"After  forty — ^perhaps,"  she  said, 
with  large  indifference. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you,  young 
ladies,"  soon  remarked  Mrs.  Lorimer, 
to  whom  the  companionship  of  Gladys's 
bridesmaids  was  not  proving  an  un- 
qualified pleasure.  "  I  have  made  an 
appointment  to  receive  a  visit  before 
tea  from  the  secretary  of  our  Associa- 
tion for  Suppressing  Vice  in  High  So- 
ciety." 

**  Did  you  expect  to  suppress  it  be- 
fore tea,  dear  Mrs.  Lorimer?"  asked 
Lina. 

•*Take  my  place,  Gladys,"  said  the 
lady,  rising  and  looking  around  her 
at  the  growing  array  of  silverware 
and  costly  nothings  encumbering  ta- 
bles and  chairs.  *'How  kind  our 
friends  have  been!" 

"All  the  bread  you  and  Mr.  Lor- 
imer have  cast  upon  matrimonial 
waters  coming  back  to  Gladys,"  said 
Lina. 

**If  one  could  have  the  trousseau 
and  presents  without  the  man!"  added 
Dolly,  thoughtfully.  "But  there 
seems  no  such  combination  possi- 
ble." 

A  footman  and  page,  entering  bur- 
dened with  more  parcels,  walked  in 
line,  with  military  precision,  to  the 
writing  table  and  surrendered  them. 

"  No  one  has  called  with  a  box  from 
Madame  Collette?"  asked  Mrs,  Lor- 
imer of  the  footman,  and  was  answered 
in  the  negative.  "Too  bad  Collette 
should  be  behind  time!  I  especially 
wanted  you  to  try  the  dress  on  to-day, 
as  to-morrow  will  be  so  rushed,  and  I 
cannot  remand  the  visit  of  our  secre- 
tary," went  on  the  lady,  addressing 
the  trio  at  the  table.  "  That  will  do, 
Thomas  ;  if  a  messenger  from  Collette 
calls,  send  her  up  at  once." 
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''The  dress?"  asked  Dolly,  with 
prompt  feminine  ecstasy. 

''ihe  dress?"  echoed  Lina,  raptur- 
ously. 

•*  Oh,  what  luck  we  should  be  here 
when  it  comes  home.  Mine  came  yes- 
terday, and  is  perfectly  lovely!"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Gay.  **  Collette  has  done 
herself  proud." 

"Look,  girls!"  cried  Gladys,  ab- 
sorbed in  a  bulky  parcel  she  had  just 
xmdone  ;  '*  was  ever  anything  so  sweet 
and  dear? — a  crazy  cushion  in  silk 
I>atchwork,  from  that  old  duck  of  an 
Agnes!  She  began  it  when  I  was 
first  engaged,  and  it's  been  such  a 
mystery!  Don't  laugh,  Dolly  and 
Lina.  For  years,  if  I've  stirred  in  the 
night,  Agnes  has  come  to  me.  She 
sleex>s  with  one  ear  open  for  me,  I 
tell  her.  .  .  .  A  bit  of  everybody's 
best  frocks.  .  .  .  Dear  Agnes! 
No  hands  but  her  rough  ones  shall 
lace  on  my  wedding  gown.  " 

"Gladys,  that's  you  all  over,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Gay,  as  the  girl  in  a 
tender  reverie  stroked  the  cushion  be- 
fore replacing  it  in  its  box.  **  Here's  a 
nice  little  promising  parcel  I'm  dying 
to  have  you  open.  No  card  with  it, 
either.  Fancy  not  getting  the  credit 
of  one's  outlay!" 

Smiling,  and  still  under  the  spell 
of  her  old  nurse's  surprise,  Gladys 
undid  the  tiny  parcel  placed  in  her 
hands  by  Dolly,  all  of  the  party  ex- 
claiming in  satisfaction  over  the  re- 
sult. On  a  velvet  bed  lay  a  leaf  of 
shamrock  fashioned  of  costly  emer- 
alds, and  hanging  to  a  chain  set  with 
diamond  and  emerald  points.  It  was 
a  jewel  that  might  have  been  worn  by 
a  king's  daughter.  A  little  chorus  of 
admirrition  and  wonder  attended  its 
passage  from  hand  to  hand.  Even 
Mrs.  Lorimer  was  arrested  in  her 
flight,  to  5oin  in  the  speculation  as  to 
whence  the  dainty  thing  had  come. 

**  This  is,  to  my  taste,  the  most  de- 
licious ornament  youVe  had!"  cried 
Lina,  enviously.  **  No  doubt  some  of 
Jack's  family  have  sent  it;  but  who— 
who  could  consent  to  do  such  an  ador- 
able action  unknown  to  fame?" 

While  the  pendant  rested  in  its  new 
owner's  rosy  palm,  and  Gladys's  brow 


knitted  with  wonderment  as  to  the 
giver,  the  footman,  returning,  an- 
nounced to  his  mistress  the  presence 
of  Miss  Pincher  in  the  reception-room 
down  stairs. 

*  *  Our  honored  secretary.  Say  I  will 
come  directly,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lor- 
imer. **But  first  I  must  put  some 
of  these  things  away  in  a  place  of 
safety."  Gladys  assisted  her  while 
she  carried  a  number  of  the  more 
conspicuous  articles  across  the  room, 
placing  them  on  the  shelves  of  a 
closet.  But  the  girl  did  not  thus  re- 
sign her  latest  gift,  the  chain  of  which 
she  had  thrown  around  her  neck. 
For  some  unfathomable  reason  this 
token  had  at  once  assumed  to  her  a 
value  and  importance  unknown  in  her 
other  presents.  Her  one  desire  was 
to  be  free  to  fly  to  the  telephone  and 
confide  the  fact  of  its  arrival  to  Jack. 
Making  a  device  of  showing  other 
bridal  finery  in  her  bedroom  to  her 
friends,  she  rid  herself  of  these  laugh- 
ing maidens  and  flew  out  on  the  land- 
ing of  the  stairs,  passing  through  a 
doorway  curtained  with  greenish  gray 
velours  that  made  a  perfect  setting  for 
her  white-robed  figure  and  roseate 
bloom. 

As  she  stood  waiting  eagerly  at 
the  instrument  she  seemed  a  very 
image  of  youthful  hope  and  love. 
Her  ripe  lips  bent  themselves  to  the 
mouthpiece  tenderly,  her  voice  thrilled 
with  happiness  when  answering  her 
lover's  challenge. 

"  Oh,  you  are  there!"  she  said,  with 
a  little,  satisfied  sigh.  *  *  I  was  so  afraid 
I'd  miss  you  again.  Jack,  who  could 
have  sent  me  the  loveliest  pendant 
and  chain  all  set  with  emeralds? 
Some  of  your  people,  I  think.  No? 
Well,  do  hurry  up  and  see  it.  I  was  so 
disappointed  when  I  found  you  were 
gone.     Good-bye." 

**  Gladys!"  called  Mrs.  Lorimer, 
rather  crossly. 

**  Yes,  mamma,"  she  said,  returning 
to  the  morning-room. 

•*  Now  this  is  finished,  I  hope  we 
may  have  a  little  rest.  Pray  do  not 
encourage  those  girls  to  remain  longer. 
Their  eternal  giggling  and  answering 
back  gets  on  my  nerves." 
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**  Poor  mamma!  We  are  upsetting 
you  and  your  house!"  cried  Gladys. 
**  Never  mind;  in  a  little  while  you'll 
be  rid  of  me,  and  Jack  will  have  all 
the  bother." 

**  Nobody  can  say  I've  not  done  my 
best  by  that  child,"  thought  Mrs. 
Lorimer,  as  the  bedroom  door  closed 
on  the  disturber  of  her  peace.  *'  But 
the  marriage  is  a  big  relief.  When 
it's  over,  and  Dick  and  I  go  abroad, 
we'll  see  if  I  don't  treat  myself  to  a 
little  let-up  from  the  devoted  step- 
mother business." 


As  Mrs.  Lorimer  walked  across  the 
Persian  rug,  on  which  her  silken  skirts 
rustled  aggressively,  pomp  and  the 
pride  of  life  written  in  every  line  of 
her  face  and  figure,  the  door  on  the 
stairs  opened  and  the  footman  ushered 
in  a  woman  carrying  by  a  strap 
handle  a  modiste's  box  covered  with 
black  oilskin. 

The  newcomer  was  tall,  especially 
graceful,  clad  in  close-fitting  dark 
tweeds,  her  bronze  hair  covered  by 
the  little  veil  of  black  gauze  drawn 
across  her  face.  She  paused  on  en- 
tering, and  Mrs.  Lorimer,  though 
near-sighted  and  thick-skinned  as 
well  as  panoplied  in  her  own  impor- 
tance, could  not  fail  to  observe  the 
slight  defiance  of  her  pose  as  she 
halted  near  the  door.  The  lady  of 
the  house  did  not,  however,  consider 
that  the  personality  of  a  mere  dress- 
maker's young  person  warranted  the 
exertion  of  lifting  her  gold-handled 
lorgnon  for  a  closer  investigation. 
As  a  rule,  she  treated  all  her  em- 
ployees as  inevitable  offenders,  and 
addressed  them  accordingly. 

*•  I  must  say,  Madame  Collette  has 
taken  her  time  about  the  dress,"  she 
said,  icily.  "Thomas,  send  Coralie 
tome." 

Coralie,  the  lady's  maid,  as  anxious 
as  the  rest  of  the  feminine  establish- 
ment concerning  this  arrival,  was  on 
the  footman's  heels.  She  came  in 
with  the  air  of  an  admiral  assuming 
command  of  a  quarterdeck,  swooped 
on  the  newcomer's  burden  and  pat- 


ronizingly desired  her  to  wait  for  the 
box. 

'*  She  will  stay,  of  course,  to  make 
any  trifling  alteration  needed.  You 
will  be  competent  for  that,  I  suppose, 
although  I  shall  certainly  inform  Ma- 
dame Collette  that  I  do  not  permit 
her  to  send  me  persons  of  bad  man- 
ners and  evidently  sullen  temper." 

As  Coralie,  with  a  superior  smirk, 
glided  off  with  the  box,  the  stranger 
did  not  in  the  least  degree  alter  her 
pose,  nor  did  she  speak  a  word. 

**  Go  over  there  and  sit  in  the  al- 
cove by  the  window,"  said  Mrs.  Lori- 
mer, sharply.  **If  they  want  you, 
they  will  call  you  to  Miss  Lorimer. 
Otherwise,  you  will  take  your  box 
and  go." 

The  woman  softly  crossed  the  room 
and  withdrew  into  the  retreat  indi- 
cated, Mrs.  Lorimer  following  her 
progress  by  a  high-pitched  order  to 
the  servant,  gfiven  with  insulting  em- 
phasis: 

"Thomas,  until  Agnes  comes  do 
you  stay  here;  and  remember,  yon 
are  responsible  for  the  valuables 
around." 

Directly  afterward  Agnes  hurried 
into  the  room,  and  Thomas,  tongiie 
in  cheek,  betook  himself  down  stairs 
to  narrate  the  incident.  Agnes^ 
looking  about  her  nervously,  ran  over 
to  the  dressmaker's  assistant  and 
folded  her  in  her  arms. 

"  My  lamb  I  To  come  back  to  your 
own  old  home  again  like  this!  It  is 
more  than  ye  can  bear.  Stop  trem- 
bling, child;  do." 

"It  is  rage  that's  making  me  trem- 
ble," cried  Marian,  stormily.  "That 
insolent  creature  treating  me  like  a 
thief!    Oh,  I  could  kill  her,  Agnes!" 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,  I  told  ye  how 
it  would  be,"  pleaded  the  old  woman, 
terrified. 

"No,  I  can  control  myself,  and 
will.  Only,  when  shall  I  see  my 
child?" 

*  *  You  must  chance  it,  honey.  Very- 
likely  she'll  send  for  ye  in  there. 
Keep  cool  and  brave." 

•*I'm  brave  as  Julius  Caesar,"  said 
Marian,  ''and  I'll  die  sooner  than  be- 
tray myself." 
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"You're  crying  now.  Oh,  dear, 
dear!  And  ye  were  cool  as  a  cucum- 
ber in  the  cab.'* 

With  a  mighty  effort  Marian  con- 
quered her  emotion,  answering  in  a 
gay  tone: 

**I  always  loved  adventure,  and 
you  know  I'm  a  splendid  actress. 
Don't  bother  that  poor  old  head  of 
yours  and,  trust  me,  all  will  go  well.  " 

To  quiet  herself  she  walked  to  and 
fro  in  the  room,  noting  the  changes 
in  decorations,  pictures  and  furniture. 
To  this  house,  then  so  far  up  town  as 
to  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer's  experi- 
ment, she  had  removed  when  her  hus- 
band's first  rapid  rise  of  fortune 
justified  the  outlay.  Into  its  building 
had  gone  her  cherished  ideas  of  nicety 
and  conformity  to  their  station  in  life. 
The  very  books  on  the  shelves  had 
been  bought  and  often  handled  by 
her.  A  thousand  recollections  as- 
sailed her  of  the  disillusionment  that 
had  here  resulted  from  talks  and 
quarrels  with  her  husband.  It  was 
here,  too,  that  she  had  come  to  the 
desperate  resolution  that  wrecked 
her  life.  Almost  any  other  room  in 
the  house  would  have  meant  less  to 
her,  except  Gladys's  old  nursery. 
That  threshold  she  would  never  have 
dared  to  cross  with  feet  that  had 
strayed  so  far  from  it  into  a  way  so 
thorny!     .     .     . 

With  eyes  blinded  by  tears  she 
espied  on  a  side  table  littered  with 
photographs,  miniatures  and  dainty 
bits  of  silver,  a  picture  framed  in 
glittering  rhinestones,  and  stooped  to 
it,  uttering  a  cry  of  joy. 

**This  is  she,  Agnes!  It  speaks! 
It  breathes!" 

"Her  last.  Taken  for  the  bride- 
groom," nodded  Agnes,  assentingly; 
then,  at  the  sound  of  a  peal  of  laughter 
from  the  bedroom,  turned  her  gaze 
nervously  in  that  direction. 

Marian,  with  a  quick  movement, 
slipped  the  photograph  out  of  the 
frame  and  into  the  bosom  of  her 
blouse,  and,  with  Agnes,  lent  ear  to 
the  voices  beyond  the  closed  door. 

**  That's  not  her  laugh,  Agnes,"  she 
exclaimed  ;  **  there's  a  hard  note  in  it.  " 

**  That's  Miss  Thurston,  one  of  the 


bridesmaids,  but  a  good  girl  enoV' 
said  the  old  woman.  **That  other's 
little  Miss  Gay,  who's  always  a-bub- 
bling  like  a  spring  in  the  woods  in 
the  old  country." 

**Why  doesn't  she  laugh,  Agnes?" 
asked  Marian,  listening  eagerly.  **  Is 
she  sad,  or  sorry  for  anything?  It 
can't  be  she  isn't  happy  in  her  choice.  " 

**  Bless  ye,  she's  just  dead  in  love 
with  Mr.  Adrian,"  said  Agnes,  chuck- 
ling; **and  small  blame  to  my  girl, 
ayther,  as  the  sayin*  is.  Every  serv- 
ant in  this  house  wants  to  go  and 
live  with  'em." 

The  door  opened.  Marian  started 
electrically.  But  it  was  only  the  lady's 
maid,  carrying  a  sash  or  scarf  of  white, 
transparent  stuff  fringed  with  orange 
blossoms,  which  she  handed  to  Marian. 

**  Miss  Lorimer  thinks  these  orange 
blossoms  should  be  tacked  in  place," 
she  said,  giggling  in  a  genteel  man- 
ner. **  They're  that  loose  they'll  be 
falling  off  before  the  bride  gets  up 
the  church  aisle.  " 

"  I  will  do  it,"  said  Marian,  taking 
the  sash  eagerly.  **  I  have  my  sew- 
ing things  in  my  pocket.  " 

Agnes  breathed  more  freely  when 
the  maid  departed.  Mrs.  Hatch  re- 
turned to  the  retired  comer  of  the  great 
bay  window,  and,  sitting  behind  a 
clump  of  palms  and  rubber  trees,  fell 
to  work,  while  Agnes  set  about  pick- 
ing up  bits  of  wrapping  paper  and 
boxes,  and  tidying  the  room.  A  noise 
outside  made  Marian  start  again. 

"Agnes,  is  Gladys  coming  out?" 
she  said. 

"Tut!  tut!"  answered  the  nurse; 
"if  it  isn't  madam  coming  back 
again  !  I  did  hope  that  secretary  fe- 
male would  keep  her  below — settling 
the  hash  of  every  sinner  God  let  be 
born  into  the  world,  except  their  two 
selves.  Child,  ye  can't  stay  here! 
You're  shaking  like  a  leaf.  Go,  quick. 
I'll  make  some  excuse  for  ye." 

"  It's  too  late,  and  I  wouldn't  if  I 
could,"  said  Marian,  doggedly,  draw- 
ing back  farther  into  her  hiding  place. 

"Our  budget  was  smaller  than 
usual  to-day,"  observed  Mrs.  Lori- 
mer, whom  a  course  of  Miss  Pincher's 
flattering  homage  had  put  again  on 
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her  righteous  pedestal.  "Well,  Ag- 
nes is  all  right?  Is  that  saucy  person 
gone?  Have  you  seen  the  wedding 
gown?" 

She  advanœd  to  enter  the  bedroom 
door,  but  was  met  by  the  maid,  who  in- 
formed her  that  Miss  Lorimer  begged 
madam  to  wait  where  she  was  for  a 
few  moments,  and  would  she  send 
Agnes,  please? 

**  Very  well.  Go,  Agnes;  I  have  a 
letter  here  I  will  read  meanwhile," 
said  the  lady,  subsiding  into  an  arm- 
chair Mr.  Lorimer  had  once  sent 
home  for  Marian's  use  in  holding 
her  baby. 

Agnes,  with  a  miserable  side  glance 
at  Marian's  covert,  followed  Coralie. 
But  the  old  woman  need  not  have 
feared  any  increase  of  temptation  to 
self-betrayal  on  the  culprit's  part 
through  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Lorimer's 
presence  in  the  room.  It  but  served 
to  stiffen  Marian's  resolution  to  carry 
on  her  effort  to  the  end.  She  felt 
that  she  would  rather  die  than  let  this 
woman  have  a  chance  to  order  her  in 
contumely  from  the  house.  But  she 
had  not  counted  on  the  ordeal  next 
befalling  her:  nothing  less  than  the 
entrance  into  the  morning-room  of 
Lorimer  himself,  whom  Agnes  and 
she  had  ascertained  to  have  left  the 
house  before  they  ventured  to  drive 
up  to  it. 

Marian's  blood  ran  chiller  in  her 
veins  than  ever  she  had  known  it  in 
the  sad  years  of  tribulation,  but  she 
dared  not  follow  her  proud  impulse  to 
spring  to  her  feet,  avow  herself  and 
take  the  consequences.  She  cowered 
farther  back  into  her  comer,  feeling, 
rather  than  seeing,  Lorimer  go  up  be- 
hind his  wife  and  draw  her  face  back- 
ward for  a  kiss. 

"  It's  all  right,  Madge,  old  girl," 
he  said,  in  deeply  exultant  tones. 
**  By  George,  we've  turned  the  cor- 
ner." 

''You've  won,  Dick?  'We're  safe? 
How?"  she  asked,  ner\'ously. 

''Hush.  Not  here!  I'll  tell  you 
later.  It's  the  biggest  thing  of  my 
life,  and  only  you  know  how  near 
we've  come  to  everlasting  smash. 
Those  old,  prating  Puritanical  fools. 


the  Adrians,  are  fairly  in  the  net,  and 
I'll  make  'em  pay  high  for  the  privi- 
lege. Come,  Madge,  toss  those  Social 
Purity  letters  of  yours  into  the  waste- 
basket.  Just  as  soon  as  we're  foot- 
free  from  the  girl  we'll  go  abroad 
and  have  a  jolly  time  on  our  own  ac- 
count. We'll  have  money  to  bum, 
Mag;  money  to  bum.  And  that's 
better  than  dancing  to  the  time  of  the 
society  fiddle  here,  where,  spite  of 
all,  the  women  still  give  you  the  go- 
by." 

"You  promise?"  she  asked,  sharp- 
ly. "  No  backing  out,  mind,  on  the 
score  of  business.  You'll  take  me 
abroad,  spend  money  freely,  and  let 
me  get  a  rest  from  these  old  reforms 
and  charities  ?" 

"  I  need  change  myself,  Mag.  I'm 
overworked,  overworried,  and  be- 
sides, I've  been  seeing  ghosts.  Yes, 
I'll  treat;  to  a  high  figure,  too.  Hang 
me,  Mag,  if  I  know  any  younger 
woman  that's  a  patch  on  you  for 
charm!  I'm  dead  stuck  on  you, 
madam,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it!" 

He  kissed  her  again,  and  Marian 
heard  a  cooing  voice  in  answer: 

*'  If  I  had  only  been  the  first!" 

"  Why,  Mag,  I  care  more  for  your 
little  finger  than  I  did  for  her  whole 
spoilt,  hysterical  body." 

"  Yet  she  was  called  pretty,"  said 
the  cooing  voice  again. 

"Humph!  When  I  married  her 
she  was  pretty,  and  devilish  lively 
and  bright — all  fine  words;  but  she 
broke  my  love  up  when  she  got  to 
thinking  too  much  of  me — exacting 
too  much.  You,  Mag,  have  a  differ- 
ent hand  on  the  reins.  But  here 
lately.  111  own  up,  I've  sometimes 
thought  it  might  have  been  différent 
with  Aer^  you  know,  if  I'd  been  a 
little  easier.  I  do  believe  she  loved 
me  once." 

"Loved  you!  that  creature?  Don't 
deceive  yourself."  The  voice  was 
sharp  and  hard  now,  with  an  un- 
dertone of  eager  malice.  Marian, 
whose  head  had  been  bowed  like  a 
rain-drenched  flower,  straightened 
herself  suddenly. 

"Perhaps  you're  right,"  answered 
the  man.      "A  fellow  gets  to  be  a 
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softy  sometimes,  when  he  thinks  of 
long^  ago." 

"She  never  loved  you.  She  dis- 
graced you  publicly.  Remember  the 
sting  of  that." 

••Damn  her!  I  don't  forget," 
said  Lorimer,  firing  up. 

•'There's  my  own  Dick  again!  I 
declare,  you  frightened  me,  harking 
back  to  that  degraded  woman.  What 
could  have  possessed  you  !  ■  For  my 
part,  I  don't  see  how  she  could  have 
had  the  heart  to  give  you  up.  No- 
body's so  handsome  as  you,  Dick — so 
clever,  so  successful." 

*•  Mag,  you  bewitch  me  when  you 
look  like  that.  After  all,  a  grown 
daughter's  a  weight  we'll  feel  lighter 
to  be  rid  of.  We'll  begin  life  over 
again,  from  this  on.  There's  plenty 
of  fun  ahead,  and  we'll  go  the 
pace." 

Marian,  in  an  agony,  had  started 
to  her  feet.  The  air  around  her 
seemed  stifling,  the  scent  of  the  flow- 
ers in  the  window  boxes  made  her 
gasp,  the  blood  beat  in  her  temples. 
It  was  not  this  she  had  bargained  for 
in  steeling  herself  to  meet  the  ordeal  of 
returning,  like  a  thief,  into  her  former 
home. 

The  moan  that  escaped  her  was, 
fortunately,  unheard  by  the  other  oc- 
cupants of  the  room,  for  at  that  in- 
stant came  from  Gladys's  bedroom 
the  chant  of  the  Wedding  March  from 
**  Lohengrin,"  sung  by  fresh  young 
voices.  Through  the  leaf  screen 
Marian  saw  old  Agnes  come  out  first, 
holding  back  the  portieres  for  the 
passage  of  Dolly  and  Lina,  walking 
and  singing,  hand  in  hand.  After 
them  followed  Gladys,  her  slight 
young  figure  arrayed  in  a  robe  of 
white  satin,  the  tip  of  the  long  straight 
train  of  which  was  jealously  caught 
up  from  contact  with  the  floor  by 
Coralie,  the  maid.  Then  the  girls 
halted,  Gladys  passing  between  them, 
and,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  kneeling 
at  her  father's  feet. 

By  this  impetuous  movement  of 
lonely  girlhood  the  little  comedy  of 
rehearsal  was  suddenly  changed  in 
character.. 

Gladys  bent  her  veiled  head  upon 


her  father's  knee  and  burst  into  sud- 
den tears.  While  the  tmseen  mother 
stretched  out  her  arms  with  a  mighty 
longing  to  her  child,  Mr.  Lorimer 
looked  annoyed,  embarrassed,  drew 
back  and  finally  rose  to  his  feet, 
speaking  in  harsh,  sarcastic  tones. 

•'  Very  pretty,  my  dear,  but  a  trifle 
theatrical.  Keep  that  sort  of  thing 
for  Jack,  when  you  want  to  score  a 
point" 

In  his  heart  he  was  repeating, 
••  Her  mother,  to  a  dot.  "  The  resem- 
blance, less  of  person  than  of  manner 
and  expression,  stabbed  him  like  an 
avenging  knife.  His  impulse,  man- 
like, was  to  put  the  door  between, 
him  and  the  girl  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
and  brusquely  inviting  his  wife  to  go 
with  him  into  the  billiard-room  and 
be  rid  of  these  frills  and  foUals,  he 
hurried  out,  Mrs.  Lorimer  elaborately 
following. 

All  the  mirth  had  gone  out  of  the 
little  group.  Gladys,  pale  and  pained, 
dropped  into  a  chair,  Agnes  hovering 
protectively  around  her;  Coralie  dis- 
appeared; the  two  visitors,  making 
voluble  excuse  that  they  had  al- 
ready overstayed  their  time,  kissed 
Gladys  sympathetically,  and  with 
looks  that  spoke  volumes  took  their 
leave. 

Gladys  turned  to  Agnes  with  a 
swift  glance  of  despair. 

"You  see!  you  see!"  she  cried, 
pitifully.  ••  He  hated  to  look  at  me. 
What  did  I  remind  him  of,  Agnes? 
Was  it  my  own  mother?  Oh!  if  she 
were  only  here  there'd  be  one  in  the 
world  besides  you  to  care  to  see  me  in 
my  wedding  gown!" 

••May  I  try  the  sash  now.  Miss 
Lorimer?"  said  an  exceedingly  soft 
voice  beside  her.  Gladys  started  and 
sat  up,  shocked  at  her  exposure  of 
secret  grief  to  alien  ears.  Her  im- 
pulse was  to  speak  haughtily  and  dis- 
miss the  intruder,  but  one  glance  into 
the  large,  soft,  yearning  eyes  bent 
upon  her  made  her,  on  the  contrary, 
rise  obediently  and  stand  before  a 
mirror  in  the  panel  of  tie  wall,  where 
a  good  effect  of  their  work  might  be 
obtained.  She  did  not  observe  that 
Agnes,    drawing    off  abruptly,    had 
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gone  over  to  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
leaving  them  quite  alone. 

'*You  saw  me  come  in?  You  are 
quite  satisfied  with  the  gown?"  asked 
the  girl,  making  a  strong  effort  to 
conquer  her  recent  agitation. 

**Oh,  more  than  satisfied.  It  is 
quite  perfect.  I  can  find  fault  with 
not  the  smallest  thing,"  answered  the 
dressmaker,  and  again  the  tender  ca- 
dence of  her  tones  fell  soothingly 
on  Gladys's  ear. 

**  We  were  not  quite  sure  about  the 
lace  ending  on  the  folds  of  the  train  be- 
hind," went  on  the  bride-elect,  taking 
a  little  additional  comfort  from  the 
loveliness  of  her  own  reflection  at  full 
length. 

**I  will  adjust  it,"  said  the  other, 
sinking  to  her  knees,  and,  unseen  by 
Gladys,  almost  burying  her  face  in 
the  shining,  pearly  folds  of  the  train 
and  the  film  of  lace  that  covered  it — 
welcome  hiding  place  for  that  elo- 
quent countenance  of  hers.  The  first 
touch  of  her  child's  warm  young  body 
had  intoxicated  her  with  long-re- 
strained mother-love.  Into  her  heart, 
seared  with  sorrow  and  scorn  from  her 
fellow-beings,  flowed  a  sudden  divine 
current.  It  banished  the  old  fury  from 
her  veins,  recreated  all  that  woman 
owns  most  nearly  akin  to  the  angels. 

**  That's  better,  I  think,"  said 
Gladys,  surveying  herself  again. 
**  Now,  if  you  will  lift  the  veil  and  let 
me  slip  the  sash  around  my  waist " 

**No!  no!"  exclaimed  Marian, 
jealously.  **  You  must  not  stir,  please. 
I  can  do  it  all  much  better.  " 

She  had  been  anticipating  the 
moment  when  her  hands  might  clasp 
that  pretty,  slim  waist.  Eagerly  her 
arms  stole  about  her  child,  but  when 
it  became  needful  to  withdraw  them, 
without  the  embrace  she  coveted,  the 
effort  was  too  great.  Her  heart 
bounded  wildly,  her  brain  grew  dizzy; 
she  tottered,  and  Agnes  caught  her  as 
she  swayed  backward. 

**Why,"  cried  Gladys,  innocently, 
**the  poor  thing's  ill,  Agnes;  she's 
faint.  Put  her  in  that  chair  while  I 
fetch  water,  or — I  saw  brandy  over  on 
that  table  in  the  corner — I'll  get  that.  " 

As  the  bride  hastened  in  search  of 


stimulants  Agnes  breathed  in  Marian's 
ear  an  imploring  request  to  keep  up, 
for  God's  sake,  until  she  could  get  her 
safely  from  the  house. 

**I  will,  I  promise  you.  It's  pass- 
ing now,"  said  Mrs.  Hatch,  to  whom 
Gladys  at  once  returned,  carrying  a 
glass  of  brandy,  which  she  put  to  her 
mother's  lips. 

**How  good  you  are — how  dear!" 
whispered  Marian,  in  reviving  tones. 

*  *  If  you  knew  how  ashamed  I  feel " 

"  Don't  think  of  it!"  cried  the  girl 
**I'm  afraid  you  aren't  strong;  you 
look  so  white  and  tired.  Collette 
shouldn't  have  sent  you  out  to-day." 

**  I  am  getting  better  and  stronger 
every    moment,"   protested    Marian. 

*  *  I  should  be  so  mortified  not  to  finish. 
There's  a  stitch  or  two  still  wanting 
to  the  skirt." 

**  If  you  really  care  so  much,"  said 
Gladys,  assentingly;  and  again  the 
mother  knelt  behind  the  child,  trying 
to  thread  a  needle,  and  failing  for  her 
tears,  till  Agnes,  in  sympathetic  dumb 
show,  offered  to  accomplish  it  for  her, 
and  fumbled  from  the  same  cause. 

*'Why,  you  blind  old  bat!"  cried 
Gladys,  playfully,  snatching  the  needle 
and  thread  from  her  nurse's  hand. 
**  It's  a  shame  to  keep  her  waiting  on 
her  knees.  I  believe — now  don't  con- 
tradict me,  Agnes — ^you're  cr3ring  to 
see  your  baby  in  her  wedding  finery!" 

Laughingly,  she  passed  the  threaded 
needle  to  Marian,  who  resumed  her 
task,  while  Gladys  went  on  chatting 
with  her  nurse,  gladdening  the  old 
woman's  heart  by  praises  of  her  wed- 
ding gifts,  then  turning  to  eulogy  of 
the  anonymous  present  recently  re- 
ceived. 

"Such  a  lovely  pendant,  Agnes; 
just  what  suits  me  ;  just  what  I  want! 
Nothing  but  Jack's  pearls  has  given 
me  such  pleasure.  A  bit  of  your  own 
Irish  shamrock,  Agnes;  and  I've  got 
it  on  at  this  minute,  under  my  gown. 
Somehow — you'll  think  me  silly — but 
it  seems  to  warm  my  heart.  .  .  . 
It's  the  kind  of  thing  a  mother  would 
have  chosen  for  her  girl — and  I  need 
a  mother,  Agnes.  Why  ! — "  she  in- 
terrupted herself,  arrested  by  a  sud- 
den movement  of  the  dressmaker — 
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"look,  Agnes!  The  poor  thing's  ill 
again.     I  knew  she  was  not  fit!" 

"All  is  finished  now,  at  any  rate," 
stammered  Marian,  pulling  herself  to 
her  feet,  though  deadly  pale  and 
tremulous.  "Please,  Miss  Lorimer, 
do  not  think  of  me  again.  I  cannot 
hear  to  cloud  your  happiness.  " 

"Resta  while,  do,"  said  the  girl. 
"Over  there,  by  the  open  window,  is 
a  little  chair.  Make  her  go,  Agnes, 
and  stay  by  her  till  she  is  better, 
ni  run  away,  now,  and  make  Cora- 
lie  take  this  off.  " 

With  the  music  of  her  child's  voice 
ringing  like  joy  bells  in  her  brain, 
Marian,  too  weak,  indeed,  to  resist, 
found  her  way  back  to  the  spot  she 
had  occupied  before,  Agnes  attend- 
ing her.  But  ere  the  little  bride 
could  carry  her  silken  glories  into 
seclusion,  Adrian,  who  had  accused 
himself  of  being  a  cold-blooded 
wretch  unworthy  of  her  trustful  love 
in  leaving  the  house  without  seeing 
her,  returned.  Coming  in  with  the 
air  of  one  accustomed  to  invade  the 
place,  he  was  caught  on  the  threshold 
and  transfixed  by  the  lovely  appari- 
tion of  his  promised  wife. 

"  Oh,  Jack  !"  cried  Gladys.  '  '  Don't 
look,  for  the  world!  It's  bad  luck 
for  you  to  look.  " 

"I  won't,"  he  answered,  shielding 
his  eyes  with  his  hat,  but  peeping 
over  it,  well  pleased,  at  her  image  in 
the  mirror. 

"  In  two  minutes  111  be  back,"  she 
said,  hurrying  away  from  him. 
"Please  read,  or  something,  and 
presently  I'll  give  you  your  tea." 

He  laughingly  complied,  or  ap- 
peared to  do  so,  by  dropping  into  a 
chair  and  taking  up  a  book. 

"Agnes,"  said  Marian,  in  a  whisper, 
"go  after  her.  Leave  me  alone  with 
Mr.  Adrian.  I  must  speak  to  him  ;  I 
must,  I  tell  you.     Go!" 

The  nurse,  attempting  protest,  was 
overridden  by  imperious  insistence, 
and  Marian,  her  face  and  neck  dyed 
crimson,  advanced  to  Adrian,  paus- 
ing beside  his  chair  and  addressing 
him  by  name. 

He  looked  up  from  his  book.  She 
had  not  in  the  least  overcalculated 


the  effect  on  him  of  her  presence 
in  this  place.  He  sat  staring  at  her 
in  bewildered,  horrified  silence,  then, 
remembering  social  courtesy,  rose. 

A  long,  ghastly  gaze  was  bestowed 
by  each  upon  the  other.  In  him,  the 
whole  miserable  truth  was  unrolling 
itself,  taking  shape  in  his  mind,  lo- 
calizing itself  beyond  a  peradven- 
ture.  In  her,  the  shame  of  thus 
avowing  herself  a  secret  marauder  in 
the  home  from  which  she  had  been 
cast  out  struggled  with  her  grief  at 
inflicting  such  shame  on  him. 

And  with  this  man,  before  whom 
she  now  cowered  with  bent  head,  she 
had  but  a  few  short  days  ago  felt 
herself  on  equal  terms  as  friend,  ad- 
viser, comrade. 

He  spoke  first. 

"Why  are  you  here?  How  dared 
you  come  here?"  he  asked,  in  a 
tone  she  had  never  heard  from  him 
before. 

"  Have  you  not  heard  the  story  of 
Gladys's  mother?"  she  asked. 

"Last  night,  for  the  first  time, 
from  Mr.  Cleave.  God  knows  I  did 
not  dream  of  your  identity  with  her 
till  now." 

"Then  you  know  one  dares  any- 
thing to  avoid  falling  back  into  a  pit. 
Mr.  Adrian,  she  could  not  recognize 
me.  No  one  here  suspects  me.  It 
was  my  last  chance.  " 

"  It  is  a  fearful  risk  for  you  and  all 
of  us,"  he  said,  gloomily. 

"  Gladys  does  not  dream  that  her 
mother  lives.  For  the  others,  I  care 
nothing.  I  was  starving  for  my 
child.  Would  you  have  let  me  go 
away  unsatisfied?  Ah,  Mr.  Adrian, 
I  know  you  better.  You  wouldn't 
treat  a  tramp  like  that.  You've  the 
kindest  heart  in  the  world.  Now  that 
I  know  you're  to  have  her,  I  am  so 
much  happier.  " 

He  did  not  answer,  but  his  face 
softened. 

"Don't  forget  what  you  said — *If 
you  need  me,  I'll  be  there,'  "  she  went 
on,  encouraged.  "I  do  need  you, 
now,  Mr.  Adrian — awfully.  Be  for- 
bearing, forgiving  with  me  for  this 
last  offense.  Let  me  plead  with  you 
to  deal  tenderly  with  my  child.  Take 
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her  away  from  these  cold,  cruel 
people  ;  take  her  into  a  home,  a  real 
home,  where  the  world  and  the  devil 
are  kept  like  wolves  at  bay.  What- 
ever comes  to  try  your  love,  cling 
close  to  each  other.  Confide  in  her, 
cherish  her,  trust  her,  and  she  will 
never  disappoint  you.  Oh,  I  can  see 
your  two  lives  blending  into  one  and 
stretching  out  down  the  long  years 
in  happiness  and  peace.  Do  you 
think,  then,  it  is  likely  Fd  want  to 
trouble  you?  Believe  me,  I  am  not 
selfish.  After  this,  I*m  going  back 
to  the  realm  of  homeless  spirits,  and 
neither  you  nor  she  shall  hear  of  me 
— never,  never,  never!  There,  Mr. 
Adrian,  I've  touched  you.  One  word 
more — ^when  the  time  comes  for  you 
to  tell  her  about  her  mother,  be  as 
merciful  as  you  can." 

She  paused,  choking.  Jack  looked 
at  her  with  strong  compassion. 

**  I  hate  to  let  you  go  like  this.  You 
have  my  club  address.  Write  me 
sometimes  how  you  fare,  and  if  you 
are  ever  in  any  distress  that  I  can 
help,  command  me;  but,  my  dear 
lady,  you  must  know  that  every  mo- 
ment you  linger  here  is  dangerous. 
For  Gladys's  sake,  Mrs.  Hatch,  do  not 
delay." 

Dusk  was  falling  in  the  room  as 
Gladys  hurried  back,  gowned  in  her 
simple  home  attire.  Marian,  at  the 
same  moment,  crossed  the  room  and 
stood  in  a  waiting  attitude  beside  the 
door. 

**Oh,  you  are  waiting  for  your 
box?"  said  the  young  lady,  pleasantly. 
*  *  I  believe  Agnes  is  fetching  it.  Yes, 
here  she  is  ;  and  you  must  tell  Madame 
Collette  we  congratulate  her  on  the 
gown,  but  she  must  really  take  better 
care  of  you.  Agnes,  go  and  put  her 
in  the  cab.  Good-bye,  and  many 
thanks  for  your  trouble.  " 

*  *  Good-bye,  "  breathed  Marian, 
softly,  standing  statue-like,  while  Jack 
Adrian,  feeling  tremulous  as  a  woman, 
came  up  behind  his  bride.  The  mo- 
ments seemed  to  him  interminable 
before  the  door  should  close  on  hap- 
less Mrs.  Hatch. 

**  Might  I — to  you  who  are  so  good 
and  thoughtful  of  others.  Miss  Lori- 


mer,"  said  the  woman,  in  a  low, 
strained  tone — •*  would  you  let  me 
offer  you  my  congratulations  on  your 
marriage?" 

Gladys  turned,  smiling,  blushing, 
with  a  nestling  movement  toward  her 
lover.  To  her  surprise,  his  face  was 
grave  and  shadowed  as  she  had  never 
seen  it.  She  thought  for  an  instant 
there  was  moisture  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  nurse  emitted  a  sound  that  seemed 
strangely  like  a  sob. 

But  no;  impossible.  Gladys  laughed 
at  herself  for  the  notion  that  everyone 
was  keyed  to  her  own  pitch  of  senti- 
ment. 

But  there  stood  the  strange  woman 
gazing  at  her  with  yearning,  beseech- 
ing eyes,  and  Adrian,  leaning  down, 
said  to  her,  gently  : 

**  Give  her  your  hand,  dearest  One 
is  never  too  rich  in  good  wishes,  do 
you  think?" 

Gladys  held  out  her  hand  shyly,  and 
Marian  pressed  it  to  her  lips  without 
speaking. 

**Come,  Gladys,  to  the  library.  I 
think  we  shall  find  everybody  there," 
said  Adrian,  breaking  the  trying  si- 
lence, in  dread  of  what  might  occur. 
With  an  arm  around  her  he  led  her 
out  of  the  room. 

**  It  is  very,  very  odd,"  said  Gladys, 
wonderingly.  **One  might  almost 
think  she  loved  me — but  why?" 

**  Why,  indeed,  sweetheart?"  he  said, 
laughingly.  But  in  his  heart  Adrian 
did  not  laugh. 

**And  this  is  the  very  end!  oh, 
God!"  exclaimed  the  mother,  left  be- 
hind. 

**My  dearie,  my  lamb,  go,  now," 
said  the  nurse.  '*The  way's  clear, 
and  you've  had  your  heart's  wish. 
Take  the  cab,  drive  back  to  your  ho- 
tel, and  after  my  bit  of  supper  111 
come  and  look  after  ye.  " 

"Agnes,  I  believe  something  told 
her  I  am  her  mother!"  cried  Marian, 
wildly. 

The  woman  seized  her  by  the  arm. 

"There,  hurry!  What  did  I  teU 
ye?  It's  the  mistress  coming  in. 
Pick  up  the  box  and  go.  Lord  save 
us!  she  mustn't  find  ye  here  like 
this." 
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But  Marian  stood,  stupid,  spell- 
bound. A  moment  more,  and  Mrs. 
Lorimer,  announcing  her  coming 
fussily,  sailed  into  the  room  and  stood 
peering  suspiciously  into  the  gather- 
ing dark. 

**  Gladys!  Jack!  where  are  you? 
Tea  is  waiting  in  the  library. 
Where  in  the  world  is  everybody? 
Why  haven't  they  lit  these  lights?" 

Stepping  back,  she  touched  a  button 
by  the  door,  and  a  soft  radiance  filled 
every  comer  of  the  room.  She  saw 
Marian  in  tears,  saw  Agnes  wringing 
her  hands  behind  her — and  recognition 
came 

"You!  .  .  .  You?"  asked  Mrs. 
Lorimer,  a  flutter  of  terror  in  her 
voice.      **  Why  did  you  come  here?" 

Marian  haughtily  faced  her. 

•*  I  once  had  occasion  to  ask  the 
same  question  in  the  same  place  of 
you,  madam,  and  when  you  were  the 
intruder  and  I  on  my  own  ground.  I 
had  very  good  reasons  for  knowing 
that  your  motives  were  less  creditable 
to  you  then  than  mine  are  now  to  me.  " 

**  I  knew  that  you  were  alive,  but  I 
never  dreamed  you  would  have  the 
impudence  to  push  yourself  in  here," 
cried  the  woman,  wrathfully.  **  This 
is  Agnes's  work,  letting  you  in  ;  and 
out  she'll  walk  after  you,  the  vile  de- 
ceiver!" 

'*  Having  accomplished  what  I  came 
for,  I  will  relieve  you  of  my  pres- 
ence," said  Marian,  whom  danger 
had  made  cool. 

Her  daring  seemed  to  dominate  the 
situation,  for  Mrs.  Lorimer  did  not 
stir  until,  as  Marian  passed,  the  hid- 
den photograph  of  Gladys  fell  from 
her  dress  to  the  floor. 

*'As  I  supposed.  Stealing  my 
property!  Who  knows  what  else  you 
have  got  stowed  away  about  you?" 
she  said,  spitefully,  snatching  the 
picture  from  Marian's  hands  as  the 
latter  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  **  Oh,  you 
needn't  think  you'll  just  walk  out  as 
you  came  in!  People  of  your  stripe 
must  be  managed  by  the  police,"  and 
she  put  herself  threateningly  in  Mar- 
ian's path. 

**  Let  me  pass!"  said  Marian,  firm- 


**You  shall  not,  I  tell  you!"  cried 
Mrs.  Lorimer,  ringing  the  bell  close 
to  her  hand. 

**You  can  harm  only  yourself  by 
this,"  Marian  said,  shrugging  her 
shoulders  lightly.  **For  me,  the 
worst  has  come  and  gone.  " 

**Ask  Mr.  Lorimer  to  come  tome 
here,  immediately,"  said  the  lady  of 
the  house  to  the  servant  answering 
the  bell.  *'Then  stand  at  the  front 
door,  and  let  no  one  leave  the 
house!" 

The  man,  glancing  suspiciously  at 
Marian,  then  interrogatively  at  Ag- 
nes, hurried  away,  and  there  was  no 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lorimer. 

**  What's  all  this,  Madge?"  he  said, 
on  the  threshold.  "  Charles  says 
there's  been  a  theft  of  some  kind — 
some  of  the  wedding  presents " 

His  sentence  was  cut  short.  His 
glance  fell  on  Marian.  Black  wrath 
filled  his  face. 

**  You — you  impudent,  lying — !"  he 
began  ;  but  she  interrupted  him. 

**Let  me  go.  I  have  seen  my 
child.  She  does  not  know  me.  I 
have  done  no  one  harm,"  she  cried, 
proudly. 

'*Vile,  degraded  creature!"  cried 
Mrs.  Lorimer.  "Your  presence  in 
this  house  is  an  insult  to  Gladys  and 
to  me.  But  that's  not  the  point. 
You  stole  one  thing;  no  doubt  you've 
secreted  others.  Give  them  up,  or 
I'll  have  you  searched." 

'*  Oh,  she's  in  no  need  of  stealing, 
Mag,"  interpolated  Lorimer,  insult- 
ingly. **  She's  got  her  pocket  full  of 
cash,  and  knows  how  to  get  more, 
too." 

"Then  we'll  just  turn  her  out  in 
the  street,  where  she  belongs,"  added 
his  wife,  seeing  Marian  flinch  and 
grow  white  under  his  stinging  words. 

"  Stop!"  cried  the  goaded  creature, 
suddenly.  "  Not  another  word  till  I 
have  said  my  say.  I  wanted  to  go  in 
peace,  but  you  wouldn't  let  me. 
Then  let  us  have  it  out!  Oh,  since  I 
came  into  this  house  to-day  I've 
tasted  heaven  and  hell.  When  my 
child  spoke  to  me,  smiled  on  me, 
when  I  touched  her  warm,  young 
flesh,  and  realized  that  it  was  part  of 
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mine — ^when  I  felt  once  more  the 
glad  thrill  of  motherhood  wanning 
my  veins,  pulsing  in  my  sad  heart, 
I  was  drawn  out  of  my  gulf  of  mis- 
ery as  if  by  an  angel's  touch.  There's 
no  sacrifice  I  wouldn't  have  made  to 
keep  good  enough  for  Gladys.  There 
was  no  rancor  left  in  my  heart  for 
any  living  being.  I  could  have  for- 
given even  you,  Dick  Lorimer,  for 
the  ruin  of  my  life.  But  it  wasn't  to 
last.  I  hadn't  deserved  such  bliss. 
I'd  been  walking  up  the  arch  of  a 
rainbow,  and  when  I  reached  the  top 
found  that  I  must  go  down  on  the 
other  side.  But  thank  God  you  two 
can't  rob  me  of  the  supreme  hour  of 
happiness  that  I  have  known!  Yet 
now,  now — do  you  see? — ^you  have 
dragged  me  back  into  hell.  This 
hypocritical  woman,  with  her  vicious 
taunts — ^you,  with  your  cold  brutality 
— ^have  made  me  desperate.  To  pun- 
ish you  I'd  risk  any  sentence.  When 
I  crossed  that  threshold,  this  after- 
noon, I  was  a  penitent,  soft-hearted 
woman,  yearning  to  walk  in  the  right 
path.  Now  I'm  bitter,  vindictive, 
dangerous;  and  you've  only  yourself 
to  thank  for  it!" 

**Dick,  send  for  a  policeman,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Lorimer,  shrinking  to 
her  husband's  side. 

**  Let  her  rave  herself  out,  and  then 
turn  her  loose,  "  observed  Lorimer.  *  *  I 
was  the  worst  kind  of  a  fool  to  parley 
with  her  at  all,  and  I  suppose  I  must 
reap  the  consequence.  " 

**  Put  my  life  beside  that  woman's, 
will  you?"  said  Marian,  scathingly, 
**or  match  it  with  your  own,  Dick 
Lorimer,  and  then  let  heaven  be 
judge  between  us.  " 

"There  will  be  time  enough  for 
that,"  he  answered,  coldly.  "  For  the 
present,  the  world  suffices  me,  and 
you  will  not  deny  that  its  verdict  is  in 
our  favor.  If  you  take  my  dispassion- 
ate advice,  Mrs.  Hatch,  you'll  give 
up  this  cheap  tragedy  business  and 
go  back  to  —  say — the  —  er  —  side- 
walk." 

''You  dare?**  she  cried,  furiously. 
"Then,  Mr.  Lorimer,  let  me  tell  you 
that  if  I  can't  answer  your  foul  words 
in  kind  I  can  avenge  myself  in  an- 


other way.  What  of  the  combination 
in  business  by  which  you  have  just 
saved  yourself  from  ruin  and  disgrace 
through  the  marriage  of  your  daugh- 
ter to  Jack  Adrian?  What  if  Adrian's 
people — ^if  Adrian  himself — knew  yon 
as  you  are?  Would  you  be  so  content 
with  your  position  then?" 

**  Hold  your  mischievous  tongue, 
will  you?"  he  cried,  savagely,  putting 
his  hand  on  the  bell,  "or,  in  two 
minutes,  my  servants  shall  turn  you 
out  of  doors  for  a  common  sneak- 
thief." 

"  Ring,  then!  Call  all  your  house- 
hold, if  you  choose.  Let  me  tell  my 
story  first  to  them,  and  afterward  to 
whomsoever  it  may  concern." 

"  Damn  you,  I'm  not  afraid  of  you!" 
he  shouted,  and  to  prove  it  touched 
the  bell. 

There  was  a  moment's  critical  si- 
lence, while  Lorimer,  stubborn  and 
sombre,  remained  facing  Marian,  old 
Agnes  clinging  to  her  sleeve  and 
praying  her  to  have  self-controL 
Mrs.  Lorimer,  cowed  and  whimpering, 
sat  crouched  in  an  armchair.  When 
the  two  menservants,  presenting 
themselves,  stood  awaiting  orders  on 
either  side  of  the  door,  Marian  felt 
herself  keyed  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
nervous  desperation.  Now,  indeed, 
was  she  fairly  reckless  of  results. 

In  her  veins  ran  the  hot  fire  of  ven- 
geance. In  spite  of  Lorimer's  bra- 
vado she  saw  that  her  mention  of  his 
private  affairs  in  the  matter  of  the 
alliance  with  the  Adrians  had  hit 
hard.  Her  quick  wit  taught  her  that 
with  this  weapon  in  hand  she  had  only 
to  strike  again  to  be  more  than  even 
with  those  who  had  so  cruelly  wronged 
and  wounded  her.  The  thought  of 
their  discomfiture  was  a  sweet  morsel 
in  her  mouth.  To  speak  out  before 
their  menials,  to  publish  them  to  the 
world  as  they  were,  seemed  the  most 
precious  privilege  now  left  her.  The 
flicker  of  appeal  in  the  woman's  cow- 
ard eyes,  the  brutal  rage  in  Lorimer's, 
were  an  irresistible  invitation  to 
Marian  to  do  her  worst. 

While  she  stood,  unconsciously 
framing  her  sentences  so  that  they 
might  cause  most  shame  and  pain, 
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her  whole  being  transformed  with 
the  strength  of  her  emotion,  a  soft 
sound  came  to  her  ear — the  sound  of 
a  girl's  voice  on  the  landing  of  the 
stairs — Gladys  bantering  her  sweet- 
heart and  laughing  joyously. 

Instantly  Marian's  form  relaxed 
from  its  tense,  impassioned  pose,  a 
great  change  came  over  her  face  ;  she 
listened,  trembling  violently,  and  the 
vengeful  gleam  of  her  eyes  was 
drowned  in  tears. 

**I — I  will  go  now,"  she  gasped, 
bowing  her  head  before  her  enemies. 

•*I  thought  so,"  sneered  Lorimer, 
but  he  had  the  wisdom  to  say  no 
more. 

Marian  gave  him  one  last,  mute, 
terrible  look;  then,  lifting  her  box 
weakly,  the  unwelcome  Mrs.  Hatch 
passed,  conquered  and  broken,  out 
into  the  night. 


VI 

It  was  a  stale  Midsummer  morning 
in  a  quarter  of  New  York  where  the 
jarring  clatter  of  wheels  over  cobble- 
stones, the  ceaseless  whiz  of  elevated 
trains,  and  the  cries  of  children 
squeezed  out  of  overcrowded  homes 
to  play  in  the  street,  made  existence 
to  weak  and  weary  brains  tolerable 
only  in  the  rear  of  the  houses  wherein 
their  possessors  were  compacted.  In 
a  back  room,  at  a  window  opening 
on  a  fire-escape,  which  some  deft  hand 
had  decked  with  a  few  boughs  of  wild- 
wood  greenery  thrust  into  glass  pre- 
serve jars,  a  woman  sat  at  work. 

When  she  looked  out  over  the  green 
boughs  hers  was  the  privilege  of  seeing 
the  sunshine,  so  blinding  in  the  street, 
here  fall  partially  filtered  through 
the  foliage  of  an  ailanthus  tree  in  the 
next  yard.  This  tree,  a  morning- 
glory  vine  creeping  up  from  the  fire- 
escape  of  a  German  woman  below 
tbem,  and  the  fair  field  of  azure  over- 
spreading all,  were  her  present  sub- 
stitutes for  the  beauties  of  nature 
with  which  she  had  formerly  been 
familiar  at  Newport  and  Bar  Harbor 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Her     inward    vista    ended    in    a 


dark  middle  room,  every  spot  of 
whose  ceiling,  every  crack  of' whose 
faded  wall  paper,  she  had  scanned 
while  lying  on  her  back,  staring  up- 
ward with  hot  eyes,  during  the  recent 
weeks  of  a  long  and  painful  illness. 
There,  in  the  far  comers,  stood  two 
little  iron  beds  made  up  with  ex- 
quisite neatness  and  conventual 
purity  of  linen.  One  of  these  beds  she 
had  thought  never  to  leave  till  car- 
ried from  it  with  rigid  feet  foremost 
down  the  common  stairway  of  the 
tenement-house.  But  now  between 
the  half-open  sliding-doors,  with  their 
panels  of  cheaply  ornamented  ground 
glass,  she  surveyed  it  with  the  com- 
placency of  a  graduated  invalid. 

In  a  spot  screened  by  a  clothes- 
horse  covered  with  cotton  stuff,  a  gas 
stove  stood  on  a  pine  table  that  was 
additionally  encumbered  with  the  few 
utensils  and  supplies  requisite  to  the 
canary-bird  ménage  of  two  women, 
one  of  whom  ate  through  gratitude  to 
another,  who  had  in  these  days  more 
appetite  than  food. 

In  spite  of  its  cleanly  squalor  and 
the  paucity  of  its  furnishings,  the  place 
wore  a  strangely  festal  air.  Long 
scarfs  of  multi-colored  gauzes  hung 
from  a  golden  Maypole.  Japanese 
lanterns  fastened  to  sticks  decked  with 
tinsel  fringes  were  ranged  around 
the  walls.  Stuffed  birds  swung  in 
gilded  hoops.  A  parterre  of  paper 
roses,  red  and  white,  bloomed  on  the 
mantelpiece,  otherwise  arrayed  with 
odds  and  ends  of  old  china,  shells, 
fancy  mugs  and  photographs,  such  as 
a  family  servant  might  accumulate 
from  a  lifetime  of  little  gifts.  The 
table  at  which  the  wan  worker  sat 
was  ablaze  with  sheets  of  brightly 
tinted  tissue  paper,  gay  ribbons  and  a 
variety  of  finished  toys  in  the  guise  of 
cotillion  favors. 

When  at  last  the  final  touches  were 
bestowed  on  a  French  Polichinelle 
in  cap  and  ruffle  affixed  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  gilded  staff,  she  held  him 
aloft,  yielding  him  glad  and  whimsi- 
cal homage. 

'*  There,  Mr.  Polichinelle,"  she 
cried,  joyously.  **  You  are  all  ready 
for  the  Egertons'  dance  at  Newport  ! 
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You've  a  conceited  smirk  on  that 
jolly  red  face  of  yours.  Now,  don't 
go  and  be  so  set  up  by  your  rise  in 
life  as  to  forget  your  old  friends  and 
your  humble  origin.  Remember,  my 
boy,  that  pride  goes  before  a  fall,  and 
you're  not,  like  me,  constructed  to 
survive  a  smash.  I  wonder  if  you  re- 
alize what  you're  going  from,  and 
where  you  will  bring  up.  Here — 
poverty,  distress,  a  poor,  battered 
woman  whom  fate  would  not  spare 
when  she  prayed  to  be  set  adrift  on 
the  unknown  sea,  working  her  heart 
out  to  make  you  beautiful  !  There — 
lights,  music,  flowers,  the  soft  sea  air, 
the  sparkle  of  gems,  the  rustle  and 
gleam  of  satins,  and  smiling  dancers 
whirling  in  a  brilliant  round!  But 
don't  let  it  take  you  in,  Polichinelle! 
I've  been  there.  I  know  it  all  by 
heart.  In  those  days  life  seemed  one 
long  reach  of  shining  parquetry,  to 
be  whirled  over  to  the  music  of  a 
hidden  orchestra.  Is  it  better  to  have 
had  and  lost,  like  me,  Polichinelle,  or 
never  to  have  had  at  all,  like  you? 
Do  I  envy  you?  God  knows  I  don't. 
My  star's  behind  another  kind  of 
cloud.  Now,  dear  sir,  accept  this 
tinsel  cravat  as  a  last  token  of  my 
esteem  !  Polichinelle,  I'll  swear  you're 
the  image  of  old  Beau  Bannister,  who 
used  to  dangle  in  my  train.  He'll  be 
at  the  ball,  so  look  out  for  your  twin. 
Really,  I  think  you're  as  well  fitted  to 
express  ideas  as  he  is,  poor  old  dear!" 

She  laughed.  For  a  moment  she 
was  again  Marian  Lorimer  in  the  hey- 
day of  her  insolent  young  beauty, 
queening  it  among  the  fine  folk  who 
delighted  to  pattern  after  her. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  an  old 
woman  came  in,  carrying  a  homely 
basket  on  her  arm,  and  hot  and 
breathless  from  three  flights  of  steps. 

**  Laughing,  my  dear?"  she  said, 
with  a  sort  of  patient  cheerfulness 
now  become  her  habitual  manner. 
''Thank  the  Lord  ye  feel  like  it! 
And  what  do  ye  suppose?  I've  not  only 
got  the  money  for  your  candleshades 
from  Laferrière,  but  an  order  for 
twelve  more  in  palest  green.  And 
you'd  better  believe  I  stopped  at  the 
provision  shop  !  Here's  meat  for  soup, 


and  the  beautifullest  little  fat  Spring 
chicken  ye  ever  saw,  with  tea,  sugar, 
a  little  bottle  of  cream  and  a  whole 
half-pound  of  that  butter  ye  like  the 
best — ^little  finger  rolls,  too.  You'll 
lunch  like  Queen  Victoria  to-day.  " 

Marian  ran  over  to  her  and  ex- 
amined the  contents  of  her  basket 
gleefully. 

**  I  never  saw  such  richness,  dear," 
she  said;  **but — ^what's  here  for 
Agnes?" 

**Oh,  childie,  with  a  cup  o'  that 
grand  tea  and  a  slice  o'  buttered 
toast  I'll  be  in  clover,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

**  Agnes,  you're  an  unblushing  old 
fraud  !"  exclaimed  the  lady.  "  Now  if 
you  don't  eat  with  me,  share  and 
share  alike,  I  vow  I'll  starve." 

**  Child,  sure  as  ye  live,  I  stopped 
in  a  restaurant  and  had  a  plate  of 
stew.  It'll  be  to-morrow  before  I 
feel  hungry  again.  Lucky  I  paid 
rent  for  these  rooms  so  long  ahead! 
That  poor  Mrs.  Murphy  above  us 
has  to  turn  out  o'  hers,  and  we're  good 
for  another  month,  thank  God." 

**  My  illness,  two  doctors  part  of  the 
time,  a  trained  nurse  and  expensive 
medicines  have  made  an  awful  vacuum 
in  your  little  hoard,"  said  Marian, 
mournfully.  "You  shouldn't  have 
done  it  in  such  style,  nursey.  A  hos- 
pital for  me  would  have  been  far 
wiser,  and  you  know  it.  " 

**  What's  the  odds,  so  long  as  ye 
pulled  through?  I  never  was  fore- 
handed in  my  life,  Mrs.  Lorimer,  any 
more  than  ye.  We're  a  pair  of  babies 
for  spending  money,  child." 

**  But  now  I  am  well  again,  Agnes — 
so  splendidly  well " 

**Yes,  splendidly  well,"  echoed 
Agnes,  as  the  speaker  paused  for  an 
assenting  answer. 

** — and  I  have  made  such  a  capi- 
tal start  in  business,  it  won't  be  any 
time  before  we  recoup  again,  and  I'll 
pay  you  back  with  interest.  All  will 
come  out  right,  with  such  orders  as 
Mrs.  Egerton's  to  start  on.  " 

**  Bless  Miss  Thurston's  heart  for 
getting  it  for  ye!"  cried  Agnes,  in- 
fected by  her  zeal. 

**Yes,  bless  her  heart!"   repeated 
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Marian.  **  And  to  think  that  I  used 
to  dine  with  the  Egertons  and  they 
with  me  !  I  had  a  tifif  with  Kate  Eger- 
ton  once,  when  we  were  both  on  the 
board  of  a  swell  charity,  and  she  went 
under  in  the  fray.  She  little  knows 
how  Time's  whirligig  is  bringing  her 
revenge  to-day!  The  one  thing  that 
bothers  me,  Agnes,  is  Doctor  Cotes- 
worth  finding  out  my  secret.  " 

**  My  child,  it  had  to  be.  With  ye 
so  ill,  and  me  so  scared,  and  he  that 
I'd  known  through  his  visits  to  the 
Lrorimer  family,  what  could  I  do  but 
fetch  him  here?  And  then  he  sort  o* 
found  us  out." 

'*I  know;  and  he  in  turn  gave  us 
away  to  our  good  angel,  Lina  Thurs- 
ton," said  Marian,  now  on  her  knees 
packing  away  the  pretty  gewgaws 
she  had  completed.  **I  don't  blame 
you  in  the  least,  Agnes  dear;  you 
couldn't  have  kept  it  in,  any  more 
than  we  could  have  lived  without 
Lina  Thurston  getting  me  that  first 
work  for  Laferrière,  and  buying  me 
the  materials.  Like  the  lady  she  is, 
Lina  took  back  the  money  she'd  ad- 
vanced for  that  stuff,  as  soon  as  I'd 
made  the  first  sales.  Just  wait  till 
some  of  Kate  Egerton's  pals  ask  her 
where  she  got  these  favors,  and  Mrs. 
Hatch  will  have  her  hands  full  of  or- 
ders for  more.  We'll  get  out  of  this 
house,  then,  Agnes,  in  double-quick 
time.  I'll  have  a  tidy  little  showroom, 
where  ladies  will  like  to  come,  and  a 
forewoman  who  knows  her  business 
in  witching  customers.  Trust  me  for 
original  ideas  and  all  the  rest.  Why, 
we'll  be  rolling  in  money,  Agnes,  and 
have — don't  jump  out  of  your  boots — 
chicken  twice  a  week!" 

Agnes,  busy  in  her  comer  with  the 
gas  stove,  heaved  a  sigh,  and  looked 
at  her  charge  doubtfully. 

**  What  is  it,  nursey?  Out  with  it! 
I  see  you  have  some  deep-dyed  con- 
viction you're  afraid  to  speak." 

*'  Dear,  it's  about  Dr.  Cotesworth. 
He  that's  thought  ye  the  beauty  of 
the  world  ever  since  he  was  a  lad,  and 
ye  a  young  married  lady  in  your 
husband's  home.  " 

**  Now,  Agnes,  old  girl,  none  of 
your  palaver  on  that  question,"  was 


the  answer,  while  Marian's  head  dived 
deep  into  the  box.  **  Trust  an  old 
maid  for  romantic  fancies!" 

*  *  My  dear,  he's  the  salt  of  the  earth  ; 
he's—" 

**Then  Lina  Thurston's  bread  will 
be  well  sprinkled  with  him,"  cried 
Mrs.  Hatch.  **  It  was  you  yourself 
who  told  me  they  are  engaged.  " 

*'  Servants*  hall  gossip's  all  I  have 
to  go  on,"  replied  Agnes,  turning  the 
half  of  her  vaunted  chicken  on  the 
grill.  **They  did  say  Miss  Thurs- 
ton had  always  fancied  him — but 
since  he's  found  ye  again,  poor  gen- 
tleman, he's  looked  another  way. 
And  if  ye  hadn't  bluffed  him 
off " 

"  Not  one  word,  you  matchmaker! 
Of  all  the  preposterous  fancies,  that's 
the  worst.  When  our  two  benefac- 
tors marry  each  other,  Agnes,  we  will 
send  them  the  biggest,  fluffiest  sort  of 
a  lampshade,  with  your  compliments 
and  mine " 

**  It's  queer,  his  having  stopped 
away  so  long  now — ^he  that  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  help  ye,  that  watched 
over  ye  as  anxiously  as  I.  Ah! 
childie,  ye  can't  help  yourself — ye 
fascinate  everybody,  old  and  young. 
I  can't  mistake  the  looks  I've  seen 
him  turn  on  ye.  And  they  do  say 
he's  goin'  to  leave  the  country  and 
settle  in  one  o*  them  far-away  places 
in  South  America  or  China  or  some- 
wheres.  When  he's  gone,  and  there's 
no  callin*  him  back,  perhaps  you'll  be 
sorry  ye  made  so  light  o'  him." 

**  But  I  don't  make  light  of  Robert 
Cotesworth,  Agnes.  God  knows  I 
don't.  He's  a  big,  true  man,  if  ever 
one  was — a  good,  gallant  gentleman  ; 
and  what  he  has  been  to  me — ^poor 
waif  fallen  across  his  pathway — 
is  laid  up  in  heaven  to  his  account. 
But  it's  a  girl  like  Lina  who  ought  to 
walk  beside  him  in  the  future — ^he's 
her  kind,  she  is.  Do  you  think  I'd 
be  base  enough  to  use  my  poor  little 
chance  to  stand  between  them?  Ah, 
no,  Agnes,  my  day  is  done;  the  sea 
has  swallowed  up  my  setting  star.  " 

**Come,  come,  child;  if  it  bothers 
ye  I'll  not  mention  his  name  again. 
Here's  your  tray,  and  I've  cleared  the 
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table.  Sit  ye  down  and  eat  every  bit 
of  this." 

Marian  sighed  again,  then  smiled, 
and  obediently  seated  herself  before 
the  tray. 

"  Oh,  how  good  it  smells!"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  answer  to  the  old  woman's 
look  of  eager  pride.  **  Agnes,  you 
are  a  trump  at  cooking,  as  at  every- 
thing else.  Now  bring  your  own  plate 
and  cup  and  sit  on  the  other  side.  " 

**  My  child,  I  tell  ye  I've  had  my 
dinner,"  protested  Agnes. 

"Yesterday,  I  dare  say,  you  pious 
deceiver.  Now  mind  me,  old  girl, 
or  ril  not  eat  a  mouthful.  Take  your 
full  share,  and  we'll  fairly  riot  over 
our  first  square  meal  in  the  last  three 
days." 

However,  Marian's  appetite  was 
soon  satisfied,  while  the  older  woman 
ate  with  healthy  hunger,  and  mean- 
while regarded,  with  covert  yearning 
and  anxiety,  the  still  brilliant  though 
wasted  apparition  opposite. 

Deep  down  in  Marian's  long-sealed 
heart  she  had  become  aware  of  the 
springing  up  of  a  new  and  delicious 
emotion — an  emotion  that  was  yet  so 
unduly  hers,  she  thought,  that  she 
hung  her  head  in  consciousness  of 
desire  to  appropriate  and  indulge 
it.  A  week  or  two  before,  when 
Robert  Cotesworth  made  his  visit  the 
occasion  of  a  tentative  appeal  to  this 
feeling,  she  had  laughed  bitterly  at 
the  idea  of  its  possible  existence. 
Now — ^now —  Was  it  because  the  old 
woman's  gossip  had  put  her  in  pos- 
session of  the  fact  of  his  determina- 
tion to  leave  the  country,  faintly  out- 
lined in  his  last  talk  with  her?  What 
else  could  have  worked  the  miracle 
but  the  thought  of  long  parting  from 
one  on  whom  she  had  come  to  lean, 
with  utter  dependence,  for  every  hope 
of  health  and  strength  and  daily  sym- 
pathy? 

**Ye  don't  like  it?"  asked  Agnes, 
crestfallen. 

**  My  luncheon?  Indeed,  yes!  Im- 
mensely!" ecstatically  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Hatch.  "  Haven't  I  eaten  more  than 
in  a  long,  long  time?" 

**Well,  dear,  now  you're  strength- 
ened  a  bit,  I've  got  a  surprise  for  ye. 


What'U  ye  say  to  our  darling  bride 
being  on  her  way  home?  Yes,  true 
enough,  they're  due  on  the  Campania 
to-morrow,  early.  Miss  Thurston  told 
me,  and  said  I  was  to  let  ye  know  it 
by  degrees,  but  there  aren't  any  de- 
grees in  the  likes  o'  that,  are  there?" 

**  Agnes,  you're  like  a  sunburst!" 
cried  Mrs.  Hatch,  radiantly.  "But a 
moment  ago  I  was  thinking  of  how  far- 
reaching  and  wide-spreading  are  the 
results  of  our  own  wrong  actions,  won- 
dering why  I  might  not  dare  to  feel 
glad  again  in  life.  Now  I  am  glad- 
healthily  glad — glad  with  a  joy  of 
which  no  man,  no  moralist,  no  verdict 
of  the  world  may  rob  me." 

"When  you're  feeling  black-like 
inside  o*  ye,  dear,  always  think  about 
your  child.  I've  noticed  it  never  fails 
to  do  ye  good.  " 

"I  do.  I  do  think  of  her.  Oh,  my 
Gladys,  my  Gladys!  Agnes,  how  grand 
that  she  is  coming  home!  Though  I 
may  never  look  at  her  or  speak  to  her, 
I'll  know  she's  near.  I'll  picture  her, 
dream  of  her,  as  of  old.  Never  can 
I  forget  the  touch  of  her  warm,  strong 
young  hand,  the  sweet  odor  of  her 
breath,  the  soft  texture  of  her  flesh- 
ly flesh,  Agnes — ^that  day,  that 
beautiful  day  when  I  gained  her— 
that  hideous  day  when  I  lost  her." 

'*  My  poor  dear,  something  tells  me 
you'll  see  her  again.  God  couldn't  be 
cruel  enough  to  shut  ye  out  from  one 
more  chance.  Let's  hope,  anyhow; 
and  now,  child,  ye  must  lie  down 
and  rest  a  bit,  and  let  me  finish  pack- 
ing all  these  here  things.  The  ex- 
pressman will  call  for  them  at  four." 

"Go  away,  Agnes.  Don't  yon 
touch  my  playthings,"  cried  Marian, 
wilfully,  springing  to  her  feet,  then 
going  down  on  her  knees  again  before 
the  packing  case.  **See!  Ill  finish 
them  beautifully.  Since  you  said  that 
I  might  chance  to  see  my  child— 
wildly  improbable  though  I  feel  such 
a  hope  to  be — 1  have  got  new  life  in 
my  veins.  You  are  right,  Agnes — 
God  is  just,  not  cruel,  and  maybe  He'll 
take  into  account  what  I've  done 
since — not  before — I  went  under  the 
ban." 

As    one    by   one   the   bright   em- 
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blems  of  a  gayer  life  than  hers 
passed  into  eclipse  in  the  packing  case, 
the  room,  denuded  of  its  finery,  was 
revealed  in  all  its  sordidness  and  pov- 
erty. The  hot  afternoon  melted  into 
a  hotter  night.  A  teething  child  in 
the  front  apartment  adjpining  cried  all 
through  the  long,  stifling  early  hours, 
until,  in  despair,  Marian  stole  forth  to 
seek  it,  and  carrying  the  little  sufferer 
out  on  the  fire-escape,  sat  with  it 
there,  wooing  the  breeze  of  dawn, 
while  the  mother  found  merciful  re- 
pose. 

The  baby  dozed,  but  its  watcher 
kept  open-eyed  vigil.  She  was  think- 
ing that  her  own  child  was  on  the  sea, 
sailing  down  the  coast,  nearing  the 
friendly  harbor.  Again  and  again 
she  prayed  Grod  to  speed  her  beloved 
safely.  Just  then  the  whole  world 
was  narrowed  for  her  to  the  confines 
of  a  single  ship.  The  months  of  blank 
desperation  following  her  daring  visit 
to  her  old  home,  the  near  peril  of 
death  she  had  passed  through,  the 
new  element  strangely  injected  into 
her  life  and  rigorously  excluded  from 
it,  the  reawakening  to  an  existence  of 
toil  and  stress,  the  darkness  of  the 
future — all  were  now  merged  in  tu- 
multuous joy  at  the  thought  of  her 
child's  vicinity. 

Spite  of  the  wretched  night,  Marian 
woke  from  a  brief  morning  doze 
brighter  and  stronger  apparently  than 
Agnes  had  seen  her  in  some  weeks. 
Out  of  her  garden  of  new-budding 
hopes  the  **  black  bat  night  had 
flown.  "  For  a  morning  paper  had  an- 
nounced the  arrival  at  the  dock,  ear- 
lier than  expected,  owing  to  an  un- 
precedentedly  quick  run,  of  the 
steamer  bearing,  among  others  of 
interest  to  the  fashionable  world,  the 
newly  married  pair,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Adrian,  en  route  to  their  Adi- 
rondack camp. 

VII 

Later  in  the  day.  Miss  Lina  Thurs- 
ton, clad  in  cool,  refreshing  muslins, 
wearing  a  shady  hat  and  carrying  in 
her  arms  a  great  sheaf  of  Summer 
flowers,   descended  from    a   hansom 


before  Mrs.  Hatch's  door.  Having 
once  spent  six  months  in  a  nurses*  set- 
tlement in  a  congested  district  of  the 
town,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  poverty 
were  as  familiar  to  her  as  daily  bread. 
She  now  glided  between  the  groups 
of  sidewalk  children,  distributing  to 
them  a  posy  apiece  from  her  armful, 
and  then  ran  lightly  up  the  steps  to 
Marian's  quarters,  leaving  behind  her 
a  trail  of  fragrance  from  sweet  peas 
and  nodding  roses.  She  found  Marian 
sitting  at  her  usual  table  engaged  in 
making  candleshades,  but  looking  like 
a  new  woman,  so  Lina  averred. 

**  Not  the  new  woman,  please.  I'm 
just  the  old,  old  kind,  living  on  emo- 
tions and  impulses,  pinning  my  ever- 
lasting happiness  on  the  sleeve  of 
chance,  and  buoyed  up  by  my  own 
imagination  of  things  rarely  realized. 
To-day,  however,  I  do  feel  strangely 
better,  and  these  flowers  of  yours  will 
complete  the  cure.  Quick,  Agnes! 
every  glass  and  pitcher  you  can  trump 
up,  and  let  me  riot  in  the  beauties! 
You  yourself  make  me  think  of  some 
flower.  Miss  Thurston,  but  I  have  not 
yet  found  which  one." 

**I'll  tell  you,"  said  Lina,  smiling. 
**  Peach  blossom — ^not  especially  good 
looking,  and  concealing  a  bitter  fla- 
vor." 

*  *  Mignonette,  rather,  "  corrected 
Marian,  "with  its  clean,  wholesome, 
health-giving  perfume.  Dear  friend, 
one  can  never  say  the  really  grateful 
things  one  feels.  It's  only  pretty, 
meaningless  phrases  that  run  off  the 
tongue  trippingly.  But  always  re- 
member that  you've  lifted  me  out  of 
the  valley  of  desolation.  It's  some- 
thing to  have  done  that  for  a  fellow- 
being,  isn't  it?  Now,  I  must  tell  you 
that  Mrs.  Egerton's  huge  case  full  of 
things  got  off  safely,  yesterday,  and, 
if  I  do  say  it,  will  do  credit  to  your 
recommendation.  When  I  get  the 
money  for  them,  and  for  more  work 
ordered  by  Laferrière,  we'll  be  passing 
rich,  Agnes  and  I.  We're  even  talk- 
ing about  moving  out  of  this  house 
into  better  rooms,  and  in  the  Autumn 
spreading  our  wings  and  opening  a 
little  shop.  Of  course,  capital's  the 
rub." 
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**I*11  help  you,"  said  Lina,  looking 
at  her  with  surprise,  so  gay,  so  light 
of  heart  she  seemed.  *'I  was  just 
going  to  make  an  offer  to  become  a 
*  silent  partner,*  or  whatever  you  like 
to  call  it,  in  your  venture.  I've  a 
small  sum  lying  idle  that  I  am  glad 
to  invest  so  well.  You  see^  I  count 
largely  on  your  exquisite  taste  in  pur- 
veying to  the  monde  où  l'on  s'amuse,  " 

"You  dear,  blessed  woman!"  cried 
Marian,  overjoyed.  "That  rolls  the 
last  stone  out  of  my  path,  since  Dr. 
Cotesworth  assures  me  that  with  care, 
and  by  avoiding  any  great  mental 
strain,  I  am  good  for  the  ordinary  span 
of  life." 

"He  has  not,  then,  convinced  you 
that  you  need  someone  to  take  abso- 
lute, exclusive  care  of  you?"  inter- 
rogated Lina,  brusquely. 

Marian  looked  at  her  in  surprise, 
then,  very  gently,  answered: 

"  You  know  him,  dear  lady.  It  was 
he  who  brought  you  to  me  in  my  time 
of  crudest  stress.  Can't  you  realize 
that  even  the  most  clever  and  self-re- 
liant man  may  sometimes  act  on 
an  impulse  of  pity,  through  an  obses- 
sion of  missionary  zeal?  Ah!  I  am 
mocking,  as  usual;  but  don't  mind. 
Whatever  I  may  do,  or  leave  undone 
where  he's  concerned,  it's  through  no 
lack  of  appreciation  or  gratitude.  " 

"Do  you  know  that  he  is  going 
away — that  he  is  exiling  himself  from 
home  and  everything?" 

"I  know  that  in  time  he  will  see 
what  is  truly  best  for  him,"  said 
Marian,  very  low. 

"Mrs.  Lorimer,  you  and  I  believe 
in  each  other,  don't  we?"  answered 
Lina,  bravely.  "Very  well,  then. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  Robert  Cotes- 
worth will  not  change.  Put  from 
your  mind  any  cobweb  of  delusion  on 
that  score,  and  trust  me  implicitly  that 
it  is  better  so.  Only,  it  seems  cruel 
to  let  him  go — alone.  There,  I  know 
you  are  sore  and  weak  and  timid  still  ; 
but  neither  you  nor  he  is  a  child,  or 
yet  accountable  to  any  human  being. 
It  is  a  new  life  I  am  pointing  out  to 
you,  and  over  yonder,  with  half  a  world 
between  you  and  your  past,  j^ou  may 
win  the  chance  you've  lost  here.   Now, 


I  won't  let  you  answer  me — ^not  a  word, 
please  ;  you  are  not  yet  ready  for  the 
new  view  of  things." 

"  Had  ever  good  man  so  noble  an 
ambassador?"  cried  Marian,  tears 
rushing  to  her  eyes.  "But  you  are 
right — I  am  not  fit  to  speak  of  it.  Just 
now  I  am  all  a  mother.  Early  this 
morning  I  stole  out  into  the  street  to 
buy  a  newspaper,  and  since  I  have  seen 
the  glorious  news  that  Gladys  has  re- 
turned, I  can  think  of  nothing  else." 

"  Then  you  can  bear  hearing  that  I 
have  just  come  from  her,"  said  Miss 
Thurston,  scrutinizing  the  feeble,  pal- 
pitating, yearning  creature  vrith  grave 
sympathy. 

During  the  weeks  of  her  visitations 
to  old  Agnes's  shabby  abode,  the 
friendship  that  had  grown  up  between 
Miss  Thurston  and  the  poor  waif  of 
circumstance  had  strengthened  into  a 
devotion  such  as  the  world  rarely  sees 
among  their  sex.  Lina,  like  Dr. 
Cotesworth,  possessed  by  the  inde- 
structible charm  of  Marian's  personal- 
ity, had,  like  Cotesworth  also,  come 
to  estimate  her  at  her  true  worth. 
And  when  Lina  realized  that  Cotes- 
worth had,  without  warning,  found 
himself  surrendered  heart  and  soul  to 
a  passion  for  Marian  absorbing  the 
full  power  of  his  manhood,  she  put 
aside  self  and  gave  rein  to  her 
vast  desire  to  reconstruct  the  life  of 
hapless  Mrs.  Hatch.  To  save  Marian 
seemed  to  Lina  the  fulfilment  of  all 
her  dreams  of  service  to  her  fellow- 
beings.  And  to  serve  Robert  Cotes- 
worth, with  whom  for  some  years 
past  she  had  worked  hand  in  hand  in 
the  cause  of  charity,  poor  Lina  would 
have  renounced — did  renounce,  as  we 
have  seen — ^her  own  most  secret  hopes 
of  happiness. 

At  this  juncture,  coming  as  she  did 
from  a  special  mission  in  Marian's  be- 
half, to  which  Cotesworth,  still  sore 
from  his  rejection  by  Mrs.  Hatch,  and 
making  preparations  for  a  long  ab- 
sence from  his  native  land,  had  in- 
spired her,  Miss  Thurston  gave  herself 
the  full  joy  of  savoring  good  news  in 
the  act  of  distributing  it.  While  Marian 
lay  back  in  her  chair,  listening  in  fasci- 
nated silence,  Lina  told  her  all  the 
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details  of  her  visit  to  the  Adrians  at 
the  hotel  where  they  were  stopping 
on  their  way  through  town.  Marian 
drank  in  every  item  about  her  child's 
beauty  and  radiant  happiness,  about 
Adrian's  sayings  to  his  young  wife, 
about  Gladys's  pretty  rejoinders. 

•*But  I  must  not  tire  you,"  Lina 
said,  suddenly,  pulling  herself  up  in 
some  alarm  for  the  result. 

**Tire  me!"  cried  Mrs.  Hatch. 
*' You  are  giving  me  oxygen  to  live 
on!" 

•'Because,"  said  Lina,  deliberately 
and  with  tender  intonation,  "all  I 
have  said  is  only  by  way  of  preparing 
you  for  something  better.  " 

•' Something  better?" 

••Mrs.  Lorimer,  don't  let  yourself 
get  excited.  Your  doctor  has  given 
me  leave  to  tell  you " 

••What  has  Dr.  Cotesworth  got  to 
do  with  it?"  exclaimed  Marian,  puz- 
zled. 

••  Don't  you  know  he  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Adrian?  He  is  also  one 
of  the  biggest-hearted  men  I  know. 
He  took  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  sending  me  to  tell  Mr.  Adrian 
of  your  illness  and  your  whereabouts. 
Of  course,  I  took  occasion  to  see  Mr. 
Adrian  apart  from  Gladys.  I  believe 
— I  am  sure — she  has  never  yet  been 
told " 

••Better  so,"  said  Marian,  crimson- 
ing. 

•*  But  nobody  could  have  been  nicer 
than  Mr.  Adrian.  He  was  greatly 
shocked  and  touched  by  my  story  of 
your  illness — and  .  .  .  Agnes,  do 
you  come  and  stand  by  Mrs.  Lorimer 
while  I  tell  her  my  best  news  of  all." 

••Gladys  is  coming  here?"  cried 
Marian,  electrically.  •*Oh,  yes!  I 
see  it  in  your  eyes,  I  hear  it  in  the 
tremor  of  your  voice.  Ah,  God  is 
merciful!" 

••  Mr.  Adrian  will  bring  his  wife  to 
look  up  her  old  nurse,"  said  Lina, 
steadily,  while  Agnes  slipped  a 
sturdy  arm  around  Marian's  shoul- 
ders. 

•  •  Now  —  soon  —  to-day?"  faltered 
Marian,  passionately  glad. 

••  Now,  almost  immediately — ^it  was 
his  first  impulse.      He  felt  that  you 


ought  to  see  her,  to  be  encouraged  to 
get  well.  But  you  won't  forget, 
Agnes — ^you  won't  let  her  forget — that 
Dr.  Cotesworth  is  emphatic  against 
her  giving  way  to  any  sudden  emo- 
tion." 

••I  know — I'm  so  grateful  to  him 
for  this  thought,  and  to  you  for  exe- 
cuting it,  I'll  submit  to  anything." 

**  I  rather  think  he  will  find  it  best 
to  be  here  when  they  are,"  said  Lina, 
a  purple  flush  mounting  around  her 
eyes.  '*  The  truth  is,  I  saw  him  for  a 
moment  when  I  came  away  from 
them." 

**Oh,  what  plotters  and  planners 
you  all  are,  and  all  against  one  poor 
little  broken  woman!"  cried  joyous 
Marian,  her  thoughts  bounding  ahead 
to  the  goal  where  they  oftenest  con- 
verged. •*  If  you  could  ever  feel  the 
sudden  delicious  warmth  that  has 
come  into  my  heart!  Gladys  here! 
my  baby!  my  beloved!" 

Her  voice  fell  to  so  soft  a  note  it 
might  have  been  the  echo  of  a  dream. 
She  closed  her  eyes  in  a  little  doze 
inspired  by  weakness,  and  Lina 
Thurston,  with  a  final  keen  pang, 
thought  she  had  never  seen  her  rival 
look  more  beautiful.  Roughly,  al- 
most, so  quick  the  movement  was, 
she  leaned  over  and  kissed  Marian  on 
the  brow,  then  hurried  from  the 
room,  while  keen-sighted  old  Agnes, 
used  as  she  was  to  Miss  Thurston's 
abrupt  ways,  looked  after  her  with 
adoring  gratitude,  the  greater  because 
of  her  partial  comprehension  of  af- 
fairs. 

••Miss  Thurston  is  gone?"  cried 
Marian,  rousing  presently.  ••Oh, 
Agnes,  it's  our  guardian  angel  who 
has  taken  flight!" 

•*  Never  mind  sorrowing  after  her, 
dearie,"  said  Agnes,  who  was  fran- 
tically putting  the  room  to  rights. 
••  She's  got  her  reward  laid  up  above, 
for  sure.  The  thing  that's  bothering 
me  is  that  ye  ought  to  change  your 
dress.  " 

'•So  I  ought!"  exclaimed  Marian, 
surveying  herself  ruefully.  •*Get 
me  that  cream  muslin — or  no,  my 
white-and-black.  " 

•*My  dear,    I  just  can't;    we   ate 
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them  both  up  last  week,  when  things 
were  at  their  worst.  I'd  been  hoping 
to  save  enough  to  get  them  out  of 
pawn,"  answered  Agnes,  dolefully. 

**  Never  mind;  Gladys  won't  know 
your  room-mate,  and  Adrian  won't 
care.  Brush  my  hair,  Agnes,  you 
old  duck.  I'm  very  thin,  and  de- 
cidedly shabby,  but  I'll  have  to  do  as 
lam." 

**Do  ye  remember,  lovie,"  sug- 
gested the  old  nurse,  **how  once  ye 
used  to  give  me  finery  I  couldn't  use, 
and  you'd  laugh  at  me  for  stowing  it 
away  in  camphor  and  the  like?  Well, 
there  was  a  Paris  tea-gown,  of  a 
white  crêpy  stuff,  trimmed  with  lace  ; 
ye  got  tired  of  it,  and  told  me  to 
never  let  ye  look  at  it  again.  It 
wasn't  half -worn,  and  I've  got  it  yet." 

**Why  haven't  you  pawned  that, 
too,  you  miser?  What  do  you  mean 
by  hoarding  the  best  of  the  batch?" 
asked  Marian,  rallyingly. 

**  I — I  was  just  keeping  it." 

'*  For  what?"  queried  Marian. 

"For  old  times'  sake,  sure,"  said 
the  woman,  hurrying  into  the  next 
room,  holding  one  hand  across  her 
heart,  as  if  Marian  could  see  it  burst- 
ing with  the  sorrowful  intent,  long 
treasured  there,  to  save  this  special 
garment  for  the  last  toilette  of  her 
charge. 

*'  How  odd  and  jerky  Agnes  is  to- 
day," thought  Mrs.  Hatch,  settling 
and  resettling  Lina's  flowers  in  their 
vases,  which,  as  now  arranged  on  her 
table,  made  a  framework  for  her 
noble  head  and  bust.  **  I  suppose 
she's  fairly  overcome  by  the  thought 
of  her  little  Gladys  coming  here. 
I'm  not  overcome.  I'm  only  calm 
and  proud  and  thankful.  I  want  to 
do  nothing  that  will  betray  me  to 
my  child." 

Agnes,  who  had  been  stooping  over 
an  ancient  trunk  in  the  inner  room, 
now  returned,  carrying  across  her 
arms  a  fluttering  garment  of  white, 
filmy  stuff,  from  whose  folds  floated 
a  faint  odor  of  violets.  At  sight  of  it 
Marian's  face  changed  to  a  sudden 
wistful  pensiveness.  Taking  it  across 
her  lap,  she  stroked  it  curiously. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  half  to  herself,  **I 


remember  so  well  the  day  I  bought  it 
at  Paquin's.  Dick  helped  me  to 
choose  it — that  was  why  I  gave  it  np 
afterward — I  couldn't  bear  the  sting 
of  remembering  happier  times.  We 
came  home  to  our  hotel  in  the  Rue 
Castiglione  and  drove  out  to  the  races 
at  Auteuil  afterward.  All  Paris  was 
in  the  Bois  that  day  of  June.  The 
carriages  were  four  abreast,  moving 
at  a  snail's  pace  in  the  alleys,  all  filled 
with  pretty  women  and  idle  men. 
The  sidewalks  were  crowded  with 
people,  the  fountains  and  bands  were 
playing,  the  horse-chestnut  blossoms 
rose  like  pink  spires  on  the  trees, 
birds  were  singing  everywhere,  and 
sunshine,  flowers,  verdant  slopes  and 
vistas  greeted  us  on  all  sides.  I  was 
beautifully  dressed,  and  Dick  sat  be- 
side me  in  the  victoria,  always  whis- 
pering that  he  had  as  yet  seen  no 
woman  to  match  his  little  wife  in  looks 
and  chic,  God!  why  couldn't  that 
have  lasted?  Why  does  nothing  last, 
except  envy  and  spite  and  malice  and 
all  uncharitableness?  I  loved  him  so 
then  I  drank  in  his  every  word  like 
gospel.  Then  the  races  were  so  gay, 
and  we  drove  back,  as  we  came, 
through  a  world  en  fete,  and  had 
our  little  dinner  in  our  rooms,  when 
Dick  insisted  I  should  wear  this 
for  him.  This,  for  him  I  How  he 
kissed  my  arms  where  the  sleeves  fell 
away!  They  were  round  and  full 
and  firm,  not  poor,  wasted  sticks 
like  these.  This,  for  kimf  Agnes, 
it  would  kill  me  to  put  it  on  again." 

**  Come,  child,  let  me  do  your  hair," 
said  Agnes,  who  had  paid  little  heed 
to  her  rhapsody. 

**  No,  I'll  go  in  and  loosen  it  a  little, 
and  try  to  let  it  shade  my  face.  I'm 
not  looking  ill  enough  to  repel  a 
young  person,  am  I,  Agnes?"  she 
added,  anxiously. 

**  There'll  never  be  one  to  look 
sweeter  and  finer  and  more  like  the 
tip -top  quality,"  asseverated  the 
nurse,  stoutly.  **  But  ye  mustn't  tire 
yourself,  dearie;  whatever  ye  do, 
don't  get  tired." 

Marian  promised,  and  ran  off  to  her 
room,  shutting  behind  her  the  sliding- 
doors,  and,  at  the  last  moment,  look- 
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ing  back  between  them  to  reassure 
anxious  Agnes  with  a  caressing  smile. 

Hardly  had  she  vanished  from  the 
scene  when  a  step  was  heard  on  the 
landing,  followed  by  a  knock,  and 
Agnes  opened  the  door  to  Jack 
Adrian. 

**Oh,  Mr.  Adrian,  it's  as  welcome 
as  flowers  in  May  ye  are,"  exclaimed 
the  nurse,  joyously.  In  his  manly 
and  prosperous  presence  she  promptly 
forecast  relief  from  her  poignant 
anxiety  to  make  their  livelihood  as- 
sured. 

Jack  came  in  gravely,  a  line  across 
his  brow,  looking  about  him  as  if 
dreading  to  meet  what  might  be 
awaiting  him. 

*' Agnes,  this  is  a  distressing  story 
Miss  Thurston  has  brought  me  from 
Dr.  Cotesworth,"  he  said,  in  an  un- 
dertone.    "Where  is  she?*' 

*  *  In  yonder,  *  •  signaled  Agnes. 
**Yes,  it's  sad,  sir;  but  you'll  not 
think,  to  look  at  her  now,  how  sad  it 
has  been.  But  she's  like  one  made 
young  again  by  the  news  of  your 
coming.  If  only  she  could  have  a 
mind  at  rest,  sir,  I  believe  she'd  get 
a  new  chance  at  living.  " 

"Why  was  not  I  informed  of  her 
illness?"  he  asked.  **  Surely  I  should 
have  known.  I,  not  you,  should  have 
borne  the  burden.  She  should  never 
have  dropped  to  this.  " 

"She  had  promised  ye,  sir,  that 
ye  should  never  hear  of  her  again, 
and  my  poor  lady  always  kept  her 
word." 

**  True,  but  I  never  meant  to  hold 
her  to  that  pledge.  Agnes,  your 
child  is  down  below,  in  the  carriage. 
She  knows  nothing,  suspects  noth- 
ing, of  the  real  object  of  this  visit. 
She  believes  she  is  coming  to  rout  you 
out  and  take  you  away,  to  be  part 
of  our  establishment  henceforward. 
For  heaven's  sake,  advise  me  what  to 
do  with  her.  " 

**  Fetch  her  up,  sir,  and  let  nature 
point  the  way.  " 

**I  am  afraid  she  ought  to  know 
about  her  mother,"  he  said,  moodily. 

**  I  think  so,  sir.  It's  the  one  that 
suffered  birth  pangs  for  her  to  live," 
answered  Agnes.     **  And  so  good,  so 


patient,  so  high-minded  and  brave. 
Believe  me,  Mr.  Adrian,  your  wife 
will  never  be  ashamed  to  own  my 
poor  darling  for  her  mother." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  he  hastened 
to  say;  **but  Gladys  is  so  bright  and 
girlish  still.  Our  honeymoon  has 
never  waned.  It  has  been  a  dream 
of  joy." 

**Ye  can't  shut  out  sorrow,  Mr. 
Adrian,  from  any  woman's  life.  And 
Gladys,  like  her  mother,  was  made 
to  bend,  not  break.  " 

*'I'll  go  for  her,"  he  said,  reso- 
lutely. "Do  you  tell  the  mother 
we  have  come." 

His  turn  of  the  door  knob  was 
met  by  that  of  Gladys  on  the  other 
side.  She  ran  in,  beaming,  and  fell 
on  Agnes's  neck. 

**If  you  two  think  I  mean  to 
stop  down  stairs  and  play  royalty 
on  its  rounds  a  moment  longer!" 
she  exclaimed,  radiantly.  '*Jack 
knew  that  the  greatest  treat  he  could 
give  me,  on  the  first  day,  was  to  come 
over  here  and  capture  you,  nursey  dar- 
ling! Now  you're  ours  from  this  day 
forth — you're  going  to  darn  our  stock- 
ings and  keep  those  piles  of  bridal 
linen  in  the  most  splendid  order,  and 
generally  *boss'  our  maids.  Isn't 
that  a  career  for  you,  old  thing?  An- 
swer and  say  you're  glad." 

In  this  merry  hectoring,  in  the 
birdlike  movements  of  the  speaker's 
head,  in  the  loving  imperiousness  of 
her  manner,  Agnes  felt  that  the 
mother  was  repeated. 

"  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute,"  she  said, 
vaguely,  disappearing. 

Gladys,  a  little  taken  aback  at  the 
nurse's  abrupt  exit,  attributed  it  to 
emotion  over  their  reunion.  In  the 
interval  of  waiting  she  fluttered  like 
a  butterfly  about  the  room,  hand- 
ling its  belongings  with  the  freedom 
of  a  petted  juvenile. 

*  *  What  a  lot  of  lovely  flowers  Agnes 
has,  and  how  well  she's  learned  to 
group  them!  I  recognize  that  old 
china  cat  and  dog  on  the  mantelpiece, 
Jack.  I  bought  them  for  her  at  a 
fair,  ages  ago,  when  I  was  eight. 
This  old  workbox,  too,  that  I  was 
never  allowed  to  play  with  !     I  won- 
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der  I  dare  touch  it  now.  These  shells 
— old  servants  always  run  to  shells — I 
used  to  put  them  to  my  ear,  like  this, 
and  listen — listen  for  the  voice  of  the 
sea  she  told  me  I  could  hear.  Oh, 
what  old  frights  of  photographs!  Is 
there  anything  so  subduing  to  one's 
pride  as  to  come  upon  one's  former 
self,  with  whom  one  was  so  satisfied? 
Here  I  am,  in  all  ages  and  stages — on 
a  rock  by  an  imaginary  lake,  on  my 
donkey,  riding  on  a  bough,  and  in  my 
first  ball  gown.  Oh,  horrid  little 
thing!  how  you  simper!"  and  merrily 
she  turned  the  offending  face  to  the 
wall. 

''Here's  a  picture  I  never  saw  be- 
fore, Jack,"  she  exclaimed,  suddenly, 
pouncing  on  a  faded  photograph  in 
a  frame  surrounded  by  china  forget- 
me-nots.  "  Agnes  must  have  had  it 
hid  away — ^but  why?  Jack!  Pve  seen 
this  woman!  Awfully  pretty  she 
must  have  been,  in  spite  of  that 
funny  hairdressing  and  gown.  Tell 
me,  dear — ^you  know  me  better  than  I 
know  myself — where  have  I  met  her, 
recently?  Not  a  round  and  dimpled 
face,  youthful  and  smiling  like  this, 
but  thinner,  paler,  with  the  eyes  full 
of  unshed  tears.  Jack,  dearest,  some- 
thing goes  out  from  my  heart  to  her 
— I  know  not  what " 

"Gladys,  my  sweetheart,"  said 
Adrian,  strongly  moved,  "doesn't 
that  something  tell  you  you  are  look- 
ing at  your  mother?" 

"  Then  why  have  they  never  shown 
it  to  me  before?"  she  cried.  "Why 
have  I  been  always  told  there  was  no 
likeness  of  her  in  existence?" 

"  My  darling,  it  was  thought  best 
to  keep  you  in  ignorance.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  you  and 
your  mother  parted  were  not  ordi- 
nary ones — they  were  very,  very  sad. 
The  knowledge  would  have  darkened 
your  young  life.  Your  father  could 
not  bear  to  have  her  alluded  to.  She 
offended  him,  and  he  never  forgave 
her." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  said, 
withdrawing  herself  from  his  arm- 
clasp,  and  blushing  deeply. 

"  Gladys,  your  mother  did  not  die. 
She  was  separated  by  law  from  your 


father,  and  went  to  live  far  away  from 
him.     She  is  living  still." 

"  But  I  have  seen  her,  spoken  to 
her,  I  tell  you,"  she  said,  bewildered. 
"  Oh,  why  doesn't  it  come  to  me  when 
and  how?" 

"  My  own  wife,"  said  Adrian,  again 
drawing  her  to  his  heart,  "you  need 
all  your  self-control,  for  you  are  about 
to  meet  the  poor  lady  whose  life  since 
she  gave  you  up  has  been  everything 
that  is  true  and  noble.  It  was  not 
your  nurse,  but  your  mother,  whom  I 
brought  you  here  to  see — ^your  moth- 
er, who  has  been  dangerously  ill,  and 
is  still  in  the  most  pitiful  condition. 
All  we  can  do,  darling,  won't  be 
enough  to  make  up  to  her  for  what 
she's  suffered  here." 

He  felt  her  heart  beat  wildly  against 
his  own;  felt  the  tremor  of  intense 
feeling  that  shook  her  frame,  her 
hands  fluttering  in  his  like  prisoned 
birds.  But  speech  from  eitiier  was 
arrested  by  the  sliding  back  of  the 
middle  doors  in  their  grooves.  Mar- 
ian, clad  all  in  white,  a  sweet,  piteous 
look  in  her  eyes,  the  rose  bloom  of 
girlhood  returned  to  her  cheeks,  held 
out  her  arms  to  Gladys,  who  flew  to 
her  embrace. 

"  It  was  you,  mother,  who  came  to 
me  on  the  day  before  my  wedding?" 
asked  the  girl,  presently,  when  she 
sat  close  by  the  chair  into  which 
Marian  had  dropped,  weak  from  emo- 
tion, but  happy  beyond  all  words. 

"Yes,  my  own  love;  I  could  not 
resist  it.  It  was  rash,  foolish,  unfor- 
givable, perhaps,  but  the  only  way  to 
see  and  touch  my  child.  " 

"  And  you  sent  this  chain  and  pend- 
ant I  always  wear?  See!  I  have  it  on 
now,  and  Jack  has  never  pretended 
to  be  jealous.  " 

"  Yes,  yes?"  said  Marian,  eagerly. 

"Often  and  often  have  I  thought 
of  you,  and  not  even  to  Jack  have  I 
spoken  of  the  strange  thrill  your 
touch  gave  me." 

"My  child,  my  little  one,  joy  of 
my  heart!"  murmured  the  mother  in 
her  ear,  "in  this  moment  I'm  liv- 
ing all  the  years  I've  missed  from 
you;  but  we  won't  think,  won*t 
speak,  of  what  is  gone.     It's  the  fu- 
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ture — ^the    bright,    glorious    future — 
that  concerns  us.    To  think  that '* 

Her  words  seemed  to  trail,  then 
stopped  abruptly.  Her  head  fell 
back,  her  hand  clutched  at  her 
heart. 

**Jack!  Agnes!"  cried  Gladys,  in 
terror,   *'  come  to  her!" 

Agnes  and  Adrian,  who  had  with- 
drawn out  of  earshot  of  mother 
and  child,  hastened  to  Marian's  aid. 
The  experienced  eye  of  the  nurse 
saw  at  once  that  the  present  attack 
differed  in  some  respects  from  those 
preceding  it,  and  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  enormous  relief  that  she  was 
called  to  the  door  to  admit  Dr.  Cotes- 
worth,  whose  arrival  had  been  de- 
ferred until  this  momentous  crisis  of 
affairs. 

Adrian,  who  believed  Marian  to  be 
dying,  was  torn  between  his  desire  to 
remove  Gladys  from  the  painful  scene 
and  his  conviction  that  her  place  was 
by  her  mother's  side.  He  therefore 
welcomed  appreciably  Cotesworth's 
prompt  suggestion  that  his  patient, 
on  recovering  from  what  might 
probably  prove  a  rather  more  obsti- 
nate attack  than  usual  of  a  familiar 
malady,  would  be  far  better  left 
alone  in  his  hands  and  the  nurse's. 

So  Gladys,  yearning  to  remain,  was 
carried  off  by  Jack,  her  final  act  being 
to  kneel  beside  her  mother's  fainting 
form  and  fondly  kiss  her  hand.  It 
needed  all  of  Dr.  Cotesworth's  author- 
ity to  convince  her  that  this  sudden 
close  of  an  opening  chaper  of  delight 
was  not,  of  necessity,  a  last  farewell. 
Her  plaintive  and  girlish  assurance 
that  she  would  trust  all  to  him  rang 
in  the  physician's  ears,  and  returned 
to  him  again  and  again  during  his 
efforts  to  snatch  poor  Marian  anew 
from  the  jaws  of  the  grim  enemy, 
-who  seemed  ever  to  await  her, 
hungering. 


**Why  didn't  you  let  me  go?" 
Marian  asked  Cotesworth,  as  he 
watched  her  again  struggle  back  into 
life  and  a  sense  of  its  realities.  Her 
old  whimsical  impetuosity  of  manner 
gave  him  cheering  reassurance  that  it 
was  her  very  self  whom  he  had  re- 
gained. He  answered  her  with  a 
smile,  repeating  what  she  had  bid 
him  keep  to  himself  forever. 

"Oh,  I  meant  because  it  was  all 
just  right  then,  and  it  can  never  be 
right  again,"  she  said,  hastily.  **I 
have  tasted  a  supreme  delight,  and 
Gladys  thinks  she  has  recovered  a 
lost  treasure.  But  now  that  they 
have  got  me  back,  what  in  the  world 
can  Jack  and  my  darling  do  with  me? 
This  old  trump  of  an  Agnes  would 
rather  starve  with  me  than  leave  me 
to  go  live  in  their  luxury.  -You,  the 
best  and  truest  friend  woman  ever 
had — I'm  blighting  your  career,  and 
what  you  wanted  me  to  do  would 
have  brought  down  on  you  all  the 
thousand  tongues  of  scandal.  The 
plain  truth  is,  I'm  a  problem,  a  super- 
fluity, a  block  in  everybody's  path — 
nobody  can  afford  to  indulge  in  me. 
My  death  would  set  everything 
straight!  You  who  have  forced  me 
to  live,  tell  me  what's  to  become 
of  me?  You  are  very  clever.  Dr. 
Cotesworth,  very  big  and  positive, 
and  sure  of  yourself;  but  if  you  lived 
a  thousand  years  you  could  never  solve 
that  riddle,  and  you  needn't  try." 

**  Nonsense!  That's  just  what  I 
mean  to  do,"  he  answered,  in  a  burst 
of  such  honest  masculine  conviction 
that  a  flicker  of  the  old  fun  came  into 
her  eyes,  to  be  followed  by  a  gush  of 
grateful  tears. 

Was  what  he  wished,  and  Agnes 
wished  with  all  her  loyal  old  heart,, 
ever  to  come  to  pass?  They  thought 
so,  but  already  Marian's  higher  self 
had  decided  otherwise. 


A    REFORMED    MAN 

OLD  GENTLEMAN — So  you  want  to  marry  my  daughter?    Do  you  drink? 
Young  Man — No,  sir;  I  signed  the  pledge  just  before  I  left  home. 
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À    LA   MORTE 

THE  dead  man  lay  with  his  face  to  the  sod, 
As  a  fallen  clod  might  lie, 
When  the  morning  broke  in  a  line  of  gold 
Through  the  gray  of  jdelding  sky; 
And  the  soaring  lark  sang  clear  and  high, 
And  a  tremulous  wind  and  new 

Ruffled  his  hair  as  it  passed  him  by, 
As  a  tender  hand  might  do. 

The  dead  man  lay  with  his  face  to  the  sod — 

A  thing  that  had  ceased  to  be, 
For  the  little  sake  of  a  taunting  boast 

And  a  whisper  over-free. 

Dear  God,  thy  pity  for  such  as  he, 
Who  had  known,  were  it  not  for  this. 

His  children's  prattle  about  his  knee 
And  a  woman's  lips  to  kiss. 

McCrea  Pickering. 


HADN'T   USED    IT 

HE — Do  you  return  my  love? 
She — Yes;  and  I  think  you'll  find  it  as  good  as  new! 

THE  MEAN  THING  1 

MISS  PLAINLEIGH— He  said  he  couldn't  help  kissing  me. 
The  Other  One — You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself! 

LOVE   À   LA   MODE 

THE  flawless  friends  are  happy  to  acquaint 
Me  with  your  many  faults  in  long  complaint; 
They  marvel  at  my  blindly  loving  you — 
Am  I  an  angel  to  deserve  a  saint? 

Pale  perfectness  is  far  from  you,  I  wis. 
Yet  all  your  sins  I  smilingly  dismiss; 

They  do  not  touch  the  still  place  of  your  soul. 
Nor  dull  for  me  the  keen  joy  of  your  kiss. 

John  Barker. 
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By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 


TTHE  chaperon  said  to  the  débutante, 
-■-      As  she  saw  in  the  doorway  a  black  coat  hover: 
"  Remember,  my  dear,  that  the  words  of  an  aunt 

Are  truer  ofttimes  than  the  vows  of  a  lover. 
And  however  sweetly  a  man  may  plead 

For  tête-à-tête  talks  and  walks  together. 
You  must  grant  him  no  favors  and  pay  him  no  heed 

If  you  would  hold  him  with  love's  safe  tether. 

**  For  a  well-bred  maiden  should  never  allow 

Even  her  hand  to  be  pressed  by  kisses, 
Until  the  clergyman  hears  the  vow 

That  turns  by  a  letter  the  Miss  to  a  Mrs." 
So  the  chaperon  spoke  ;  and  then,  like  a  flash. 

In  the  curious  way  that  the  mind  gets  started 
On  a  sudden  journey,  unwise  as  rash, 

Her  thoughts  flew  back  to  a  night  departed. 

And  far  and  away  from  the  great  town's  glare, 

And  far  and  away  from  the  world  of  fashion, 
She  was  snuggled  again  in  the  old  chintz  chair. 

Held  close  by  the  strong  young  arms  of  passion. 
Off  in  their  chamber  the  old  folks  slept. 

With  a  peaceful  trust  in  the  man  and  maiden, 
Who,  heart  to  heart,  in  the  firelight  kept 

Their  watch  with  the  moments  rapture-laden. 

By  the  Autumn  winds  that  the  tall  trees  stirred 

Alone  was  the  eloquent  silence  broken. 
For  a  clinging  kiss  tells  more  than  a  word. 

And  so  in  that  room  there  were  few  words  spoken. 
She  melted  into  his  ardent  arms 

As  a  rosebud  yields  to  the  sun's  embraces — 
His  world  was  compassed  by  her  young  charms. 

And  love's  great  glory  lit  both  glad  faces. 

She  felt  no  doubt  and  she  felt  no  fear — 

Was  he  not  her  lover,  her  own  defender? 
And  the  true  heart  throbbing  beneath  her  ear 

As  a  man's  was  strong,  as  a  woman's  tender. 
The  cruel  old  clock  on  the  shelf  tolled  one  ; 

Like  a  startled  bird  from  her  nest  she  fluttered — 
But  the  half-hour  struck  ere  the  last  kiss  was  done 

And  the  last  and  lingering  good-night  uttered. 
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Back  from  her  wild,  sweet  memory  jaunt 

The  chaperon  came,  as  a  voice  beguiling 
Said,  **  May  I  go  out  on  the  balcony,  aunt. 

With  Jack,  to  bask  in  the  moon  man's  smiling?" 
"  How  lovely  your  auntie  is  looking,  Maud," 

Quoth  Jack,  as  he  leaned  in  the  moonlight  over 
The  debutante's  shoulder;  **  and  isn't  it  odd 

A  woman  like  that  has  had  no  lover?" 


« 


AT   A   MUSICAL   EVENING 

MRS.  SILLY-BILLY — And  your-  friend  over  there,  does  he  play  on  a 
violin? 
Mr.  Ole  Cowe — No;  he  works  on  a  fiddle. 

ENCOURAGING 

HE — I  suppose  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  kiss  you  on  such  short  ac- 
quaintance? 
She — Yes;  but  it  is  still  quite  early. 

AT   MEZRA 

IN  the  shade  of  the  hedge  at  Mezra, 
When  the  cactus  was  in  flower. 
We  sat  apart  together 

Through  the  languid  noonday  hour. 

I  W2tô  her  Arab  lover — 

(Of  course,  it  was  all  in  play!) 
And  I  called  her  **  Star-of -Evening," 

And  I  called  her  **  Dream-of-Day." 

She — has  she  quite  forgotten? 

Soothly,  I  do  not  know 
If  ever  she  dreamily  opens 

The  volume  of  Long  Ago. 

But  I — I  can  still  remember 

Her  lips  like  a  cactus  flower, 
In  the  shade  of  the  hedge  at  Mezra 

At  the  languid  noonday  hour. 

Harold   Macardell. 
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By  Henry  Goelet  McVickar 


THE  two  men  were  sitting  at  a 
front  window  of  the  Benedict 
Club  in  Fifth  Avenue.  The  day 
was  cold  and  blustering,  and  Spring 
seemed  afar  off. 

"Look  here,  Eliot,"  said  Ned,  **I 
believe  the  clerk  of  the  weather  is 
a  woman,  she  changes  her  moods  so 
often.  Yesterday  was  bright  and  warm  ; 
and  now  look  at  this!"  and  he  pointed 
out  of  the  window.  **  Let's  do  the 
snark  act." 

"What's  that?" 

"Why,  don't  you  remember? — *he 
slowly  and  silently  vanished  away.' 
I  propose  we  take  a  toothbrush  and  a 
clean  handkerchief  and  go  abroad, 
*  strange  countries  for  to  see.*  We 
can  go  to  London  and  waste  our  time, 
to  Paris  and  waste  our  health,  and  to 
Monte  Carlo  and  waste  our  substance. 
What  say  you,  oh,  ye  silent  one?" 

"But,  my  dear  man,"  moaned 
Eliot,  "we  have  done  all  that  before 
so  very  many  times.  " 

"I  am  aware,"  answered  Ned, 
"that  the  proposition  lacks  the 
charm  of  novelty,  but  as  compared 
with  sitting  here  like  a  Spotted  lily 
in  a  window,'  it  has  to  me  great 
attractions.     Will  you  go?" 

"  I  don't  want  to,  but  I  won't  be 
left.  If  I  remained  here  I  should 
commit  suicide,  and  that,  I  under- 
stand, is  not  considered  good  form." 

"Well,"  laughed  Ned,  "that's  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard  that  either  bad 
form  or  good  form  interested  you.  Of 
all  the  unconventional  men — " 

"Here,  stop!"  interrupted  Eliot; 
"  don't  talk  about  me.  As  a  topic  of 
conversation  I  am  flat,  stale  and  un- 
profitable.   Let's  look  for  a  steamer.  " 

Both  of  these  men  had  practically 


given  up  society.  Talking  to  people 
you  don't  want  to  talk  to,  and  listening 
to  people  you  don't  care  to  listen  to, 
had  palled  on  them.  They  realized 
that  the  lottery  of  a  dinner  party  is 
the  same  as  the  lottery  of  .marriage, 
on  a  smaller  scale;  only  in  the  one 
case  you  choose  for  yourself,  and  in 
the  other  your  hostess  chooses  for  you. 
So  the  balls,  dinners  and  routs  to  come 
had  no  fascinations  for  them. 

They  fixed  on  a  vessel  sailing  the 
following  Wednesday.  Before  leav- 
ing, Ned  went  up  to  see  his  aunt, 
Mrs.  Edgerton.  She  looked  a  little 
thinner,  perhaps  a  little  sadder,  as 
people  must  who  realize  they  are 
reaching  that  turning  in  the  lane  of 
life  around  which  they  have  watched 
so  many  of  their  dear  ones  disappear. 
When  she  had  heard  his  plans,  she 
said: 

"My  dear  Edward,  I  do  wish  you 
would  cease  roaming  over  the  world 
like  a  homeless  tramp.  I  do  wish 
— oh,  Edward  !  how  I  wish  you  would 
give  up  your  rooms  and  come  and  live 
here  with  me.  You  shall  have  a  floor 
to  yourself.  I  will  have  the  words 
'Liberty  Hall'  in  brilliant  gas  jets 
over  the  front  door,  to  remind  you 
that  you  are  without  restrictions. 
Then,  some  days,  when  you  feel  in- 
clined, you  and  I  could  dine  together 
— ^just  you  and  I."  Then  a  wave  of 
annoyance  swept  over  the  old  lady's 
face.  She  was  chagrined  at  show- 
ing so  much  feeling  before  even  her 
nephew,  and  she  continued  :  *  *  There, 
I  take  it  all  back.  I  don't  mean  a 
word  of  it,  my  dear.  There  is  no 
tyranny  in  the  world  equal  to  the  un- 
conscious selfishness  of  old  age.  It 
cannot    understand    why   the  young 
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should  not  prefer  the  shade  of  its  pee- 
vish exactions  and  unreasoning  irri- 
tation to  the  sunlight  and  laughter 
of  youth  and  health.  The  companion- 
ship and  conversation  of  the  old  con- 
duce only  to  melancholy  and  thoughts 
of  the  tomb.  Their  overweening 
sense  of  duty,  coupled  with  their  re- 
lentless selfishness,  often  stunts  the 
love  of  life  in  young  people.  '* 

*' Gracious  me,  Taunta!  What  a 
tirade  !  I  never  heard  you  so  vicious 
before.  Please  remember  I  am  not  a 
young  person.  '* 

**  I  was  not  thinking  of  you,  stupid. 
You  are  sometimes  out  of  my 
thoughts,"  and  the  kindly  light  came 
back  into  the  old  lady's  eyes  as  she 
patted  him  on  the  shoulder.  Later, 
he  kissed  her  good-bye  and  left  her 
standing  with  her  head  thrown  back 
so  that  the  tears  should  not  fall. 
Somehow  his  talk  with  his  aunt  had 
brought  back  to  his  mind  the  dead 
girl  they  both  had  loved,  to  have 
known  whom  once  was  to  carry  a 
whiff  of  fragrance  through  life. 

Ned  and  Eliot  found  soot-begrimed 
London  hiding  its  ugliness  in  a  fog, 
as  usual,  but  Paris  held  its  face  up  to 
the  sun  to  be  kissed,  and  the  spirits  of 
the  two  travelers  rose  in  delight  at 
the  sight  of  that  dazzling  city  once 
more.  After  a  week  or  two  of 
gaiety  they  went  on  to  the  Riviera, 
having  determined  to  stop  at  Cannes, 
making  periodical  trips  to  Monte 
Carlo  rather  than  living  there.  As 
Ned  said,  **  Hell  may  be  an  amusing 
place  to  visit,  but  it  makes  a  poor 
home." 

The  Hôtel  Belle  Vue  stands  on  an 
eminence  and  looks  toward  the  sea. 
Flowers  were  everywhere  —  great 
splotches  of  color  on  the  green — and 
the  palm  trees  waved  their  drooping, 
sword-like  leaves  almost  cheerfully. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Ethel 
Winters  and  her  mother  were  also  at 
the  Belle  Vue,  which  fact  neither 
Eliot  -nor  Ned  had  known.  Since  the 
death  of  Agnes  at  Aiken,  he  had  seen 
Ethel  only  a  few  times,  and  then  the 
conversation  had  been  of  a  most 
formal  and  conventional  character. 
Hq   h^a  hç^ra   that   shç  had  gone 


abroad,  but  of  her  destination  he  had 
no  idea.  Ethel  had  discreetly  left 
him  alone.  She  knew  that  any  move 
on  her  part  while  his  sorrow  was 
fresh  would  have  been  a  mistake.  It 
could  not  be  said  that  she  was  in  love 
with  Ned;  but  she  intended  to  many 
him.  He  suited  her  in  every  way. 
He  possessed  money,  brains,  family 
and  good  looks.  When  his  engage- 
ment to  Agnes  had  been  announced, 
her  life  seemed  suddenly  arrested 
She  could  not  understand  that  any- 
thing she  had  determined  to  do 
should  become  impossible,  and  when 
fate  released  him  she  only  smiled  to 
think  she  had  ever  doubted  the  as- 
cendency of  her  own  star.  She  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  of  her  day — perhaps  not 
as  good  as  she  was  beautiful,  but  cer- 
tainly as  clever. 

Her  widowed  mother  was  pretty, 
too,  but  very,  very  dull.  You  could 
no  more  have  struck  a  scintillating 
spark  from  the  brain  of  Mrs.  Winters 
than  from  a  wet  sponge.  The  two 
did  not  dwell  in  that  perfect  harmony 
which  should  characterize  the  rela- 
tions of  mother  and  daughter,  but 
they  managed  to  be  fairly  good 
friends  without  any  great  admixture 
of  tenderness.  Occasionally  Ethel's 
utterances  made  her  mother  wince 
with  pain.  Then  she  would  reply, 
"Oh,  Ethel!  how  can  you!"  and  re- 
tiring to  her  room,  would  weep 
for  hours.  One  of  her  peculiarities 
was  never  to  wipe  away  her  tears; 
they  were  absorbed  by  her  lap  as  the 
earth  absorbs  the  rain.  Ethel,  doubt- 
less, was  occasionally  justified  in  her 
strictures,  for  Mrs.  Winters  had  a 
knack  for  saying  and  doing  the  wrong 
thing,  and  now  and  again  she  wrecked 
some  of  the  girl's  most  carefully  ma- 
tured plans. 

Together  they  had  about  seven 
thousand  a  year — certainly  not  very 
much  on  which  to  dress  and  lead  a 
fashionable  life.  Mrs.  Winters  had  a 
devoted  slave  in  Colonel  Bentley,  tall 
and  erect  as  a  soldier  should  be,  and 
with  an  enviable  war  record.  He 
was  universally  acknowledged  a  thor- 
oughbred,    Hç   radiatçd  thç  ^troos- 
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phere  of  a  gentleman.  His  definition 
of  the  word  was,  one  who  tried  to  have 
a  perfect  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others  ;  and  he  lived  up  to  it. 
He  had  been  in  love  with  Mrs.  Win- 
ters for  years.  Her  stupidity  was  to 
him  only  gentleness  ;  her  want  of  self- 
assertion,  womanliness.  He  was  rich, 
and  perhaps  the  largest  thorn  in 
Ethel's  side  was  that  her  mother 
would  not  marry  him  and  thereby 
make  their  sail  down  the  river  of  life 
a  little  less  like  a  trip  through  rapids 
in  a  frail  canoe;  but  her  mother's 
heart  was  incapable  of  two  sensations 
in  one  career.  She  had  had  a  little 
tingling  love  for  Ethel's  father,  which, 
now  that  he  was  dead,  had  grown  to 
gigantic  sentimental  proportions.  But 
8ie  old  soldier  had  never  been  known 
to  give  up  a  forlorn  hope  ;  so,  in  the 
matter  of  his  wooing,  he  persisted 
valiantly. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  Ned 
and  Eliot  arrived  Ethel  was  in  her 
mother's  room,  standing  near  the  win- 
dow. She  caught  sight  of  them  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  on  the  lawn,  and  she 
flushed  with  delight.  **  Luck  is  with 
me,"  she  thought.  **  Now  if  mamma 
could  only  dematerialize  for  a  month  !" 
She  was  radiant  as  she  turned  to  her 
mother.  "  Guess  who's  here,  out  on 
the  lawn!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Winters,  with  a 
somewhat  puzzled  and  frightened 
look — she  disliked  being  called  on 
suddenly  to  exercise  her  faculties, 
and  she  feared  Ethel's  displeasure  if 
she  showed  a  want  of  acumen — "let 
me  think.  Oh,  I  know!  It's  your 
Aunt  Susan;  she  said  she  might 
come,"  and  she  beamed  with  satisfac- 
tion at  the  happy  thought. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
Then  Ethel,  looking  at  her  mother  in 
a  pensive  way,  said: 

**  Mamma,  how  very  observant  you 
are!  Have  you  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose I  should  look  radiantly  happy  if  I 
saw  Aunt  Susan  on  the  lawn?" 

Mrs.  Winters's  face  took  on  a  re- 
signed "wrong  again"  expression, 
and  she  was  silent.  Ethel  went  up  to 
her  room  to  think.  In  one  short  half- 
hour  she  had  painted  a  panorama  on 


the  canvas  of  her  mind  of  exactly 
what  was  going  to  happen,  where  it 
was  going  to  happen,  and  when.  She 
saw  a  series  of  pictures  distinctly 
progressive  in  their  character,  with 
Ned  and  herself  the  only  figures. 
Men  think  in  words  ;  women  think  in 
pictures.  What  she  saw  must  have 
pleased  her,  for  she  smiled,  and  going 
to  the  mirror,  shared  the  beauty  of 
her  face  with  the  glass.  In  this  pro- 
ceeding she  was  never  selfish. 

At  dinner  that  night,  as  Ned  and 
Eliot  entered  the  dining-room,  they 
spied  the  Colonel,  Ethel  and  her 
mother  at  one  of  the  comer  tables.  Of 
course,  they  went  directly  over  and 
spoke  to  them.  Ethel  looked  up  with 
a  pleasant  but  not  too  enthusiastic 
smile. 

"Why,  when  did  you  two  arrive?" 
she  said.  "I  had  no  idea  you  were 
here!" 

"Why,  Ethel,"  interposed  her 
mother,  "  you  saw  them  both  on  the 
lawn  from  my  window.  " 

Ethel's  lashes  fluttered  uncertainly 
for  an  instant. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  I  saw  them,  but  Mr. 
Homer  and  Mr.  Thome  look  so 
much  like  other  men — "  here  she 
glanced  up  mischievously — "that  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  I  was  mis- 
taken." By  this  time  both  men  had 
shaken  hands  with  the  Colonel,  for 
whom  they  entertained  a  great  re- 
spect. 

"Do  sit  down  here  and  share  our 
table,"  chirruped  Mrs.  Winters.  But 
this  invitation  was  not  seconded  by 
either  Ethel  or  Bentley,  for  diflFerent 
reasons. 

"No,  thanks,"  Ned  replied;  "we 
have  one  engaged  already.  " 

After  dinner  Ethel's  mother  said  to 
her:  "Why  didn't  you  back  up  my 
invitation  to  those  two  men?  I  thought 
at  last  I  had  done  something  to  please 
you.  " 

"  If  I  told  you,  dear  mother,  you 
wouldn't  understand  ;  but,  if  you  wish 
to  hear,  it  was  because,  if  two  people 
are  never  separated  they  can  never 
meet  ;  because,  when  a  woman  admin- 
isters herself  in  allopathic  doses  to  a 
man,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
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until  he  refuses  his  medicine;  be- 
cause— "  But  seeing  the  hopelessly 
blank  look  on  her  mother's  face, 
she  laughed  and  kissed  her,  say- 
ing, **  You're  a  funny  'itty  thing, 
mamma." 

Colonel  Bentley  *s  apathy  toward  the 
new  arrivals  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  wanted  no  rivals  near  him.  The 
fact  that  these  men  could  be  long  in 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Winters  and 
not  fall  in  love  with  her  never  oc- 
curred to  him.  For  a  man  to  believe 
that  all  the  world  must  love  the  wom- 
an he  adores  is  the  greatest  compli- 
ment he  can  pay  her. 

Ethel  and  Eliot  were  not  S5mipa- 
thetic.  Intuitively  they  disliked  each 
other,  as  complex  and  simple  natures 
always  do.  She  knew  that  the  only 
obstacle  in  her  path  was  this  some- 
what silent  but  loyal  and  resolute 
man. 

The  following  morning,  the  others 
being  occupied  by  their  own  affairs, 
Ned  and  Ethel  took  a  long  walk  in 
the  sunlight  by  the  sea,  and  talked  of 
many  things.  Not  like  the  carpenter 
and  the  walrus,  of  **  shoes  and  ships 
and  sealing  wax,  of  cabbages  and 
kings, "but  of  books  and  plays  and 
people.  In  a  conversation  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  fated  to  become 
more  intimate  there  are  always  three 
stages:  What  do  you  like?  Whom  do 
you  like?  Do  you  like  me?  They  had 
gone  back  to  the  first  stage. 

If  there  were  no  more  real  progres- 
sion in  a  railroad  train  than  there  is 
in  the  conversation  between  ordinary 
people  of  the  present  day,  a  vast 
amount  of  time  would  be  spent  switch- 
ing back  and  forth  before  the  same 
station. 

She  was  saying:  **  Of  making  many 
books  there  is  no  end,  I  grant  you; 
but  what  I  object  to  is  their  length. 
I  resent  the  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  author  that  the  reader  has  no  in- 
telligence. He  may  have  a  reason- 
able amount,  so  why  not  indicate 
rather  than  describe?  By  his  over- 
elaboration  an  author  will  take  four 
hundred  pages  of  printed  matter  to 
tell  you  a  story  that  could  be  told  in 
two." 


**  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Ned. 
**  I  believe  that  in  the  coming  years 
our  novels  will  be  almost  telegraphic 
in  style  ;  a  framework  will  be  given, 
and  each  reader  will  fill  up  the  spaces 
for  himself.  Then  the  book  will  bor- 
row some  of  the  reader's  individual- 
ity, and  much  of  the  pleasure  will  be 
in  comparing  notes  and  marking  how 
differently  one  book  may  affect  many 
people.  " 

**  I  don't  like  Smith's  books,"  Ethel 
went  on.  **  His  men  are  all  so  insin-^ 
cere  and  such  moral  cowards!  I  like 
men  who  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions;  who,  if  they  love  a 
woman,  glory  in  the  fact,  and  glory 
in  telling  her  their  love,  and  who 
don't  analyze  and  sift  and  ponder 
and  query  till  what  is  left  of  their 
feelings  wouldn't  feed  the  heart  of  a 
mouse.     I  despise  them!" 

The  conversation  now  advanced  to 
the  second  stage. 

Presently  Ned  said:  "It  seems  so 
natural  to  be  chatting  with  you  again, 
Miss  Ethel,  so  natural  a'nd  so  delight- 
ful. We  were  very  good  friends  at 
one  time,  were  we  not?" 

**  Oh!"  laughed  Ethel,  **I  remem- 
ber you  quite  well.  There  is  some- 
thing very  familiar  in  your  voice." 

Ned  looked  pensively  out  at  the 
sea.  **  I  believe  you  liked  me  a 
little  bit  in  those  days,"  he  said. 

**  Well,  of  all  the  bold  effrontery!" 
gasped  Ethel,  secretly  delighted. 
**  However,  whatever  I  thought  or 
did  not  think  in  those  days,  they  were 
those  days,  and  these  are  these  days." 

**  Don't  repeat  that  sentence  again, 
I  beseech  you,  or  I  shall  have  ver- 
tigo." 

The  conversation  now  progressed 
to  the  third  stage,  where  it  re- 
mained. 

Ned  was  unquestionably  pleased  to 
be  talking  once  more  to  a  bright, 
clever  woman,  one  whom  he  im- 
agined understood  him.  When  a 
man  thinks  he  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  a  woman,  not  as  he  is  but 
as  he  believes  himself  to  be,  his  legs 
are  already  dangling  over  the  preci- 
pice of  love. 

Meanwhile,    Colonel    Bentley  was 
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malcing  an  tinusually  late  toilet. 
He  had  the  previous  evening  made 
one  of  his  periodical  ofiFers  of  hand 
and  heart  to  Mrs.  Winters.  The 
heart  and  hand  had  been  saturated, 
as  usual,  with  the  lady's  ever  ready 
tears,  and  then  gently  declined. 
Mrs.  Winters  was  quite  unconscious 
that,  without  the  Colonel's  regular 
declarations  and  proposals,  her  life 
'      would  have  been  a  vacuum. 

The  Colonel  had  one  peculiarity. 
He  believed  in  an  alter  ego.      His 
was  to  him  a  real  personage,  and  he 
hated  him.     He  attributed  any  fail- 
ures he    scored   to  the   asinine   and 
sometimes   wilful    stupidity    of    this 
other  self.     The  unkindest  things  he 
ever  said  of  anyone  he  said  of  him- 
self.   Looking  into  the  glass  one  day, 
he  tapped  his  chest  significantly,  and 
remarked,   slowly  and    deliberately: 
"There    are    two   people    living    in 
this  shell,  and  one's  a  damned  fool." 
Sometimes     the      Colonel,     when 
dressing    for    dinner,   would  get   to 
thinking  deeply,  and  presently  find 
himself    prepared    for   bed   instead. 
This  experience  always   made    him 
.passionately    angry.     He    never    at- 
tributed it  to  absent-mindedness,  but 
would  mutter:  **Some  people  would 
call  this  force  of  habit;  it's  nothing 
but    the    fool    side    of    me    making 
another  mistake."    This  morning  he 
was  particularly  annoyed,  as  he   at- 
tributed his  failure  of  the  night  be- 
fore to  his  abruptness.     His  alter  ego 
had  suggested  to  his  mind  that  if  he 
should  ask    Mrs.  Winters    suddenly 
to  be  his  wife,  she  might  say  yes 
before  she  thought;   but,  instead  of 
his  proposal  having  this  effect,  he  had 
succeeded  only  in  startling  her,  and 
he  had  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening 
watching  the  drip,  drip  of  her  tears. 
At  the  present  moment  he  was  pinch- 
ing his  biceps  and  muttering:  **That 
arm  is  as  good  as  it  was  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  it  knocked  three  men  down 
in  a  minute,  while  as  for  these  legs — " 
and  he  slapped   his  limbs  with  sat- 
isfaction—  "they     can    walk     their 
twenty  miles  with  any  younger  pair 
in    Cannes."      Then,   with  a  glance 
into  the  glass:  "And  I'm  not  so  very 


ugly,  after  all.  Why  is  it?  Why 
won't  she  say  yes?"  And  though  no 
answer  came  to  these  questions,  the 
Colonel  felt  better  for  them,  and  left 
his  room  ready  and  willing  to  try 
again. 

That  afternoon  everyone  in  the 
party  appeared  in  great  good  spirits. 
The  Colonel  had  been,  as  usual,  en- 
couraged by  his  defeat.  Ethel  liked 
the  appearance  of  her  prospects. 
Ned  had  ceased  to  analyze  and  was 
childishly  happy,  and  Mrs.  Winters 
had  greatly  enjoyed  her  cry  of  the 
night  before.  Only  Eliot  seemed 
quiet. 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  Ned,  after  lunch, 
"  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make!  It  is 
that  we  all  take  the  three  o'clock  train 
to  Monte  Carlo,  dine  as  my  guests  at 
the  Hôtel  de  Paris,  lose  all  our  money 
in  the  evening,  spend  the  night  at 
the  hotel,  and  return  in  the  morning, 
sadder  and  wiser,  of  course,  but 
laden  with  experiences.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleasure? 
Shall  we  go?" 

The  motion  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation. Ethel  put  in  her  bag  the 
prettiest  gown  she  owned  and  took 
every  penny  she  had  with  her  at  the 
hotel,  including  five  hundred  francs 
she  had  saved  to  pay  a  certain  bill  in 
Paris.  Ned  had  been  to  Monte  Carlo 
before,  and  on  their  arrival  he  placed 
a  thousand-franc  note  in  an  envelope 
and  put  it  in  the  safe  of  the  hotel. 
This  billet  de  mille  he  would  not 
touch  himself,  nor  would  he  lend  it, 
so  there  was  always  something  for 
expenses  and  something  with  which 
to  get  home. 

In  the  afternoon  they  played  rou- 
lette a  little.  It  was  interesting  to 
watch  Ethel.  She  had  never  gambled 
before.  At  first  she  risked  only  five 
francs  on  the  colors,  and  frequently 
won.  Ned  gazed  at  her  with  an 
amused  expression.  At  last  he  whis- 
pered to  her:  "Look  and  see  what 
the  number  of  your  check  is,  the 
check  they  gave  you  in  the  anteroom 
for  your  cape."  Ethel  obeyed,  and 
answered,  "Fourteen." 

"Very  good;  now  put  ten  francs 
on  fourteen  en  plein,*'    Ethel  did  so. 
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There  was  a  moment's  wait,  then  the 
little  ball  whirled  round  the  circle, 
Glittered  and  clattered,  stopped, 
changed  its  mind  and  went  ahead, 
until  Ethel  thought  it  would  never 
rest,  then  an  instant  later  dropped 
into  a  compartment.  In  a  dreamy, 
metallic  voice  the  croupier  cried: 
''Quatorze,  rouge  manque  et  pair" 
He  pushed  oflf  the  top  five-franc  piece, 
to  see  that  there  were  two,  and  then, 
counting  out  three  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  in  paper,  pushed  them  over  to 
Ethel  with  his  rake.  While  he  was 
doing  this  an  old  lady  with  wrinkles 
on  her  face  like  the  canals  in  Mars, 
who  sat  opposite,  stole  the  ten  francs 
on  fourteen,  but  Ethel  saw,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  croupier,  said,  "  Those  are 
mine.  "  He  looked  up  at  the  old  lady, 
glanced  at  her  pile  of  five-franc  pieces, 
on  the  top  of  which  she  had  just 
placed  Ethel's,  and  knocking  it  down, 
raked  oflf  two  and  pushed  them  over. 
All  this  without  a  word  of  apology. 
The  old  lady  did  not  seem  to  be  in- 
dignant, muttered  something  in 
French  about  a  mistake,  and  restored 
her  pile. 

Ethel  beamed  with  delight;  her 
eyes  sparkled,  and  a  bright  red  spot 
came  to  each  cheek. 

**Try  it  again,  same  number," 
whispered  Ned. 

She  obeyed,  and  fourteen  repeated. 

**  Now  come  away  and  be  satisfied," 
and  he  led  her  from  the  crowd  around 
the  table  out  into  the  vestibule,  still 
clutching  her  winnings.  As  for  being 
satisfied,  she  had  discovered  a  new 
sensation,  and  one  that  gratified  her 
more  than  any  she  had  ever  experi- 
enced. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  they  all  won 
a  little  that  afternoon,  and  there  was 
no  merrier  party  at  dinner  in  all 
Monte  Carlo  that  night.  Everyone 
about  them  seemed  merry,  too.  It 
was  the  high  carnival  of  the  senses, 
of  music  and  flowers,  of  beauty  and 
wine  and  gold.  The  virtues  took 
wings;  the  vices  seemed  irresistibly 
attractive.  The  women  were  like 
Bacchantes,  drunk  with  avarice— with 
the  greed  of  gold,  not  the  greed  of 
punty  ;  they  would  keep  their  money. 


but  with  all  that  was  good  in  them 
they  were  lavish. 

The  men  became  beasts  of  prey 
and  looked  with  daring  into  the  eyes 
of  each  beauty  as  she  passed.  Oh, 
the  devil  dwells  in  flowered  Monte 
Carlo!  Of  all  the  places  on  this  earth 
he  deems  it  best. 

Eliot  asked  Ethel  how  she  liked 
the  place.  **I  think  it  charming!" 
she  answered.  **  I  should  like  to  live 
here  a  year.  " 

**  I  am  afraid  you  would  be  a  some- 
what faded  flower  by  that  time." 

**  I  would  rather  lead  the  short  life 
of  a  dissipated  flower  than  the  long 
one  of  a  violet  lost  in  the  woods." 

She  regretted  this  speech  afterward, 
as  she  saw  the  disapproval  in  Ned's 
eyes,  but  the  fever  of  the  place  was  in 
her  blood. 

'*  Don't  you  like  it?"  she  asked  Eliot, 
quickly. 

**  No,"  he  replied.  **  Monte  Carlo 
should  have  a  gate  like  the  Alhambra, 
and  over  it  the  inscription,  *  Leave  all 
morals  behind,  ye  who  enter  here.*" 

**Well,  I  think  most  people  do," 
declared  Ned.  **They  check  them 
with  their  valises  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion, and  when  they  return  they  get 
their  baggage  back  intact,  but  waiting 
in  the  place  of  their  morals  they  find 
their  immorals." 

"  A  basketful  of  speckled  peaches," 
added  Eliot.  **  No  character  re- 
mains clean  here  for  ten  minutes." 

**  It's  the  loveliest  place  I  have  ever 
seen,"  declared  Ethel. 

**Oh,  I  grant  you  that,"  laughed 
Eliot.  "  It's  God's  own  country  gov- 
erned by  Satan." 

Later  in  the  evening  they  strolled 
over  to  the  Grand  Hôtel.  It  was  one 
of  those  moonlight  nights  when  the 
sea  and  the  sky  think  no  one  sees 
and  blend  in  a  kiss.  Ned  and  Ethel 
walked  together,  arm  in  arm»  and  he 
felt  the  intoxication  of  her  presence 
more  and  more.  As  for  Eâiel,  she 
would  have  kissed  him  had  he  asked, 
not  from  love,  but  wantonness. 

At  the  Grand  Hôtel  the  noise  was 
even  greater,  the  laughter  loader 
and  the  music  faster,  more  exhila- 
rating. 
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Two  hours  later,  while  they  were 
seated  in  the  big  hall,  dense  with 
smoke  and  the  odor  of  perfumed 
gowns,  Ned  sighted  an  old  English 
friend,  Lord  Berrick,  hailed  him  and 
presented  him  to  the  others.  His 
lordship's  look  of  astonished  delight 
as  he  glanced  at  Ethel  was  childlike 
in  its  frankness. 

Just  after  Berrick  had  made  his  bow 
there  was  sudden  silence,  while  every 
eye  turned  to  the  door  leading  from 
the  dining-room,  which  slowly  opened, 
and  the  Prince  of  Altruria  entered, 
followed  by  some  American  friends. 
A  look  of  displeasure  crept  into  his 
face,  then  he  turned  his  back  abruptly 
and  retraced  his  steps.  Hardened 
and  experienced  as  he  was,  the  smoke, 
the  noise  and  the  staring  eyes  were 
too  much  for  his  equanimity. 

Berrick  joined  their  party  at  supper 
and,  unlike  an  Englishman,  made 
great  efforts  to  be  agreeable.  His  at- 
tentions to  Ethel  became  marked,  and 
were  accepted  by  her  with  all  the 
serenity  of  a  princess  accustomed  to 
homage.  Strolling  home  afterward 
with  Eliot,  he  said: 

**  That  girl  is  not  engaged  to  either 
one  of  you  chaps,  is  she?" 

**No,"  answered  Eliot,  **but  she 
may  be.  " 

•  '  Who?    You  or  Thome?'' 

"Thome." 

"  But  she  isn't  yet?"  persisted  Ber- 
rick. 

"No." 

"Then  all's  fair  in  love  and  war," 
cried  his  lordship. 

•'  I  suppose  so,"  Eliot  said,  in  a 
tired  voice.  **  In  war  you're  licensed 
to  kill,  and  in  love  you're  licensed 
to  steal." 

It  was  many  hours  that  night  be- 
fore Ethel  could  get  to  sleep.  Visions 
of  future  happiness  floated  before  her, 
and  as  for  the  day  just  past,  it  had 
been  the  most  delightful  of  her  life. 
When  she  had  undressed  she  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  up  at  the  in- 
verted "bowl  of  blue  "  above. 

**Ah,  I  am  happy — ^happy,"  she 
said,  and  to  the  sea  she  added,  "so 
tired,  too;  as  tired  as  a  wave  that 
travels  from  mid-ocean  to  the  shore," 


then  stretched  out  her  superb  white 
arms  and  embraced  a  fantasy. 

Ned,  who  had  a  suite  of  rooms  fit 
for  a  king,  was  asleep  in  a  minute, 
but  Eliot  stood  long  gazing  out  of  the 
window  at  the  marriage  of  the  sky 
and  the  sea,  while  the  moon  gave  the 
bride  away.  All  inanimate  nature 
seemed  so  worthy  to  be  God's  handi- 
work. "Life,"  thought  Eliot,  "life 
was  God's  saddest  thought." 

Two  days  after  the  Monte  Carlo 
trip  Berrick  called  on  the  Winters  at 
the  Belle  Vue.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  hard 
hit,"  but,  to  again  use  his  own  words, 
though  he  meant  "to  have  a  try," 
he  should  "  go  slow,  for  these  Ameri- 
can girls  are  so  devilish  clever  they 
see  through  a  man  as  if  he  were  a 
pane  of  glass.  "  Berrick  was  one  of 
England's  richest  peers,  with  a  beauti- 
ful estate  in  Surrey.  He  was  jolly 
and  practical  and  particularly  fond  of 
chaff,  so  when  he  discovered  in  Ethel 
a  girl  who  could  excel  him  in  a  verbal 
tourney,  his  admiration  was  bound- 
less. For  conversation  proper,  or 
even  improper,  he  did  not  care.  The 
mere  splintering  of  thoughts  into 
words  called  "  chat  "  he  also  disliked. 
He  had  no  thoughts  to  spare,  but 
good,  solid,  lumbering  chaff  he  de- 
lighted in.  Ethel  had  already  ac- 
quired all  there  was  to  know  about 
him — the  amount  of  his  wealth,  the 
size  of  his  estate,  and  that  he  had  a 
mother  of  whom  he  was  afraid.  She 
was  distinctly  fond  of  Ned,  but  then 
one  can  be  fond  of  buckwheat  cakes, 
and  one  doesn't  let  buckwheat  cakes 
stand  in  the  way  of  one's  ambitions; 
wherefore,  she  had  no  intention  of 
permitting  Ned  to  interpose  himself 
between  her  and  the  bigger  game. 

The  two  made  rapid  progress  that 
afternoon.  Ethel  gently  led  Berrick 
down  the  smooth  incline  of  love  while 
keeping  her  own  heart  quite  cool  and 
fresh.  But  she  was  restless;  she  had 
something  on  her  mind — there  was  a 
fever  in  her  blood — the  fever  of  gam- 
bling. She  longed  to  be  back  at  the 
tables  flirting  with  Chance.  She 
wanted  to  go  alone,  that  she  might  be 
independent  as  to  what  she  bet  and 
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how  long  she  remained,  but  as  yet 
she  could  think  of  no  plan  by  which 
to  satisfy  her  newly  developed  pas- 
sion. So,  notwithstanding  her  suc- 
cessful afternoon,  she  was  in  a  captious 
frame  of  mind.  As  she  entered  the 
house  she  was  met  by  her  mother. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  flirting 
with  that  Englishman  while  you  are 
receiving  the  serious  attentions  of 
Mr.  Thome?"  Mrs.  Winters  began. 

'  '  Serious  fiddlesticks  !  Mamma, 
please  let  me  manage  my  own  affairs.  " 

**  But  I  don't  understand." 

••  Understand,  mamma!  When  did 
you  ever  understand?  Gracious  heav- 
ens, I  can't  forever  hew  my  way 
through  the  morasses  of  your  mind  ! 
Most  things  God  never  intended  you 
to  understand,  so  why  should  a  mortal 
try  to  enlighten  you?" 

This  was  one  of  the  occasions  when 
Mrs.  Winters  felt  painfully  injured, 
with  reason,  and  promptly  retired  to 
her  room,  where  she  wept  copiously. 
Ethel,  in  the  retirement  of  her  own 
room,  viciously  stamped  her  feet,  and 
felt  relieved  before  Mrs.  Winters's 
tears  had  even  begun  to  flow  freely. 

That  night  at  dinner  Ned  told  them 
that  he  and  Eliot  were  going  with  a 
stag  party  on  a  steam  yacht,  to  lunch 
aboard  and  afterward  to  play  golf. 
That  meant  the  whole  day  away,  and 
Ethel  smiled.  Ned  regretted  exceed- 
ingly that  no  women  were  asked,  for 
lately  he  found  things  very  insipid 
when  she  was  not  present. 

The  following  morning  Ethel  told 
her  mother  she  intended  to  have  a 
day  to  herself  alone  ;  she  would  take 
her  wheel  and  have  a  long  ride,  per- 
haps stop  out  to  lunch.  •  Mrs.  Winters 
objected;  Ethel,  having  ** noted  the 
objection,"  made  her  preparations. 
It  was  like  Mrs.  Winters  to  fail  to 
notice  that  when  she  disappeared  on 
her  wheel  it  was  not  a  bicycle  skirt 
she  wore,  but  a  long  gown.  She  rode 
to  the  station,  left  the  wheel  in  charge 
of  a  porter  and  caught  the  early  train 
to  Monte  Carlo.  She  had  brought 
with  her  the  original  money  she  had, 
the  five  hundred  francs  she  owed  and 
her  winnings.  She  had  saved  the 
ticket    of    admission     she     received 


on  her  previous  visit,  and  by  simply 
showing  this  to  the  guards  at  the  door 
she  was  admitted  to  the  gambling 
rooms.  She  was  regarded  with  curios- 
ity, not  because  she  was  beautiful- 
many  beautiful  women  pass  through 
those  doors — ^not  because  she  was 
alone — unescorted  women  at  Monte 
Carlo  are  numerous — but  because  she 
was  both  beautiful  and  alone,  and 
without  sin  in  her  eyes.  She  went 
straight  to  the  nearest  table  and 
secured  a  seat. 

For  an  hour  she  played  with  vary- 
ing luck,  but  at  last  the  fickle  god  of 
good  fortune  tired  of  her;  perhaps 
something  in  the  way  she  played  net- 
tled him.  She  pressed  her  luck  when  he 
frowned  and  became  careful  when  he 
smiled.  Nothing  seems  to  anger  him 
more  than  this  course  of  procedure,  but 
Ethel  did  not  know  this.  She  lost 
steadily.  When  she  discovered  she 
had  nothing  left  but  the  five  hundred 
francs  she  owed  in  Paris  she  deter- 
mined to  go  home  and  save  that,  at 
least.  As  she  rose  a  man  next  to  her 
threw  down  a  five-hundred-franc  note 
on  the  red.  It  won  ;  he  left  his  win- 
nings there.  He  won  again,  and  also  a 
third  time.  Still,  with  tightening 
lips,  she  went  out,  out  into  the  sun- 
shine, out  among  the  flowers,  and  for 
a  moment  a  great  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness swept  over  her. 

She  took  a  seat  on  one  of  the 
benches  facing  the  sea  and  thought-— 
thought  of  the  sea,  the  sunshine,  the 
flowers? — ^no,  of  the  man  she  had  left 
winning.  Could  she  only  do  what  he 
had  done  she  would  be  even;  yes, 
ahead.  She  retraced  her  steps,  going 
to  the  same  table.  She  threw  down 
her  five  hundred  francs  on  the  red 
with  a  well-affected  air  of  indiffer- 
ence. The  ball  rolled,  then  stopped, 
and  the  cr  ou  fier  cried:  *'  Vingt -neuf, 
noir,  passe  impair,"  The  r^e  shot 
out,  and  Ethel's  money — ^the  money 
she  owed — ^was  gone. 

Slowly,  with  a  white  face,  she  went 
back  to  the  bench  in  the  garden.  No 
tears  came  to  her  eyes  ;  she  just  looked 
blankly  out  to  sea.  She  lowered  her 
gaze,  and  there  in  her  lap  she  saw 
something  that  looked  as  \i  it  might 
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be  a  drop  of  the  sparkling  blue  sea 
before  her  ;  it  was  a  sapphire  ring  on 
her  hand,  a  ring  that  Colonel  Bentley 
had  given  her.  She  knew  that  it  had 
cost  a  thousand  dollars.  She  slipped 
it  oflE  her  finger  and  looked  at  it  care- 
fully, then  replaced  it,  whispering 
**No."  But  rising,  she  walked  past 
the  Casino  away  down  toward  the 
Café  Riche.  On  her  previous  visit 
she  had  noticed  in  this  balcony  street 
many  jewelry  shops,  and  Ned  had 
told  her  that  the  beautiful  gems  in 
the  windows  had  been  pawned  and 
not  redeemed.  She  peered  into  many 
of  these  shops;  finding  one  that  was 
empty  of  people  except  the  fat  French 
proprietor,  she  tremblingly  entered. 
With  no  hesitation,  however,  she 
placed  the  ring  in  the  great  white, 
pudgy  hand  of  Monsieur  Poulie — ^his 
nails  were  polished,  if  his  manners 
were  not — and  said: 

**  I  wish  to  borrow  on  this.  How 
much  will  you  lend?"  He  looked 
longer  at  her  face  than  he  did  at  the 
gem;  at  last,  after  inspecting  the 
stone  through  a  magnifjang  glass,  he 
said: 

**  It  ees  very  good.  I  veel  let  you 
haf  a  thousand  francs.  " 

"But,  monsieur,"  Ethel  exclaimed, 
**  I  know  it  cost  five  thousand." 

"Ah,  yes,  in  your  very  rich  coun- 
try people  pay  very  high  price,  but  I 
veel  let  you  haf  two  thousand,  because 
it  is  vorth  to  me  a  thousand  francs  to 
see  your  pritty  face.  " 

Ethel  turned  cold,  then  hot.  Just 
at  this  moment  the  door  of  the  shop 
opened  and  two  women  came  in — two 
women  who  personated  Vice  disguised 
as  Virtue.  They  stared  Ethel  in  the 
face,  laughed,  and  chatted  about  her 
in  French  so  full  of  slang  that  she 
could  hardly  understand  them.  One 
of  them,  unclasping  a  necklace,  threw 
it  on  the  counter,  crying,  in  a  high 
treble:  ^^ Allons^  Poulie^  étes-vous  gé- 
néreux ce  matin?*'  There  was  no  es- 
cape for  Ethel  ;  it  was  plain  she  was 
not  buying,  she  was  pawning;  she 
was  there  on  the  same  errand  as  them- 
selves, brought  there  by  the  same 
canse.  She  waited  long  enough  to 
g^t  her  two  thousand  francs,  and  then 


marched  out  of  the  place  with  head 
erect,  but  with  a  feeling  that  her  self- 
respect  had  been  well  tarnished.  She 
now  realized  for  the  first  time  that 
she  was  hungry,  so,  stopping  at  the 
nearest  restaurant,  she  ate,  and  drank 
two  small  glasses  of  brandy.  At  first 
the  waiter  treated  her  with  deference, 
but  when  she  ordered  the  brandy  he 
became  more  familiar.  He  thought 
he  knew. 

Back  to  the  rooms  she  went,  but 
this  time  to  the  trente-eUquarante 
table,  where  the  gambling  is  done 
with  cards  and  only  gold  and  notes 
may  be  played. 

What  can  equal  the  cruelty  of  cards? 
Though  Ethel  did  not  understand  the 
game,  she  placed  her  money  on  the 
even  chances,  and  remained  till  her 
last  franc  was  gone.  Then,  with  two 
purple  shadows  beneath  her  eyes,  she 
went  her  way  home. 

A  great  stillness  seemed  to  have 
settled  upon  her.  The  tension  and 
the  excitement  of  the  last  few  hours 
changed  to  a  sort  of  numb  tranquillity 
that  was  like  peace.  She  was  un- 
speakably weary. 

She  excused  herself  from  dinner 
that  evening  on  the  plea  of  a  head- 
ache. All  that  night  she  slept  and 
dreamed  she  saw  the  ball  whizzing 
round,  and  the  cards  falling  from  the 
deft  fingers  of  the  croupier  while  she 
won  untold  thousands. 

In  the  morning  came  the  question 
of  the  ring;  she  had  always  worn  it; 
its  absence  would  surely  be  noticed, 
and  her  imagination  failed  her  for  a 
suitable  lie.  What  her  mother  would 
think,  she  cared  little  ;  what  Colonel 
Bentley  might  think,  she  cared  much  ; 
but  what  Ned  would  do  she  feared 
most.  During  the  day  a  large  basket 
of  flowers  was  brought  to  her  from 
Ned,  with  a  line  saying:  **I  am 
dreadfully  puzzled — I  have  seen  peo- 
ple this  morning  who  chatted  and 
laughed  as  if  they  enjoyed  life,  while 
you  lie  ill;  I  cannot  understand  it. 
There  may  be  fools  who  can  live  with- 
out you  ;  I  can't  " 

At  another  time  this  would  have 
made  Ethel  supremely  happy,  as  noth- 
ing brings  such  happiness  as  gratified 
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ambition,  but  to-day  no  light  came  to 
her  eyes  ;  the  note  simply  intensified 
her  desire  to  get  her  ring  back  and  in 
some  way  retrieve  her  fortunes. 

Berrick  also  sent  flowers,  with  a 
characteristic  line.  "Until  now  the 
longest  day  I  ever  passed  was  when 
my  pater ^  just  to  scare  me,  refused 
to  pay  my  gambling  debts,  but  this 
aujourd'hui  has  been  an  eternity  of 
light  without  beginning,  middle  or 
end.  Make  haste  and  get  well,  or  I 
shall  become  so  thin  as  to  need  a  new 
wardrobe."  Nor  did  this  make  Ethel 
smile;  her  one  cry  was:  **Oh,  that 
yesterday  had  never  been!"  All  day 
long  she  lay  in  bed  buffeting  her 
brains,  hoping  a  solution  to  the 
problem  confronting  her,  but  in 
vain. 

Her  mother  came  in  during  the 
morning,  and  Ethel,  with  the  first 
feeling  of  shame  she  had  ever  experi- 
enced, slipped  her  left  hand  under 
the  covers.  Always  in  the  past  what- 
ever she  may  have  done  had  met  with 
the  endorsement  of  her  brain,  if  not  of 
her  conscience. 

**My  dear,"  Mrs.  Winters  said, 
**  what  is  the  matter?  You  seem  so 
haggard  and  worn,  you  look  like 
those  gambling  women  we  saw  at 
Monte  Carlo."  But  Ethel  did  not 
answer;  turning  her  face  to  the  wall 
she  feigned  sleep. 

Late  that  night  there  was  a  terrific 
thunderstorm;  it  sounded  as  if  the 
gods  were  pounding  out  another  day 
with  mortar  and  pestle;  the  wind 
swept  the  house — swept  it  with  no 
duster  of  feathers,  but  with  a  broom 
of  stiff  bristles — and  Ethel  lay  listen- 
ing with  wide-open  eyes.  At  last, 
about  two  o'clock,  she  determined  to 
go  to  her  mother's  room  and  get  some 
brandy  to  steady  her  nerves.  Mrs. 
Winters  wakened  as  she  came  in. 

**  Mamma  dear,"  Ethel  said, 
**  where  do  you  keep  your  brandy?" 

**I  hide  it  at  the  bottom  of  my 
trunk,"  she  replied.  **  These  French 
people  would  sell  their  souls  for  it. 
Don't  take  too  much,  dear.  I  heard 
of  a  man  once  who  meant  to  take  a 
sip  of  brandy  from  a  bottle,  but  he 
never  put  it  down  till  it  was  finished." 


Here  she   yawned,   and  added,  in  â 
sleepy  voice,  *'Then  he  died." 

Ethel  hardly  heard  her.  By  the 
light  of  a  candle  she  was  rummaging 
with  her  ringless  left  hand  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trunk.  At  length  she 
found  something  that  felt  like  a  flask 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  closing  the  lid 
quietly,  retraced  her  steps  to  her 
room.  Locking  the  door,  she  un- 
wrapped the  parcel,  and  sure  enough, 
there  was  Mrs.  Winters's  five  francs' 
worth  of  brandy — lying  on  top  of  her 
twenty-five  thousand  francs'  worth  of 
letter  of  credit.  Mrs.  Winters  guard- 
ed one  as  carefully  as  the  other,  for 
her  ideas  of  the  relative  value  of 
things  were  a  trifle  peculiar.  The  con- 
fusion of  the  little  with  the  great  was 
a  habit  she  shared  in  marked  degree 
with  her  sex. 

Ethel  drank  a  little  brandy  with 
tepid  water,  and  waited  for  the  glow 
to  come.  As  she  sat  idly  gazing  at 
the  credit,  her  quickened  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  occasion  of  its  issue. 
She  remembered  the  lugubrious 
tones  of  her  mother's  voice  as  she 
had  said:  **  Make  it  out  in  my  daugh- 
ter's name  as  well  as  mine.  Life  is 
so  uncertain.  I  might  be  ill,  I  might 
die — "  here  a  few  gentle  tears — **and 
I  want  it  so  arranged  that  in  such  a 
case  she  may  be  able  to  draw  money 
in  my  place."  Ethel's  hand  darted 
to  the  paper  and  tore  it  from  its  blue 
envelope.  Her  memory  was  verified. 
She  could  draw  money  as  well  as  her 
mother.  The  credit  was  intact,  they 
had  drawn  nothing  against  it  as  yet; 
the  money  they  had  changed  into 
English  notes  and  gold  had  brought 
them  as  far  as  Cannes. 

Ethel  was  no  mere  girl,  but  a  wom- 
an, a  daring  woman,  who  had  always 
been  compelled  to  think  for  herself. 
Had  her  lines  fallen  among  the  larg- 
er affairs  of  life  she  would  have  been 
equal  to  any  occasion.  Her  methods 
were  always  a  direct  cut  to  the  end 
she  had  in  view,  and  she  no  more  saw 
what  menaced  the  path  to  this  end 
than  one  sees  the  inside  of  a  telescope 
when  looking  at  a  longed-for  haven- 
She  sat  thinking  for  a  long  time, 
or  rather  watching  pleasant  pictures 
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pass  with  bewildering  rapidity  before 
her  mind*s  eye.  They  were  as  grate- 
ful to  her  senses  as  ice  to  a  fevered 
patient.  At  last  she  rose,  and  slip- 
ping the  envelope  beneath  her  pillow, 
crept  into  bed  and  straightway  went 
to  sleep.  To  have  seen  her  as  she 
lay  there  with  parted  lips,  "her 
mouth  like  a  rosebud  filled  with 
snow,"  one  would  have  thought  that, 
of  all  women,  God  alone  had  made 
this  one;  that  the  others  had  been 
fashioned  by  apprentices. 

The  next  day  she  again  escaped 
from  her  mother,  went  to  Monte  Car- 
lo, drew  some  money,  and  lost  it. 
She  went  back  to  the  bank  three 
times,  until  all  was  drawn.  Of  course, 
she  had  intended  to  use  but  a  very 
little  of  the  money;  had  she  not  al- 
ways pictured  herself  winning?  Peo- 
ple never  intend  to  be  as  bad  as  they 
may  prove  to  be  ;  unruly  circumstan- 
ces force  them  to  extremes.  During 
all  this  day  she  never  permitted  her- 
self to  stop  and  think  once  ;  she  had 
an  end  in  view,  and  on  it  all  her  fac- 
ulties were  centred.  Only  after- 
ward, when  too  late,  did  she  realize 
that  at  one  time  she  had  actually  been 
sufficiently  ahead  to  retrieve  her  ring 
and  replace  the  money  she  had  lost 
before.  At  that  moment  of  fortune, 
winning  had  seemed  easy,  and  all  her 
impulse  was  to  gain  more.  Of  course, 
her  playing  had  attracted  some  little 
attention,  but  fortunately  no  Ameri- 
cans she  knew  were  present.  One 
can  lose  $2,600  at  Monte  Carlo  with- 
out greatly  interesting  the  crowd. 
When  Ethel  had  lost  this  sum,  true  to 
her  natural  predilection  for  the  direct 
cut,  she  had  gone  to  the  trente-et- 
quarante  table  and  bet  the  limit, 
12,000  francs — and  lost. 

Ethel  quitted  the  room  a  trifle  pale, 
but  otherwise  looking  her  best.  There 
were  twenty  minutes  to  wait  before 
her  train  left. 

**  How  interesting  this  is!"  she  said 
to  herself,  as  she  strolled  about; 
**  hitherto  I  have  been  simply  a  pret- 
ty woman,  now  I  suppose  I  am  a 
criminal — something  to  be  known 
as  'No.  99,  first  tier,  turn  to  your 
right  •"     She  laughed  a  little,  hard 


laugh.  "But  can  one  steal  from 
one's  mother?  Doubtless  the  law 
will  say  yes,  but  the  law,"  she  sneer- 
ingly  added,  **is  the  most  finite  and 
foolish  conception  of  man." 

Before  long  she  entirely  regained 
her  self-possession.  On  the  previous 
occasion  it  was  in  great  part  the 
novelty  of  her  situation  that  fright- 
ened her,  but  now  that  she  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  burden  she 
had  taken  on  her  shoulders,  to  the 
serious  nature  of  her  position,  she  was 
quite  calm,  almost  indifferent,  and 
her  mind,  instead  of  being  clouded  as 
before,  was  as  clear  as  one  of  those 
bright  Spring  days  when  there  seems 
no  limit  to  the  vision.  She  saw  her- 
self plainly  out  of  her  difficulties, 
looking  back  on  this  experience  as 
merely  something  that  must  be  for- 
gotten. Not  that  she  had  discovered 
a  way  out  as  yet,  but  she  was  con- 
fident of  finding  one.  In  the  past  her 
desire  seemed  always  to  be  followed 
by  attainment,  with  only  a  little  time 
intervening  between  the  operation  of 
her  mind  and  the  event.  As  she  rat- 
tled home  in  the  train  she  murmured 
to  herself,  "  If  I  were  another  woman 
I  should  pray  to  something  or  some- 
body to  help  me,  but  what's  the  use? 
The  angels  must  be  so  tired  of  watch- 
ing mortals  do  wrong,  and  then  of 
being  appealed  to  for  assistance! 
Bah  !     rU  rely  on  myself.  " 

Alighting  from  the  train,  she  deter- 
mined to  walk  home.  Luckily,  she 
was  some  distance  from  the  station 
before  she  met  Berrick,  looking  all 
that  roast  beef,  Yorkshire  pudding 
and  bitter  beer  can  make  a  man. 

**  Where  have  you  been?"  he  cried, 
delightedly-  *'  One  day  you  are  ill  in 
bed,  making  the  world  wretchedly  un- 
happy, and  the  next  you  are  promen- 
ading, a  revelation  of  health." 

**  Aren't  you  a  little  conceited?" 
Ethel  said. 

•*  How  so?" 

**  Only  because  you  speak  of  your- 
self as  *  the  world.  '  I  am  sure  no  one 
else  was  wretched  on  my  account." 

"Heavens!"  replied  Berrick,  **you 
should  have  seen  your  mother;  her 
eyes  looked  liko  boiled  crabs," 
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"Don't  be  impolite." 

**  I  take  it  back.  And  then  Thome 
— why,  he  looked  like  a  departed 
spirit;  at  least,  his  spirits  had  de- 
parted.    Ha!  ha!" 

'*How  very  English!"  Ethel  com- 
mented, demurely. 

**  What  is?" 

**  Your  joke." 

"Now  you're  making  fun  of  me," 
said  Berrick,  "and  I  never  could  un- 
derstand American  wit.  It  all  seems 
over  before  it  begins.  But  really,  I 
was  anxious  to  see  you  and  ascertain 
if  you  are  going  to  follow  the  yacht 
race  to-morrow  between  the  Prince's 
yacht  Dolphin  and  Amory's  Juanita, 
You  can  get  Thome  to  make  his  friend 
with  the  steam  yacht  take  you." 

"  How  are  you  going?"  Ethel 
asked. 

"Oh,  I  go  with  the  Prince  on  his 
boat." 

"Really?  do  you,  indeed?  Well,  I 
think  I'll  go  on  the  Dolphin^  too." 

Here  Berrick  vibrated  and  made 
noises  to  be  likened  only  to  a  bass 
viol  suflfering  from  earthquake.  He 
was  laughing. 

"But,"  he  explained,  "the  Prince 
wouldn't  take  a  woman  on  his  yacht 
to-morrow  for  a  thousand  pounds." 

"  Really?"  said  Ethel,  looking  in- 
terested and  surprised,  "and  he  so 
hard  up?" 

"  Oh,  come  now,  you  must  not 
make  fun  of  him  ;  he's  a  Prince,  after 
all." 

"Well,  you  see,"  Ethel  answered, 
"there  are  so  many  princes  in  my 
country  that  we  speak  of  them  fa- 
miliarly. Why,  every  third  man  I 
know  is  a  *  prince  of  good  fellows.'  " 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Berrick,  with  a 
look  of  superiority,  "but  they're  not 
real  princes." 

"No,"  answered  Ethel,  in  a  tired 
voice,   "  they're  only  real  men." 

Berrick  had  made  use  of  three 
words  that  had  a  wonderful  fascina- 
tion just  now  for  Ethel.  "A  thou- 
sand pounds,"  he  had  said;  a  thou- 
sand pounds — just  the  sum  she  had 
lost.  There  was  a  purpose  in  her 
eyes  as  she  asked  : 

"  And  how  would  you  like  to  wager 


a  thousand  pouiids  that  I  don't  sail  on 
the  Prince's  yacht  to-morrow,  if  not 
during  the  whole  race,  at  least  for  a 
part?" 

"  My  dear  Miss  Winters,"  said  the 
Englishman,  "it's  impossible.  You 
don't  know  him.  It's  too  late  to  ar- 
range a  presentation,  and  he  would 
not  take  you  if  we  could." 

"  I  asked  you,"  repeated  Ethel, 
"how  you  would  like  to  wager." 

Berrick  was  quiet  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  with  a  smile  : 

"  I  can't  lay  a  thousand  to  a  thou- 
sand with  a  woman,  but  I  will  lay  that 
sum  with  you  to  a " 

"Speak  out!" 

«*  To  a " 

"  *  Faint  heart,'  you  know." 

"Well,  to  a  kiss." 

Berrick  blushed,  and  so  did  Ethel, 
but  she  looked  up  into  his  face  and 
cried: 

"  Done  with  you,  sir!" 

He  was  staggered  for  a  moment 
Then  he  almost  roared: 

"Oh,  but  you  American  women  are 
immense  !     Simply  immense  !" 

Ethel  dismissed  him  and  hurried 
home,  busily  thinking. 

Berrick  walked  home  by  the  Croi- 
sette  in  great  good  humor,  and  talk- 
ing to  himself  in  a  loud  voice. 

"I'll  have  that  kiss,  by  Jove!  and 
it  won't  cost  a  penny!"  he  exclaimed, 
confidently. 

He  thought  as  little  of  the  French 
people  whom  he  passed  as  they,  in  a 
different  sense,  thought  of  him. 

Ethel  pondered  the  situation  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon.  "Can  I  man- 
age it?  Have  I  the  pluck?"  she  asked 
herself  repeatedly.  She  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  win  the  wager  at  all  haz- 
ards and  to  take  the  money.  She  did 
not  choose  to  calculate  as  yet  what  it 
would  cost  her  in  the  proprieties,  or 
worry  over  what  Berrick  might  think. 
"After  all,"  as  she  simamed  it  up,  "I 
am  simply  risking  my  reputation  to 
save  my  reputation."  In  her  heart 
she  largely  depended  on  the  fact  that 
Berrick  was  a  gentleman  and  wouldn't 
tell,  however  great  the  temptation;  at 
any  rate,  no  matter  what  should  hap- 
pen, the  money  must  be  obtained. 
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During  the  last  two  days  Ned  had 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  many  op- 
portunities to  commune  with  himself. 
Somehow  the  analysis  of  his  feelings 
for  Ethel  afforded  him  no  pleasure. 
It  is  sometimes  more  difficult  to  be 
honest  with  ourselves  than  to  be  so 
with  others.  He  knew  his  whole  na- 
ture was  not  involved  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  he  also  knew,  though  he  de- 
clined to  admit  it,  that  it  was  the  best 
part  of  him  that  was  left  out.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  gratify  himself, 
if  possible,  and  let  regret  and  remorse 
follow  after,  if  they  needs  must. 
Many  men  have  little  strength  to  re- 
sist temptation;  they  show  afterward 
what  strength  they  have  by  taking 
their  punishment  without  cavil  or 
complaint. 

That  evening  at  dinner  Ethel  was 
gay  and  resplendent,  and  Ned  felt 
that  the  threads  of  the  web  woven 
about  him  had  changed  to  cables. 
Only  Eliot,  as  usual,  looked  solemn. 
He  had  worried  much  in  the  last 
two  days  at  the  change  in  his 
friend.  He  knew  Ned's  worth,  and 
he  had  a  very  just  appreciation  of 
Ethel's  character,  of  her  good  points 
as  well  as  her  bad.  All  in  all,  he 
felt  Ned  was  about  to  make  the  mis- 
take of  his  life. 

In  the  midst  of  her  merriment 
Ethel  turned  to  Eliot  and  said,  in  a 
sympathetic  voice  :  **  I'm  so  sorry  we 
have  not  a  bust  of  Pallas  for  you  to 
perch  on,  Mr.  Homer  ;  you  would  feel 
much  more  at  home.  " 

**  Do  I  remind  you  of  Poe's  raven, 
a  bird  of  ill-omen.  Miss  Winters?" 
asked  Eliot,  coloring  slightly. 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  you  portend 
evil,  but  I  do  thinkit  ispleasanterto 
laugh  than  to  croak." 

"Then,  in  the  language  of  the 
raven,  will  I  croak  *  Nevermore!'  " 

Homer  might  have  been  justifiably 
annoyed  at  the  young  woman's  crude 
sally,  but  as  he  intended  to  have  a 
talk  with  her  shortly,  he  was  too  wise 
to  block  his  own  game  by  getting  on 
bad  terms  with  his  opponent. 

It  was  arranged  that  immediately 
after  dinner  Ned  should  go  in  search 
of  his  friend  of  the  yacht  and  induce 


him,  if  possible,  to  take  them  to 
witness  the  race.  So  when  he  dis- 
appeared Eliot  managed  to  leave 
Colonel  Bentley  and  Mrs.  Winters  to 
their  usual  proposition,  declination 
and  tears — for  one  of  the  Colonel's 
periodical  efforts  was  about  due — and 
to  get  Ethel  to  himself  on  the  bal- 
cony. 

After  lighting  his  cigar  three  times, 
when,  naturally,  once  was  quite  suf- 
ficient, he  found  courage  to  begin  : 

**  You  like  our  friend  Ned  very 
much,  do  you  not.  Miss  Winters?" 

Ethel  half-closed  her  eyes,  ele- 
vated her  chin  a  little  and  sat  erect. 

***Like'is  the  word,  Mr.  Homer. 
I  delight  in  a  man  with  a  masterful 
command  of  English — a  large  vocabu- 
lary— so  that  he  invariably  uses  ex- 
actly the  right  word." 

**I  thought  you  might  resent  the 
use  of  the  word  *  like  '  as  being  too 
paltry  to  express  something  greater." 

"Careful,  Mr.  Homer,  careful!  It 
is  even  better  to  have  command  of 
yourself  than  a  command  of  English. 
Suppose  you  begin  again.  " 

It  is  certainly  unpleasant,  when  you 
are  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  others, 
to  be  denied  encouragement  in  your 
purpose  by  the  unappreciative  object 
of  your  solicitude.  But,  being  of  a 
straightforward  nature,  Eliot  deter- 
mined to  stop  beating  about  the  bush 
and  go  to  the  point. 

**  What  I  want  to  know  is " 

**  Oh,  let  me  tell  you  what  you  want 
to  know,"  said  Ethel,  turning  and 
looking  him  full  in  the  face.  **  You 
are  the  father  of  an  innocent  girl  ask- 
ing the  villain  of  the  play  what  his  in- 
tentions are,  and  behold,  the  villain 
sheds  his  villainy  and  says,  'Hon- 
orable, oh,  worthy  sir,  honorable!* 
Now  I'm  a  little  cold  and  a  little 
bored,  so  let's  go  in.  "  Then,  with  a 
look  of  touching  anxiety,  she  added  : 
**  You'll  sleep  better  to-night,  won't 
you,  dear  Mr.  Homer,  knowing  your 
little  one  is  safe?" 

This  was  all  the  satisfaction  Eliot  re- 
ceived. Ethel's  conversation  was  fas- 
cinating at  all  times,  but  after  this 
short  interview  he  felt  like  a  cat  that 
had  been  a  few  times  round  on  the 
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inside  of  a  fly-wheel  ;  the  motion  was 
pleasant  but  a  little  fast. 

Hardly  had  they  returned  to  the 
drawing-room  when  Ned  entered,  with 
the  information  that  his  friend  Mc- 
Evers  would  be  only  too  delighted  to 
take  them  all,  and  that  they  must  be 
ready  at  lo  a.m.  sharp  on  the  jetty 
near  the  Croisette. 

Ethel  gave  Ned  a  glance  that  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  reward  had  he 
risked  his  life  in  some  perilous  ad- 
venture. 

The  following  morning  they  were 
all  on  time.  Ethel  never  looked  better. 
The  day  was  brilliant,  with  a  glitter- 
ing sun  and  a  refreshing  breeze  in- 
spiriting to  everyone.  The  yachts 
were  all  backed  into  the  protecting 
pier  side  by  side,  like  horses  ready 
harnessed  in  their  stalls,  their  halters 
heavy  chains.  A  bronzed  and  bearded 
sailor,  with  head  upraised,  eyed  with 
critical  eye  and  in  silence  the  top  gear 
of  his  heart's  delight,  while  alongside 
two  Frenchmen  pushed  off  in  a  row- 
boat  with  such  noise,  conflicting  or- 
ders and  apparent  importance  as 
might  have  accompanied  the  de- 
spatch of  an  Atlantic  liner.  There 
was  bunting  everywhere.  Party  after 
party  drove  up  with  a  loud  cracking 
of  whips. 

The  French  cocker  knows  there  are 
no  whips  in  heaven,  and  so  religiously 
improves  each  shining  moment  here 
below. 

Presently  the  Prince  arrived  with 
Berrick,  and  the  two  immediately  de- 
scended into  the  cabin  of  the  Dolphin, 
Just  before  the  gangplank  was  taken 
m  Berrick  rushed  up  with  dancing 
eyes  and  whispered  to  Ethel,  **  I  shall 
win  my  bet!" 

**  *  Bide  a  wee,'"  she  called  after 
him  as  he  disappeared. 

Then  tugs  came,  and  the  racers  were 
towed  out  to  the  starting  point. 

Mrs.  Winters  was  twittering  with 
excitement,  while  the  Colonel  danced 
attendance  with  all  the  agility  of  youth 
and  with  that  thoughtfulness  for  her 
comfort  which  comes  only  from  ex- 
perience and  a  knowledge  of  one's 
charge. 

The  little  steamer,  called  the  Win- 


some, which  they  were  aboard  was  an 
auxiliary,  not  very  fast,  but  speedy 
enough  to  keep  the  racers  in  view. 
They  steamed  out  on  the  bediamonded 
blue  water  and  watched  the  two 
yachts  as  they  slowly  circled  about, 
waiting  for  the  gun. 

**  They  look  like  black  swans  with 
white  wings,"  Mrs.  Winters  said,  but 
when  reminded  that  they  were  yachts, 
not  freaks  of  nature,  she  looked  hurt 
and  was  about  to  part  with  a  tear  or 
two  when  the  loyal  Colonel  rushed  to 
the  rescue  and  assured  her  that  the 
simile  was  perfect;  he  had  never 
thought  of  it  before,  but  should  never 
see  yachts  again  without  being  re- 
minded of  it. 

At  last  they  saw  a  puflE  of  smoke 
and  heard  the  belated  boom  of  the 
cannon,  which,  when  one  is  at  a  dis- 
tance, seems  always  to  have  started 
late  and  to  be  trying  to  catch  up.  The 
yachts  swung  round  as  if  on  pivots 
and  glided  over  the  line  with  scarce 
three  seconds  between  them.  They 
were  to  go  three  times  round  a  cer- 
tain triangle  that  had  been  marked 
off  by  stakeboats.  At  the  second 
turn  the  Juanita  got  too  far  under  the 
lee  of  the  land,  and  in  going  about 
missed  stajrs.  This  gave  the  Dolphin 
a  long  lead.  When  they  rounded  the 
last  stakeboat  and  squared  away  for 
the  home  rtm,  the  Winsome  was  the 
nearest  boat  to  the  Dolphin^  being 
hardly  an  eighth  of  a  mile  ahead 
and  just  a  little  to  leeward.  Mrs. 
Winters  had  suggested  a  number  of 
times  that,  as  she  was  starving,  she 
would  like  to  go  below  and  have  a 
bite,  and  to  everyone's  surprise, 
Ethel,  who  was,  for  a  woman,  keen 
in  matters  of  sport,  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. The  men,  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  the  finish  without  an  in- 
terruption, had  no  choice.  When  they 
were  all  seated  and  lunch  well  started, 
Ethel  rose  and  complained  that  the 
motion,  unnoticeable  on  deck,  was  too 
much  for  her — a  statement  somewhat 
at  variance  with  her  high  color.  She 
would  go  on  deck  for  ten  minutes,  she 
said,  and  though  each  man  offered 
to  accompany  her,  she  made  it  plain 
that  she  desired  to  be  alone. 
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On  reaching  the  deck  she  tiptoed 
forward,  and  to  her  delight  found  the 
crew  at  dinner,  with  only  one  man  on 
the  lookout,  and  he  sat  gazing  ahead, 
while  the  captain  in  the  pilot-house 
could  not  see  aft  unless  he  thrust  his 
head  out  of  one  of  the  windows.  She 
glided  back  to  the  cockpit,  and  taking 
up  one  of  the  cushion  seats  from  a 
long  rattan  chair,  felt  carefully  its 
contents,  and  smiled.  On  a  previous 
trip  on  the  yacht,  McEvers  had  told  her 
that  all  the  chair  seats  and  backs  were 
padded  with  cork,  so  as  to  be  useful  as 
life  preservers  if  needed,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  had  been  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  her  since 
she  had  matured  her  plan.  Looking 
stealthily  about,  she  crept  to  the  side, 
and  quietly  undoing  the  white  ropes 
that  held  tiie  gangway  well  up  from 
the  water,  lowered  it  gently  and 
quietly.  She  looked  up  into  the  noth- 
ingness of  space,  then  down  into  that 
too  liquid  water,  and  shuddered  ;  then 
she  remembered  her  swimming  feats 
in  olden  days,  and  took  courage. 
Grasping  the  cushion,  she  descended 
to  the  square  at  the  bottom,  where  she 
seated  herself,  letting  her  feet  trail 
over  the  edge.  It  frightened  her  to 
find  that,  though  the  yacht  was  ap- 
parently going  slowly,  she  yet  could 
not  pull  her  feet  back  under  her. 
With  no  prayer  but  the  single  com- 
ment, **  *  He  must  needs  go  that  the 
devil  drives,'  "  she  pushed  herself  oflf 
into  the  water  as  far  as  she  could  from 
the  side  of  the  yacht,  though  there  was 
no  danger  from  the  screw,  which  was 
far  below  her. 

When  she  rose  to  the  surface  not 
a  sound  escaped  her;  she  still  had 
hold  of  the  cork  cushion,  and  now 
that  the  plunge  had  been  taken,  the 
semblance  of  fear  left  her,  and  she  be- 
came steady  and  immensely  amused. 
Away  went  the  Winsome,  growing 
smaller  and  smaller,  and  on  came  the 
Dolphin,  just  a  little  to  windward  of 
her,  with  spinnaker  and  every  stitch 
of  canvas  set  and  drawing. 

While  the  racer  was  still  well  away 
Ethel  uttered  a  long,  penetrating 
scream,  then  watched.  There  was  no 
indication  that  she  had  been  heard. 


She  could  not  see  the  deck  of  the 
yacht,  as  it  was  screened  from  her 
by  the  bellying  sails.  For  a  moment 
fear  returned  to  her  heart.  The  Win- 
some was  now  too  far  ahead  to  hear 
her.  She  screamed  again,  and  a  look 
of  intense  relief  swept  over  her  face 
as  she  heard  a  hoarse  bellow  in  answer 
from  the  lookout  on  the  Dolphin,  He 
had  just  spied  her.  Rushing  aft,  he 
cried: 

**  Man  overboard!" 

The  Prince  and  Berrick  grabbed 
their  glasses  and  ran  forward  with 
the  lookout. 

*•  There  he  is,  just  a  point  oflF  the 
lee  bow,  my  lord,"  said  the  sailor,  to 
Berrick. 

The  Prince  already  had  his  glasses 
to  his  eyes. 

*'  I  see  him,"  he  cried. 

"So  do  I,"  said  Berrick. 

**  Why,  Berrick,  he's  got  long  hair! 
By  Jove,  it's  a  woman!" 

**  My  God!  so  it  is,"  exploded  Ber- 
rick. 

**Run  aft,  won't  you,"  continued 
the  Prince,  **  and  order  the  yacht  kept 
oflf  so  we  can  pick  her  up.  " 

The  Englishman  was  aft  in  a 
moment. 

**  Keep  her  well  off,  then  round  to, 
so  we  can  make  the  rescue,"  he  cried 
to  the  skipper. 

"We'll  lose  a  lot  of  time  if  we  do, 
my  lord;  we  need  all  the  lead  we've 
got.  Juanita  can  run  faster  than  we 
can,"  grumbled  the  skipper. 

"  I  said  keep  her  off,"  snapped  Ber- 
rick,  quite  excited  for  him. 

"The  steamer  following  us  will 
pick  him  up,  my  lord." 

"Do  you  understand  these  are 
His  Serene  Highness's  orders?  Keep 
her  off!" 

"In  with  your  spinnaker!"  roared 
the  skipper.  The  execution  of  the 
order  required  an  incredibly  short 
time;  then  slowly  the  long  tiller  was 
shoved  up,  and  the  Dolphin  gracefully 
paid  off,  Ethel  then  appearing  on  the 
weather  bow.  The  yacht  went  so  far 
to  leeward  now  that  Ethel  had  another 
fright;  she  did  not  realize  the  im- 
mense distance  these  superb  cutters 
will  shoot.     Soon  she  was  alongside; 
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strong  arms  caught  her,  and  in  another 
moment  she  was  standing  in  the  cock- 
pit, looking  lip  with  a  wet  but  dazzling 
smile  into  the  faces  of  the  Prince  and 
Berrick. 

Ethel  actually  jumped  as  the  skip- 
per, with  a  look  at  her  of  infinite  dis- 
gust, roared  to  his  crew  : 

**  Get  those  jibs  to  windward!*' 

The  Dolphin  was  still  forging  ahead, 
so  well  had  she  been  managed.  Again 
she  squared  away,  with  her  spinnaker 
reset,  and  running  as  if  she  knew  there 
was  time  to  be  made  up;  but  alas!  the 
Juanita  had  not  been  idle,  and  the 
distance  between  the  two  boats  was 
noticeably  less. 

When  Berrick  recognized  Ethel  he 
was  dumfounded. 

**  Great  heavens.  Miss  Winters! 
How  did  it  happen?"  he  asked. 

**  Won't  you  present  me?"  she  said, 
quietly,  and  glanced  at  the  Prince. 
Then,  with  a  grace  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, seemed  impossible,  she 
caught  the  edges  of  her  sopping  gown 
in  either  hand  and  curtsied  as  if  in 
a  ballroom.  The  Prince  was  de- 
lighted, and  the  admiration  that  shone 
in  his  eyes  was  lost  on  neither  Ethel 
nor  Berrick. 

**It  happened  in  this  way,"  she 
said.  **  I  left  them  at  luncheon,  as 
the  cabin  was  too  stuffy,  and  went  on 
deck  for  a  breath  of  air.  Finding 
the  cushion  of  the  chair  on  which  I 
was  about  to  sit  covered  with  cigar 
ashes,  I  took  it  to  the  side  to  shake 
them  off.  I  leaned  too  far  forward — 
the  yacht  gave  a  lurch  and — I  went 
overboard.  Before  I  could  clear  my 
throat  to  call  for  help  the  Winsome 
was  out  of  hearing,  so  I  waited  for 
you.  This  is  my  second  cold  bath 
this  morning,  but  the  Mediterranean 
makes  a  larger  tub  than  I  am  accus- 
tomed to.  " 

The  Prince  laughed.  *'  Let  me  get 
you  some  brandy,"  he  said,  and  His 
Serene  Highness  had  almost  his  first 
experience  as  waiter. 

When  he  disappeared  Ethel  put  her 
hand  on  Berrick's  arm  and  whispered: 
"  That  is  the  Prince,  is  it  not?" 

**Why,  of  course  it  is;  have  I  not 
just  presented  you?" 


"  This  is  the  Dolphin,  is  it  not?" 

Berrick  looked  at  her  in  a  puzzled 
way  and  said  : 

**  Of  course;  you  know  it." 

**  She  is  sailing  that  race  with  the 
Juanita,  is  she  not?" 

Here  Berrick  suddenly  looked  un- 
easy and  murmured: 

*'Yes." 

**Then,"  continued  Ethel,  **  I  am 
with  the  Prince,  on  the  Dolphin,  dur- 
ing part  of  the  race  with  the  Juanita, 
sailed  to-day.  "  And  she  gave  Berrick 
a  significant  and  triumphant  look. 

Slowly  he  sank  into  a  chair  by  her 
side.  His  face  was  a  study  as  he 
gasped  : 

**Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  it 
on 

'*Here  comes  the  Prince!"  inter- 
rupted Ethel. 

**  You  must  drink  this  at  once.  Miss 
Winters,  and  then  go  below,"  urged 
His  Highness.  **I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  dry 
clothes,  but  I  have  told  the  steward 
to  give  you  my  cabin.  Luckily,  the 
yacht  is  not  stripped  for  the  race,  and 
if  you  will  wear  a  warm  bathrobe  I 
possess,  and  which  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach I  can  make  to  feminine  garb, 
I  shall  be  only  too  pleased.  " 

Ethel  laughed  outright. 

**I  shall  try  to  make  a  mascot  of 
myself,  and  do  credit  to  \hQ Dolphin" 

**One  moment,"  added  the  Prince, 
as  Ethel  rose  to  go  below.  *'  Shall  I 
signal  the  Winsome  to  put  off  a  boat 
for  you?  We  can  lie  to  and  put  you 
aboard.  They  must  have  discovered 
your  absence,  and  are  looking  for  you 
now.  Yes,  I  see  her  turning — she'll 
head  this  way.  " 

**  What,  and  lose  the  race?  Never 
in  the  world  !  Signal  them  that  I  am 
rescued,  and  not  to  come  near  us,"  and 
she  disappeared. 

"Look  here,  Berrick,"  asked  the 
Prince,  **what  kind  of  air  do  they 
breathe  over  there  in  the  States  that 
makes  their  women  all  beauty,  pluck 
and  brains?" 

**I  don't  really  know,  sir.  The 
men  breathe  the  same  air,  and  they 
don't  amount  to  much." 

Berrick  did  not  at  all  like  the  turn 
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affairs  were  taking.  He  knew  that  if 
the  Prince  took  a  notion  to  have  a 
flirtation  with  Ethel  he  should  have 
to  retire  to  the  background  while 
it  lasted.  If  Berrick,  before  to-day, 
had  partially  succumbed  to  the  at- 
tractions of  this  marvelously  beauti- 
ful girl,  now  that  she  had  won  her 
bet  in  such  a  daring  fashion  he  was 
literally  dumb  with  admiration.  Her 
feat  was  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that 
would  appeal  to  him  most.  Not  in 
the  slightest  degree  did  it  meet  with 
his  disapproval.  Had  his  sister  done 
the  same  thing  he  would  have  been 
the  proudest  man  in  all  France,  and 
it  would  have  been  his  stock  story  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  scene  on  board  the  Winsome^ 
when  Ethel's  absence  was  discovered, 
was  of  the  liveliest.  Mrs.  Winters 
had  made  one  or  two  ineffectual  efforts 
to  jump  overboard  and  lead  a  search 
swimming-party,  but  the  Colonel  held 
her  firmly  by  the  skirt  and  whispered 
encouragement  into  her  ear.  Ned 
was  pale  and  anxious.  It  was  Eliot 
who  first  noticed  the  signals  on  the 
Dolphin^  and,  with  the  captain's  aid, 
translated  them  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
Mrs.  Winters  had  been  brought  close 
enough  to  the  yacht  to  enable  her  to 
see  Ethel  smilingly  waving  that  she 
felt  appeased,  and  it  was  not  until  she 
heard  her  daughter's  voice  calling, 
**  Keep  off!  don't  come  so  close!"  that 
she  felt  everything  was  all  right.  To 
be  told  by  Ethel  to  keep  away  sound- 
ed so  natural  that  she  became  en- 
tirely at  rest  and  free  to  indulge  in  a 
few  tears  that  up  to  this  time  she  had 
been  too  busy  to  shed. 

Ethel  shortly  reappeared  on  the 
deck  of  the  Dolphin^  with  her  hair 
done  up  in  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  her 
head,  and  wrapped  in  the  Prince's 
warm  flannel  bathrobe,  which  opened 
just  sufficiently  to  expose  her  well- 
rounded  throat.  She  was  one  of  those 
women  who,  no  matter  what  they 
wear,  find  it  more  becoming  than 
what  they  wore  before. 

All  this  time  the  Juanita  was  gain- 
ing rapidly.  In  a  run  before  a  free 
-wind  she  was  at  her  best,  while  the 
Dolphin    excelled  in  windward  work 


and  reaching.  The  Prince,  however, 
took  little  notice  of  his  adversary. 
He  was  busy  watching  Ethel,  while 
Berrick  was  busy  watching  him.  The 
skipper  alone  took  careful  observa- 
tions of  the  progress  of  the  race,  now 
and  then  glancing  at  the  cause  of  the 
delay  and  muttering  under  his  breath 
a  hearty  curse  embracing  all  of  the 
female  sex. 

Just  before  the  race  finished  the 
Prince  took  Ethel  below,  leaving  Ber- 
rick on  deck,  and  going  to  his  state- 
room, returned  with  a  golden  locket 
with  the  letter  **  M  "  set  in  diamonds. 
Putting  it  in  her  hand,  he  said  : 

*'I  want  you  to  take  this  trifle  in 
remembrance  of  your  adventure  and 
the  race  you've  won." 

**Oh,  but  we  have  not  won  it  yet," 
said  Ethel. 

"We  cannot  lose  with  you  on 
board,"  returned  the  Prince,  bowing. 

**What  does  *M'  stand  for?"  she 
asked. 

*'  It  might  stand  for  *  Mascot,'  "  he 
answered.  Then,  with  a  fatuous  look 
in  his  eyes,  he  drew  nearer  and  added: 
**  And  it  might  stand  for  *  Mine.'  " 

**Gracious!"  thought  Ethel,  *'what 
engaging  rapidity  !  "  Nevertheless 
she  received  and  kept  the  trinket, 
thanking  him  prettily. 

The  race  was  over  and  the  Dolphin 
won.  Had  they  had  a  mile  further 
to  go  the  plucky  Juanita  would  have 
carried  off  the  laurels. 

When  they  came  to  anchor,  a  boat 
put  off  from  the  Winsome^  and  Ethel, 
still  arrayed  in  the  bathrobe,  was 
returned  on  board.  The  Prince  whis- 
pered to  her,  as  she  left:  **Send 
me  back  my  robe.  I  shall  never  part 
with  it,  nor  shall  I  ever  we^r  it  again  ; 
it  would  be  sacrilegious." 

Poor  Berrick  also  got  a  chance  to 
whisper,  **  When  may  I  come  and  pay 
my  bet?" 

**  To-morrow,"  was  his  answer. 

When  they  reached  shore  Ethel  was 
bundled  into  a  carriage  and  driven 
rapidly  home.  That  evening,  how- 
ever, she  appeared  at  dinner  wearing 
the  Prince's  locket  and  looking  none 
the  worse  for  her  voluntary  bath. 

She  had  not  made  up  her  mind  how 
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the  thousand  pounds  she  meant  to 
take  from  Berrick  could  be  turned  into 
a  letter  of  credit  that  her  mother  could 
not  distinguish  from  the  old  one. 
"  Everything  in  its  proper  sequence," 
was  her  motto,  and  though  this  prob- 
lem pressed  for  a  solution,  she  pro- 
posed to  rest  her  brain  overnight. 

While  she  was  dressing  for  din- 
ner Ned  Thorne  paced  the  beach 
in  front  of  the  hotel,  thinking  ear- 
nestly, but  with  a  mind  clouded 
by  passion.  For  a  moment  on  the 
yacht,  when  he  thought  she  might  be 
drowned,  he  had  felt  anguish  so  keen 
as  to  reveal  to  him  the  strength  of  his 
feeling  for  her,  and  now  he  was  com- 
muning with  himself  to  determine 
whether  she  should  know  as  well 
as  he.  After  all,  he  was  going 
through  a  mere  form,  for  he  knew  in 
his  heart  that  nothing  in  the  world 
could  keep  him  silent.  The  old  feeling 
for  her  that  he  had  known  before  they 
met  again  at  Cannes  had  returned  to 
him,  increased  in  strength  a  hundred 
fold. 

That  night  he  proposed  and  was 
accepted.  When  he  kissed  her  all 
doubts  flew  from  his  mind.  He  was 
confident  that  anyone  who  could  make 
him  so  supremely  happy  must  be  a 
wise  choice. 

Later  he  cabled  to  his  dear  old 
Taunta,  Mrs.  Edgerton,  but  was  rather 
frozen  by  receiving  her  answer  in  the 
morning: 

**  My  love  to  you.  So  glad  you're 
glad." 

Eliot  was  also  confided  in,  and  his 
only  comment  was  : 

**  My  dear  boy,  if  you  have  decided 
and  chosen,  then  all  I  have  to  say  is 
that  she  is  the  finest  woman  in  the 
world,  and  I  shall  always  believe  her 
so." 

That  night  Mrs.  Winters  was  obliged 
to  change  her  pillow  case  twice.  She 
could  not  have  told  what  she  was 
crying  about,  as  the  news  had  made 
her  supremely  happy;  but  happy 
tears  are  as  wet  as  sad  ones. 

Ethel  alone  slept  well.  Her  fervor 
of  anxiety  had  passed. 

The  following  afternoon  Berrick 
kept  his  appointment.     He  had  not 


heard  the  news.  Ned  was  out  of  the 
way,  as  he  had  gone  to  Nice  to  buy 
his  ladylove  the  handsomest  ring  he 
could  find.  The  Englishman  had  been 
thinking,  too,  after  his  fashion. 

**  I'm  beastly  hard  hit,  don't  yer 
know,"  he  told  himself  about  a  thou- 
sand times.  '*  Got  to  do  something, 
old  chappie.  But  oh.  Lord!  how  mad 
the  mater  will  be  !"  Much  of  his  time 
during  the  twenty- four  hours  had  been 
spent  wondering  what  he  could  give 
Miss  Winters  instead  of  the  thousand 
pounds,  as,  of  course,  he  was  certain 
she  never  would  take  the  money,  and 
that  her  escapade  was  due  merely  to 
dare-deviltry  and  a  determination  to 
save  her  wagered  kiss.  Finding  Ethel 
alone,  he  began,  without  any  prelimi- 
naries : 

**Look  here,  Miss  Winters,  I'm 
no  hand  at  talking;  I  never  was; 
but  I  do  know  I'm  madly  in  love 
with  you,  and  I  want  you  to  be  my 
wife." 

This  was  the  surprise  of  Ethel's 
life.  With  all  her  quickness  and 
cleverness  she  had  never  dreamed 
that  this  man  was  more  than  mildly 
épris  with  her,  and  knowing  how  he 
was  situated,  she  had  never,  except  on 
that  one  day  they  had  talked  together, 
given  him  a  serious  thought  as  a  pos- 
sible/«/«r.  But  now  how  different 
it  all  was!  Again  she  regretted  "a 
yesterday."  But  it  was  not  her 
method  to  permit  the  past  to  interfere 
with  the  future. 

Like  a  flash  it  all  went  through  her 
mind — a  peer  of  the  realm,  a  title,  three 
estates,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  an  unassailable  position  in  Lon- 
don; versus  a  plain  Mister,  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  a  possible 
house  in  Fifth  Avenue  and  an  imas- 
sailable  position  in  New  York.  The 
weaker,  as  a  rule,  go  to  the  wall.  She 
was  fond  of  Ned,  in  a  way,  but  she 
realized  that  under  the  circumstances 
she  could  become  quite  fond  of  Ber- 
rick. 

Looking  up  into  his  guileless  eyes, 
she  said: 

**Give  me  time,  Lord  Berrick,  and 
you  shall  have  your  answer.  No, 
don't  go  ;  only  be  quiet  for  a  moment," 
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and   she   walked   to  the  window  and 
looked  out. 

She  needed  time  to  think  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  telling  him  she 
had  accepted  Thome  only  yesterday. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Berrick  felt  im- 
mensely encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
she  thought  of  him  at  all.  Whatever 
he  was,  he  was  without  vanity. 

While  Ethel  was  really  at  a  loss, 
Berrick  was  plucking  up  courage  to 
say  something  he  had  determined  on 
previously,  provided  he  found  he  had 
a  chance  to  win,  and  now  he  began  : 

**  Before  you  think  any  longer,  Miss 
Ethel,  I  feel  I  must  tell  you  that, 
should  you  honor  me  by  deciding  to 
share  my  name  and  life,  I  have  a 
tremendous  favor  to  ask.  " 

**A  favor?"  Ethel's  eyebrows  rose 
and  a  look  of  keen  interest  came  into 
her  eyes. 

**  Yes,  one  that  I  think  most  women 
would  resent  granting.  " 

Ethel  prepared  herself  for  a  big 
disappointment  of  some  sort. 

••  I  want,  if  you  accept  me,  to  have 
it  a  runaway  match.  You  see  the 
mater  is  so  fearfully  prejudiced 
against  everything  American,  particu- 
larly American  girls.  Why,  she  hates 
everything  that  begins  with  *A,' 
nowadays,  on  that  account,  so  before 
I  could  get  her  consent  I  should  have 
to  go  to  England  or  she  come  here 
and  see  you,  and  an  awful  lot  of  time 
would  be  lost;  whereas,  if  we  are 
married  and  it  can't  be  helped — ^well, 
she's  a  philosophical  old  dear,  and  I'm 
sure  she'd  forgive  me  the  moment 
she  saw  you.  Besides,  I  hate  shows, 
and  if  we  were  married  in  London 
there  would  be  a  fearful  lot  of  fuss 
and  feathers.  " 

Had  Ethel  been  diflFerently  situated 
it  is  quite  certain  he  would  have  en- 
dured the  show  as  well  as  the  fuss  and 
feathers;  but  here  was  a  way  out  of 
the  only  difficulty  that  beset  her,  pro- 
vided he  was  willing  to  act  as  quickly 
as  she  was.  Besides,  how  much  more 
respectable  to  accept  a  thousand 
pounds  from  one's  husband  than 
from  a  mere  friend! 

**  When  do  you  want  me  to  run 
ai«ray?"  she  asked,  as  demurely  as  if 


she  inquired:     **When    shall    I    be 
ready  for  the  picnic?" 

**  When?"  gasped  Berrick.  **When? 
Why — why,  now!"  he  sputtered,  and 
threw  out  his  arms  and  drew  her  to 
him.  *  *  This  very  minute  !"  he  cried  ; 
**  and  God  bless  you  for  the  pluckiest 
little  woman  that  ever  drew  the  breath 
of  life!" 

"You  see,"  continued  Ethel,  dis- 
engaging herself  from  his  bear-like 
hug,  **  my  mother  is  so  difficult,  too. 
She  wants  me  to  marry  Mr.  Thome, 
and,  to  be  truthful,  it  is  almost  ar- 
ranged. So,  unless  we  run  ever  so 
quickly  and  ever  so  fast,  we'll  get 
into  terrible  complications.  " 

This  bit  of  news  served  to  make 
Berrick  still  more  anxious  and  ready 
to  start. 

*  *  Put  on  your  hat  !  We'll  go  now  !" 
he  exclaimed,  quite  wild  with  excite- 
ment. **  Don't  bring  a  thing  with 
you.  We  will  go  to  Monte  Carlo — 
that  is  in  the  principality  of  Monaco — 
and  be  married.  We'll  stop  at  Mar- 
seilles to-night,  and  we  can  buy  every- 
thing we  need  there." 

**Yes,  dear,"  murmured  Ethel, 
**  we  will  be  married  before  we  go  to 
Marseilles." 

Berrick  took  this  as  a  natural  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  a  pure  woman 
to  protect  her  good  name,  which,  in 
part,  it  was;  but  Ethel  also  thought 
it  wise  to  be  well  riveted  before  taking 
any  chances. 

The  whole  prospect  tickled  Ethel  im- 
mensely. She  pictured  her  mother's 
horror  and  surprise,  and  then  her 
tearful  forgiveness  on  learning  the 
brilliancy  of  the  match. 

She  felt  sorry  for  Thome,  but  as 
she  believed,  with  much  reason,  very 
little  in  the  permanency  of  men's 
love,  she  did  not  permit  this  fact  to 
spoil  her  pleasure.  As  for  Eliot,  she 
longed  to  see  his  face  when  he  learned 
the  truth. 

They  were  married  that  afternoon 
in  the  little  church  at  Monte  Carlo. 
After  the  ceremony  Berrick  wired  his 
mother:  **Been  and  gone, and  done 
it." 

"This,  don't  you  know,"  he  ex- 
plained to  Ethel,   "will  frighten  her 
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to  death.  She  will  think  I've  done 
something  awful,  wrecked  my  life — 
and  when  she  finds  I've  simply  mar- 
ried the  best,  the  pluckiest,  the  clev- 
erest, the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world,  the  relief  will  be  so  great 
shell  forgive  us  both.  " 

Ethel  smiled  in  a  superior  sort  of 
way,  and  said:  **  Don't  worry  any 
more  about  your  mother,  dear.  I 
sha'n't  be  a  week  in  London  before 
she  will  be  asking  me  my  opinion  as 
to  what  is  most  becoming  to  her.  " 

Having  an  hour  before  the  train 
left,  Ethel  went  to  the  rectory  and 
wrote  four  letters,  as  follows  : 

Dear  Mother  :  I  have  run  away  with 
Lord  Berrick,  but  I  have  run  away  with 
him  as  his  wife.  Please  impress  this  fact 
on  your  mind.  I  have  borrowed  your 
letter  of  credit,  as  I  needed  some  money 
to  start  with,  but  I  shall  send  you  imme- 
diately on  my  arrival  in  Paris  another 
for  the  same  amount.  I  have  not  de- 
serted you  for  long;  for  as  soon  as  I 
have  placated  Berrick's  dragon  of  a 
mother  I  shall  send  for  you  to  come  and 
visit  us.  However,  I  want  you,  dear 
mamma,  to  come  to  us  as  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Do  marry  the  darling  old  Colonel.  I 
think  you  have  kept  him  in  the  cold  long 
enough.  Don't  bother  about  Ned  Thome 
— I  have  written  to  him.  And  don't  cry 
your  eyes  out,  for  heaven's  sake,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  cry  about. 

Yours, 
Ethel. 

Dear  Mr.  Thorne:  To  ask  your  for- 
giveness, just  at  present,  would  be  use- 
less, I  know.  Of  course,  you  feel  you 
have  been  badly  treated,  and  possibly 
you  have  ;  but  remember,  had  I  married 
you  I  might  have  treated  you  worse.  It 
will  not  be  your  heart,  though  you  will 
think  so,  that  will  suffer  from  this  blow, 
but  your  vanity.  You  will  realize  this 
some  day.  I  don't  ask  you  to  forget  me  ; 
I  don't  want  you  to.  I  propose  that  in 
the  future  Berrick  shall  be  your  best 
friend  among  men  and  I  your  best  friend 
among  women,  and  what  I  propose,  as 
you  know,  has  a  way  of  coming  true. 
As  I  say,  I  don't  ask  forgiveness,  for  that 
is  the  emptiest  and  most  meaningless 
word  in  all  the  English  language. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ethel  Berrick. 


Here  she  stayed  her  pen  a  moment 
and  smiled  before  she  began  the  next 
two  notes,  which  were  remarkably 
short. 

Dear  Colonel:  Don't  try  to  think  ill 
of  me.  You've  never  been  able  to  do 
that  of  anyone  ;  but  marry  mamma  and 
bring  her  to  London  to  see  Berrick  and 
me,  as  Darby  and  Joan. 

Yours  afEec, 

Ethel. 

The  next  was  even  shorter. 

Dear  Mr.  Homer: 

I  congratulate  you.  Your  little  one  is 
safe. 

Yours  thankfully, 

Ethel  Berrick. 

A  man  to  whom  no  one  gave  a 
thought  was  quite  as  much  disgusted 
as  anyone,  and  this  was  the  Prince, 
who  had  marked  Ethel  as  the  woman 
he  meant  next  to  make  conspicuous 
by  his  attentions;  but  he  well  knew 
how  to  solace  himself. 

It  need  only  be  added  that  the 
plucky  Colonel  won  his  suit  at  last, 
and  a  month  later  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Bentley  occupied  what  was  called  the 
King's  suite  at  Berrick  Castle.  The 
dear  old  Colonel  never  could  under- 
stand how  the  sapphire  ring  Lady 
Berrick  wore  seemed  so  much  larger 
than  the  one  he  gave  her. 

The  evening  of  the  runaway,  and 
after  Ned  and  Eliot  had  learned  the 
news  and  read  their  letters,  Eliot 
put  his  hand  on  Ned's  shoulder 
and  said: 

**In  my  opinion,  my  boy,  you've 
had  a  damned  narrow  escape." 

**  Thanks!"  Ned  answered,  "  but  111 
listen  to  your  opinion  on  the  matter 
ten  years  hence.  " 

As  for  the  future  of  the  Lady  Ber- 
rick, as  Macaulay  says  :  **  We  know  no 
spectacle  so  ridiculous  as  the  British 
public  in  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of 
morality.  " 

The  Lady  Berrick,  so  far  as  society 
is  concerned,  is  said  to  greatly  relieve 
the  monotony  of  these  periods. 
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THE   MANSION 

By  Bliss  Carman 


I  THOUGHT  it  chill  and  lonesome, 
And  too  far  from  the  road 
For  an  ideal  dwelling, 
When  here  I  first  abode. 

But  yesterday  a  lodger 
Smiled  as  she  passed  my  door, 

With  mien  of  gay  contentment 
That  lured  me  to  explore. 

Unerringly  she  leads  me, 

Compassionate  and  wise, 
Soul  of  immortal  beauty 

Wearing  the  mortal  guise. 

She  knows  from  sill  to  attic 

The  great  house  through  and  through. 
Its  treasures  of  the  ages. 

Surprises  ever  new. 

From  room  to  room  I  follow, 

Entranced  by  each  in  turn. 
Enchanted  by  each  wonder 

She  bids  my  look  discern. 

She  names  them  :  Here  is  First  Love, 

A  chamber  by  the  sea; 
Here,  in  a  flood  of  noonday. 

Great,  roomy  Charity. 

Here  is  a  cell.  Devotion  ; 

And  lonely  Courage  here. 
Whose  child-deserted  windows 

Look  on  the  Northern  year. 

Friendship,  and  Faith,  and  Gladness, 

Fragrant  of  air  and  bloom, 
Where  one  might  spend  a  lifetime 

Secure  from  fear  of  gloom. 

And  often,  as  we  wander, 

I  fancy  we  have  neared 
The  Master  of  the  Mansion, 

Who  has  not  yet  appeared. 
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SLEEP 

(rondel) 

SLEEP  wanders  slowly  down  night's  golden  stair, 
Wearing  a  dream  flower  on  her  snowy  breast; 
In  rippling  splendor  floats  her  unbound  bair; 
Her  eyes  in  heavenly  benediction  rest 
Upon  the  unquiet  world,  and  it  is  blest. 
Repose  profound  attends  all  nature  where 
Sleep  wanders  slowly  down  night's  golden  stair, 
Wearing  a  dream  flower  on  her  snowy  breast. 

Peace  enters  weary  hearts,  abiding  there 

For  a  brief  space,  and  at  her  sweet  behest 
Tears  flow  no  more,  forgotten  is  despair. 

As  with  hushed  footfall,  on  her  gentle  quest. 
Sleep  wanders  slowly  down  night's  golden  stair. 

LiLA    MUNRO   TaINTEIL 


THE    WAY    OUT   OF    IT 

T-I E— It's  very  confusing  at  times.     The  girl  I'm  engaged  to  has  a  twin 
■••  ■*•     sister,  you  know. 

She — ^Well,  why  don't  you  get  engaged  to  her,  too? 


HADN'T    SAMPLED    IT 

SHE — Don't  you  think  I  have  a  good  mouth? 
He— It  looks  all  right. 

ROMANCE    À    LA    MODE 

J    SHALL  be   at  the  opera  to-night,"  he  wrote.     "I  can  bear  the  sus- 
pense  no  longer.     If  you  love  me,  wear  a  red  rose.     If  I  may  no  longer 
^%i        let  it  be  a  white  rose.  " 
That  night  she  wore  a  yellow  rose. 
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By  E.  Gardner  Bentley 


•  •  /^^  F  course,  it  is  discourag- 
I  I  ing,"  Mrs.  Gale  admitted, 
^-^  **  but  I  must  be  true  to  my 
principles,  however  badly  they  may 
seem  to  work.  You  needn't  remind 
me  that  the  Lambs  are  not  paupers. 
Of  course,  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  give 
out  and  out  to  the  poor  than  to  help 
people  of  your  own  class,  but  if  no- 
body else  will  take  any  trouble  about 
the  Lambs  it  is  plainly  my  duty  to  do 
all  I  can  for  them.  " 

**  But  those  Lambs — "  Howard  be- 
gan, in  a  tone  of  weary  protest. 

**0h,  I  know  everything  you  are 
going  to  say.  They  are  extravagant, 
they  are  improvident,  they  have  false 
pride,  they  won't  help  themselves! 
I  know  that  Mrs.  Travers  has  lost 
patience  with  them,  and  I've  heard 
all  about  the  brocaded  opera  cloak. 
All  the  same,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
sjrmpathy  even  with  their  absurdi- 
ties. I  have  been  a  poor  gentlewom- 
an myself,  and  I  remember  what  I 
went  through  in  those  dreadful 
years,  thrown  on  my  own  resources, 
with  no  more  idea  than  a  baby  how 
to  economize;  no  profession,  no  no- 
tion of  taking  care  of  myself.  I  made 
a  vow  then  that  if  I  ever  had  the 
means  in  my  power  to  help  anyone,  it 
shouldn't  be  the  professional  poor, 
but  people  like  myself,  who  hungered 
for  luxuries  and  thirsted  for  fnvoli- 
ties.  You  may  call  them  the  *  un- 
worthy  poor,'  if  you  can  find  it  in 
your  heart  to  do  so,  but  you  have  evi- 
dently never  known  what  it  is  to 
have  generations  of  extravagant  an- 
cestors hounding  you  on  to  spend, 
and  never  a  penny  in  your  pocket." 

**I  never  believed  in  their  ances- 
tors myself,"  said  Howard,  the 
scoffer.     **  Mother    Lamb    has    spun 


me  long  tales  of  the  glories  of  her 
husband's  people,  but,  on  investiga- 
tion, I  found  no  trace  of  illustrious 
lineage.  If  a  repugnance  for  cheap 
soap  and  bad  boots  reveals  the  caste 
of  Vere  de  Vere,  then  most  of  us  are 
fallen  from  ducal  state.  Besides, 
they  have  had,  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge, eighteen  years  in  which  to  take 
a  long  farewell  to  all  their  greatness. 
Eighteen  years  ago  last  October  it 
was  that  Mrs.  Lamb  first  fastened  her 
talons  on  me,  and  from  that  hour  her 
hold  has  never  relaxed.  She  has  a 
grasping  claw,  has  Mother  Lamb." 

Mrs.  Gale  looked  uncomfortable. 
A  faint  flush  rose  to  the  roots  of  her 
soft  brown  hair,  that  was  a  little 
streaked  with  gray.  **I  hope — oh,  I 
hope — they  haven't  been  borrowing  of 
you  !"  she  said,  anxiously. 

Howard  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  loud  and  long. 

*'Oh,  dear!  I  might  have  known 
it!"  sighed  Mrs.  Gale. 

**  Bless  you,  you  needn't  fancy 
yourself  the  only  person  who  has  had 
the  honor  of  tempering  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  Lamb,"  he  said.  '*  Listen 
to  a  true  tale,  and  learn  wisdom 
thereby.  Many  years  ago  a  greenish 
young  man,  with  more  money  than  he 
absolutely  needed,  descended  on  New 
York  to  establish  a  law  practice,  and 
settled  himself  at  a  select  boarding- 
house  in  Thirty-eighth  Street.  There 
was  also  domiciled  a  young  widow  of 
evident  means,  with  a  prattling  babe 
of  some  two  Summers.  This  lady 
was  not  particularly  charming,  nor 
was  the  young  man  ever  in  the  least 
enamored  of  her,  which  only  deepens 
the  mystery  of  her  deadly  influence 
over  him;  for  before  he  had  known 
her  a  fortnight,  she  had  managed  to 
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extract  from  him  numerous  theatre 
tickets,  not  a  few  suppers  to  her 
friends,  more  temporary  loans  for 
cabs  and  flowers  than  I  like  to  recall, 
and  finally,  an  advance  on  a  topaz 
pin  and  an  outrageous  cameo  bracelet, 
of  which  it  humiliates  me  to  think. 
And,  mark  you,  all  this  time  he  never 
really  liked  the  woman,  and  he  never 
ceased  to  believe  in  her  absolute  prob- 
ity. But  he  was  visited  by  a  gleam 
of  sense,  and  changed  his  abiding- 
place  before  Mrs.  Lamb,  for  reasons 
not  unconnected  with  arrears  in  her 
board  bill,  changed  hers  also.  Now, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  having 
once  tasted  blood,  the  man-eater  will 
not  return  to  its  old  haunts  for  more. 
So  has  Mother  Lamb  tracked  that 
young  man  and  made  him  her  periodic 
prey.  His  hair  is  gray,  the  prattling 
babe  has  grown  to  womanhood,  and 
still  the  talons  refuse  to  relinquish 
their  hold.  I  tell  you,  I  respect 
Mother  Lamb.  She's  a  wonderful 
woman!" 

**  Everybody  respects  her — ^in  a 
way — and  poor  Isabelle  certainly  has 
a  great  deal  of  natural  distinction," 
said  Mrs.  Gale. 

**  She  has,  indeed.  They  levy  con- 
tributions on  everyone,  and  receive 
them  with  the  air  of  sovereigns  con- 
descending to  accept  a  loan  from  their 
subjects,"  said  Howard.  **  I  lost  sight 
of  them  for  five  or  six  years,  and  ran 
across  them  again  at  Narragansett. 
They  were  fixtures  there  on  account 
of  their  hotel  bill — the  most  expen- 
sive house  at  the  Pier,  of  course — so 
I  had  to  hunt  up  another  friend  of 
the  family,  a  rather  disreputable  old 
dandy  named  Hiller,  and  together  we 
got  them  out  of  pawn.  They  gave 
us  notes,  payable  on  Isabelle's  twenty- 
first  birthday,  when  I  believe  she 
expects  to  come  into  a  small  trust 
fund.  I  don't  begrudge  the  outlay, 
for  I  am  lost  in  admiration  of  that 
woman's  cleverness  in  bleeding  me; 
but  what  I  should  like  to  know  is  why 
I  allow  myself  to  be  bled?" 

**It  is  your  kind  heart,  of  which 
you  are  so  ashamed,"  said  Mrs.  Gale. 
**You  have  been  more  than  good  to 
them,  and  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Lamb  used 


always  to  speak  of  you  as  their  bene- 
factor. " 

**That  was  before  I  incurred  her 
scorn  by  declining  to  send  Isabelle 
abroad  for  the  completion  of  her  musi- 
cal education,"  said  Howard.  "Hav- 
ing thus  far  pirated  the  cultivation  of 
her  voice  from  you,  I  suppose  they 
thought  it  was  my  turn  next.  They 
were  kind  enough  to  me  on  South 
Washington  Square,  but  since  they 
have  been  living  at  the  Hotel  Splen- 
did they  have  grown  so  proud  they 
will  hardly  associate  with  me." 

**  Oh,  they  frequently  remind  me 
that  when  they  first  knew  me  I  was 
nothing  but  a  singing  teacher,  in  very 
humble  circumstances  indeed,"  said 
Mrs.  Gale,  placidly.  **  That  is,  when 
I  venture  to  give  my  opinion  on  so- 
cial matters — the  desirability  of  Char- 
ley Krupp,  for  example."  Her  blue 
eyes  were  merry  and  sad  at  once,  and 
had  an  expression  of  appealing  sweet- 
ness. Though  her  widowhood  was 
old  she  still  wore  black,  with  white 
bands  at  her  throat  and  wrists.  She 
had  made  a  runaway  marriage,  lost 
her  husband,  and  struggled  on  by 
herself,  unforgiven  and  unnoticed  by 
her  family,  until  the  death  of  a  stony- 
hearted but  intestate  father  had  re- 
lieved her  necessities  and  empowered 
her  to  help  others  who  were  writhing 
in  the  same  quicksand  of  unaccus- 
tomed poverty.  Howard  had  known 
her  only  in  her  prosperity,  through 
their  mutual  beneficiaries,  the  Lambs, 
who  were  wont  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
selfish  old  bachelor,  not  half  so  gen- 
erous as  poor  old  General  Hiller,  and 
an  absolute  miser  when  contrasted 
with  that  magnificent  prodigal,  Char- 
ley Krupp. 

**  If  that  fellow  is  really  going  to 
marry  Isabelle  he'd  better  be  about 
it,"  Howard  observed.  **  By  the 
way,  I  received  a  most  urgent  note 
from  Mother  Lamb,  asking  me  to  be 
her  security  for  some  hats  she  wishes 
to  purchase  for  Isabelle 's  trousseau. 
You  see,  the  birthday  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching; but  how  much  do  5^ou  sup- 
pose will  be  left  of  that  trust  fund  by 
the  time  the  girl  can  get  possession  of 
it?" 
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**  Nothing  at  all,  I  fear.  Well,  at 
least  Mr.  Krupp  is  rich,  but  he  is 
such  a  horrible  man,  and  he  has  made 
her  so  very  conspicuous  with  yachting 
and  coaching  and  theatre  parties  that 
it  amounts  to  a  positive  notoriety  !  I 
shall  be  relieved  to  see  them  safely 
married." 

'*  From  Harlem  flats  to  the  Splen- 
did is  a  pyrotechnic  flight,  and  I  don't 
wonder  that  Mrs.  Travers  could  not 
follow  it — ^apart  from  the  affair  of  the 
cloak,  which  I  had  not  heard." 

**  Well,  you  see,  it  was  when  Mr. 
Krupp  was  beginning  to  pay  Isabelle 
the  most  marked  attention,  and 
really,  the  Lambs  had  seemed  to  be 
tr>'ing  very  hard  to  live  economic- 
ally, and  Mrs.  Lamb  was  to  take  care 
of  the  apartment  while  Isabelle  gave 
singing  and  elocution  lessons.  Mrs. 
Travers  was  awfully  generous,  and 
fairly  furnished  those  rooms  for 
them.  They  appeared  to  appreciate 
it,  and  swore  they  would  never  at- 
tempt to  live  in  expensive  hotels 
again.  Then  one  very  cold  day  Isa- 
belle called  at  Mrs.  Traverses  in  the 
thinnest  kind  of  a  Spring  jacket. 
Mrs,  Travers  was  naturally  horrified, 
and  questioned  her  about  it,  and  it 
came  out  that  their  Winter  clothes 
were  being  detained  at  the  Morrisania, 
where  they  were  months  in  debt,  and 
they  were  positively  suffering  for  the 
lack  of  them.  Mrs.  Travers  didn't 
know  what  to  do,  for  she  really 
wasn't  prepared  to  pay  their  arrears 
at  the  Morrisania,  so  finally  she  said 
to  Isabelle  :  *  You  may  go  to  Mar- 
lin's,  where  I  have  a  bill,  and  select 
a  warm  Winter  jacket  for  yourself, 
something  sensible  and  serviceable, 
and  have  it  charged  to  me.  *  Isabelle 
was  very  much  pleased,  and  went 
home  to  get  her  mother  to  go  with 
her  and  choose  the  coat.  Now,  here 
comes  the  awful  part  of  the  story. 
Two  nights  later  Mrs.  Travers  went 
to  the  opera,  and  there  in  a  box, 
with  Mr.  Krupp  and  some  other 
people,  sat  Isabelle,  looking  like  a 
duchess,  with  a  most  gorgeous  bro- 
caded cape  thrown  over  her  shoul- 
ders. Mrs.  Travers  was  surprised, 
but  she  concluded  that  the    Lambs 


had  somehow  got  their  trtinks.  In 
two  days  more  came  a  most  frightful 
bill  from  Marlin's  for  a  brocaded 
opera  cloak.  She  sent  at  once  for 
Isabelle,  who  appeared  in  tears  and 
her  old  jacket.  It  seemed  that  when 
she  went  home  to  get  her  mother  she 
found  this  invitation  from  Mr.  Krupp, 
and  as  she  had  no  evening  wrap, 
they  decided  to  buy  one  instead  of 
the  jacket.  Mrs.  Travers  was  furious, 
and  the  Lambs  were  insulted,  and 
they  sublet  their  flat,  which  hadn't 
been  paid  for,  and  went  to  the  Splen- 
did. Goodness  only  knows  how  they 
will  pay  their  bill  there,  unless  Mr. 
Krupp  proposes  to  settle  it  after  he' 
and  Isabelle  are  married.  " 

**  I  suggest  that  the  bridal  proces- 
sion be  headed  by  troops  of  liberated 
friends,  beating  drums  and  clashing 
cymbals,"  said  Howard.  **  On  the 
wedding  day  I  shall  send  you  a  pyra- 
mid of  flowers,  in  token  that  our  long 
bondage  is  over.  " 

*  *  That  reminds  me  that  they  want 
me  to  go  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
Morrisania  and  see  on  what  terms  he 
will  part  with  those  trunks,"  said 
Mrs.  Gale.  **  I  went  to  General  Hil- 
ler  to  ask  if  he  would  do  anything  to- 
ward helping  them.  As  it  was  a  pri- 
vate matter,  he  invited  me  into  his 
inner  office,  and  do  you  know  when 
I  came  out  some  horrid  men  stared  at 
me  and  laughed  !  I  hope  I  shall  never 
be  obliged  to  go  there  again.  " 

**  I  hope  not,  indeed!"  said  Howard, 
indignantly.  '*  The  next  time  it  is 
necessary  to  beard  the  General  in  his 
den  I  shall  do  it  myself." 

**Oh,  he  was  very  nice,  and  com- 
plimented me  on  my  business  ability. 
And  he  says  he  will  go  down  and 
bully  the  proprietor,  and  tell  him 
there  isn't  fifty  dollars'  worth  of 
second-hand  clothing  in  the  trunks. 
I  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  that 
wasn't  strictly  true,  but  he  wouldn't 
listen." 

**  Those  Lambs  are  making  you 
consort  with  a  fine  crew!"  said  How- 
ard. **  Remember,  the  next  time 
they  order  you  to  do  any  of  their 
dirty  work  for  them  you  are  to  send 
for  me.  " 
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The  following  week  a  frantic  mes- 
sage summoned  Mrs.  Gale  to  the 
Hotel  Splendid.  There  she  found 
the  Lambs,  mother  and  daughter,  en- 
throned on  a  divan,  their  arms  about 
each  other,  their  eyes  alternately  blaz- 
ing and  streaming,  while  all  about 
the  room  were  strewn  garments  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  expensive 
variety. 

**  So  you  have  come  at  last!"  Mrs. 
Lamb  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  cutting 
irony.  **  It  is  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure, 
to  leave  your  luxurious  home  to  seek 
the  society  of  the  ruined  and  aban- 
doned. My  poor,  deserted  child  knows 
how  to  be  grateful.  Speak,  Isabelle, 
and  tell  Mrs.  Gale  the  ignominy,  the 
degradation,  of  your  situation!" 

"Oh,  my  goodness!  what  has  hap- 
pened now?"  cried  poor  Mrs.  Gale, 
palpitating  with  alarm. 

Isabelle  rose  like  a  tragedy  queen. 

**  Mr.  Krupp  was  married  yesterday 
morning  to  Pussie  Granger,  a  viper 
whom  /  introduced  to  him.  It  is  all 
in  this  morning's  paper.  My  heart  is 
broken.     Oh,  let  me  die,  let  me  die!" 

"i?î>,  Isabelle?"  cried  her  mother, 
in  awful  tones.  **  Die,  before  making 
that  villain  and  his  accomplice  suffer 
for  their  betrayal  of  the  most  sacred 
feelings  of  a  young  girl's  heart,  not  to 
speak  of  a  mother's  anguish?  Have 
you  no  spirit?  No  daughter  of  mine 
shall  thus  tamely  submit  to  an  out- 
rage. Listen,  Mrs.  Gale,  and  see  to 
what  my  innocent  child  has  been  sub- 
jected : 

"The  marriage  of  Charley  Krupp,  the 
well-known  millionaire  sçort,  and  Miss 
Pussie  Granger,  of  this  city,  which  was 
quietly  solemnized  yesterday  morning 
by  the  Rev.  George  Nott,  was  a  surprise 
to  Miss  Isabelle  Lamb,  who  up  to  that 
time,  with  the  best  of  reasons,  considered 
herself  the  future  Mrs.  Krupp.  Miss 
Lamb  is  a  beautiful  and  talented  young 
vocalist,  who  with  her  widowed  mother 
resides  at  the  Hotel  Splendid.  On  her 
twenty-first  birthday  sne  will  inherit  a 
large  fortune.  It  is  predicted  that  Miss 
Lamb  and  her  friends  will  make  it  hot 
for  Chariey  when  he  returns  from  his 
honeymoon. 


**  See  how  my  injured  girl  is  dragged 
before  the  public!  But  they  shall  pay 
for  it.  They  shall  see  whether  he  can 
make  my  Isabelle  the  talk  of  the  town, 
with  his  assiduous  attentions,  and  then 
throw  her  aside  like  an  old  glove. 
There  lies  the  trousseau,"  the  injured 
parent  continued,  with  a  comprehen- 
sive wave  of  the  hand  toward  the 
silks  and  velvets  scattered  over  chairs 
and  beds;  **  all  of  the  most  expensive 
material  and  made  at  the  best  places, 
as  befitted  a  millionaire's  bride.  There 
are  his  presents,  which  I  shall  send 
back  by  General  Hiller  at  the  earliest 
opportunity;  and  if  he  has  the  spirit 
of  a  man  he  will  call  the  wretch  out! 
Oh,  if  your  poor  father  were  living, 
the  honor  of  the  Lambs  would  be 
avenged!" 

"It  is  horrible,  but  that  shocking 
piece  in  the  paper  is  the  worst  of  alL 
Who  could  have  written  that  dreadful 
thing  about  Isabelle  and  her  friends?" 
Mrs.  Gale  demanded,  indignantly. 

**  I  gave  it  to  the  reporter  myself! 
You  don't  suppose  I  have  so  little 
proper  pride  as  to  submit  tamely  to 
an  insult?"  cried  Mrs.  Lamb,  scorn- 
fully. **No!  we  propose  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  law.  The  base  mail 
has  been  our  security  both  in  this 
hotel  and  at  the  dressmaker's,  and  he 
shall  suffer  for  his  wickedness  if  there 
is  justice  in  this  land." 

**  Do  consult  with  Mr.  Howard.  He 
will  show  you  how  to  avoid  this  pub- 
licity," Mrs.  Gale  pleaded. 

**  I  have  already  put  the  case  in  the 
hands  of  a  lawyer — the  best  in  the 
city,"  Mrs.  Lamb  announced,  grandly. 
*  *  He  will  bring  suit  against  Mr.  Krupp 
for  breach  of  promise.  He  thinks  we 
should  recover  heavy  damages." 

**  Oh,  please  don't  do  such  a  dread- 
ful thing!  Surely  anything  would  be 
better  than  that.  It  is  so  terrible  for 
a  young  girl  to  be  made  notorious!" 
Mrs.  Gale  protested. 

**He  has  made  her  notorious  al- 
ready. Look  at  these  wedding  gar- 
ments!" cried  Mrs.  Lamb.  **  Look  at 
the  coaching  trip  to  Newport,  the 
yachting  parties,  the  opera  boxes— 
and  my  daughter  the  central  figure  of 
every  scene!     Look  at  her,  I  say!    Is 
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she  a  girl  to  be  scorned  and  flouted? 
Some  people  may  be  accustomed  to 
being  downtrodden — they  may  enjoy 
being"  stepped  on — ^but  the  blood  of 
the  Lambs  is  too  proud  to  brook  an 
insult." 

**Oh,  let  me  die!'*  wailed  Isabelle 
again.  **  Let  us  turn  on  the  gas  and 
die  together.  " 

'*Yes,  yes,  my  poor  innocent," 
screamed  her  now  hysterical  mother, 
folding  her  in  her  embrace.  **We 
can  die  together,  but  we  will  not  be 
degraded  without  getting  damages.  " 

Mrs.  Gale  wrung  her  hands.  She 
had  coped  with  many  difficulties  in 
her  day,  but  with  none  so  insuperable 
as  those  which  perpetually  encom- 
passed the  Lambs. 

Ill 

Despite  entreaties  and  warnings  the 
injured  pair  continued  to  see  report- 
ers, and  the  papers  teemed  with 
Isabelle's  wrongs.  Howard  swore  in 
disgust  that  nevermore  would  he  heed 
their  summons,  lijrs.  Travers  washed 
her  hands  of  them,  and  General  Hiller 
fled  New  York  in  alarm.  Only  Mrs. 
Gale  remained  faithful  to  the  afflict- 
ed Lambs,  bribing  infuriated  dress- 
makers to  take  back  their  wares,  dis- 
posing of  other  valuables  among  her 
wealthier  friends,  finding  lodgings 
for  them  in  a  cheap  part  of  the  town, 
paying  their  month's  board  in  ad- 
vance, and  generally  wearing  herself 
out  in  their  desperate  cause.  Isabelle's 
unfortunate  notoriety  precluded  all 
idea  of  her  gaining  pupils,  but  it 
brought  her  an  offer  from  a  concert- 
hall,  which  her  lawyer  ordered  her  to 
decline.  Howard  had  refused  to  listen 
to  the  tale  of  their  woes,  and  had  even 
kept  away  from  Mrs.  Gale  in  his  vexa- 
tion, when  one  stormy  afternoon  he 
was  summoned  to  her  by  a  telegram. 
It  was  dusk  when  he  arrived,  and  he 
found  her  in  the  hall,  struggling  with 
her  overshoes  and  a  cough.  **You 
surely  are  not  going  out  in  this 
storm?"  he  exclaimed.  **I  needn't 
ask  whether  it  is  after  the  Lambs,  as 
usual,  but  at  least  let  me  call  a  cab.  " 


**  No,  the  elevated  is  quicker,  and 
even  then  I  may  be  too  late,"  said 
Mrs.  Gale,  all  in  a  flutter.  There 
were  tears  and  defiance  in  her  eyes  as 
she  turned  the  door  knob.  **They 
have  left  their  lodgings.  Isabelle 's 
birthday  came,  and  there  were  so 
many  judgments  against  them  that  it 
took  all  their  money,  and  they  were 
absolutely  penniless.  General  Hiller 
went  there  and  found  them  gone,  and 
he  came  directly  to  me,  and  the  land- 
lady said  that  she  turned  them  out 
because  they  threatened  to  make  an 
end  of  themselves,  and  she  couldn't 
have  a  coroner  in  her  house.  They 
were  always  threatening  to  turn  on  the 
gas,  and  now  I  believe  they  have  done 
it.  Oh,  I  feel  as  if  it  were  all  my 
fault,  because  I  wouldn't  send  Isabelle 
abroad!" 

Howard,  greatly  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, found  himself  encircling  her 
with  a  soothing  arm.  **  Confound  the 
Lambs!"  he  said.  **  You  have  stood 
by  them  through  thick  and  thin, 
you've  done  what  their  own  flesh  and 
blood  wouldn't  do  for  them,  and  now, 
if  I  hear  you  reproach  yourself  about 
them  again,  I  swear  I'll  never  lend 
them  another  cent.  " 

**  It  may  be  too  late  to  lend,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Gale.  She  had  not  even  noticed 
his  arm.  So  they  went  out  into  the 
slashing  sleet  and  struggled  their  way 
to  the  elevated  station.  General  Hil- 
ler, in  a  cab,  was  also  scouring  the 
city  in  search  of  the  lost  Lambs.  From* 
lodging  to  lodging  they  were  tracked, 
until  at  length,  toward  eight  o'clock, 
their  pursuers  found  them  unpacking 
some  hand-luggage  in  the  second 
story  back  of  a  Westside  boarding- 
house.  Mrs.  Gale  cried  outright  with 
relief  at  finding  them  still  alive,  but 
the  Lambs  received  her  with  ineffable 
scorn.  How  silly  of  her  to  go  chasing 
them  from  place  to  place,  giving  peo- 
ple the  impression  that  they  were 
criminals!  Didn't  she  know  them  bet- 
ter than  to  suppose  that  they  would 
turn  on  the  gas  without  sending  fare- 
well letters  to  their  friends,  whether 
they  had  shown  themselves  true 
friends  or  not?  They  were  disposed 
to    kill   the  fatted  calf   for  General 
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Hiller,  who  had  kept  his  cab  waiting 
and  now  invited  them  to  dinner  at  the 
Café  Hugo.  Mrs.  Gale  went  home 
and  had  bronchitis. 


IV 

Before  the  famous  breach  of  prom- 
ise suit  could  be  brought  to  trial, 
Charley  Krupp  died  of  apoplexy, 
and  General  Hiller  again  left  town. 
At  this  time  he  had  become  a  mon- 
ster and  **  no  gentleman,"  and  How- 
ard stood  high  in  favor.  The  Lambs, 
shorn  of  their  last  hope  of  opulence, 
decided  to  begin  a  new  life.  Mrs. 
Gale,  the  forgiving  Mrs.  Travers  and 
Howard  joined  in  furnishing  a  small 
flat  for  their  beneficiaries,  who  took 
two  young  typewriters  to  board  with 
them.  After  herculean  labors  some 
music  pupils  were  secured  for  Isa- 
belle, who  now  desired  to  adorn  the 
stage,  and  General  Hiller,  returning 
after  the  plate  had  been  passed,  got 
her  an  engagement  in  a  small  sing- 
ing part. 

For  some  weeks  all  went  well,  un- 
til the  Lambs,  beginning  to  see  com- 
pany once  more,  decided  to  add  to 
their  ornaments  on  the  instalment 
plan,  without  consulting  the  replen- 
ishers  of  their  purse.  Etchings  and 
bric-à-brac  blossomed  thickly  in  the 
diminutive  apartment;  Persian  rugs 
bedecked  the  floors;  the  old  piano 
lent  by  Mrs.  Gale  was  sent  back,  at 
her  cost,  with  a  note  explaining  that 
they  had  decided  to  purchase  a  new 
one  by  paying  $8  a  month,  as  this  did 
not  suit  Isabelle's  voice.  In  the 
midst  of  thickening  difficulties  Mrs. 
Lamb  fell  ill,  demanded  grouse  and 
a  specialist,  made  her  will  appoint- 
ing General  Hiller  **  administrator  of 
her  estate,"  had  a  relapse,  and  died. 

The  news  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Gale 
at  the  breakfast  table  by  one  of  the 
typewriters,  who  besought  her  to  come 
at  once,  as  nothing  could  be  done  un- 
til she  arrived.  She  despatched  a  note 
to  Howard  informing  him  of  the  dis- 
aster, and  hastened  to  the  apartment. 
The  tmy  parlor  was  already  filled  with 
the   Lambs'   poorer  friends,  who  sat 


around  in  tearful  expectancy.  Poor 
Isabelle's  sobs  and  screams  sounded 
from  an  inner  room,  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  was  heavy  with  sordid 
and  irremediable  tragedy.  The  other 
typewriter  was  just  starting  to  her 
work.  She  seized  Mrs.  Gale's  arm 
and  whispered  to  her:  **  The  man  has 
come  after  the  piano,  and  he's  going 
to  take  it  away.  I  told  him  you 
wouldn't  let  him.  We  shall  need  it 
for  the  funeral." 

**  Why  are  all  these  people  here, 
harrowing  poor  Isabelle?"  Mrs.  Gale 
demanded,  with  an  attempt  at  severity. 

*  *  They  are  waiting  for  you.  Mrs. 
Lamb  told  them  before  she  died  about 
your  adopting  Isabelle,  so  of  course 
nobody  wants  to  do  anything  without 
consulting  you.  " 

Mrs.  Gale  sank  on  the  umbrella 
stand.  ''Adopting  Isabelle T  she 
gasped.  **Oh,  my  goodness!  Oh, 
why  doesn't  Mr.  Howard  come?" 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  need,  the 
apartment  bell  rang,  and  as  the  type- 
writer pushed  the  door-opening  but- 
ton, Howard's  voice  and  General  Kil- 
ler's were  heard  in  the  hall  below.  In 
another  moment  Mrs.  Gale  was  in  the 
outer  passage,  pouring  forth  her  ter- 
ror at  the  situation  confronting  her. 
Never,  never  had  she  made  such  a 
promise  to  Mrs.  Lamb  !  To  pity  Isa- 
belle, to  help  her,  even  to  support  her, 
was  one  matter,  but  to  adopt  her  was 
quite  another. 

Yet  how  could  she  ever  tell  the  girl 
that  her  poor  dead  mother  had  misrep- 
resented facts?  No,  she  couldn't 
She  should  have  to  adopt  her,  after 
all.  Oblivious  to  appearances,  she  sat 
on  the  dirty  stairs,  trembling  and 
sobbing,  while  the  mourners  waited 
in  the  parlor  and  the  typewriter  hur- 
ried away,  leaving  the  door  open. 

*  *  Adopt  her  !  Indeed,  you  shall  do 
no  such  thing!"  cried  Howard,  in  a 
fine  rage.  **The  idea  is  preposter- 
ous. Go  home  at  once,  and  let  me 
explain  to  these  people  that  Mrs. 
Lamb  was  laboring  under  a  delusion, 
and  that  you  are  under  no  obligations 
whatever  to  assume  further  responsi- 
bility." 

**  If  you   do,    you  will  commit  an 
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action  unworthy  of  a  gentleman!" 
General  Hiller  declared,  growing  red 
in  the  face.  **Let  Mrs.  Gale  follow 
her  generous  impulses  and  justify  the 
trust  of  that  poor  dead  woman.  No 
true  lady  could  turn  her  back  on  that 
unfortunate  girl  in  her  affliction." 

**I  don't  want  to  turn  my  back," 
sobbed  Mrs.  Gale,  **but  I  never  made 
any  such  promise — never!" 

**And  you  sha'n't  be  forced  into 
making  it  now,"  said  Howard,  with 
decision.  *'  Fve  stood  by  too  long  and 
allowed  you  to  be  imposed  on.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  riding  a  willing 
horse  to  death,  and  you  sha'n't  be  bur- 
dened with  an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  if 
I  can  help  it.  " 

**  Do  you  call  that  a  decent  way  of 
alluding  to  a  friendless  orphan?"  cried 
the  General,  purple  with  righteous  in- 
dignation. **  Speak,  madam,  and 
tell  your  friend  that  he  is  too  zealous." 

**  Be  very  careful  how  you  commit 
yourself,  Mrs.  Gale.  Don't  be  brow- 
beaten. Say  that  you  will  contribute 
a  certain  yearly  sum  toward  Isabelle 's 
maintenance,  if  you  choose,  but  don't 
submit  to  this  preposterous  imposi- 
tion. " 

**  Sir,"  cried  the  General,  **your 
conduct  is  heartless  and  calculating 
to  the  last  degree,  but  you  need  not 
assume  that  this  poor  child  is  friend- 
less. Even  if  those  who  led  her  to 
consider  them  her  natural  protectors 
have  shamelessly  deserted  her,  /  will 
remain  true  to  her.  She  shall  have  a 
protector  in  Alexander  Hiller,  who 
never  yet  went  back  on  a  woman. 
Before  I'll  let  my  old  friend's  daugh- 
ter come  to  want  or  dependence,  by 
gfad.  111  marry  her!" 

And  he  did. 


Mrs.  Gale  gave  Isabelle  her  second 
trousseau,  and  suffered  agonies  of 
suspense  until  the  wedding  was  safely 
over.     She  hardly  ventured  to  draw 


a  long  breath  until,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony,  she  found  herself  in 
her  own  library,  exhausted,  but  filled 
with  a  gi-eat  calm.  Howard  had  come 
back  from  the  church  with  her,  and 
now  sat  opposite,  his  eyes  dwelling  on 
her  slender  black  figure  and  delicate 
features  with  a  tenderness  that  had 
often  shone  in  them  of  late,  but  that 
she  noticed  now  for  the  first  time.  It 
confused  her,  and  she  said,  hurriedly  : 
**What  shall  we  do  without  the 
Lambs?" 

**I  have  a  suggestion,"  said  How- 
ard. **It  seems  to  me  a  very  good 
one.  You  must  have  somebody  to 
worry  over  and  make  sacrifices  for. 
So  long  as  you  had  the  Lambs  to  im- 
pose on  you,  you  never  noticed  me. 
I  was  a  person  to  dance  attendance 
on  Lambs,  to  search  for  Lambs,  to 
settle  Lambs  in  furnished  lodgings, 
to  invent  pupils  for  Lambs,  and 
finally,  by  a  special  mercy,  to  snatch 
you  from  the  ravening  jaws  of  Lambs.  " 

**  And  I  never  thanked  you  for  it!" 
said  Mrs.  Gale,  remorsefully.  **But 
oh,  you  will  never  know  how  glad  I 
was  to  hear  your  voice  in  the  hall! 
All  those  dreadful  people,  and  no  one 
to  make  me  take  a  stand  until  you 
came!  And  I  am  sure  nothing  else 
would  ever  have  goaded  General  Hil- 
ler into  knowing  his  own  mind." 

**Well,  now  we  are  Lamb-less, 
thank  fortune,  and  your  hands  are 
free  for  fresh  missionary  labors,"  said 
Howard.  **  Don't  you  think  I  might 
do  as  a  substitute?" 

**  You  always  will  joke  about  them  !" 
said  Mrs.  Gale,  a  little  reproachfully. 

**rm  not  joking  at  all.  I  have 
known  I  loved  you  ever  since  that  day 
in  the  hall  when  you  forgot  my  exist- 
ence and  opened  your  umbrella  in  my 
face.  Dearest,  won't  you  try  to  re- 
member me  now?" 

**  I  think,"  Mrs.  Gale  confessed,  dif- 
fidently, a  few  minutes  later,  "that 
Greneral  Hilkr  and  I  found  out  our 
minds  at  the  same  moment." 
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A    BALLADE    OF    REGRET 

LIFE  cheats  us  of  so  many  things 
And  seldom  pays  the  sums  she  owes; 
She  holds  her  joys  from  clowns  and  kings. 
And  waxes  prodigal  of  woes. 
Yet  for  her  flouts  slight  malice  grows, 
Only  we  sue  for  one  small  debt 

Whose  payment  all  accounts  would  close — 
That  certain  kiss  we  did  not  get. 

The  kisses  that  our  lips  have  had — 

They  have  been  plentiful,  God  wot! 
And  some  were  sad  and  some  were  glad, 

Some  accidental — and  some  not  ; 

Some,  on  reflection,  leave  a  blot, 
In  Time's  oblivion  some  have  set. 

But  this  can  never  be  forgot — 
That  certain  kiss  we  did  not  get 

Whether  we  begged  and  were  denied, 

Or  proved  too  ignorant  or  wise, 
Whether  we  dallied  or  we  tried. 

Blundered  with  truth  or  tripped  on  liea^ 

Too  late,  too  late  we  realize. 
With  sad  reproach  and  sore  regret, 

That  one  of  all  had  been  our  prize — 
That  certain  kiss  we  did  not  get. 


L  ENVOI 

Sweethearts,  turn  not  reproving  eyes — 

To-day's  caress  is  sweet,  but  yet 
What  maid  can  give,  howe'er  she  tries, 

That  certain  kiss  we  did  not  get? 

John  WiNwooa 


^ 


THE    FASHIONABLE    PACE 


TDROWNE-STONE— Say,  old  man,  I  haven't  seen  or  heard  anything  of  my 
^     wife  in  two  or  three  weeks.     You  haven't  seen  her  lately,  have  you? 

SwELLiNGTON — No  ;  maybe  she's  at  home.     Have  you  looked? 

Browne-Stone— No,  by  Jove!     Never  thought  of  it. 
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By  Gertrude  F.  Lynch 


IT  was  half-past  five  when  she 
crossed  the  library  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder.  She  noticed 
the  clock  idly,  and  afterward,  when 
she  rehearsed  the  scene  in  isolation, 
she  remembered  the  hour  as  one  re- 
members trivialities. 

He  was  gazing  at  a  photograph,  and 
the  secret  drawer  of  his  desk  was 
open.  There  were  some  letters  with 
faded  superscriptions  and  a  withered 
rose.  She  could  read  the  words  on 
the  slip  of  paper  entwining  the  stem 
of  the  flower,  and  did  so  before  she 
was  aware.    "Heaven,  June,  i8 — ." 

He  shuffled  the  photograph  uneasily 
under  some  papers,  and  then,  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  action,  drew  it  forth 
and  handed  it  to  her  without  a 
word. 

She  recalled  the  fact  that  once  be- 
fore, when  she  entered  the  room  hur- 
riedly, he  had  closed  the  desk  with  a 
quick  motion,  and  had  seemed  half- 
embarrassed  at  her  approach. 

The  photograph  was  of  a  not  ex- 
traordinarily pretty  girl  in  evening 
dress,  with  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a 
flower  in  her  hair. 

She  looked  at  it  carefully — ^her  ab- 
sorption designed  to  cover  a  moment's 
wonder  as  to  what  she  must  do  or  say. 
She  had  long  since  learned  that  im- 
pulse is  a  bad  guide  in  marital  dia- 
logues, and  that  sincerity  of  speech  is 
permissible  only  on  propitious  occa- 
sions. 

She  handed  it  back.  *  *  What  a  pretty 
face!" 

Her  tone  was  impassive,  but  her 
action,  in  sinking  into  a  chair  at  his 
side,  seemed  to  offer  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  explanation.  It  was  a  bad 
moment,  and  a  man  has  not  a  woman's 


facility  in  slipping  over  thin  places 
without  disaster. 

The  open  drawer,  the  letters,  the 
rose  and  its  tell-tale  epitaph,  the  girl's 
face — they  were  the  elements  of  a  sit- 
uation that  could  not  be  dismissed 
with  a  word,  a  look  or  an  embrace. 

**She  is  a  girl  I  once  knew,"  he 
said,  and  felt  that  the  remark  was  as 
unnecessary  as  it  was  banal.  He 
would  not  be  likely  to  fill  the  secret 
drawer  of  his  desk  with  souvenirs  of 
a  woman  whom  he  had  never  known. 
Something  of  this  thought  he  saw  in 
the  quickly  veiled  flash  of  the  dark 
eyes. 

**  It  was  before  I  knew  you.  I 
thought  at  one  time  I  should  ask  her 
to  marry  me.  I  never  did.  I  met 
you — and — "  he  leaned  forward  and 
took  her  hand — "  you  know  the  rest." 

No,  she  did  not  know.  She  did  not 
know  why,  having  chosen  her,  he 
should  preserve  the  reminders  of  one 
whom  she  had  vanquished.  If  the 
other  woman  had  declined  the  prof- 
fered honor  of  his  heart  and  hand,  she 
could  appreciate  the  situation,  for  it 
is  but  natural  that  a  man  should  gaze 
with  wonder  and  curiosity  at  the  por- 
trait of  a  woman  who  has  refused  him. 
But  under  the  circumstances  that  he 
had  stated  his  action  was  a  criticism, 
for  it  implied  a  longing  for  the  other, 
a  want  she  had  not  supplied,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  mistake. 

He  had  said  once  that  she  had  the 
keenest  sense  of  justice  of  any  woman 
he  had  ever  known,  and  the  fervor  of 
his  statement  made  it  imnecessarily 
apparent  that  he  had  known  many 
women.  She  had  been  proud  of  this 
distinction,  and  lived  up  to  its  require- 
ments, as  far  as  possible.  She  real- 
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ized  that  the  present  moment  might 
become  a  Waterloo  unless  her  forces 
were  rallied  quickly. 

She  gazed  at  the  photograph  medi- 
tatively, then  turned  it  over  and  read 
the  name  and  place. 

She  understood  now  the  hesitancy 
in  his  manner  which  had  marked  the 
later  stages  of  their  courtship.  She 
had  not  understood  it  then,  believing 
it  to  be  but  the  natural  drawing  back 
before  a  man  asks  the  fateful  ques- 
tion that  is  to  settle  the  destiny  of  two 
lives.  She  knew  now  that  he  had 
been  wavering  in  his  choice  ;  that  Ab- 
sence and  Propinquity  were  fighting 
the  fight,  which  goes  on  unceasingly, 
like  that  of  Life  and  Death,  and 
with  ever  varying  results.  They 
had  been  married  three  years,  and, 
all  at  once,  these  years  seemed  to 
have  been  founded  on  a  false  con- 
ception. 

She  was  not  foolish  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  she  was  the  only  woman  in 
his  life — or  to  desire  to  be.  She  had 
felt  vaguely  grateful  to  the  others 
who  had  influenced  him  for  the  bet- 
ter. Without  their  influence  he  would 
not  have  been  attractive  to  her,  and 
she  acknowledged  them  to  be  an  in- 
separable part  of  his  nature.  But, 
like  every  woman,  she  desired  that 
at  her  coming  these  others  should  be- 
come unrealities,  merely  steps  in  de- 
velopment over  which  there  is  neither 
the  wish  nor  the  power  to  return. 
She  desired  that  he  look  on  them  as 
women  in  the  abstract  leading  to  the 
woman  in  the  concrete. 

His  attempted  explanation  irritated 
her,  and  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
trust  herself  to  speak. 

He  had  a  man's  way  of  stating  a 
result  and  brushing  aside  the  grada- 
tions of  thought  and  feeling  contrib- 
uting to  it.  She  had  a  woman's  con- 
tempt for  the  spoken  and  a  woman's 
infinite  curiosity  concerning  the  un- 
spoken. That  there  was  a  girl  whom 
he  had  contemplated  asking  to  marry 
him,  and  had  not  asked,  was  a  matter 
of  little  moment;  that  he  had  pre- 
served her  portrait,  letters  and  flow- 
ers, and  looked  at  them  stealthily 
and  frequently,  was  everything. 


She  did  not  say  this.  What  she  did 
say  was: 

**I  expect  the  Ronalds  to  dinner 
to-night.  I  know  you  don't  like  her, 
and  she  knows  it,  so  I  wish  you  would 
at  least  convince  her  husband  of  the 
contrary  ;  that  will  go  far  toward  rec- 
onciling her.  " 

He  could  not  hide  his  relief.  He 
showed  it  in  a  sudden,  expressive 
gesture,  as  he  raised  his  arms  behind 
his  head,  clasping  his  hands  and 
swinging  his  desk  chair  to  its  back 
limit. 

**  I'll  make  an  everlasting  enemy  of 
him  with  my  devotion,  if  you  say  the 
word.  "  With  his  eyes  he  said  no  less 
plainly:  **  You  are  the  one  woman  in 
the  world,  for  you  never  disappoint" 

Here  were  all  the  elements  of  a 
connubial  combustion  ready  to  her 
hand,  and  with  admirable  self-control 
she  forbore  to  touch  the  match. 

She  was  standing  at  his  side,  with 
the  photograph  held  carelessly.  She 
replaced  it  on  the  desk  before  him 
alongside  the  faded  rose  and  the  let- 
ters, then  turned  to  go. 

He  held  her  with  a  detaining  word. 
**  These  things  make  me  think  of 
home."  There  was  an  apologetic 
tone  in  his  voice  as  if  he  read  her 
thought  that  his  explanation  had  been 
an  insult  to  her  comprehension. 

He  tore  the  photograph  across  twice 
and  threw  it  with  vehemence  into  the 
copper  waste-basket.  The  letters  fol- 
lowed, with  torn  gashes  from  edge  to 
edge.  Then  he  looked  at  her  and 
smiled,  with  the  diflEusive  smile  that 
holds  something  in  reserve.  She  an- 
swered with  the  smile  of  a  woman 
who  understands  the  man's  smile  per- 
fectly, as  she  perfectly  understands 
that  he  does  not  understand  hers. 

She  left  him,  wounded  by  the 
knowledge  that  no  after  remembrance 
could  blot  out  those  tantalizing  words 
on  the  slip  of  paper  about  the  stem 
of  the  rose,  which,  even  under  the 
keen  observation  of  her  eyes,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  bring  himself  to  de- 
stroy. 

Their  dinner  was  quite  perfect 
The  epigrams  came  in  with  the  soup, 
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and  remained  to  give  zest  to  the  Béné- 
dictine. Mrs,  Ronalds  was  the  re- 
cipient of  an  excess  of  attention,  and 
radiated  satisfaction.  Then,  too,  she 
was  not  only  conscious  of  being  bet- 
ter dressed  than  her  hostess,  but  her 
husband,  who  had  shown  symptoms 
of  taking  her  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  eyeing  her  with  an  expression 
that  recalled  the  days  of  their  court- 
ship, and  she  determined  to  make  use 
of  her  host's  devotion  to  extract  cer- 
tain millinery  promises  on  her  way 
home. 

It  was  while  the  good-byes  were 
being  said  that  she  ejaculated,  moved 
more  by  a  desire  to  fill  up  a  sudden 
gap  in  the  conversation  than  by  any 
personal  interest  : 

**  Mr.  Le  Fevre  is  not  looking  well, 
Sadie.  What  is  the  matter?  Too 
many  stupid  guests  to  entertain?" 

She  met  the  disclaimers  for  which 
her  remark  gave  the  cue  with  smiling 
deprecation.  Her  hostess  ended  by 
saying:  '*I  have  thought  the  same 
thing  myself;  now  your  words  make 
me  see  that  my  fear  is  not  groundless. 
I  am  going  to  persuade  him  to  take  a 
vacation — a  real  bachelor's  vacation. 
He'll  come  back  better  satisfied,  I'm 
sure,  with  his  home  and  me." 

This  in  turn  was  a  cue  for  the 
guests'  disclaimers.  They  showed  a 
marked  ability  for  paying  compli- 
ments, not  encroaching  in  the  slight- 
est degree  on  their  host's  and  host- 
ess's copyrights. 

Their  enthusiastic  phrases  broke 
the  silence  of  the  outer  hall  and  fol- 
low^ed  them  in  receding  waves  until 
finally  cut  off  by  the  closing  of  the 
carriage  door. 

Le  Fevre  drew  his  wife  into  the 
library.  **  Let's  rest  here  a  bit.  I 
must  get  the  taste  of  that  woman  out 
of  my  mouth.  " 

He  lighted  a  cigar  and  brushed 
some  ash  from  the  lapel  of  his  Tuxedo  ; 
then  he  turned  and  looked  at  her 
searchingly. 

She  was  sitting  so  that  the  flame 
from  the  gas  log  illuminated  her  face, 
which  was  serenity  personified. 

**  Did  you  mean  what  you  just  said 
to  Mrs.  Ronalds?" 


**That  she  was  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Aspasia?" 

He  moved  his  shoulders  in  an  irri- 
tated gesture.  '*Her  belief  in  her 
charm  is  pitiable,  considering  the 
facts.  No,  I  meant  what  you  said 
about  my  going  away — alone." 

*  *  Yes.  I  meant  it.  You  have  not 
been  back  to  see  your  old  friends  since 
you  left  college.  A  man  ought  to  re- 
turn to  old  scenes  once  in  a  while,  if  it 
is  only  to  be  convinced  that  better  is 
a  stalled  ox  with  contentment  than  a 
dinner  of  herbs  and  hatred  there- 
with." 

He  did  not  smile  at  her  paraphrase. 
**  You  really  want  me  to  go — alone?" 

**I  really  want  you  to  go — alone." 

She  took  occasion  to  arrange  her 
snowy  ruffles  about  her  jet-tipped 
slippers,  an  action  that  had  a  twofold 
purpose,  for  by  it  she  avoided  meeting 
his  eyes. 

**  Very  well.  I  will  do  as  you  say. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  old  place — 
and  the  old  friends.  "  He  spoke  half 
in  bravado,  hoping  that  she  would  re- 
tract. He  realized  that  he  was  being 
compelled  to  a  crucial  test  from  which 
there  was  no  escape,  and  he  had  the 
masculine  distaste  for  a  forced  choice, 
particularly  when  it  related  to  the 
other  sex. 

Apparently  her  last  word  had  been 
spoken. 

A  man  never  thoroughly  compre- 
hends a  woman,  but  he  has  half- 
knowledges,  almost  feminine  intui- 
tions, judgments  formed  by  propin- 
quity and  study.  He  believed  that 
the  predominant  element  in  her  re- 
solve was  pride,  and  in  this  conclusion 
he  was  partly  right.  To  reign  over  a 
divided  kingdom  is  only  semi-satisfy- 
ing to  one's  self-esteem,  and  being 
his  wife  while  another  woman  occu- 
pied his  thoughts  was  an  intolerable 
condition  that  aroused  feelings  of  re- 
volt. The  infidelity  of  the  soul  is 
unpunishable  by  law,  but  the  wound 
of  its  offense  is  more  lasting  than  its 
physical  counterpart.  To  send  him 
back  to  the  woman  whose  image  filled 
his  thoughts,  and  force  him  to  com- 
pare her  with  the  woman  who  bore 
his  name  and  shared  his  life,  with  the 
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possibility  that  he  would  return  con- 
vinced that  at  the  fork  of  the  trail  he 
had  taken  a  wrong  turning — this  was 
a  purpose  that  only  a  woman  of  strong 
feeling,  of  strong  personality  and 
with  an  infinite  capacity  for  making 
herself  miserable,  could  have  enter- 
tained. 

Protest  would  be  unavailing.  To 
refuse  her  wish  would  leave  the  sting 
of  doubt.  No  after  devotion  could 
destroy  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
longed  for  the  other  woman  in  secret, 
and  the  fear  that  he  would  always 
long  for  her. 

He  was  to  go  back  to  change  doubt 
into  certainty;  to  learn  where  he 
stood;  to  solve  the  problem  of  their 
future. 

As  she  had  crossed  the  library  at  the 
end  of  their  interview  before  dinner, 
the  conviction  had  come  to  her  that 
she  must  do  something  emphatic. 
The  homoeopathic  remedies  of  time 
and  patience  were  not  for  a  nature  like 
hers,  which  dares  all  and  attempts  all. 
It  was  better  to  know  the  worst  than 
to  live  on,  conscious  that  whenever 
the  library  door  closed  between  them 
he  was  with  the  other  woman  in  spirit, 
the  withered  rose  in  his  hand  and  the 
sentiment  of  which  it  was  the  symbol 
in  his  heart. 

During  the  next  few  days,  in  an 
artificial  acquiescence,  he  made  his 
preparations  for  departure.  She 
helped  him,  treating  the  separation  as 
if  there  were  no  undercurrent  of 
seriousness. 

Only  at  the  last  the  curtain  of  re- 
serve was  torn.  At  the  moment  of 
parting  he  placed  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders  and  looked  at  her  long,  as 
if  he  would  read  her  innermost  soul. 
**I  shall  return  to  you  soon — ^more 
yours  than  ever.  " 

**  Could  I  have  sent  you  if  I  be- 
lieved otherwise?"  she  answered. 

He  fingered  a  large  paper-knife 
with  an  Indian-head  handle,  fashioned 
by  a  clever  Iroquois,  while  he  waited 
for  Mary  Haight  to  come  to  him.  How 
often  he  had  waited  in  this  same  room, 
in  this  same  deep  window  seat,  for  the 
same  reward,  during  the  four  years 


from  the  immaturity  of  the  freshman 
to  the  blasé  seriousness  of  the  senior- 
four  years  of  unremitting  worship  at 
her  crowded  shrine;  for  devotion  to 
the  beautiful  Miss  Haight  was,  in 
those  days,  as  much  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum as  the  running  high  jtunp  or 
a  try  at  the  stroke  oar  in  the  shell 

He  could  recall  countless  visits,  but 
the  last  of  all,  just  preceding  his  de- 
parture into  the  world  where  he  was 
to  try  his  new-fledged  wings,  burned 
brightest  in  his  memory.  He  re- 
hearsed it  again,  as  he  had  rehearsed 
it  so  many  times  before,  while  he 
twirled  the  paper-knife  and  listened 
expectantly  for  her  footsteps  on  the 
stairs. 

He  had  said,  jestingly,  *'  I  have  come 
to  complete  my  course  before  I  go," 
and  to  her  laughing  interrogation  as 
to  what  he  meant,  had  answered:  **0h, 
I  understand  every  senior  proposes  to 
the  belle  of  the  town  before  he  goes, 
otherwise  he  does  not  consider  that 
he  has  become  a  full-fledged  gradu- 
ate." 

**  And  you  have  come  to  propose?" 
He  remembered  her  beautiful  dimples 
and  the  heightened  color  in  her 
cheeks. 

His  tone  was  still  mock-serious,  but 
his  heart  was  beating  fast  as  he  said: 

**Yes,  my  parents  are  desirous  I 
shall  take  the  full  course— leave 
nothing  untried.  You  know  how  ex- 
acting parents  are.  " 

Someone  came  in,  and  she  rose 
quickly  from  his  side. 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Ames!  How  do  you  do? 
Mr.  Le  Fevre  was  just  proposing  to 
me.  He  says  that  every  senior  must 
do  that  before  he  gets  his  degree. 
Have  you  come  for  that  purpose, 
too?" 

The  newcomer  gave  him  the  society 
grip  before  he  answered  his  ques- 
tioner— ^how  all  those  trifles  came 
back  to  him!  **  Indeed  I  have.  Don't 
say  yes,  please,  for  I  can't  get  back 
for  three  years.  I'm  off  to  South 
Africa." 

Then  the  trio  kept  the  ball  of  aiiy 
persiflage  tossing  back  and  forth  un- 
til, as  first  comer,  he  rose  to  go. 

He  had  often  wondered  since  that 
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memorable  visit,  as  he  wondered  at 
this  minute,  sitting  in  the  same  seat, 
waiting  for  her  coming,  what  would 
have  happened  if  Ames  had  not  inter- 
rupted ;  if,  in  the  jesting  about  mar- 
riage, some  tone  in  her  voice,  some 
quickly  veiled  flash  in  her  eyes,  had 
told  him  that  he  might  hope  to  be 
treated  seriously  if  he  became  serious 
himself. 

Occasionally,  during  those  four 
years  of  their  association,  he  had  be- 
lieved himself  the  favored  one,  but 
there  were  so  many,  and  she  had  a 
clever  girl's  way  of  playing  one  against 
the  other  and  keeping  all  by  that 
feminine  elusiveness  which  protects 
while  it  tempts. 

He  had  heard  of  her  since  his  ar- 
rival, for  it  was  now  the  third  day 
that  he  had  taken  up  the  threads  of 
past  acquaintance  and  friendship. 
She  was  still  beautiful,  popular,  free. 
She  had  spent  much  time  abroad,  and 
on  her  return  had  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  college  set  to  take 
her  place  in  the  older  society  of  the 
aristocratic  town  on  whose  outskirts 
the  college  buildings  stood. 

There  was  a  portfolio  of  photo- 
graphs on  a  side  table,  and  he  opened 
it,  hoping  to  see  the  faces  of  some  of 
the  men  he  had  known  and  chummed 
with.  He  was  not  disappointed. 
They  were  all  there,  with  one  excep- 
tion— ^himself — all  the  old  crowd,  even 
Ames,  the  man  who  had  interrupted 
his  last  visit.  He  wondered  what  the 
absence  of  his  portrait  meant.  Was 
it  possible  that  she,  too,  had  a  secret 
drawer  and —  He  did  not  dare  pur- 
sue the  thought. 

There  were  quick  steps  on  the 
stairs,  the  velvet  portière  moved  on 
its  smooth  bar,  and  she  came  toward 
him  with  both  hands  outstretched 
and  words  of  welcome  on  her  lips. 
**  How  good  of  you  to  come  to  see  me, 
and  how  good  it  is  to  see  you  again!" 

It  was  true — what  they  had  told 
him.  She  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  All  that  she  had  lacked  time 
had  brought  her — a  woman's  poise 
and  grace,  and  maturity  of  thought 
and  feeling — without  detracting  from 
remembered  charms. 


They  chatted  together  about  the 
old  days  until  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
warned  him  that  he  had  taken  another 
leaf  from  the  past  and  duplicated  a 
former  transgression. 

The  six  years  of  separation  and  the 
three  years  of  married  life  faded  away 
into  a  nebulous  haze  of  reminiscence 
as  he  left  the  house.  He  found  him- 
self unconsciously  making  a  wrong 
turning  to  the  college  instead  of  to 
his  hotel. 

He  received  there  a  letter  from  his 
wife.  He  answered  it  immediately, 
giviiig  an  eloquent  description  of  the 
old  place.  He  described  the  adven- 
tures of  many  of  the  men  who  had 
drifted  back,  after  seeking  other 
fields;  of  the  renewal  of  old  friend- 
ships and  the  making  of  new.  His 
letter  made  up  in  length  what  it 
lacked  in  other  respects. 

It  was  followed  by  other  letters, 
truthful  in  what  they  contained,  but 
leaving  much  to  the  imagination  to 
read  between  the  lines.  He  wrote 
her  of  the  daily  parties,  made  up  on 
one  pretext  or  another  ;  of  the  walks 
and  drives,  receptions,  dinners,  parties 
and  calls,  but  he  did  not  tell  her  that 
in  all  of  these  he  had  become,  as  in 
the  old  times,  a  shadow  of  the  beauti- 
ful Miss  Haight,  the  publicity  of  his 
attentions  screened,  as  heretofore,  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  alone  in  the 
field,  and  was  only  one  of  many. 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  one  night 
in  the  moonlight  he  had  shown  Mary 
Haight  the  withered  rose,  and  that 
she  had  confessed,  after  a  strenuous 
effort  on  his  part  to  extract  the  in- 
formation, that  she  had  kept  his 
photograph — where,  she  would  not 
tell. 

The  two  were  alone  one  evening  in 
a  little  alcove  formed  by  jutting 
stairs,  which  had  been  utilized  by 
their  hostess  to  make  an  Oriental  cor- 
ner. A  dim  light  afforded  him  tan- 
talizing glimpses  of  auburn  hair,  blue 
eyes  and  snowy  shoulders. 

**  Do  you  know,  "he  said,  smoothing 
the  lace  ruffle  near  him,  **I  thought 
you  were  going  to  marry  Ames?  You 
remember  I  left  you  together  that  last 
day — I  wonder  if  you  do  remember — 
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and  I  said  to  myself,  *  Yes,  Ames  is 
the  man,  else  why  does  he  come  just 
before  going,  and  why  does  she  let 
me  go  away?'  " 

**  Ames!"  She  lifted  her  eyebrows 
petulantly.  **  How  could  you  think 
such  a  thing!  Why,  he  always  fell 
over  his  feet  coming  into  a  room! 
Imagine  marrying  a  man  like  that!" 

"Well,  then,  there  was  Bern." 

**  Berri,  poor  fellow!  I  told  you  he 
died  on  the  plains.  It  was  very  sad. 
He  had  so  much  promise." 

**  Yours?" 

*' Don't  pun.     No." 

**  Then  there  was  Hull." 

**  He  ran  for  mayor  in  some  West- 
em  town,  and  they  wouldn't  elect  him 
because  he  dressed  too  well.  If  his 
mental  equipment  had  only  ap- 
proached the  sartorial!" 

He  laughed,  then  lost  himself  in  an 
absorbed  study  of  her  dimples. 

*  *  Tell  me — "  he  had  taken  up  her  fan 
and  opened  and  closed  it  nervously — 
**  why  did  you  not  marry?" 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
met  his  question  with  another  : 

"Why  did  you?" 

He  looked  at  her  half-wonderingly. 
If  the  past  were  to  live  over  again! 
If  he  stood  once  more  at  the  fork  of 
the  trail,  would  he  take  a  different 
turning? 

Her  eyes  were  on  him,  half-mis- 
chievous, half-serious,  and  her  ques- 
tion remained  unanswered,  as  did  his 
own. 

He  drew  his  watch  from  his  pocket, 
opened  it,  and  showed  her  his  wife's 
face,  photographed  on  the  case. 

She  looked  at  it  so  long  that  he  felt 
she  was  trying  to  regain  a  suddenly 
destroyed  composure. 

Out  of  the  many  men  who  might 
have  been  hers  for  the  choosing,  this 
one  man  had  been  placed  on  the  ped- 
estal of  desire.  Some  untoward  cir- 
cumstances— ^her  own  maidenly  re- 
serve, perhaps,  in  not  showing  her 
preference  more  clearly,  and  the  blun- 
dering appearance  of  a  man  at  his 
last  visit — had  prevented  their  friend- 
ship ripening  into  acknowledged  love. 
Time  and  fate  had  separated  them  and 
another  woman  had  stepped  between. 


with  the  barrier  of  a  marriage  certifi- 
cate. 

Her  heart  had  not  been  broken,  but 
she  had  realized  that  he  was  the  only 
man  she  had  ever  known,  or  ever 
could  know,  who  might  make  her 
happy.  During  the  years  since  their 
separation  she  had  drifted,  looking 
forward,  in  a  vague,  indifferent  way, 
to  the  time  when  some  man,  less  dis- 
pleasing than  the  rest,  should  be 
strong  enough  to  convince  her  that 
life  with  him  would  be  less  wearying 
than  her  independent  existence. 

He  had  come  back  to  her.  All 
through  the  glorious  Autumn  weather 
that  thought  had  lent  a  motif  to  iht 
harmony  of  horses'  hoofs,  to  the 
strains  of  violins,  to  the  chatter  of 
dinner  and  dance.  She  was  not  forgot- 
ten. She  was  not  outranked.  Time 
had  avenged  her.  He  had  made  a 
mistake.  And  though  never,  except 
the  one  time  when  he  showed  her  the 
withered  rose,  had  their  conversation 
touched  the  sacred  ground  of  senti- 
ment, she  felt  that  she  had  done  well 
to  wait,  were  it  only  to  enjoy  untram- 
meled  this  Indian  Summer  of  hope. 

A  glance  at  his  wife's  face  dispelled 
any  illusions  she  might  have  cher- 
ished. That  was  not  the  face  of  a 
woman  with  whom  a  man  could  be 
unhappy.  She  was  not  a  woman  who 
could  have  been  married  for  aught  but 
herself. 

'  *  She  is  very  beautiful.  "  She  gave 
him  the  watch,  and  then,  resting  her 
elbow  on  her  knee  and  placing  her 
dimpled  chin  in  her  palm,  she  turned 
her  face  and  looked  squarely  at  him. 

**  Why  did  you  come  back?" 

He  waited  a  long  time  to  answer, 
an  interregnum  filled  with  the  gay 
melody  of  stringed  instruments,  with 
merry  voices  and  light  laughter. 
Couple  after  couple  passed  their  re- 
treat, looked  in  and  smiled  knowingly 
at  their  seclusion. 

**She  sent  me,"  he  said,  hesitat- 
ingly, and  then,  feeling  that  he  had 
gone  too  far  to  retreat,  he  related  the 
circumstances. 

All  the  underlying  motives  of  the 
wife's  act,  unknown  to  him,  were  as 
an  open  book  to  her,  for  she,  too,  had 
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loved,  doubted  and  suffered.  She 
appreciated  the  glorious  recklessness 
of  the  action  as  only  a  woman  could, 
and  she  felt  that  she  could  be  no  less 
generous. 

*  *  You  must  go  back  to  her  at  once,  " 
and  her  soft,  pretty  hand  met  his. 
**I  shall  not  see  you  again,  for  to- 
morrow I  leave  town  to  visit  my 
grandparents.  Good-bye.  It  has  been 
lovely  to  see  you  and  talk  over  the 
old  days,  and  to  know  that  you  are 
successful  and  happy,  and — and 
strong.  But  it  couldn't  go  on,  and  so 
— ^good-bye  once  more.  " 

A  young  man  was  approaching  the 
comer.  She  called  him.  *  *  Mr.  Stiles, 
are  you  looking  for  me?  This  is  our 
dance,  I  believe.  " 

She  rose  suddenly  and  joined  the 
youth,  who  smiled  fatuously  at  her 
approach. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  second.  The 
leaf  of  the  past  was  turned  forever. 

He  had  not  heard  from  his  wife  for 
over  a  week,  and  had  not  written, 
their  sole  communication  being  the 
telegram  by  which  he  announced  his 
return.  How  should  he  make  her 
comprehend?  Had  he  been  to  blame? 
He  could  not  answer  that  insistent 
question,  though  he  knew  that  the 
presence  of  the  other  woman  had  been 
a  distraction.  At  his  wife's  wish  he 
had  gone  into  the  past,  he  had  taken 
up  the  old  life  where  he  left  it  years 
before — ^the  old  life  of  enthusiasms, 
of  irresponsibilities,  of  days  without 
past  or  future  ;  and  of  that  life,  now, 
as  then,  Mary  Haight  had  been  an  in- 
tegral influence. 

Though  he  had  submitted  to  his 
wife's  expressed  wish  without  protest, 
yet  he  had  been  conscious  all  along  of  a 
sense  of  opposition  and  revolt,  which 
now  gained  a  mastery  of  his  feelings. 

What  right  had  she  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  him  in  this  way?  He  had 
held  her  the  one  woman  in  the  world. 
Why  had  she  sent  him  back  to  the 
other?  Would  he  have  treated  her  in 
like  manner  if  he  had  found  her  with 
the  letter  of  a  discarded  lover  in  her 
hand  and  an  expression  of  regret  in 
her  eyes?    Assuredly  not.     He  would 


have  held  her  with  firmer  clasp.  He 
would  have  allowed  no  neglect  or 
forgetfulness  of  his  own  to  furnish  a 
loophole  in  her  mind  for  the  thought 
of  the  other  man  to  enter  in  and  take 
possession.  Had  she  been  a  strong 
woman  or  a  very  weak  one  in  this 
crisis? 

She  was  standing  at  the  library  fire 
when  he  came  in,  just  where  she 
stood  when  he  said  good-bye.  Even 
as  he  crossed  the  room  he  could  see 
that  she  looked  strangely  grave  and 
tired. 

She  did  not  move  to  greet  him. 

He  had  thought  to  face  her  in  an- 
ger— the  anger  of  injured  innocence  ; 
but  all  at  once  he  realized  what  the 
weeks  had  been  to  her — the  agony 
through  which  she  had  passed.  Her 
eyes  did  not  accuse.  He  wished  they 
would.  It  would  be  less  heart-break- 
ing than  her  expression  of  profound 
hopelessness. 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  the  faded 
rose  and  laid  it  on  the  flames.  The 
fire  leaped  up,  and  in  a  second  a  tiny 
mass  of  white  ashes  was  all  that 
remained  of  it.  Still  he  did  not  ap- 
proach her,  and  she  remained  silent, 
like  a  beautiful  statue. 

His  voice  was  husky  when  he  spoke. 

**I  was  not  conscious  of  any  want 
in  my  life  you  did  not  fill.  You 
seemed  a  part  of  myself,  as  much  a 
part  as  my  mind,  my  soul,  my  con- 
science. I  never  questioned  your 
presence  nor  your  power  any  more 
than  I  did  theirs.  Sometimes,  when 
I  was  alone,  thoughts  of  the  past 
would  come  to  me.  I  would  go  back 
to  the  days  when  life  was  a  playtime, 
leading  apparently  only  to  a  future 
of  ambitions  gratified  and  hopes  ful- 
filled. I  looked  at  the  portrait  of 
Mary  Haight,  at  her  letters,  at  the 
withered  rose,  as  one  hums  the  notes 
of  a  melody  that  is  associated  in  one's 
mind  with  past  gaieties.  There  was 
no  infidelity  in  this  act.  Every  heart 
has  its  Pompeii — ^a  buried  city  of 
hopes,  desires,  ambitions,  affections. 
Sometimes,  in  the  gloaming,  we  stir 
the  ashes  and  trace  in  them  the  out- 
lines of  our  Spanish  castles.  A  few 
of  us  retain  the  outward  symbols  of 
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those  old  pleasures,  photographs,  let- 
ters, flowers,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  they  become  the  material  mani- 
festations of  the  mental  state  in  onr 
moments  of  retrospection.  The  knowl- 
edge of  these  moments  embitters 
many  married  lives,  yet  the  man  who 
needs  something  for  his  fingers  to 
touch,  something  for  his  eyes  to  see, 
is  no  more  unfaithful  than  the  man 
who,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  stop- 
cock of  thought,  can  achieve  the  same 
result. 

**  You  sent  me  back  to  her  unwill- 
ingly. I  went,  cursing  the  misfor- 
tune, the  half -knowledge — regretting 
with  all  the  force  of  my  nature  that 
anything  had  come  into  our  lives  to 
disturb  its  perfect  harmony. 

**I  became  a  boy  again.  The  old 
scenes,  the  alma  mater ^  the  sight  of 
the  caps  and  gowns,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  college  campus,  rejuvenated 
me.  I  had  difl&culty  sometimes  to 
prevent  the  class  yell  from  leaping 
to  my  lips.     Then  I  saw — ^her." 

His  wife,  as  if  fascinated  by  the 
boldness  of  his  eloquence,  drew 
nearer. 

Unheeding,  he  went  on  : 

**She  was  unchanged.  Life  had 
dealt  gently  with  her,  as  it  does  with 
its  favorites.  She  had  the  same 
charm,  the  elusive  attraction,  the  vi- 
talizing influence,  as  of  old.  Follow- 
ing in  her  wake  at  all  the  scenes  of 
merriment  in  which  I  took  part,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  realize  that  the 
years  had  passed.  I  shut  my  eyes  to 
that  knowledge.  I  tried  to  believe 
that  everything  was  as  it  once  was, 
and  that  between  the  time  of  college 
days  and  the  present  there  intervened 
no  years  of  failure,  struggle  and 
curbed  ambitions.  I  was  successful. 
I  forgot  everything — even  that  I  was 
not  free — ^until  she  reminded  me  and 
sent  me  back." 


She  breathed  heavily  as  one  whose 
wound  pains. 

**  I  have  come  back  to  you,  to  my 
life  of  the  present  and  future,  with  no 
regret  for  the  past,  with  no  desire  for 
a  change.  If  she  should  come  in  here 
now,  into  my  everyday  life,  into  my 
present  environment,  into  comparison 
with  you,  the  fascination  would  be 
destroyed.  It  was  only — **  he  sighed 
deeply — **that  she  was  a  part  of  the 
past,  of  my  youth.  To  have  been 
forgetful  of  her  would  have  been  a 
sin  against  that  time  which,  with  its 
unattainable  desires,  haunts  one's 
later  years." 

He  took  her  hands  and  locked  them 
fast  in  his. 

**  I  wonder  if  I  have  made  you  un- 
derstand a  little  of  what  is  in  my  heart 
— ^the  sincerity,  the  real  devotion,  as 
well  as  the  great  weakness.  All  that 
you  have  believed  is  true,  not  alone 
of  the  man  you  love,  but  of  the  fun- 
damental law  of  his  nature— that 
dual  nature  which  differentiates  man 
from  the  God  as  well  as  from  the 
beast." 

In  his  words  had  been  no  accusa- 
tion, but  she  answered  one  in  her  for- 
giveness. 

**I  am  not  the  first  who  has  mis- 
taken recklessness  for  bravery;  who 
has  believed  that  to  stake  one's  hap- 
piness on  the  throw  of  the  dice  is  the 
act  of  a  heroine,  when  it  is  really  but 
the  bravado  of  a  fool.  I  have  learned 
that  lesson  even  without  your  words. 
It  is  so  easy  to  take  the  wrong  turn, 
to  deceive  one's  self  as  to  the  real 
motive  underlying  any  action.  The 
truer  woman — "  and  she  looked  at  the 
heap  of  white  ashes  on  the  hearth-— 
**  would  have  burned  that  rose  in 
the  flame  of  her  own  devotion  and 
loyalty.  I  know  that  now^  but  you 
had  to  go  away  to  teach  me  the 
lesson.  " 


CHIVALROUS    CONSIDERATION 

^HE— You  mean  thing!     What  made  you  steal  that  kiss? 
-     P^~^  didn't  want  to  go  away  and  leave  you  thinking  I 


was 


sorry  I 
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A  SERIOUS  MASQUE 


By  Gwendolen  Overton 


THE  lanes  of  Montigny,  running 
narrow  and  green  between 
their  rose-grown  hedges,  are 
pleasant  ways;  but  they  are  seldom 
trod  save  by  the  sabots  of  a  peasant 
or  by  the  heavy  foot  of  some  worker 
in  the  pottery  factory  under  the  hill. 

Now  and  again  a  Parisian  steps  out 
at  the  little  station,  or  a  traveler  turns 
aside  from  the  main  route  and  lingers 
among  the  orchards  and  fair  fields. 
Petit  Paul  had  seen  a  few  Parisians 
and  strangers,  but  never  until  now 
one  like  the  girl  who  came  up  the 
path  from  the  village.  He  stood 
quite  still,  grasping  the  rope  of  his 
goat,  and  watched  her  with  almost  an 
expression  in  his  small  black  eyes. 

It  was  r Anglaise.  Suzon  had  told 
him  of  her. 

He  answered  her  greeting  with  a 
dazed  bojou  as  she  flurried  past  in  a 
whirl  of  white  and  blue — blue  like 
that  of  the  sky  or  of  Loiret — and 
gazed  after  her,  open-mouthed,  until 
he  saw  her  turn  into  the  gateway  of 
her  house. 

L'Anglaise^  having  passed  down  the 
g-arden  walk  between  the  lilac  bushes 
and  rows  of  fleurs-de-lis,  entered  the 
library  through  a  low  window. 

She  leaned  back  in  a  great  chair 
and  began  leisurely  to  pull  off  her 
long  white  gloves.  "  Dorothy  and  I 
have  missed  you,"  she  said.  *'  Do  you 
bring  news  from  the  outer  world?'' 

The  man,  having  greeted  her,  re- 
turned to  the  depths  of  many  cush- 
ions, and  answered:  **  Better  than 
that." 

She  glanced  about  the  room  and  at 
the  volume-strewn  tables.  **  Books?" 
she  asked. 

••Better  yet. *• 


•*  Sweets?" 

He  shook  his  head,  and  she  made  a 
petulant  little  grimace. 

**  There  are  several  thousand  things 
you  might  reasonably  have  brought 
down  from  Paris.  How  should  I 
guess?" 

He  contemplated  her  with  a  lazy 
smile. 

**  Is  it  for  Dorothy  or  for  me?" 

**  Dorothy  has  one,"  he  told  her. 

She  sprang  up  and  took  from  his 
hand  the  Petit  Journal  he  was  making 
pretense  to  read,  and  stood  looking  at 
him  with  great  determination.  But 
he  reached  a  magazine  from  a  tabouret 
and  fell  to  turning  over  its  leaves 
contentedly. 

His  wife  came  into  the  room.  *  *  You 
are  teasing  Annette  again,"  she  re- 
proached. 

'*Mr.  Cliffe  won't  tell  me  what  he 
brought  with  him,"  the  girl  com- 
plained, pouting. 

**  It  was  a  man,"  answered  Mrs. 
Cliffe,  as  she  went  over  to  the  tea 
tray. 

Annette  dropped  on  a  stool  and 
clasped  her  hands  on  her  knees. 
**Tell  me  about  him.  Is  he  hand- 
some? Is  he  here  in  the  house? 
What  is  his  name?"  She  put  her 
little  head  on  one  side  in  an  attitude 
of  rapt  attention. 

**He  is  not  in  the  house,"  Mrs. 
Cliffe  replied,  while  she  poured  the 
tea;  **he  is  going  to  stop  at  the  inn 
for  the  present.  " 

Her  husband,  rising  to  go  for  his 
cup,  added:  **  He  is  young  and  good 
enough  to  look  at — ^presumably  un- 
married. He  wears  tan  shoes  and  a 
blue  serge  suit  and  a  straw  hat.  It  is 
weeks  too  early  for  a  straw  hat,  but 
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he  is  an  artist,  and  he  comes  out  of 
Albion." 

**  An  Englishman?" 

**No;  one  of  ourselves.  But  his 
studio  is  in  London."  Cliff e  became 
communicative  as  he  ate  his  buttered 
muffin.  **  He  is  down  here  to  sketch, 
to  produce  crépuscules^  'lever-de- 
soleils,  tricoteuses^  études^  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  really,"  he 
added,  judicially,  **he  seems  a  very 
decent  sort  of  fellow,  and  he  knows 
some  people  we  know.  He's  a  New 
Yorker  by  birth  and  more  or  less  of 
a  cosmopolitan  by  training.  You  inter- 
est yourself  in  art  and  artists,  so  per- 
haps you  have  heard  of  him — Henry 
Morely.  " 

Annette  speared  a  slice  of  lemon 
and  dropped  it  into  her  tea.  Then 
she  answered:  **  I  believe  I  have. 
Is  he  a  soulful  soul,  devoted  to  his  art?" 

Cliffe  smiled.  **He  might  be  in- 
duced to  look  at  a  girl  if  she  were 
pretty,  I  should  say.  " 

*'  I  suppose  you  told  him  about  me.  " 

**  No,"  he  said,  '*  I  didn't.  I  asked 
him  to  come  around,  but  I  left  you 
for  the  unexpected  reward  of  his  doing 
so." 

She  was  silent  for  a  time  as  she  sat 
looking  out  of  the  window  over  the 
lilac  bushes  and  a  blossoming  apple 
tree  to  the  sunset-flushed  sky. 

'*  I  think  I  shall  help  Mr.  Morely  in 
his  study  of  the  peasantry,"  she  said 
at  length.  **  He  can  get  society  girls 
any  day  in  London  and  at  home.  By 
the  waters  of  the  Loing  he  should 
confine  himself  to  paysannes.  Do  you 
think  I  shall  make  a  good  paysanne? 
Wait  and  see." 

And  the  next  morning,  when  they 
came  down  to  coffee  on  the  vine-cov- 
ered veranda  that  overlooked  the  val- 
ley, the  river  and  the  orchards  far 
and  near,  they  saw.  She  was  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  the  peasant  girls, 
her  face,  neck  and  arms  were  dark- 
ened,  her  brown  hair  hung  in  two 
braids  down  her  back  and  she  greeted 
them  in  the  patois  of  the  départe- 
ment, 

Cliffe  did  not  understand.  **  What  ! 
you  will  ruin  your  skin  with  that 
stam!"  he  protested. 


''Qu'idée!  Suis-je  b>  cependant?" 
she  asked,  gaily. 

**What  are  you   doing?"    pleaded 
her    hostess,  pathetically.     She   had 
known  Annette  many  years,  but  had         ' 
not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  her  ca- 
prices. 

"Being  a  peasant,"  answered  An- 
nette, breaking  her  roll.  **I  went 
over  to  Suzon  at  dawn  and  borrowed 
these.  Suzon  and  I  have  sentiments 
and  interests  in  common.  I  have 
milked  her  cow  and  she  has  told  me 
that  she  loves  Petit  Paul.  I  swore 
her  to  secrecy  and  to  calling  me 
Françoise.  Will  you  both  do  the 
same?" 

**  But  why?" 

**  Why?  because  in  this  garb  of  a 
beggar  maiden  I  am  going  to  broaden 
the  artist's  views  about  the  peasantry.  " 

Cliffe  protested:  "But  you  don't 
know  him!" 

**  I  shall.  It  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  part.  The  simple  and 
guileless  child  of  nature  recks  naught 
of  introductions." 

And  when  she  had  finished  her  cof- 
fee she  slipped  her  feet  into  the  huge 
sabots  and  clattered  down  the  steps. 

At  breakfast  she  reported.  She 
wore  a  spray  of  cherry  blossoms  in  her 
hair,  and  her  teeth  gleamed  white  in 
contrast  to  the  dark  skin.  **  He  has 
taken  notice,"  she  said;  "he  was  re- 
clining on  the  bank,  making  shift  to 
read — as  real  poets  and  artists  always 
do— and  I  rowed  up  the  stream  in 
Petit  Paul's  scow."  She  rubbed  her 
round,  bare  arms  ruefully  in  recollec- 
tion of  the  strain.  "He  laid  down 
the  book  and  watched  me.  He  is 
handsome  !  Suzon  has  quite  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  She  has 
promised  me  her  aid,  should  I  need 
it,  and  has  given  me  her  blessing. 
She  said  so  while  I  dug  in  her  gar- 
den." 

That  night  her  brown  face  and  ^ 
neck  looked  absurd  above  her  dinner 
gown.  "  The  life  of  the  daughter  of 
the  soil  is  exhausting,"  she  told  them. 
"  I  am  glad  to  rest.  I  browsed  Petit 
Paul's  goat  near  where  he  was  sketch- 
ing. George  Sand  would  have  rev- 
eled in  me.     He  saw  me  again;  not 
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only  saw,  but  marked.     To-morrow  I 
shall  speak  to  him." 

And  the  next  day,  in  the  early  dawn, 
she  clumped  down  the  pathway 
through  the  deep  pink  glory  of  the 
cherry  orchard.  The  sky  was  faintly 
blue  and  the  birds  were  singing  among 
the  blooms.  The  odor  of  lilacs  was  in 
all  the  morning  air.  She  herself  began 
to  sing: 

••AÂ/  si /avais  un  sou,  tout  rond. 
Ah  !  si  f  avais  un  sou,  tout  rond. 
J'achèterais  un  blanc  mouton" 

She  broke  off  a  spray  of  the  blos- 
soms for  her  hair  and  went  on  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  Loing.  There 
was  bread  in  the  pocket  of  her  short 
blue  skirt,  and  standing  by  the  water's 
edge  she  called  to  the  swans  and  fed 
them. 

They  came  close  to  her,  stretching 
and  curving  their  necks,  clapping  their 
bills  shut  with  gurgles  of  satisfaction. 

Morely,  coming  along  the  path  by 
the  river,  under  the  poplars,  saw  with 
keenest  delight  the  picture  of  a  slen- 
der peasant  girl  throwing  crumbs  to 
the  swans  that  floated  on  the  water; 
at  her  feet  the  silvery  stream,  above 
her  the  flushing  sky  of  daybreak,  and 
behind  her  the  deep  pink  masses  of 
the  cherry  orchard  on  the  hill. 

From  under  her  long  lashes  Annette 
saw  him  approach,  and  for  one  instant 
she  was  afraid,  was  seized  with  a 
mighty  desire  to  run  away  up  the 
orchard  path  as  fast  as  ever  the  sabots 
would  permit.  Then  she  looked  up 
and  smiled.  ^^  Bojou^  m'sieu^**  she 
said. 

She  knew  better  than  to  attempt 
the  little  curtsey  of  the  histrionic 
peasant,  but  stood  still  with  all  the 
awkwardness  she  could  assume. 

Morely  answered  her  fluently 
enough,  though  with  an  accent  so  de- 
plorable that  she  could  not  resist  a 
little  moue.  *^ Bonjour ^  petite^*'  he 
said,  easily.  **You  are  feeding  the 
swans?" 

**  Vouiy  nCsieu^''  she  replied,  pluck- 
ing a  fold  of  her  skirt. 

*•  May  I  help  you?"  he  asked,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  for  a  scrap  of  the 
bread. 


And  together  they  threw  crumbs  to 
the  swans  of  the  Loing.  Then  they 
sat  on  the  bank  side  by  side,  and  the 
little  peasant  chattered  volubly  in  her 
patois  French.  *  *  I  am  called  Fran- 
çoise. Cmment  f appelés  tu,  m'sieuf" 
she  inquired. 

**My  name  is  Henri — Henri  More- 
ly." 

She  put  her  head  on  one  side  and 
looked  at  him.  *  *  Henri  Moolee,  "  she 
struggled  to  pronounce  it. 

**  More-lee,"  he  told  her  slowly, 
thinking  the  while  that  the  lisping 
lips  were  as  sweet  and  fresh  as  any 
bloom  of  the  morning. 

*'  And  you  are  here  for  what?"  she 
inquired,  unabashed. 

'*To  make  pictures — to  make  a  pic- 
ture of  you,  if  I  may,"  he  suggested, 
tentatively. 

She  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 
**  You  must  paint  Suzon — she  is  much 
prettier,  Suzon." 

**  Impossible!"  he  made  gallant  and 
sincere  reply.  **You  will  be  my 
model,  will  you  not?" 

**  Model?"  she  questioned. 

He  explained.  **  You  will  stand 
there  on  the  bank,  just  as  you  stood 
this  morning,  feeding  the  swans  at  sun- 
rise, and  I  will  make  a  picture  of  you.  " 

**  When  that?"  she  asked. 

"To-morrow,  if  you  can." 

She  looked  down  at  the  ground 
and  pulled  a  cowslip.  ^^  Sats  pas, 
m'sieu.     It  is  as  you  like." 

Then  she  rose.  Her  sabots  had  a 
fashion  of  getting  in  each  other's  way, 
and  gave  her  a  truly  rustic  awkward- 
ness. 

^'^  Animal r  she  ejaculated,  angrily, 
as  one  foot  collided  with  the  other. 

Morely  smiled.  The  paysanne  had 
a  temper  of  her  own,  clearly. 

**I  must  go  now,"  she  told  him,  a 
regret  permissible  only  for  a  simple 
child  of  nature  in  her  voice. 

He  stood  up.  **  I  will  go  with  you 
to  your  chaumière.  " 

**  Ohy  non^  m'sieuT*  she  cried,  ear- 
nestly. *  *  I  live  at  the  big  house  of  the 
English  gentleman,  M'sieuCliffe." 

**Mr.  Cliffe?  But  he  is  from 
America — from  the  United  States — 
he  is  not  English." 
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She  looked  puzzled.  **  America? 
where  is  that?**  she  asked,  watching 
him  with  wide,  ingenuous  eyes. 

**  Never  mind!"  he  laughed;  **you 
are  better  for  not  knowing." 

**  I  must  milk  the  cow,  or  they  will 
not  have  milk  for  the  petit  déjeuner^'' 
she  explained,  starting  away. 

He  stopped  her,  his  hand  on  her 
brown  arm.  **  You  will  come,  then, 
to-morrow  morning?" 

**  To-morrow?  To-day,  if  you  wish. 
I  am  all  the  day  by  the  river,  imder  the 
trees,  or  in  the  garden  with  Suzon." 

**  I  shall  be  on  the  river  bank  to-day 
also,"  he  made  answer,  and  stood 
watching  her  as  she  hurried  up  the 
path  through  the  orchard  and  disap- 
peared behind  a  clump  of  white  lilacs. 
There  was  a  slight,  puzzled  frown  on 
his  brow,  but  he  was  laughing. 

**  I  have  had  speech  with  him,**  said 
the  peasant,  slipping  her  little  feet 
from  the  sabots  and  rubbing  them 
through  the  coarse,  knitted  stockings. 
**  I  was  feeding  the  swans  when  he 
came  down  the  path.  It  was  very  nice. 
If  you  must  be  a  peasant  it  is  as  well 
to  be  one  with  an  eye  for  effect.  I 
am  to  pose  for  him  to-morrow  morn- 
ing as  first  he  saw  me.  And  I  made 
the  most  barefaced  engagement  to 
spend  the  day  with  him  on  the  bank.*' 
She  blushed  through  the  stain  at  the 
recollection. 

But  she  went  back  to  the  fields 
after  she  had  drunk  her  coffee  and 
had  spent  a  comfortable  half -hour,  an 
incongruous  figure  curled  up  on  the 
library  couch,  reading  the  GalignanL 

**I  have  to  be  so  simple-minded,** 
she  complained,  as  she  went  out.  **  It 
is  a  hideous  strain.  I  talk  garlic  beds 
and  cows  when  I  am  djring  to  discuss 
the  academic  influence  and  the  future 
of  France.  The  effort  of  seeming  wise 
is  as  naught  to  that  of  seeming  syste- 
matically a  fool.  *' 

She  threw  herself  prone  on  the 
grass  under  an  apple  tree.  **We 
must  vary  the  cherry  background  oc- 
casionally,"  she  decided,  and  waited, 
digging  in  the  earth  with  the  toe  of 
her  sabot  and  making  little  wreaths 
of  the  grasses  and  violets. 


It  was  long  before  Morely  ap- 
peared. Annette  grew  indignant, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  going  away. 
**  It  is  what  comes  of  being  eager, 
she  soliloquized,  and  impatiently 
rolled  over  on  her  back,  gazing  'jp 
into  the  tree.  **  If  I  could  only  have 
a  book  I  shouldn*t  mind  so  much.'* 

When  Morely  arrived  he  carried  a 
volume  of  new  verse  she  had  been 
longing  to  see.  Instinctively  she 
reached  for  it.  He  put  it  into  her 
hand  with  a  smile.  She  turned  over 
the  leaves.  **Can  you  read  it?**  she 
asked 

**A  little,**  he  told  her.  **Can*t 
you?** 

**I  can  read  French,**  she  said, 
proudly.  **The  curé  taught  me. 
But  I  cannot  read  this.**  She  studied 
it  with  her  lips  pursed  and  her  fore- 
head wrinkled.  **  Is  it  English?"  she 
asked. 

But  presently  she  forgot,  and  fell 
to  discussing,  with  deep  interest,  sub- 
jects much  too  abstruse  for  the  peas- 
ant mind.  She  sat  up  with  her  hands 
clasped  round  her  knees,  bending  for- 
ward, her  face  grave. 

They  had  begun  by  talking  of 
Suzon  and  Petit  Paul.  She  sketched 
their  pastoral  love  better  than  she 
guessed.  **  They  are  so  simple  about 
it,**  she  explained.  **They  have  no 
doubts.  He  knows  that  he  loves  her, 
and  she  knows  that  she  loves  him. 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  civilization 
can't  give  one  anything  as  good  as 
that — ^while  it  lasts.*'  She  stopped 
short  at  his  look  of  blank  astonish- 
ment. 

**  Why,  you  are  a  philosopher,"  he 
said. 

She  laughed  and  looked  down. 
**What  is  that?**  she  inquired.  "I 
repeat  only  what  the  curé  says." 

He  seemed  satisfied,  and  she  was 
saved  from  further  explanation  by 
the  sight  of  Cliffe  coming  toward 
them  along  the  bank.  Her  heart 
sank.  She  foresaw  that  his  purposes 
were  not  peaceable. 

He  came  up  to  them  and  stopped, 
running  his  hands  deep  into  the  pock- 
ets of  his  smoking-jacket.  Of  An- 
nette   he    took    no    notice;    but  he 
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greeted  Merely.  **  Is  this  an  /tude, 
if  I  may  ask?"  he  said,  smiling  quiz- 
zically. 

The  young  fellow  laughed.  **  It  is 
Si pastora/ey"  he  answered,  **  and  as  an 
experience  it  is  distinctly  novel." 

•*  It  is  as  old  as  the  dryads,  on  the 
contrary.  Don't  let  it  go  too  far. 
These  guileless  rustics  are  suscepti- 
ble." 

Annette  grew  crimson,  and  darted 
a  furious  glance.  He  went  on  undis- 
mayed: **Can  you  understand  her 
patois?" 

•*  Occasionally  I  miss  a  word." 

**  She  is  our  dairymaid,  you  know," 
CliflFe  explained.  **When  we  came 
down  here  and  rented  this  place  I 
hired  her  because  I  thought  she  would 
look  well  around  the  premises.  She 
is  picturesque  enough,"  he  added, 
•*  but  she  is  not  worth  much." 

Annette  bit  the  head  off  a  violet. 

Morely  glanced  at  her.  **  Proba- 
bly, like  the  more  instructed,  she 
thinks  beauty  fulfils  its  mission  by 
being  beautiful.  She  doesn't  under- 
stand English,  I  take  it." 

**  Not  a  word,"  Cliffe  assured  him. 
**  I  think  you  made  an  impression, 
Morely.  Mrs.  Cliffe  heard  her  talk- 
ing to  the  cook.  She  rejoiced  that  no 
mustache  hid  your  red  lips,  and  she 
liked  your  eyes.  " 

It  was  Morely 's  turn  to  flush.  **  The 
deuce  she  did  !  My  *  expressive,  pur- 
ple eyes,*  I  suppose."  He  looked  un- 
comfortable. 

**Are  you  going  to  philander 
all  day  on  these  mossy  banks?" 
Cliffe  asked.  **We  should  be  de- 
lighted  to  have  you  come  up  to 
breakfast." 

Morely  accepted.  **  This  young 
person,"  he  said,  **  hasn't  any  of  the 
false  notions  of  more  advanced  so- 
ciety. If  she  thinks  she  would  enjoy 
a  morning  with  a  fellow,  she  lets  him 
know  it.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  cus- 
toms hereabouts.  My  training  ham- 
pers me  in  becoming  a  child  of  nature 
all  at  once.  Is  one  expected  to  give 
an  occasional  chaste  salute,  and  that 
sort  of  thing?" 

**  I  rather  think  it  is  the  proper  line 
of   conduct.     It's  largely  a  personal 


matter,  however,  and  you  can't  tell 
until  you  try.  " 

Annette  rose  to  her  feet,  and  giv- 
ing Cliffe  a  withering  look,  strolled 
down  to  the  riverside. 

Cliffe  glanced  after  her.  "I  am 
inclined  to  believe,"  he  said,  **that 
she  resents  my  intrusion  on  the  bu- 
colic tête-à-tête.  We  breakfast  at 
twelve.  "     And  he  loitered  away. 

**The  beauty  of  this  game  is  that 
three  can  play  at  it,"  he  murmured  as 
he  passed  Annette.  She  deigned  no 
reply.  He  chuckled.  **  You  will 
have  to  eat  your  breakfast  in  the 
kitchen,  Françoise." 

**  Françoise,  arrive  doner  Morely 
called,  complacently.  She  gave  no 
sign  of  hearing.  **  Come  back,  little 
one,"  he  repeated. 

**I  am  going,"  she  answered,  pout- 
ing. 

**  Not  yet."  He  rose  lazily  and 
went  down  to  her.  "  Don't  go  yet. 
Sit  here  and  talk  to  me.  Your  master 
will  not  mind.  " 

**  What  did  he  say  when  you  spoke 
English?"  she  inquired,  suspiciously. 

**  He  said  you  were  a  very  pretty 
dairymaid.  Do  you  know  that  you 
â:r^  very  pretty,  Françoise?" 

She  cast  down  her  eyes  and  sim- 
pered. 

**  You  look  very  much  like  a  girl  I 
once  knew,"  he  added,  and  the  tone 
of  his  voice  changed  suddenly,  grow- 
in  g  deeper  with  a  note  of  memory. 
He  threw  a  pebble  into  the  water. 

**Tell  me  about  her,"  suggested 
the  paysanne, 

*'  Not  much  !"  he  answered,  in  good 
English. 

^^  Platt-ilf*'  she  inquired,  frowning 
in  perplexity. 

**I  said  it  was  not  worth  while. " 
He  laughed,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
Springtide  dall3âng  seemed  to  have 
fled,  and  presently  he  stood  up. 
"Your  master  asked  me  to  break- 
fast with  him,"  he  said;  **I  must 
go.  To-morrow  at  dawn,  then,  you 
will  meet  me  here,  and  I  will  make  a 
picture  of  you?" 

**  As  m'sieu  wishes, "she  answered. 

The  next  day,  at  daybreak,  she 
stood  again  by  the  river's  edge,  the 
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swans  crowding  toward  her  and  the 
poplar  leaves  dancing  and  rustling 
above  her  head. 

Morely,  setting  up  his  easel,  fell  to 
blocking  in  the  dainty  picture  without 
the  loss  of  many  moments. 

**You  are  a  good  model,"  he  said 
at  length,  as  he  wiped  his  brushes 
and  closed  his  color-box.  **  You 
throw  yourself  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  awfully  well.  "  She  gave  a  lit- 
tle sigh  of  fatigue,  and  going  up  the 
bank,  dropped  down  on  the  grass 
under  a  tree.  The  deep  pink  petals 
drifted  and  floated  over  her  and  lay 
lightly  on  her  hair.  Morely  joined 
her,  leaning  on  one  arm  and  looking 
up  at  her.  **Are  you  tired?"  he 
asked,  gently. 

**  A  little,'*  she  answered,  poising  a 
blossom  on  the  tip  of  her  finger  and 
blowing  it  softly  away. 

**It's  a  thousand  pities,"  he  said, 
contemplatively,  **  that  civilization 
spoils  women  so." 

She  looked  at  him  with  wide,  blank 
eyes.  He  felt  a  vague  satisfaction  in 
talking  sincerely  to  a  pretty  creature 
who  did  not  understand,  or  even  play 
at  understanding. 

**I  dare  say  that  when  Jean  or 
Jacques,  or  whoever  he  may  be,  shows 
you  he  loves  you,"  he  went  on,  **you 
will  show  him  you  love  him,  and  the 
curé  will  marry  you,  and  that  will  be 
the  end  of  it.  There  won't  be  a 
thousand  and  one  complications  and 
fine  points  and  hair  splittings.  " 

**  M'sieu  speaks  French  very  well," 
she  said,  with  sweet,  unmoved  stupid- 
ity. 

*'  M'sieu  has  had  it  knocked  into 
him — ^in  place  of  much  that  was 
knocked  out,"  he  said,  reverting  to 
his  native  tongue.  His  eyes  looked 
beyond  her  into  the  fluffy  pink  cloud 
overhead,  and  there  followed  a  si- 
lence. 

"  How  does  m'sieu  spell  his  name?" 
she  asked. 

He  felt  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out 
a  voluminous  portfolio,  and  taking 
from  it  a  card,  gave  it  to  her. 

She  stretched  forth  her  hand  for  the 
pocketbook,  and  asked,  innocently, 
**  What's  that?"     No  one  would  have 


guessed  it  was  the  one  thing  of  all 
others  she  desired  to  possess  herself 
of  just  then.  How  could  Morely 
know  that  she  had  had  experience 
with  portfolios?  He  did  not  know, 
so,  having  hesitated  for  only  an 
instant,  he  let  her  have  it. 

With  all  the  simplicity  of  a  small 
child  she  fell  to  investigating  its 
contents. 

There  were  press  notices  of  his 
work,  a  cut  of  one  of  his  pictures 
taken  from  a  Salon  catalogue,  scraps 
of  paper  on  which  were  irrelevant 
scribblings — all  the  usual  collection  of 
treasures  of  the  larger  child. 

She  examined  them  carefully. 

**  I  wonder  what  all  the  trash  con- 
veys to  that  little  brain  of  yours?" 
Morely  mused  aloud  in  his  own 
speech,  as  he  watched  her. 

"  Plaît-il  ?  "  she  asked,  glancing  np. 
She  saw  he  was  smiling,  and  smiled 
in  return.  **Is  this  a  poem?"  she 
asked,  holding  out  a  worn  slip.  He 
glanced  at  it  and  took  it  from  her. 
**  Did  you  write  it?"  she  inquired. 

He  shook  his  head.  **  Not  quite," 
he  answered. 

**  Read  it  to  me." 

**  You  would  not  understand  it." 

**  Because  it  is  English?" 

**  Because  of  many  things." 

**Read  it,  quand-même,  I  should 
like  to  hear  some  English  poetry," 
she  coaxed. 

And  he  read  it,  read  it  aloud,  but 
to  himself,  for  all  that.  It  was  An- 
nette, now,  who  looked  with  absent 
eyes  across  the  meadows. 

*•  And  she  sends  me  back  no  token 
From  her  home  across  the  seas. 

But  I  know,  though  naught  is  spoken, 
That  she  thanks  me  on  her  knees. 

*'  Yes,  for  pardon  freely  granted. 

For  she  wronged  me,  understand. 
And  my  life  is  disenchanted 

As  I  wander  through  the  land 
Where  the  sorrows  of  dark  morrows 

Wait  to  take  me  by  the  hand 

**  Voilà  r  he  finished,  with  a  laugh. 
**  Do  you  like  English  poetry?" 
"  What  is  it  about?"  she  asked. 
**  About  a  woman,  of  course," 
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"Do  you  love  her?"  asked  the 
peasant,  sympathetically. 

**  Do  I  love  her?"  he  repeated, 
dreamily,  looking  away  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  little  paysanne  was  an- 
swered. 

She  went  on  searching  the  port- 
folio, and  drew  out  a  little  dog-eared 
photograph:  the  face  of  a  girl,  young 
and  sweet,  whose  happy  eyes  smiled 
up  to  her. 

She  looked  her  question. 

**  It  is  the  one  I  told  you  of  yester- 
day," Morely  replied. 

**  The  one  who  looks  like  me?  Do 
I  look  like  that?"  She  turned  her 
dark  little  countenance  to  him. 

*  *  Very  much,  "  he  said,  *  *  and  not  at 
all." 

**  What  is  her  name?" 

He  was  silent. 

**  Is  she  your  prontisef** 

*'No." 

**  But  you  said  that  you  love  her." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  say 
that  I  love  her.  You  reached  that 
conclusion  by  yourself." 

**  Your  eyes  said  it." 

**  Bother  my  eyes!" 

It  seemed  to  him  that  just  the 
flicker  of  a  smile  came  to  the  comers 
of  the  peasant  girl's  lips.  She  seemed 
to  tmderstand.  **I  was  right?"  she 
asked.     "Tell  me  about  her." 

"There  is  nothing  to  tell." 

"  Is  she  married?"  persisted  Fran- 
çoise. 

"Not  yet." 

"  Is  she  going  to  be  married?" 

"  Yes." 

"  To  you?" 

"  No,  not  to  me.  Have  done, 
please!"  he  said,  impatiently,  reach- 
ing" for  the  picture. 

But  she  held  it  tightly.  "  Is  she 
English?" 

"American;  but  it  is  all  the  same 
to  you." 

"You  are  cross,  m'sieu,"  and  her 
blue  eyes  looked  reproach. 

He  laughed  shortly.  "You  ask 
too  many  questions,  petite.  If  you 
were  wiser  you  would  know  that  there 
are  some  few  things  a  man  doesn't  like 
to  talk  about.  But  then,  if  you  were 
wiser  you  would  not  be — yourself.  " 


**I  think  the  English  are  not 
happy,"  she  declared,  as  she  slipped 
the  photograph  back  into  the  pocket- 
book,  which  she  returned  to  him. 

"  Why?"  he  asked.  "  Give  us  your 
views  on  the  melancholy  of  the  age." 

She  paid  no  heed  to  his  lapses  into 
his  own  tongue.  "  I  know  an  Eng- 
lish demoiselle,"  she  continued,  clasp- 
ing her  arms  behind  her  head  and  ly- 
ing back  on  the  grass.  "She  was 
making  a  visit  to  Madame  Cliffe  when 
Madame  and  M'sieu  first  came  here, 
a  month  ago.  She  talked  French — 
better  than  you,  m'sieu — ^and  she 
told  me  that  she  was  not  happy.  She 
said  that  she  loved  a  young  man,  but 
she  was  not  his  fiancée.  Do  the  Eng- 
lish never  marry  the  people  they 
love?" 

**  Sometimes,"  he  told  her. 

"Well,  you  do  not,  and  she  did  not. 
She  told  me  the  story.  This  young 
man  loved  her.  He  did  not  tell  her  so, 
but  she  was  sure,  quite  sure.  He 
would  have  told  her  so,  but  he  was 
not  rich — she  was  very  rich,  la  demoi- 
selle— ^and  her  mother  wished  her  to 
marry  a  man  who  was  rich  also.  She 
was  very  sad,  but  her  mother  cried 
and  scolded  her  and  reproached  her, 
and,  in  the  end,  she  consented  to 
marry  a  rich  man.  It  was  at  2l  fête  in 
America " 

"  I  thought  you  didn't  know  there 
was  such  a  place  as  America,  ma  mie.  " 

She  considered  him  calmly,  and 
then  went  on,  disregarding  the  inter- 
ruption. "It  was  in  America,  and 
her  mother  told  the  poor  young  man 
— who  was  an  artist,  the  same  as  you, 
m'sieu — ^that  her  daughter  was  fiancée 
to  the  rich  man.  The  artist  went  to 
the  daughter  and  said,  *  Is  it  true, 
that  which  your  mother  tells  me?' 
And  the  demoiselle  said,  *  It  is  true.  ' 
And  the  artist  went  away  that  night, 
and  she  never  saw  him  again.  But 
the  heart  of  the  young  girl  was  broken, 
and  she  told  her  mother  she  would 
never  marry  the  rich  man — ^never! 
never  !  And  then  she  came  to  France  ; 
first  to  Paris  and  afterward  to  Mon- 
tigny.     But  she  was  very  unhappy.  " 

Françoise  was  silent,  and  at  length 
she  stole  a  furtive  glance  at  Morely 
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from  the  comers  of  her  eyes.     He  She  looked  down,  winding  a  brown 

was  sitting  tip  and  quietly  watching  braid  about  her  fingers  and  shrugging 

her.    He  did  not  speak.    A  bird  began  her  shoulders.    *  *  Perhaps  she  thought 

to  sing  over  in  the  apple  tree,  and  a  the  young  man  did  not  like  the  name 

peasant  who  was  ploughing  a  field  of  Annette  any  more,"  she  replied, 

across  the  river  called  to  his  oxen,  demurely. 

The  sound  came  faintly  to  them.  **  He  loves  it,"  said   Morely,   em- 

**  What  was  the  young  lady's  name?"  phatically.      And    then    he    (i-opped 

Morely  asked,    indifferently.     There  back  into  their  own  language.      "I 

was  not  the  flicker  of  understanding  am  ignorant  of  the  customs  herea- 

or  of  any  emotion  whatever  in  his  face,  bouts,"  he    said.     **Is    one  allowed 

The  little  peasant  sat  up  also  and  to  give  a  chaste  salute  to  a  rustic 

considered    him.       Was   it  possible?  maiden?" 

.     .     .     She  grew  crimson.  She  sprang  up  and  backed  against 

"What  was  the  young  lady's  name?"  the   tree,  but  he  was  on  his  feet  as 

he  repeated.  quickly  and  caught  both  her  hands  in 

Françoise  studied  the  pointed  toes  his    own.     A  soft  shower  of  cherry 

of  her  sabots  and  flushed  yet  more,  petals    came   drifting  around  them, 

^^  S* appelait  Annette^*'  she  answered,  and  the  bird  in  the  apple  tree  sang 

sulkily.  wildly. 

**  That  was  a  very  pretty  name,"  he  The  peasant  girl  hung  her  head 

said,  critically.     **  I  can't  see  myself  **  It's  largely  a  personal  matter,"  she 

why  she  should  have  changed  it  to  whispered.     **You  never  can  tell  till 

Françoise.     Can  you?"  you  try." 

EMBARRASSING 

DEAR,  we  do  not  meet  as  strangers. 
Many  thousand  years. 
Fraught  with  pleasures  and  with  dangers, 

Hopes  and  smiles  and  tears, 
Draw  us  to  a  sweet  communion, 

Bear  us  bliss  untold, 
Whisper  of  a  mystic  union 
Ere  the  world  was  old. 

As  a  rude  yet  wondrous  being, 

In  the  Age  of  Stone 
First  I  saw  you — with  the  seeing 

Lived  for  you  alone. 
Death  denied  us.     Other  races 

Overspread  the  land. 
New-bom  'mid  the  alien  faces 

Still  I  sought  your  hand. 

Now  behold  a  fresh  creation. 

As  of  old,  you  seem 
Like  the  longed-for  consummation 

Of  a  tender  dream. 
But  well  surely  have  to  fix  up 

Some  more  certain  plan, 
For  here's  quite  an  awkward  mix-up 

With  another  man  !  Edwin  L.  Sabin. 
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^  F  you  really  want  a  good  maid, 
you  can  have  mine.  She  is 
leaving  me  because,  she  said, 
she  could  not  stand  the  precedence. 
She  used  to  live  with  a  duchess,  and 
I  am  only  the  wife  of  a  baronet.  So, 
you  see,  she  has  to  walk  in  the  serv- 
ants* hall  almost  last,  instead  of 
being  first  and  addressed  as  *the 
Duchess.'  Poor  thing!  it  has  made 
her  really  ill!  I  quite  understand 
her  feelings,  and  hate  to  lose  her. 
She  wouldn't  mind,  perhaps,  if  she 
were  living  with  an  American.  You 
see,  no  Americans  have  really  any 
position,  and  so,  as  long  as  you  are 
fashionable  and  known  to  be  a  rich 
young  widow,  there  is  a  certain  dig- 
nity about  the  place  she  might  like. 
I  will  ask  her." 

Mrs.  Lewis  opiened  her  clear,  Yan- 
kee eyes  and  looked  at  Lady  Bromley 
questioningly,  to  see  if  she  should 
feel  insulted  by  her  ladyship's  patron- 
izing manner  and  remarks,  but  the 
pretty,  practical  face,  quite  kind  and 
utterly  devoid  of  any  humor,  reas- 
sured her,  and  she  dropped  her  eyes 
to  count  her  rings  again,  saying,  in 
her  high,  plaintive  voice  : 

"Thank  you  very  much,  and  if 
your  maid  thinks  me  good  enough  to 
live  with,  send  her  to  my  room  this 
afternoon,  just  before  dinner.  Ex- 
plain that  I  want  to  take  her  to  Amer- 
ica, and  that  the  servants  eat  together 
there.  You  may  add  that  I  don't 
want  her  to  turn  up  her  nose  at  me. 
Of  course,  we  pay  twice  the  wages." 

Lady  Bromley  nodded. 

**Iwill  warn  her  of  every  horror 
she  may  have  to  put  up  with.  I  have 
heard  so  much  of  America  I  feel  quite 
as  if  I  had  been  there.     She  is  a  little 


airy,  and  inclined  to  overdress.  Eng- 
lish maids  are  getting  impossible. 
You  must  be  firm.  Anything  you 
don't  like  in  her,  say  it  isn't  good  form 
for  smaît  servants  in  America,  and  she 
will  be  docile  as  a  lamb.  She  will  be 
delighted  to  have  a  rich  mistress. 
The  Duchess  had  nothing  but  beauty, 
poor  thing!  and,  indeed,  I  have  noth- 
ing— we  often  travel  third-class  when 
we're  alone — and  she  hates  economy. 
She  does  the  hair  well,  and  can  make 
you  up  if  you  are  too  tired  to  do  it 
yourself — ^but  I  forgot;  you  don't  have 
a  fringe,  and  your  skin  is  all  right." 

She  looked  at  Mrs.  Lewis's  small 
white  face,  with  its  pert  outlines  and 
high,  well-shaped  forehead,  and  won- 
dered why  everyone  liked  to  look  at  a 
woman  that  really  had  no  pretense  to 
looks.  Yet  there  was  something  that 
caught  one's  imagination  in  the  face  ; 
perhaps  it  was  a  resemblance  to  the 
head  at  the  Louvre,  **  L'Inconnue," 
that  for  ages  has  stopped  the  passers- 
by  ;  or  was  it  a  dream  in  the  motions 
of  the  slim,  small  figure,  like  a  child's 
in  its  vitality? 

Lady  Bromley  had  met  her  at  this 
house  party  of  her  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Rife,  and  had  felt  drawn  to  the 
little  figure  in  her  clinging  black 
draperies  from  the  time  she  saw  her 
step  out  of  the  railway  carriage.  She 
was  not  aggressive,  like  some  Amen- 
cans,  and  had  not  been  shopworn  by 
London  society.  She  seemed  to  slip 
into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  a  few 
people  and  stay  there,  full  of  grati- 
tude and  sympathy. 

Nobody  knew  much  about  her  ex- 
cept that  she  was  a  rich  young  widow 
from  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  con- 
spicuous by  being  extremely  fond  of 
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her  husband,  and  who  was  deter- 
mined not  to  marry  again.  Where- 
fore, all  the  young  men  felt  safe  in 
talking  to  her,  and  were  not  afraid  of 
being  trapped  into  matrimony  una- 
wares. 

Lady  Bromley  had  taken  her  under 
her  wing.  She  liked  her,  and  it  was 
her  golden  rule  to  be  kind  to  those 
with  money. 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  clever  enough  not 
to  talk  much  to  any  one  man,  and 
devoted  her  energies  to  making  the 
women  like  her.  Every  face  was 
strange  to  her  except  her  host's,  who 
was  an  old  friend  of  her  husband 
and  had  stayed  with  them  on  Long 
Island  in  the  early  days  of  her  mar- 
riage. He  had  met  her  by  chance 
one  morning  walking  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  had  insisted  on  her  coming  to  his 
country  place  on  the  Thames  to  spend 
the  following  Sunday. 

This  was  her  first  visit  to  an  Eng- 
lish  country  house,  her  first  view  of 
the  Thames  and  Windsor,  and  here 
she  knew  her  first  experience  in  a 
punt  and  of  drifting  under  the  wil- 
lows, through  the  rushes  and  past  the 
swans,  that  seemed  to  know  and  re- 
sent every  strange  face  ;  and  all  these 
first  sensations  were  great  events  in 
Nancy  Lewis's  young  and  rather  un- 
eventful life. 

Lady  Bromley  had  come  without 
her  ûusband  to  Willowleigh,  and 
several  husbands  had  come  without 
their  wives.  In  addition,  two  or  three 
young  bachelors  with  prospects, 
who  had  escaped  designing  mammas 
up  to  the  age  of  nearly  thirty — a 
greater  feat  than  to  escape  bullets  in 
Africa — and  two  or  three  middle-aged 
Jeunes  filles  made  up  the  party. 

One  of  the  bachelors  gloried  in  the 
name  of  Lord  Tully  O'Toole,  which 
delighted  Nancy  ;  only  she  made  the 
mistake  of  saying  to  him  that  his  was 
the  only  name  she  had  ever  heard 
that  would  tempt  her  to  change  her 
own.  He  looked  so  worried  and 
frightened  that  she  felt  obliged  to  tell 
him  that  she  meant  never  to  marry 
again,  and  least  of  all  in  England, 
whereupon  they  became  ver}^  friendly, 
and  he  confided  to  h^r  that  sl^ç  vr«.S 


the  most  delightful  American  he  had 
ever  met. 

**  Why,  my  dear  lady,"  he  said,  en- 
thusiastically, **you  have  no  end  of 
charms,  and  if  you  were  to  attempt  a 
refined  way  of  speaking  you  would  be 
quite  different,  and  lose  all  your  fas- 
cination." 

Nancy  opened  her  questioning  eyes 
again;  then  they  both  laughed  and 
were  at  once  good  friends. 

When  she  went  to  her  room  that 
night  Nancy  thought  over  her  two 
days*  experience,  and  indulged  in  a 
kind  of  mental  digestion  before  she 
went  to  sleep. 

"What  a  strange  people  these  are 
that  speak  our  language,"  she  said  to 
herself,  as  she  sat  before  the  mirror 
in  her  low-necked  batiste  nightdress. 
*' We  interest  them,  but  they  aren't 
fond  of  us,  and  really  don't  think  us 
as  good  as  they  are." 

There  were  at  least  two  women  in 
the  house  more  attractive  than  Lady 
Bromley.  And  there  was  a  man 
with  the  charm  of  indifference.  Mr. 
Heath  was  the  only  man  who  had 
seemed  not  to  know  she  was  there. 
He  stepped  on  her  foot  going  to  play 
bridge,  and  looked  so  sorry  when  he 
said  he  was  sorry  that  one  felt  re- 
morse would  keep  him  awake  half  the 
night.  But  she  realized  it  was  only 
manner — ^that  maddening  hypocrisy 
of  the  indifferent  which  they  know 
how  to  employ  so  effectively. 

She  found  herself  making  excuses 
for  Comwallis  Heath.  He  was  very 
busy  in  politics,  and  people  said  he 
would  be  Prime  Minister — ^they  said 
that  of  every  man  who  didn't  care 
about  women,  though.  He  was  ab- 
sent-minded because  he  had  a  cold  in 
the  head.  Incidentally,  he  used  the 
most  hideous  large  silk  handker- 
chiefs she  had  ever  seen.  No  one  ex- 
cept common  day-laborers  would  use 
such  handkerchiefs  in  America.  But 
they  must  have  their  merits — so  many 
Englishmen  use  them. 

She  thought  of  him  for  a  long  time, 
and  drew  with  her  finger  the  outlines 
of  his  profile  in  the  dust  of  her  mir- 
ror— the  long,  British  upper  lip.  the 
drooping  eyes,  like  those  of  a  faith- 
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ful  big  dog,  the  set,  square  jaw.  And 
then  she  thought  of  the  large,  loose- 
jointed  figure  that  always  dropped 
into  the  most  comfortable  chair  in 
the  room,  and  appeared  as  if  noth- 
ing short  of  a  boathook  could  get 
it  out. 

What  was  the  fascination  of  this 
man,  who  had  only  said  to  her  **  So 
sorry  !  "  for  hurting  her  foot  ?  She  knew 
that  he  would  not  even  recognize  her 
in  the  street  the  next  week.  She 
stretched  and  yawned,  and  jumped 
into  bed  to  dream  she  was  in  a  punt 
with  Comwallis  Heath,  and  that  he 
forgot  she  was  there  and  upset  her  to 
take  a  swim;  and  she  called  and 
called,  but  he  only  swam  on,  saying, 
**  How  delightful  the  water  is,  and 
how  good  for  a  man  to  swim!"  She 
awoke  in  despair  as  her  maid  knocked 
at  the  door  with  her  tea. 

Different  people  took  different 
trains,  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  was 
afraid  of  being  thought  too  clinging, 
got  into  a  railway  carriage  alone  and 
settled  herself  behind  a  large  news- 
paper, wondering  who  would  follow 
her.  A  man  did,  and  shut  the  door 
behind  him.  She  did  not  look  up 
until  the  train  had  started.  Mr. 
Heath's  eyes  met  hers.  No  expres- 
sion came  into  his  face  when  he 
looked  at  her.     He  merely  said: 

**How  nice  that  we  are  alone,  for 
we  both  want  to  read!  I  know  we 
are  congenial;  I  feel  it." 

She  smiled,  and  taking  up  her 
paper,  read  it  upside  down,  with  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  that  the  ordinary 
way  of  reading  a  paper  could  never 
have  given  her.  She  was  awfully 
afraid  he  would  see  she  looked 
pleased,  and  of  course  he  did  see. 
She  did  not  speak  or  move.  After 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  he  said  to  her 
suddenly  : 

•*  I  have  an  odd  feeling  about  this 
train.  I  have  a  feeling  about  most 
things,  but  this  is  strange.  Do  you 
feel  nervous?" 

**  Notât  all,"  she  answered;  "not 
a  bit.  These  English  papers  are  such 
a  mental  strain  that  one  hasn't  time 
to  get  nervous.       In  the    American 


papers,  after  a  little  serious  reading, 
one  lubricates  one's  mind  with  a  mur- 
der, a  divorce  case  or  social  gossip, 
but  here,  Africa,  China,  Russia " 

The  rest  was  not  heard.  There 
was  a  deafening  crash.  She  cowered 
nearer  to  him,  fell,  and  forgot  her 
pain.  She  remembered  nothing  until 
she  found  herself  stretched  on  a  sofa 
in  a  country  inn,  with  Mr.  Heath 
looking  out  of  a  window  near  her. 
She  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not. 
She  held  out  one  hand  ;  he  seemed  to 
feel  the  movement,  and  turned  toward 
her. 

**You  are  too  ill  to  go  farther. 
Your  maid  is  hurt  and  many  other 
people.  You  must  stay  here  for  a  day 
or  two.  All  the  injured  have  been 
moved  here.  I  will  stay  with  you  till 
evening,  and  will  come  to  fetch  you 
myself  to  London  to-morrow.  Poor 
little  woman  !     Is  your  back  bad?" 

"No;  only  I  can't  move."  Nancy 
smiled  feebly.  *'What  happened? 
Do  tell  me." 

**We  shall  read  all  about  it  to- 
morrow in  the  papers,"  he  answered. 
**  Don't  let's  talk  about  it  now.  Fate 
seems  to  have  thrown  us  together 
rather  roughly,  and  we  must  talk  of 
more  interesting  things.  You  have 
been  half-dead  for  several  hours. 
The  Spring  days  are  getting  long, 
aren't  they?  Let  us  have  a  cup  of  tea. 
I  will  go  to  see  about  it." 

In  a  few  moments  he  returned. 

**  The  proprietor  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  you  are  my  wife,  so  I 
registered  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Jones.  My  nerves  are  badly  shaken, 
too,  and  I  have  taken  the  next  room. 
We  can  spend  a  quiet  evening  here. 
I  don't  like  to  leave  you  this  way.  I 
have  sent  to  see  if  any  of  your  lug- 
gage can  be  found.  I  saw  your  full 
name  on  it,  and  was  amused.  The 
name  will  prove  useful  now  in  find- 
ing it.  The  housemaid  can  un- 
dress you.  If  they  think  we  are  mar- 
ried it  will  make  less  talk  and  be 
better  in  everyway.  Nobody  knows 
you  here,  so  nobody  will  be  worried 
about  you,  except  me.  " 

Nancy  smiled  again — a  charming, 
grateful  smile — and  he  smiled  back  at 
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her — the  first  real  smile  she  had  seen 
on  his  face. 

He  did  not  speak  again  until  the 
tea  came.  She  couldn't  sit  up,  so  he 
held  the  cup  for  her.  Then  the  doctor 
came  to  see  **  Mrs.  Peter  Jones,"  and 
said,  in  a  sympathetic  undertone  : 

**  These  accidents  on  bridal  trips 
are  particularly  dangerous.  " 

Nancy  heard,  but  pretended  not  to 
hear.  Mr.  Heath  did  not  change  ex- 
pression. He  was  glad  to  learn,  he 
said,  that  her  injuries  were  not 
serious. 

After  the  doctor  left,  the  two  sat  in 
silence  for  some  time.  Mr.  Heath 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

**  Mrs.  Lewis,  this  is  rather  an  un- 
conventional affair.  Tell  me,  have  I 
done  as  you  wish,  or  shall  I  go  to 
London  and  leave  you  here  alone?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  his  eyebrows 
raised  slightly.  She  turned  her  head 
so  that  she  might  see  his  face  better 
and  answer  him  with  her  smile. 
Could  anyone  question  anything  he 
did,  she  wondered.  There  was  a 
self-assurance  about  him  that  would 
carry  conviction  under  any  circum- 
stances. He  had  planned  and  ar- 
ranged, and  everything  must  be 
right.  She  could  not  think  much, 
but  she  felt  she  was  happy  and  that 
he  would  take  care  of  her.  After 
the  smile  had  left  her  face  she  still 
looked  at  him.  His  presence  seemed 
to  give  her  strength.  He  asked  if  he 
might  smoke  some  cigarettes,  and 
had  a  lamp  brought  in.  Then  they 
began  to  talk — in  the  British  style  of 
"questions." 

**  You  like  it  here,  of  course?  You 
would  like  to  live  here,  wouldn't 
you?" 

**  No,"  she  said,  quickly.  **  I  think 
Americans  are  happier  living  in  their 
own  country,  unless  they  are  married 
in  England.  I  would  like  to  come 
over  every  year  for  a  short  time.  It 
is  all  strangely  attractive  to  me, 
though  I  have  no  desire  to  go  out 
much.  I  think  you  Englishmen  are 
easier  to  talk  to  alone,  you  know.  " 

**  We  are  always  simple,"  he  said. 
**  You  Americans  talk  more,  and  you 
always  think  we  don't  feel  because 


we  can't  express  our  feelings,  or 
don't  want  to,  but  we  notice  every- 
thing, and  study  everything,  but 
don't  talk  about  it." 

A  long  pause  followed.  He  turned 
his  face  away  toward  the  window,  and 
said,  in  a  lower  tone  : 

*'I  think  we  are  less  conventional 
than  Americans  are.  We  care  less 
what  people  think,  unless  we  are  fond 
of  them,  and  act  more  from  our  im- 
pulses. We  are  selfish  and  self-indul- 
gent. You  and  I  are  drifting*  into 
talking  more  or  less  intimately, 
.  .  .  ships  that  pass  in  the  night, 
that  salute,  and  may  never  cross 
again.  •  .  .  But  you  will  remem- 
ber the  signal,  and  I  shall,  for  we  have 
known  it  in  our  dreams  before.  " 

She  could  not  quite  understand 
him,  but  did  not  like  to  say  so,  and 
simply  waited  for  him  to  speak  again. 
The  strange  strength  of  his  voice  was 
affecting  her  whole  being.  There 
was  something  so  unconscious  and 
casual,  yet  so  earnest,  about  him. 

**My  dear  lady,  you  think  me  a 
prig,  but  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to 
feel  the  future  and  the  present  as 
much  as  I  do — as  I  did  the  coming 
accident — as  I  did  our  meeting." 

He  stopped  to  light  another  cigar- 
ette and  draw  his  chair  closer  to  her 
before  continuing. 

**  When  a  man  of  my  temperament 
has  lived  to  be  forty,  he  is  no  longer 
his  own  master.  You  are  still  a  child, 
though  nearly  thirty,  I  should  say. 
You  have  cut  your  teeth,  married, 
and  been  robbed  of  a  natural  pro- 
tector by  the  Master,  but  you  have 
no  more  lived  than  the  stable  across 
the  street,  which  has  been  built, 
used,  and  had  one  coat  of  paint  to 
preserve  the  timber.  You  have  been 
built,  used  and  preserved." 

Another  long  silence  ensued,  and 
then  he  said: 

*'We  have  talked  enough.  I  vrill 
read  aloud  to  you  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  then  you  must  go  to  bed." 

He  did  not  ask  her  if  she  would 
like  to  be  read  to,  but  took  Tenny- 
son's poems  from  the  small  shelf  of 
books  in  the  room,  and  sitting-  under 
the  bad  light,  read  her  about  the  sor- 
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rows  of  the  immortal  Guinevere, 
selecting  the  parts  he  liked  best. 
When  he  closed  the  book  Nancy  said, 
softly: 

"  Don't  you  think  King  Arthur  was 
a  little  hard  on  her?" 

He  did  not  answer,  but  got  up  and 
looked  at  her  as  if  he  were  thinking 
of  something  else. 

**  Good-night,"  he  said,  shortly. 
**  I  will  see  how  you  are  in  the  morn- 
ing and  if  you  can  go  to  London." 

**  Good-night,"  she  said,  gratefully. 

The  room  seemed  very  empty  after 
he  had  gone,  and  when  the  house- 
maid came  in  to  help  her  get  to  bed, 
she  realized  that  her  head  and  back 
pained  her  considerably.  She  got 
into  bed  with  difficulty,  and  pulled 
the  sheet  up  over  her  head  to  say  her 
prayers.  Thus  covered  she  felt  less 
lonely. 

The  next  afternoon  they  went  to 
London.  The  journey  was  a  great 
tax  on  her  strength,  and  Mr.  Heath 
went  in  search  of  Lady  Bromley's 
maid,  to  see  if  she  could  come  sooner 
than  at  first  intended. 

The  days  that  followed  were  tedious 
and  long.  London  in  April  is  not 
particularly  cheerful.  Mrs.  Lewis's 
few  friends  sent  her  messages  of  sym- 
-pathy  and  Lady  Bromley  and  Lord 
Rife  came  to  see  her,  as  she  lay 
stretched  out  on  a  divan.  Mr.  Heath 
came  late  every  afternoon  for  ten 
minutes,  before  dining,  to  ask  how  she 
was  and  see  how  she  looked.  He  de- 
cided she  looked  attractive,  and  that 
most  women  are  nicer  as  invalids  than 
well. 

She  had  been  laid  up  for  over  a 
week  after  the  accident.  The  last 
day  she  was  sitting  up  in  a  chair  and 
told  him  she  was  going  to  drive  the 
next  day;  also,  that  she  was  going  to 
a  house  party  of  Lady  Bromley's  the 
following  week. 

**  Perhaps  you  are  going?"  she  asked. 

**No,"  he  answered.  "I  am  very 
busy  at  the  House  now,  and  I  seldom 
visit  anywhere.  I  usually  go  to  my 
own  place  for  Sundays.  You  will 
come  there,  perhaps,  the  next  week 
after?  Lady  Bromley  is  a  kind,  nice 
woman,  but  I  don't  care  for  most  of 


her  friends;  in  fact,  I  don't  care  much 
for  anyone's  selection  of  friends,  and 
like  to  make  my  own,  and  keep  them 
a  great  deal  about  me.  I  want  you 
to  meet  a  great  friend  of  mine.  Lady 
O'Brien.  She  has  asked  me  to  ar- 
range it.  I  have  known  her  for  years, 
and  she  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  me  in  my  career — o,  fact  I  can 
never  forget." 

Nancy  felt  at  once  that  she  should 
hate  Lady  O'Brien,  but  said,  sweetly: 

**The  name  is  not  French." 

He  laughed.  **Not  exactly.  She 
is  very  Irish,  and  talks  with  a  bit  of  a 
brogue.  She  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
women  in  England,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful— or,  rather,  was.  She 
is  a  bit  older  than  I  am,  and  has  lost 
her  first  bloom,  but  ten  years  ago — 
ah,  she  was  lovely  then!  I  shall 
never  forget  the  first  time  I  saw  her, 
riding  on  an  Irish  car  in  a  purple 
homespun,  with  a  knot  of  black  vel- 
vet in  her  red-gold  hàir.  She  had 
the  kind  of  face  that  made  one  think 
any  nose  without  freckles  was  a  fail- 
ure, like  steak  without  salt.  I  don't 
think  she  would  like  my  comparing 
her  nose  to  a  steak,  but  I  am  not  a 
poet.  You,  I  am  sure,  follow  my 
meaning.  " 

**  Yes,"  answered  Nancy,  dreamily, 
thinking  herself  a  fool  to  have  worn 
veils  in  the  sun  when  in  America. 
She  might  have  had  freckles,  too,  if 
she  had  but  known  what  power  they 
have  over  some  people. 

**  Now  that  you  are  well,  I  suppose 
I  shall  not  see  you  as  much,"  he  said, 
half-regretfuUy. 

She  was  too  proud  to  say  anything 
but  **  I  suppose  not." 

**And  you  will  come  to  stay  with 
me,  Sunday  after  next?" 

**Yes;  but  I  am  sorry  you  aren't 
coming  to  Bromnest  this  Sunday." 

*'  It  is  nice  of  you  to  say  so,  but  I 
rather  feel  I  should  be  bored.  I  am 
not  a  society  man.     Good-bye." 


II 


So  Nancy  got  well  în  spite  of  the 
rains  and  seeing  little  of  Mr.  Heath. 
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She  rode  in  the  mornings  and  studied. 
Lady  Bromley  took  her  to  a  few  con- 
certs, as  they  were  both  fond  of  music, 
and  on  the  days  she  spent  alone  she 
was  quite  contented.  She  had  left 
America  to  be  away  from  people,  and 
a  quiet  life  was  what  she  desired.  The 
loneliness  in  a  strange  land  does  not 
compare  to  the  loneliness  felt  in 
familiar  surroundings  when  we  miss 
those  we  most  care  for,  and  the  com- 
panion of  her  childhood,  whom  she  had 
married  and  with  whom  she  had  lived 
happily  for  five  years,  she  missed  more 
from  habit  than  from  any  violent 
emotion.  She  felt  a  strange  new  af- 
fection that  almost  frightened  her. 
She  could  not  understand  it.  It  did 
not  mean  that  she  loved  Dick's  mem- 
ory less — ^in  fact,  she  wished  Dick 
were  there,  that  she  might  talk  of  Mr. 
Heath  to  him.  How  Dick  would  have 
liked  him  !  Dick  always  liked  the  type 
of  man  that  attracted  her,  and  they 
always  talked  over  things  and  people 
together  with  the  frankness  of  two 
simple,  congenial  natures  that  have 
nothing  to  hide — ^the  frankness  that  is 
the  root  of  many  happy  marriages, 
unless,  perchance,  stronger  emotions 
sweep  husband  or  wife  out  to  sea;  but 
Dick  had  died  before  anything  of  that 
kind  happened  to  either  of  them,  and 
Nancy  mourned  him  deeply  for  a  year, 
and  still  missed  his  protection  and 
sympathy. 

Her  understanding  of  the  male 
nature  was  limited,  and  her  likes 
and  dislikes  were  strong  and  spon- 
taneous. 

She  wondered  whether  Mr.  Heath 
liked  her  or  not.  If  he  did,  he  be- 
trayed the  fact  very  little;  and  if  he 
didn't,  why  did  he  watch  her  so  and 
take  care  of  her  when  she  was  help- 
less, as  if  she  were  a  little  child?  Yet 
now  she  saw  scarcely  anything  of 
him. 

One  afternoon  he  brought  Lord 
Tuliy  O'Toole  to  see  her,  and  one 
?r?i  V  .  ^®  ^^^®  ^  dinner  for  her  at 
Willis  s,  where  six  of  them  partook  of 
viands  that  cost  twice  what  they  were 
worth,  and  listened  to  indifferent 
music. 

Mr.  Heath  seemed  to  know  every- 


one dining  there,  and  the  headwaiter, 
with  a  beamish  bow,  bustled  up  to 
ask  after  his  health,  observing  that  he 
had  not  been  there  lately,  and  that 
his  speech  of  the  week  before  had 
been  **a  noble  effort." 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kew, 
Lady  O'Brien  and  Lord  Rife  made 
up  the  party.  The  Duchess  was  shy 
and  quiet,  and  watched  Nancy  with 
interest,  giving  her  an  encouraging 
smile  when  their  eyes  met  ;  but  Nancy 
talked  little  to  anyone  except  Mr. 
Heath.  Poor  Nancy  understood  so 
little  of  politics,  and  was  ashamed  to 
ask  questions  showing  how  ignorant 
she  really  was.  Lady  O'Brien  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  Mr.  Heath  and  talked 
and  listened  with  that  intensity  which 
is  such  a  charm  of  the  Irish.  She 
talked  across  to  the  Duchess  about 
their  mutual  interest  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Ireland. 
How  much  these  women  did  for  their 
people,  how  much  they  knew,  and 
what  executive  ability  they  possessed! 
Nancy  made  mental  resolutions  to  go 
back  to  Long  Island  and  do  something 
to  stir  up  the  country  people  there. 
She  felt  smaller  and  humbler  the 
more  she  listened. 

Soon  the  little  Duke  distracted  her. 
He  had  a  great  weakness  for  Ameri- 
cans, he  said,  and  had  the  tact  to  in- 
troduce topics  on  which  he  felt  she 
might  be  more  at  home.  They  got  on 
beautifully,  and  she  felt  her  spirits 
rising  again. 

When  dinner  was  nearly  ended  he 
asked: 

"  Have  you  ever  met  Lady  O'Brien 
before?" 

**  No,"  said  Nancy;  "I  have  heard 
of  her.  She  is  very  clever  and  fas- 
cinating, isn't  she?" 

"Well,  she  has  never  tried  to  fas- 
cinate me.  I  personally  don't  care 
for  women  too  clever;  she  is  so 
bright  she  tires  me.  I  like  a  woman 
to  make  me  feel  clever,  and  no 
very  clever  woman  really  could." 
His  eyes  twinkled  a  sidelong  glance 
at  Nancy,  and  he  continued: 

**  I  like  her.  She  is  a  neighbor  of 
ours  in  the  country,  and  does  a  great 
deal  for  the  people,  carrying  on  end- 
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less  flirtations  at  the  same  time.  She 
is  a  wonder.  Of  course,  you  know 
Comwallis  Heath  has  been  in  love 
with  her  for  years.  She  did  him  good 
for  a  while,  but  now  I  think  he  has 
outgrown  her,  and  wishes  he  were 
free  ;  yet  he  is  too  loyal  to  give  her 
up,  and  she  would  not  let  him  share 
her  with  anyone.  I  have  known  him 
since  he  was  a  little  boy.  He  cares 
nothing  for  society,  and  is  very  am- 
bitious. She  made  a  set  for  him  over 
ten  years  ago,  throwing  all  her  influ- 
ence to  his  policies,  and  got  a  great 
hold  on  him  in  every  way.  He 
scarcely  speaks  to  another  woman. 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  of  his  asking 
you  to-night.  I  heard  he  had  been 
attracted  toward  you  a  good  deal,  and 
so,  I  suppose,  she  insisted  on  meeting 
you." 

Nancy  felt  the  blood  coming  into 
her  face.  She  looked  over  at  Lady 
O'Brien  and  considered  her  critically. 
Her  blue  eyes  looked  a  trifle  washed 
out;  the  fire  and  passion  still  re- 
mained in  them,  but  the  poetry  and 
finer  sentiment  of  youth  had  all  gone. 
Her  figure  was  too  full,  but  had  good 
lines,  and  showed  to  advantage  in 
the  twinkling  black  gown  she  wore. 
Her  nose  was  short  and  straight,  and 
the  famous  freckles  were  only  half- 
seen  through  the  powder  she  used 
lavishly.  Her  mouth  was  distinctly 
coarse,  but  humorous,  and  her  hands 
were  red  and  bony.  Nancy  delighted 
in  the  fact,  for  her  own  little  hands 
were  her  great  pride  and  beauty. 

She  turned  to  the  Duke. 

**  Has  he  ever  wanted  to  marry,  do 
yon  think — Mr.  Heath,  I  mean?" 

**I  think  not;  but  a  man  always 
begins  to  fret  and  worry  when  he  feels 
he  is  closely  watched  and  held  on  to — 
and  then  the  woman  ceases  to  charm 
him.  One  sees  so  much  of  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  Comwallis  Heath  knows 
that,  were  he  to  be  attentive  to  an- 
other woman.  Lady  O'Brien  would 
probably  make  the  woman  suffer  for 
it.  Besides,  I  think  he  is  the  most 
loyal  of  men  and  the  most  indifferent. 
I  fear  I  have  said  too  much,  anjrway. 
As  he  is  more  or  less  of  a  stranger  to 
yon,  all  this  can't  interest  you  very 


much.  To  all  of  us  he  is  a  public 
character,  and  he  interests  all  English 
people  who  know  him  at  all.  He  has 
wonderful  physical  fascinations.  " 

**  Indeed,  he  interests  me  very 
much.  Before  I  met  him  I  liked  his 
face  ;  and  he  has  been  very  kind  to 
me.  I  think  him  the  loveliest  man  I 
ever  met.  " 

The  Duke  laughed.  **You  are 
quite  delightful.  What  a  Yankee 
expression  that  is!  I  see  Lord  Rife 
longing  to  talk  to  you,  and  I  must 
not  be  selfish." 

As  they  said  good-night  after  the 
play  Lady  O'Brien  came  up  to  Nancy 
and  asked  her  to  lunch  with  her 
the  next  day.  Nancy  unconsciously 
looked  up  at  Mr.  Heath  and  accepted. 
Lady  O'Brien  saw  the  look  and  un- 
derstood it. 

The  luncheon  at  Lady  O'Brien's  was 
very  interesting.  There  were  present 
several  ladies  of  title,  two  young 
M.  P.'s  and  Lord  Tully  O'Toole. 
Nobody  paid  much  attention  to  Nancy. 
The  women  were  gracious,  and  then 
forgot  her;  but  she  listened  and  ab- 
sorbed a  great  deal,  while  she  felt  very 
dull  beside  these  women  of  the  world, 
with  their  power  and  ambitions. 

Lady  O'Brien  asked  Nancy  to  wait 
and  drive  with  her  after  the  others 
had  gone.  She  was  very  affable,  and 
told  Nancy  she  was  always  at  home 
at  lunch  time,  and  to  drop  in  when- 
ever she  liked. 

**I  have  heard  Comwallis  Heath 
speak  of  you  so  often,  and  want  to 
know  all  of  his  friends.  He  has  been 
a  friend  of  mine  for  years." 

Then  they  talked  of  many  things, 
and  Nancy  said  she  should  not  stay 
much  longer  in  London  ;  that  she  was 
going  to  the  country,  she  thought,  or 
Germany,  after  three  weeks.  They 
should  meet  again  at  Mr.  Heath's 
place  in  Kent. 

She  was  depressed  when  she  got 
home.  She  felt  small  and  insignifi- 
cant and  uninteresting,  and  wondered 
if  her  only  charm  was  a  physical  one, 
for  surely  men  liked  her,  and  yet 
she  could  not  talk  and  understand  like 
these  other  women. 

Lady  Bromley's  house  party  made 
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her  less  shy,  and  when  she  went  to 
Thrypoole  to  spend  Sunday  with  Mr. 
Heath  she  felt  quite  at  home.  Half 
of  the  guests  she  had  met  before,  and 
the  rest  she  felt  sure  she  should  like, 
from  looking  at  them.  Lady  O'Brien 
watched  her  as  a  cat  watches  a 
mouse  whenever  Mr.  Heath  came 
near  her.  This  was  seldom,  how- 
ever. 

The  day  had  been  too  hot  for  peo- 
ple to  feel  very  energetic.  After  din- 
ner the  party  played  bridge.  Nancy 
could  not  play,  but  watched  the  first 
night,  and  Sunday  night  two  or  three 
others  preferred  to  sit  out  and  talk 
rather  than  play.  Mr.  Heath  came  up 
to  her  and  asked  if  she  would  like  to  go 
into  the  conservatory  and  talk  to  him. 

She  rose  and  followed  him  without 
answering.  However,  they  did  not 
stop  in  the  conservatory,  but  walked 
on  slowly  down  the  gravel  path  into 
the  dark  shelter  of  the  pine  woods. 

They  walked  in  silence,  the  leaves 
murmuring  gently  above  them.  Nancy 
felt  troubled,  and  wished  she  had  not 
come  out.  She  looked  up  when  she 
felt  him  looking  at  her. 

**  Let  us  sit  down  on  this  old  wooden 
bench — ^it  is  my  favorite  place  here  in 
the  garden,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand 
as  he  spoke  to  draw  her  down  beside 
him. 

She  withdrew  it  quickly,  as  soon  as 
they  were  seated,  as  if  the  touch  hurt 
her.  He  watched  her  pale,  upturned 
face  with  the  weird  wood  shadows 
trembling  across  it,  and  said,  very 
softly: 

"I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  have 
never  told  a  woman  before.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  I  love  you.  I  think 
you  know  it  already,  and  I  think  I 
know  you  will  say  yes  when  I  ask  you 
to  give  yourself  to  me  as  my  wife. 
Nancy,  answer  me.  " 

He  did  not  attempt  to  touch  her 
again,  but  she  felt  his  whole  being 
tremble.  She  could  not  speak,  but 
with  a  sudden  impulse  on  the  part  of 
both,  they  leaned  toward  each  other, 
and  she  threw  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  and  their  lips  met.  Thus  she 
answered  him.  Then,  in  a  moment, 
she  drew  away. 


•*How  did  you  know  I  cared  for 
you?"  she  asked.  *'I  had  not  even 
told  myself." 

He  laughed.  ^*  Had  you  told  your- 
self, you  would  not  have  acknowl- 
edged to  yourself  that  you  told  the 
truth.  You  are  so  proud.  I  knew 
you  through  and  through  after  three 
days.  Then  I  had  to  question  myself 
and  make  up  my  mind  if  I  wanted  to 
marry.  I  knew  I  wanted  to  many, 
but  I  had  to  decide  if  it  was  best 
You  know  I  am  very  outspoken." 

Just  then  footsteps  were  heard. 
Lady  O'Brien  and  Lord  Tully  O'Toole 
appeared  and  joined  them,  and  some- 
how, as  they  all  started  back,  Nancy 
found  herself  walking  with  Lord 
OToole,  and  Lady  O'Brien  and  Mr. 
Heath  were  almost  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness behind.  His  lordship  turned  to 
look  back  at  them  once,  and  laugh- 
ingly said  : 

**  Glad  I'm  not  in  his  shoes!  He's 
catching  it.  She  never  lets  anything 
fly  after  she  has  once  clipped  its 
wings.  " 

**  Is  she  in  love  with  him?"  Nancy 
asked. 

*'  Yes.  I  think  he  is  the  only  man 
she  has  cared  for.  Of  course,  she  has 
had  scores  of  affairs,  and  been  proud 
of  them,  but  he  was  a  big  fish  to 
land.  She  never  got  him  very  tight, 
and  has  always  been  uneasy  about 
him." 

**Was  he  in  love  with  her?"  she 
asked,  faintly. 

•*  Not  a  bit.  He  was  flattered,  and 
he  is  grateful  for  all  she  has  been  to 
him,  and  all  she  has  done  for  him, 
which  is  much,  but  I  doubt  if  he  ever 
even  pretended  to  care  for  her." 

**Of  course,  he  wouldn't  pretend 
anything  he  didn't  feel,"  Nancy  said, 
proudly. 

'*  No,  I  don't  think  he  would.  He 
is  very  true.  I  have  never  known  of 
his  doing  a  thing  that  wasn't  true  and 
straight." 

**  Would  Lady  O'Brien  feel  nn- 
happy  if  he  married,  do  you  think?" 

**Mad  is  a  better  word,  perhaps. 
You  see,  while  she  has  had  her  affair 
with  him  there  have  been  others,  and 
he  knows  it,  so  she  has  no  real  claim 
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on  him.  He  knows  that,  too.  But 
he  is  the  kind  of  man  who  would 
stand  by  a  woman  under  most  cir- 
cumstances. He  has  very  high  prin- 
ciples about  all  these  things — ab- 
surdly high,  really,  because  women 
take  advantage  of  one.  If  I  had 
those  ideas,  with  my  temperament,  I 
should  be — ^goodness  knows  where — 
in  an  awful  mess.  " 

He  spoke  very  feelingly.  Nancy 
sighed. 

"I  don't  understand  English  so- 
ciety," she  said. 

**No  Americans  do  that  are  attrac- 
tive. We  like  you  when  you  are  dif- 
ferent, not  when  tamed.  " 

She  laughed  and  reminded  him  of 
one  of  his  first  tactful  speeches  to 
her.  They  then  went  in  silence  to 
the  house. 

She  said  good-night  to  him,  and 
slipping  up  to  her  room,  sat  in  the 
window,  waiting  to  hear  the  footsteps 
of  the  others  come  up  the  path. 

Presently  she  put  on  her  dressing- 
gown  and  turned  out  the  lights.  Re- 
suming her  seat,  she  fell  to  dreaming 
of  the  future.  Would  that  be  her 
room,  she  wondered.  She  would 
begin  to  gjapple  politics  in  the  morn- 
ing. Would  he  find  her  very  dull? 
rioiw  could  she  ever  help  him  about 
anything — she  who  had  never  had  an 
ambition — and  if  he  wanted  to  be 
Viceroy  of  India  or  Prime  Minister, 
what  could  she  do?  Nothing  but  love 
him,  and  kiss  him  again  and  again. 

For  the  first  time  she  felt  herself  a 
woman. 

The  figures  at  last  approached. 
They  paused  a  moment  in  the  moon- 
light just  outside  the  conservatory. 
Then  Lady  O'Brien  came  into  the 
house.  He  remained  outside,  walk- 
ing slowly  up  and  down  the  path,  his 
head  bowed  and  his  hands  clasped  be- 
hind him. 

She  watched  him  and  longed  to  go 
to  him.  She  wondered  if  she  should 
ever  dare  to  touch  him  or  go  to  him 
unless  he  asked  her  to,  she  stood  so 
much  in  awe  of  him.  Most  people 
were  in  awe  of  him,  she  found. 

A  loud  knock  roused  her  from  her 
reverie.     Turning  up  the  lights,  she 


ran  over  and  opened  the  door,  to  find 
Lady  O'Brien  asking  to  come  and  talk 
to  her. 

**Of  course,**  said  Nancy,  drawing 
up  the  biggest  chair  for  her,  and 
placing  a  stool  near  it  for  herself. 
She  sat  hugging  her  knees  and  look- 
ing up  into  the  older  woman's  face, 
waiting  for  her  to  speak. 

**  Mrs.  Lewis,  I  have  come  to  you  in 
my  trouble,  as  I  think  one  woman  has 
a  right  to  go  to  another.  I  feel  you 
must  know  that  Comwallis  Heath 
has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for  years. 
All  the  world  has  known  it.  All  my 
friends  have  warned  me  of  the  awful 
end  I  now  see  at  hand.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  ambitions,  great  courage  and 
perseverance,  and  cold-blooded  as  a 
fish.  I  must  honestly  say  he  never 
pretended  to  be  in  love  with  me. 
Never  in  the  height  of  our  passion 
has  he  ever  pretended  to  feel  any- 
thing he  did  not,  but  he  cared  for  me 
as  much  as  he  could  care  for  any 
woman.  He  found  me  useful  to  him 
in  a  thousand  ways,  and  I  was  just  as 
ambitious  for  him  as  he  was  for  him- 
self. He  is  the  only  being  in  this 
world,  except  myself,  I  have  ever 
loved.  My  husband  I  married  very 
young;  he  was  an  invalid — a  most 
unpleasant  one — and  still  is.  I  never 
cared  much  for  my  six  children,  and 
never  pretended  to.  My  life  has  been 
more  useful  in  my  community  than 
the  lives  of  a  dozen  better  wom- 
en, who  do  nothing  for  their  fel- 
low creatures  but  breed.  I  have 
made  my  husband  proud  of  me  and 
as  happy  as  his  constitution  allows.  I 
have  done  no  end  for  the  industries 
of  Ireland,  and  to  help  my  men 
friends  in  their  careers,  particularly 
Comwallis  Heath,  for  whom  I  have 
done  more  than  an5'one,  who  is  all  I 
have  to  live  for,  and  whom  I  cannot, 
will  not,  lose.  I  love  him  as  only 
older  women  can  love;  I  appreciate 
him  as  only  a  woman  who  has  had 
other  lovers  knows  how  to  appreciate 
a  man '* 

'*  Don't  say  that!"  cried  Nancy; 
*'that  isn't  true— oh,  don't!" 

**  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  You 
can't  love  as  I  do.     A  man  may  love 
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a  woman  like  you  more  than  he  loves 
me,  but  you  can't  love  him  as  /do. 
You  are  only  a  child.  He  has  only 
just  come  into  your  life.  He  has 
been  all  my  life  for  ten  years.  I 
knew  he  was  going  to  ask  you  to 
marry  him,  and  when  I  questioned 
him  to-night  he  admitted  he  had 
asked  you.  It  has  nearly  killed  me. 
I  do  not  mean  to  threaten,  as  many 
women  in  my  position  would  do.  I 
shall  harm  neither  of  you  any  more 
than  I  can  help,  as  a  very  unhappy 
and  jealous  woman,  but  I  want  you 
to  look  at  the  facts  fairly,  and  not  just 
dream  of  yourself  as  a  Viceroy's  wife 
in  India  and  admitted  to  the  Queen  *s 
friendship  on  account  of  your  hus- 
band. You  are  marrying  a  man  who 
is,  first,  marrying  you  because  he  be- 
lieves that  at  forty  a  man  should  think 
of  marriage  and  of  having  an  heir. 
Then  he  wants  you  because  you  are 
rich,  as  he  needs  money  in  his  career, 
and  because  he  thinks  you  would  be  a 
good  mother  for  his  children.  You  are 
healthy,  well  born  and  pure " 

**So  I  should,"  interrupted  Nancy. 
**  I  should  love  to  be  the  mother  of  his 
children  above  all  things,  and  should 
be  so  proud — so  proud  and  happy." 

Lady  O'Brien  looked  at  her  half- 
pityingly  and  half -sadly.  She  leaned 
forward,  and  laying  one  arm  over 
Nancy's  shoulder,  said,  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  slightly: 

**  I  came  to  your  room  to-night  only 
to  make  you  think,  my  child.  You 
can't  hold  him  !  You  aren't  the  woman 
for  him,  and  if  you  take  him  from  me 
now  you  have  robbed  me  of  the  one 
joy  in  my  life — ^the  one  thing  above 
all  others  that  I  have  to  live  for — the 
treasure  that  has  been  mine  for  ten 
years.  How  would  you  feel  in  my 
place?" 

Nancy  felt  her  eyelids  quiver.  All 
the  emotion  of  her  sensitive  nature 
was  roused.  To  see  Lady  O'Brien 
humiliate  herself  in  this  manner  was 
in  itself  more  than  she  could  under- 
stand. How  much  she  must  have 
suffered  before  she  could  do  it,  thought 
Nancy.  She  felt  how  much  he  meant 
to  her,  and  measured  Lady  O'Brien's 
love  with  her  own.     The  two  women 


could   never   have    understood  each 
other. 

Lady  O'Brien  rose,  and  drawing 
Nancy  to  her,  kissed  her  forehead. 
**  Good-night,"  she  said;  '*  I  don't  ask 
you  to  promise  me,  I  only  ask  you  to 
think,"  and  she  went  away,  leaving 
Nancy  to  creep  softly  to  the  window 
to  look  out  and  see  that  no  one  was 
walking  on  the  path  ;  then  she  went 
to  bed  and  cried  herself  to  sleep  after 
an  unfinished  prayer. 

Ill 

Thrypoole,  after  two  years,  seemed 
more  beautiful  than  ever  in  the  green 
of  its  shade  and  the  gold  of  its  sun- 
light. Mr.  Heath  entertained  better 
than  any  other  bachelor  in  England, 
it  was  said,  and  there  was  a  big  house 
party  on. 

Lady  O'Brien  was  there  to  make 
herself  agreeable  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  laugh  at  his  little  jokes.  He 
liked  to  be  flippant  when  off  for  a 
Sunday. 

Lord  TuUy  O 'Toole  was  there,  too, 
with  his  Chicago  bride,  whom  he  was 
busy  getting  **  house-broken,"  as  he 
delicately  put  it,  and  she  now  had 
modulated  her  voice  so  that  not  more 
than  six  people  could  hear  what  she 
said  to  the  man  next  her  at  table, 
which  was  a  gjeat  improvement  Her 
r-r-r's  still  came  out  with  the  unmis- 
takable Western  burr,  however,  ^d 
these  had  rather  been  given  up  as  in- 
curable. She  was  a  dear  girl,  and 
there  was  lots  of  her.  One  can't  have 
too  much  of  a  really  good  thing,  after 
all. 

After  breakfast  Sunday  morning 
five  or  six  of  the  party  were  sitting 
on  the  terrace  chatting  over  their 
papers,  and  Lord  O'Toole,  who  always 
had  the  faculty  of  bringing  up  sub- 
jects that  most  people  preferred  to 
avoid,  asked  cheerily: 

**  I  say,  Comwallis,  what  has  be- 
come of  that  delightful  little  widow 
that  was  here  two  years  ago — Mrs. 
Something,  with  the  white  skin  and 
queer  little  nose  chopped  off  on  the 
bias?  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
marry  her.  " 
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Mr.  Heath  did  not  raise  his  eyes, 
but  coloring  slightly,  said  simply: 

*'I  thought  so,  too." 

They  all  laughed,  the  answer  was 
so  deliciously  honest. 

Lady  Bromley  asked,  sympathetic- 
ally: **What  happened,  Comwallis — 
as  long  as  the  ice  is  broken?  I  am 
dying  to  know.  Surely  she  didn't 
refuse  you?" 

"Oh,  no!"  he  answered.  **She 
just  said  she  was  not  going  to  marry 
at  all.  She  gave  no  other  reason.  She 
promised  me  she  would  not  marry 
anyone  else — that  isn't  a  refusal.  We 
are  the  best  of  friends.  She  sailed 
soon  after  she  was  here.  I  saw  her  only 
once  or  twice  after  that.  We  corre- 
spond regularly  twice  a  month.  She 
cabled  me  a  few  days  ago  on  my  ap- 
pointment as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, so  I  feel  she  is  interested.  She 
was  a  nice  woman.  " 

The  Western  bride  opened  her  eyes 
wide  with  amazement.  **Well,  if 
that  don't  beat  the  bugs!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"Never  say  'bugs!' "  groaned  her 
husband. 

She  smiled  good-naturedly  and 
went  on:  "You  English  are  too 
funny!  Why,  in  the  States  a  man 
wouldn't  be  writing  to  a  woman  two 
years  that  preferred  her  dead  husband 
to  him.  You  are  all  so  cold-blooded. 
I  don't  believe  any  of  you  care  if  you 
marry  or  not,  and  you  would  just  as 
soon  marry  one  as  another — slight 
preference  for  the  white,"  she  ended, 
drawing  in  a  long  breath  excitedly. 

**  You  are  quite  wrong,"  answered 
Mr.  Heath,  quietly;  "men  would  not 
just  as  soon  marry  one  as  another, 
but  a  man  may  be  fond  of  different 
women  in  different  ways.  There  are 
so  many  women,  remember  that,  and 
no  man  has  time  enough  in  a  busy 
life  to  let  a  woman  be  of  first  impor- 
tance to  him.  It  isn't  that  he  loveâ 
her  less  than  the  ardent  lover  who 
thinks  of  nothing  else,  but  that  he 
loves  other  things  more,  do  you  see? 
I  don't  mind  in  the  least  speaking  of 
Mrs.  Lewis.  As  all  my  friends  know  I 
have  the  deepest  respect  and  affection 
for  her.     Whether  she  marries  me  is 


of  very  little  importance.  I  am  glad 
to  know  her,  and  am  proud  to  feel 
she  is  a  friend.  What  her  reasons  are 
for  not  marrying  are  none  of  my 
business,  and  I  know  nothing  about 
them,  not  being  curious." 

Lady  O'Brien  listened,  though  she 
pretended  to  be  counting  stitches  in 
her  knitting.  She  had  never  spoken 
to  Mr.  Heath  about  Nancy  after  that 
night  in  the  garden.  She  had,  in 
fact,  not  seen  him  very  often,  as  he 
seemed  more  absorbed  in  his  politics 
each  year.  Just  now  she  felt  uncom- 
fortable and  a  little  remorseful. 

"Well,"  said  Lady  Bromley,  "she 
was  strangely  attractive — why,  I  don't 
know,  for  she  talked  very  little,  was 
rather  shy,  and  hadn't  much  brains, 
though  a  sense  of  humor,  certainly. 
She  was  rather  a  weak  character,  I 
thought.  My  maid  said  she  was  nice 
to  live  with.  That  kind  of  woman  is 
always  adored  by  servants — the 
'  Housemaids'  Idol  '  style.  " 

Lady  O'Brien  put  down  her  knitting 
for  a  moment  and  said,  quietly  :  '  *  Mrs. 
Lewis  has  gjeat  strength  of  character, 
I  think,  and  the  real  organ  the  poets 
call  heart."  Then  she  resumed  her 
work. 

Mr.  Heath  looked  puzzled,  but  said: 
"  Well,  now  that  I  am  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  I  hope  she  will  come 
to  pay  me  a  visit  this  Summer.  I 
have  written  to  ask  her." 

Lady  O 'Toole  laughed — ^her  usual 
prelude  to  her  remarks — ^and  asked: 
"  Shall  we  all  have  to  curtsey  to  you, 
and  treat  you  very  grandly,  and  walk 
behind  you  through  doors,  in  Ireland? 
How  foolish  you  will  feel,  when  the 
same  people  are  used  to  calling  you 
by  your  first  name!  But  I  suppose 
it's  all  right,  because  you  represent  the 
Queen.  What  a  funny  country  this 
is!  Well,  I'll  camp  on  your  trail, 
wherever  you  go.  I  like  the  things 
you  do,  and  the  way  you  do  'em.  " 

Mr.  Heath  smiled  indulgently.  Just 
then  a  footman  brought  out  a  cable 
message  and  handed  it  to  him. 

He  read  it  over  several  times  with 
no  change  of  expression  on  his  face 
that  anyone  could  discern,  except 
Lady  O'Brien,  who  saw  the  pain  in 
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his  eyes.     The  others  wandered  away 
in  pairs  through  the  garden. 

Mr.  Heath  started  back  toward  the 
house  alone.  Lady  O'Brien  followed 
him,  and,  laying  one  hand  gently  on 
his  arm,  said: 

**Comwallis,  isn't  she  coming?" 
He  shook  his  head  and,  drawing  his 
arm  away,  walked  on. 

Lady  O'Brien  stood  still  in  the 
shade  of  the  rose  trees  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  went  up  to  her 
room  to  write  a  letter.  She  wrote 
rapidly,  and  reflected  on  her  words 
afterward.  She  thought  of  Nancy's 
delight  at  receiving  it.  Nancy  had 
done  the  most  for  her  that  one 
woman  could  for  another,  and  now 
she  would  do  what  she  could  for 
Nancy, 

**  She  will  believe  I  don't  love  him 
any  more,  and  want  them  to  marry. 
Well,  I'll  be  a  friend  to  both,  and 
knit  socks  for  the  babies.  Men  al- 
ways tire  of  us  in  the  end,  unless  we 
do  the  heroic,  or  get  tired  of  them 
first.  Comwallis  never  was  in  love 
with  me.  He  was  always  honest,  and 
— himself.  I  should  like  him  to  be 
really  very  happy.  I  don't  know  my- 
self like  this — my  liver  must  be  out 
of  order,  I  feel  so  unselfish  and  un- 
natural. " 

She  walked  over  and  sat  down  by 
her  dressing-table,  and  looking  into 
the  glass,  continued  aloud: 

**  Well,  good-bye,  my  dear  self.  I 
have  tried  for  the  first  time  to  look 
for  someone  else's  happiness  first.  I 
must  indeed  be  growing  old." 

She  looked  long  into  the  mirror 
with  absorbed  interest.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  eyes  of  her  body  had  met  the 
eyes  of  her  soul  for  the  first  time. 

A  loud  knock  startled  her.  She 
opened  the  door  and  found  Comwallis 
Heath. 

She  had  never  seen  him  look  really 
unhappy  before.  His  eyes  fell  on  the 
letter  in  her  hand. 

**What  are  you  writing  to  her 
about?"  he  asked,  quickly. 

'To  tell  her  that  she  must  come 

ar^'so'k' W^  y^^'  ^^^^  >^^^ 

without  her. 


are  so  in  love  with  her  you  can't  live 


His  face  flushed,  and  he  said,  *'  Non- 
sense!" but  he  looked  pleased- 

**Come,  Comwallis,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you.  Take  me  into  your  study.  I 
will  make  you  a  disagreeable  confes- 
sion, and  you  must  send  a  cable  to 
America  at  once,  saying  *Will  you 
marry  me  in  three  weeks?' — or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  sign  your  name, 
and  I  will  send  one  at  the  same  time 
(which  you  can  pay  for,  too)  like 
this:  *You  must  marry  Comwallis 
Heath  at  once.  Everything  settled, 
/am  busy  elsewhere. -—O'Brien.'  In 
forty-eight  hours  you  will  get  an  an- 
swer that  will  make  you — ^well,  less 
reserved!" 

As  she  talked  she  slipped  her  arm 
through  his  and  led  him  across  the 
hall  to  his  sitting-room  and  to  the 
sofa  by  the  window,  where  she  seated 
herself  beside  him.  He  looked  com- 
pletely bewildered,  but  said  nothing. 

**I  have  stood  between  you  and 
Nancy,"  she  went  on,  **and  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself  now.  I  didn't 
realize  you  were  so  much  in  love  with 
her.  I  understand  everything  now, 
and  as  for  ker,  I  know  she  is  so  in 
love  with  you  she  doesn't  know  the 
difference  between  you  and  heaven. 
You  shall  have  her,  and  she  is  the 
only  woman  I  know  good  enough  for 
you.  Now,  here's  a  pad  and  pencil; 
write  your  cable." 

She  sprang  up,  handed  him  the  ma- 
terials and  pressed  the  belL  Then, 
after  reading  the  two  cables  aloud, 
handed  them  to  the  footman,  with  in- 
structions to  have  them  sent  at  once. 

The  door  shut,  and  they  looked  si- 
lently at  each  other  a  moment  He 
took  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  then  got 
up  to  look  out  of  the  window.  She 
left  the  room  so  quietly,  while  his 
back  was  turned,  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  door  close  behind  her. 

Lady  O'Brien  and  Lady  0'Tool< 
decided  to  remain  until  Tuesday  foi 
a  day's  rest  after  the  other  guests  hac 
departed. 

Just  as  they  were  waiting  to  stan 
for  the  train,  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
Heath  walked  in  leisurely  from  the 
garden,  and  handing  Lady  O'Brien  i 
beautiful  red  rose,  said,  **  I  have  hac 
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a  cable  this  morning  that  will  interest  posed  at    last   and     got    a    decided 

you.  "     He  then  took  from  his  pocket  answer.     I  like  cable  marriages,  any- 

a  thumb- worn  bit  of  paper  and  read  way.     All    nice    things    are   sudden. 

aloud,  "'Yes.     Yours,  Nancy."  Can  we  tell  people?" 

Lady  O'Brien  clapped  her  hands  in         He  smiled  again  his  rare,  beautiful 

delight.     Lady  O'Toole  nearly  wrung  smile,  and  said,  gratefully  : 
his  arm  off,  saying,  **  I  am  tickled  to         **  Tell  everyone  that  I  am  the  happi- 

death — so  glad  you  have  really  pro-  est  man  in  England!" 


CONTRAST 

FROM  your  crystal  glass  you  sip 
The  rarest  wine  ; 
Only  bitter  dregs  and  lees 
Are  left  in  mine. 

The  sweetest  fruit  is  yours 

In  all  the  land  ; 
To  ashes  mine  has  turned 

Within  my  hand. 

Your  conquests  you  count  o'er, 

And  little  dream 
My  love  is  greater  far 

Than  all  they  seem. 

A  thousand  hearts  are  yours, 

You  care  for  none  ; 
I'd  give  my  life  to  have 

The  heart  of  one. 


Edith  Sessions  Tupper. 


BASELY    DECEIVED    HER 

*ARRIE — Why,  I  thought  you  were  engaged  to  Dick? 
'     Flora — ^What  led  you  to  think  so? 

**  That's  what  he  told  me  before  I  accepted  him." 


THE    PROBABLE    EXPERT 

SHE — I'd  like  to  know  who  said  **  Woman  is  a  delusion." 
Chappie — I  don't  know,  Miss  Dolly,  unless  it  was  **Jack  the  Hugger.' 
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OVER    LONDON    BRIDGE 

OVER  the  bridge  to  Surrey! 
Somehow  the  sun  seems  brighter  there  ; 
Certain  I  am  the  maids  are  fair. 
Whisper  the  breezes  everywhere, 
**  Over  the  bridge  to  Surrey." 

Over  the  bridge  to  Surrey! 

Ever  it  flows — the  human  tide, 
Wealth  and  poverty,  side  by  side; 
The  poor  must  walk,  but  the  rich  may  ride. 
Over  the  bridge  to  Surrey. 

Over  the  bridge  to  Surrey! 

With  heart  as  light  as  heart  can  beat 
I  hurry  along  the  busy  street; 
For  this  is  the  way  to  my  love,  my  sweet, 
Over  the  bridge  to  Surrey! 

Albert  Hardy. 


M 


S 


ON    DANGEROUS    GROUND 

R.  SAPPIE — No  thinking  person  would  commit  suicide. 
She — ^That's  so.     You  want  to  be  very  careful,  Mr.  Sappie. 


NOT    GREATLY    CHANGED 

QHE— They  say  our  new  pastor  was  quite  gay  in  his  youth. 

He — Yes,  and  from  what  I  can  gather  he  is  wonderfully  well  preserved. 

AT   THE    MUSICAL 

1-J  E  was  hired  as  piano  soloist, 

^     For  that  was  his  vocation  ; 
But  he  found  himself  only  accompanist 

For  society's  conversation. 
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A   BURNING   SHAME 


By   Andrew  Comstock    McKenzie 


THE  Honorable  Randolph  Burton 
was  decidedly  a  young  man  of 
parts — two  parts.  The  part 
that  had  landed  him  in  Congress  at 
thirty  was  earnest  and  aggressive,  and 
made  him  a  well-known  figure  at 
political  conventions,  at  the  Union 
League  and  on  the  platforms  of  the 
halls  of  labor  organizations.  The 
other  part  was  the  wealthy,  society 
part,  the  part  that  owned  the  yacht 
Elfrida  and  the  blue  ribbon  four-in- 
hand  that  he  was  driving  to  the  Coun- 
try Club  this  Spring  afternoon  with 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Remsen's  house  party 
on  the  seats  behind  and  little  Miss 
Ouray  on  the  box  beside  him. 

In  his  great,  shy  love  for  Beth 
Ouray  the  two  parts  of  Burton's  na- 
ture were  strangely  mixed.  He  loved 
her  earnestly  but  not  at  all  aggres- 
sively. This  was  because  he  did  not 
dream  that  she  loved  him.  Neither 
did  he  love  her  with  his  society  side, 
although  he  met  her  altogether  in  so- 
ciety. With  her  he  was  quite  different 
from  the  jovial  Ranny  Burton  who 
was  such  a  favorite  on  the  polo  field, 
the  grand  stand  and  the  club  piazza. 
Undoubtedly  he  was  so  quiet  with  her 
because  he  cared  for  her  so  tremen- 
dously, but  she,  knowing  him  to  be  an 
enterprising  man  in  a  man's  world 
and  an  entertaining  man  in  society, 
construed  his  constraint  as  placid  in- 
difference to  her,  and  took  frequent 
occasion  to  punish  him  for  it.  This 
was  because  she  loved  him  ;  but  a  mere 
Congressman  cannot  be  expected  to 
understand  the  very  excellent  reasons 
a  woman  may  have  for  sitting  on  the 
box  seat  with  him  and  flirting  con- 
stantly with  a  man  behind  her.  So 
Biirton  withdrew  pleasantly  into  his 


shell  and  devoted  himself  to  driving 
his  four  blue  ribbons  with  great  ear- 
nestness. Some  of  his  turns,  espe- 
cially the  turn  from  the  Boulevard 
into  Roden  Lane,  were  marvels  of 
exactness  and  would  certainly  have 
won  profane  commendation  from 
Yuba  Bill,  if  that  gentleman  had 
been  present. 

It  was  dusk  when  the  groom  swung 
down  and  ran  to  the  heads  of  the  lead- 
ers as  Burton  set  his  horses  prancing 
up  to  the  wide  piazza  of  the  Country 
Club.  It  was  dark  when  they  came 
out  on  the  piazza  after  a  dinner  that 
did  credit  to  Ranny  Burton's  gastro- 
nomic judgment.  And  yet  it  was  not 
really  dark,  for  a  glorious  full  moon 
flooded  the  polo  field  and  race  track 
and  streamed  a  broken  radiance  on 
the  piazza  through  the  interlacing 
branches  of  the  elms. 

After  the  little  tables  had  been  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  seltzer  and  ice  and 
other  comfortable  things  were  near 
the  gentlemen,  someone  suggested 
that  the  steward  be  coaxed  to  turn 
out  the  arc  lights  in  the  piazza  roof, 
and  that  they  sit  in  the  moonlight. 

Burton  had  begun  well  by  blocking 
off  Percy  Hunt  and  installing  his  own 
chair  next  to  the  big  wicker  affair  in 
which  Beth  Ouray  reclined.  Secretly, 
Miss  Ouray  had  been  glad,  but  she 
had  taken  pains  to  look  a  little  an- 
noyed, as  women  sometimes  do  from 
an  instinct  to  keep  humble  before 
them  the  men  they  exalt  in  their 
hearts.  The  Honorable  Randolph 
Burton,  ruler  of  the  Fifth  District, 
was  a  hard  man  to  bluff,  but  the 
Ranny  Burton  who  loved  the  little 
Ouray  girl  was  what  is  known  as  easy. 
He  noted  what  she  meant  he  should 
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note,  and  fell  to  talking  politics  to  a 
homely  man  from  Chicago,  whose  rela- 
tions with  Burton  were  more  political 
than  social.  Burton  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  talk  politics  in  society,  but 
sitting  by  Beth  Ouray  in  the  moon- 
light flustered  him.  Their  little  group 
was  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest. 

"Are  you  gentlemen  not  going  to 
smoke,  too?"  asked  Miss  Ouray,  in  â 
hard  little  voice.  Being  ignored  by 
the  man  she  loved  was  horribly  sig- 
nificant to  her. 

**With  your  permission,"  Burton 
answered,  calmly  polite.  He  offered 
the  Chicago  man  his  cigar  case.  The 
Chicago  man  held  his  match  care- 
lessly, and  the  flame  nipped  his  finger. 
He  gave  a  startled  exclamation  and 
threw  down  the  match  so  that  it  fell 
on  Miss  Ouray's  skirt. 

**I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand 
times!"  he  said,  hastily.  **  But  that 
infernal  bum  made  me  forget  to  look 
where  I  was  throwing  the  thing." 

**  Yes?"  said  she,  very  coldly.  She 
had  grown  to  hate  the  Chicago  man 
during  the  ten  minutes  Burton  had 
talked  to  him  instead  of  to  her.  Bur- 
ton noted  the  tone  and  blundered  to 
his  companion's  rescue,  though  he  did 
not  like  the  Chicago  man  in  the  least. 

**  I  fancy  you  have  never  been 
burned,  Miss  Ouray,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ingly. **  I  assure  you  it  is  something 
that  no  man  can  stand  more  than  a 
second.  " 

"Some  men  might,"  she  said,  a 
little  vindictively.  **  For  instance,  a 
man  with  no  more  feeling  than  Mr. 
Randolph  Burton  might  stand  it  two 
seconds.  " 

**  So  you  think  I  have  no  feelings?" 
asked  Burton,  bewildered  and  a  little 
indignant. 

The  Chicago  man  at  this  point  be- 
gan to  realize  that  the  atmosphere  was 
frosty,  and  he  diplomatically  swung 
his  chair  around  to  the  other  group. 

"Let's  see  how  much  feeling  you 
really  have,"  said  the  girl,  sitting  up 
in  her  big  chair.  *  *  Have  you  another 
match?" 

Burton  looked  at  her  wonderingly, 
then  handed  her  a  match.  She  struck 
it  deftly  on  the  table  by  her  side  and 


turned  to  him,  her  eyes  sparkling  in 
the  flickering  light.  Without  a  word 
he  held  out  a  steady  hand  to  her. 
She  thrust  the  flame  under  his  palm. 
When  first  the  fire  licked  his  flesh,  he 
started  a  trifle  with  the  instinctive 
shrinking  of  outraged  nerves;  but  he 
pushed  his  hand  back  into  the  flame 
at  once,  grasping  his  wrist  with  his 
other  hand  for  fear  he  might  shrink 
again.  Obejdng  some  impulse  they 
neither  of  them  could  ever  explain, 
she  held  the  match  under  his  palm 
until  it  burned  out.  All  this  while  he 
was  gazing  at  her  steadfastly,  his  lips 
pressed  firmly  together.  When  the 
match  had  flickered  out  she  hastily 
threw  it  from  her,  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  tried  not  to  cry. 

Burton  was  silent  for  some  time. 
The  pain  of  the  bum  was  intense,  but 
he  did  not  mind  that  in  the  least.  He 
felt  very  still  and  quiet  inside,  as  if, 
deep  within  him,  some  solemn  cere- 
mony were  being  performed.  He  was 
not  thinking  any  definite  thoughts, 
and  he  did  not  try  to  analyze  his  emo- 
tions ;  he  just  felt  strongly  something 
sorrowful.  At  last  he  began  to  talk 
quietly,  telling  her  about  the  polo 
game  the  Country  Club  was  going  to 
play  with  the  Devons,  and  about  some 
new  ponies  he  had  recently  brought 
from  Montana. 

Miss  Ouray  contributed  nothing  to 
the  conversation,   for  she   dared  not 
trust  herself  to  speak.     In  a  strangely 
accurate  way  she  perceived  that  some- 
thing had  gone  from  his  voice.    She 
remembered,   now  that  it  was  gone, 
that  there  had  always  been  a  certain 
gentleness,  almost  tenderness,  in  the 
way  he  used  to  talk  to  her.     He  was 
speaking  coolly  with  calm  politeness, 
and  she  suddenly  felt  as  if  she  had 
been  put  a  great  way  from  hinx     She 
realized  that  she  had  done  something 
that  had  consequences  to  it,  and  ye 
she  felt  the  hopelessness  of  trying  t 
retrieve    it.     She    could    not  excus» 
herself,  even  to  herself.     She  knei 
that  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  sh 
was  panic-stricken  lest  Burton  shoulc 
know.     Altogether,   Beth  Ouray  wa 
about  as  miserable  a  pretty  girl  s 
ever  sat  on  the  Country  Club  piazza 
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**0h,  Mr.  Burton,"  she  managed  to 
say  at  last,  **  I  am  so  sorry!" 

**It's  not  worth  mentioning,"  he 
answered,  pleasantly.  She  longed 
for  him  to  scold  her.  **  It  was  mere- 
ly a  little  joke.  I  had  quite  forgot- 
ten it." 

She  did  not  realize  how  long  a  burn 
smarts,  but  she  knew  very  well  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  it,  because  of  the 
studied  indifference  in  his  voice.  The 
tears  were  rising  higher,  and  she  felt 
desperately  that  she  must  do  something 
to  keep  them  down.  Suddenly  she 
rose  from  her  chair  and  turned  toward 
the  far  end  of  the  piazza,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  quite  deserted.  Burton 
jumped  up,  too. 

**May  I  get  something  for  you?"  he 
asked;  but  she  excused  herself  and 
fled  along  the  piazza.  The  tears  had 
overflowed.  If  the  Honorable  Ran- 
dolph Burton  had  been  as  stupid  in 
some  things  as  he  was  in  others,  he 
would  never  have  got  to  Congress. 

Burton,  watching  her  wonderingly, 
saw  her  call  a  waiter,  who  hurried 
away  and  returned  almost  immedi- 
ately to  hand  her  something.  When 
the  waiter  had  left  her,  he  saw  her 
make  a  quick  little  movement,  and  a 
lighted  match  flickered  at  the  far  end 
of  the  piazza. 

"Great  Scott!"  Burton  murmured, 
and  made  toward  her  in  swift  strides. 
Miss  Beth  Ouray  was  thrusting  one 
pretty  little  forefinger  into  the  blaze. 
Her  face  was  white,  and  her  parted 
lips  showed  white  teeth  tightly  set. 
Her  eyes  were  shining  with  tears. 
Every  time  the  flame  touched  her 
finger  she  snatched  away  her  hand, 
but  immediately  thrust  it  back  into 
the  flame  and  made  no  outcry. 

*'Good  God,  Beth!"  cried  Burton, 
unconsciously  calling  her  by  the  name 
he  gave  her  to  himself.  **  Don't  do 
that!"  He  promptly  crushed  out  the 
flame  in  the  gjasp  with  which  he 
seized  her  aching  little  hand.  Then 
he  did  a  tremendous  thing,  when  you 
consider  he  was  Randolph  Burton. 
He  bent  over  the  hand  he  was  hold- 
ing, kissed  it,  and  kept  on  kissing  it. 

*'Poor  little  hand!"  he  said,  very 
gently.     "  It  must  hurt  horribly!" 


"  It's  better  now,"  she  replied,  de- 
murely. She  drew  her  hand  back  a 
little,  but  not  very  positively,  and  he 
did  not  make  the  mistake  of  letting 
the  movement  succeed. 

**  Why  did  you  do  such  a  dreadful 
thing?"  he  asked.  His  voice  was 
still  grave,  but  in  it  was  the  old  gen- 
tleness. 

**It  was  expiation,"  she  answered, 
with  eyes  misty  again.  '•It was  be- 
cause I  had  hurt  you  so  wantonly. 
I  don't  know  what  made  me  bum  you, 
and  I  felt  so  hopeless  about  making 
you  really  forgive  me  if  I  tried  to  tell 
you.  I  was  afraid  I  might  cry,  any- 
way. Something  made  me  run  away 
from  you  to  bum  myself.  I  wanted  to 
bum  myself  horribly,  but  it  hurt  so 
that  I  could  not  help  pulling  my  finger 
away." 

**But,  my  dear,"  he  cried,  patting 
her  hand  gently,  **  I  would  not  have 
had  you  burn  yourself  for  worlds.  It 
was  all  right,  anyway.  " 

**  No,  it  was  not  all  right, "she  in- 
sisted. 

**Well,  it's  all  right  now,"  he  de- 
clared. **  At  least,  the  bum  is  all 
right.  "  He  reached  out  and  captured 
her  other  hand — a  fairly  good  move 
for  him  to  make  under  the  circum- 
stances. *'  But  you've  hurt  me  in 
worse  ways  than  with  a  match,"  he 
went  on.  *'  You've  made  me  love  you, 
and  then  you've  flirted  outrageously 
with  that  ass  Hunt  and  with  other 
men,  too.  What  expiation  are  you 
going  to  make  for  these  hurts, 
Beth?" 

**What  do  you  suggest,  sir?"  she 
said,  softly,  and  a  sudden  color  swept 
over  the  white  of  her  face. 

"  It's  only  fair  that  you  do  penance 
for  your  sins  by  manying  me,  "  he 
said,  sturdily. 

"But  that's  not  penance,"  she 
whispered,  and  gave  a  happy  little 
sigh. 

Burton,  still  holding  her  hands, 
turned  hastily  and  glanced  down  the 
pia^sza.  Mrs.  Schuyler  Remsen  was 
staring  at  them  through  a  lorgnette. 

**  Let's  stroll  over  to  the  stables  and 
see  about  having  the  horses  put  into 
the  coach,"  he  said,  insinuatingly. 
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**  Do  you  need  my  help?"  she  said,  An  hour  later  Burton  drove  up  the 

shyly,  and  they  both  laughed.  avenue  from  the  stables  with  a  great 

**  We  are  going  over  for  the  coach,  flourish.    Miss  Beth  Ouray  was  sitting 

Mrs.  Remsen,  "  he  explained,  as  they  on  the  box  seat  beside  Burton,  with 

passed  the  chaperon's  group.     "Will  her  hand  wrapped  in  a  man's  hand- 

you  please  be  ready  in  ten  minutes?"  kerchief. 


IN   AN    EGYPTIAN    GARDEN 

CAN  it  be  Winter  otherwhere  ? 
Forsooth,  it  seems  ùot  so! 
The  moonlight  on  the  garden  square 

Must  be  the  only  snow, 
For  all  about  me,  fragrant  fair, 
The  blooms  of  Summer  blow. 

Wine-lipped  and  beautiful  and  bland, 

The  rose  displays  its  dower; 
The  heavy-scented  citron  and 

The  stainless  lily  tower; 
And  whiter  than  a  houri's  hand. 

El  FÛ1,  the  Arab  flower. 

In  purple  silhouette  a  palm 

Lifts  from  a  vine-wreathed  plinth 
Against  a  sky  whose  cloudless  calm 

Is  hued  like  hyacinth  ; 
And  echoes  with  a  bulbul's  psalm 

The  jasmine  labyrinth  ! 

In  life's  tumultuous  ocean  swell 

Here  is  a  charmed  isle  ; 
I  hear  a  late  muezzin  tell 

His  holy  tale  the  while, 
And  like  the  faint  note  of  a  bell 

The  boat-songs  of  old  Nile. 

Across  my  spirit  thrills  no  theme 

That  is  not  marvel-bright  ; 
I  see,  within  the  lotus,  gleam 

The  nectar  of  delight, 
And  tasting  it,  I  drift  and  dream 

Adown  the  glamoured  night! 

Clinton  Scollard. 

SAFE    ENOUGH 

TT  was  Ajax,  you  know,  who  defied  the  lightning  to  strike." 
-■-     *'  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  it  had  struck  in  that  place  once  before." 
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By  John  Regnault  EUyson 


WHEN  my  wife — wrote  Pom- 
pon in  his  "  Book  of  Notes  " 
— when  my  wife  once  caught 
the  fever  for  antiques  it  developed 
rapidly.  She  filled  the  house  with 
things  that  were  old  and  odd.  There 
were  dull  Japan  jars  and  faded  me- 
dallions, chimneypieces  of  the  last 
century,  huge  curtained  bedsteads, 
footstools  covered  with  raveled  green 
satin  damask,  and  wonderful  chairs  in 
which  nobody  could  sit.  There  were 
patches  of  moth-eaten  tapestry  and 
screens  of  all  past  styles,  candelabra 
in  glass  or  in  silver  gilt,  and  dusky 
landscapes,  in  which  the  rosy  dawns 
were  brown  and  the  browns  were 
black.  There  were  old  tarnished 
bronzes,  specimens  of  old  ivory  and 
old  enameled  porcelain,  vases  of  fig- 
ured copper  encrusted  with  verdigris, 
and  cumbrous  clocks  that,  undated 
and  out  of  gear,  ran  at  intervals  and 
struck  at  strange  hours.  This  extra- 
ordinary collection  was  an  unfailing 
source  of  delight.  In  the  midst  of  it 
I  always  felt  very  much  like  the 
placid  Tom  Burton  in  his  junk-shop. 

As  long  as  my  wife  was  possessed 
by  this  mania  I  lost  no  opportunity 
of  picking  up  what  I  thought  would 
please  her — ^if  it  pleased  me,  for  I,  too, 
had  my  fancies  in  such  matters.  And 
so  one  day,  in  pursuit  of  my  laudable 
purpose,  I  found  myself  at  Cook's 
auction  rooms. 

About  the  doors  the  crowd  was 
laughing  at  Tom  Burton — Tom  of  the 
yellow  face  and  the  sunburnt  wig. 
On  the  preceding  day  Burton  had  pur- 
chased a  pair  of  shoes  belonging  to 
the  miscellaneous  effects  of  the  late 
Mr.  Quills.  They  had  scarcely  been 
worn  at  all  ;  were  shapely,  of  excellent 


make,  and  fitted  their  present  owner 
perfectly;  but  the  wags,  pretending 
to  be  very  nice  and  critical,  chided 
him  roughly,  complained  of  their  size 
and  cut,  protested  against  the  price 
paid  for  them,  and  freely  predicted 
evil  adventures  for  the  wearer  of  the 
dead  man's  shoes.  Coming  up  and 
catching  the  drift  of  the  comment,  I 
likewise  had  some  pointed  suggestions 
to  offer.  My  sallies  provoked  fresh 
laughter,  and  for  the  moment  it  looked 
as  if  the  placid  Burton  intended  show- 
ing his  teeth  and  making  us  a  hot 
reply,  but  he  wisely  counted  the  odds 
against  him  and  managed  to  slip  out 
of  view. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  the  sale 
began,  the  little  incident  was  forgot- 
ten. Meanwhile,  in  one  of  the  obscure 
comers  of  the  wareroom  I  had  dis- 
covered a  very  fine  old  sofa,  and 
plumed  myself  on  the  discovery. 
Exceedingly  large  and  covered  with 
dark  brown  leather,  the  frame  was  of 
rich  mahogany,  unquestionably  of  the 
best  handiwork,  and  rested  on  massive 
feet,  modeled  into  the  most  beautiful 
tiger  claws  I  have  ever  seen. 

It  was  just  what  I  wanted.  With  a 
buyer's  prudence  I  examined  and  ad- 
mired it  furtively,  awaiting  the  mo- 
ment when  it  should  come  under  the 
hammer.  In  spite  of  my  precautions, 
somebody  got  an  inkling  of  my  pur- 
pose and  made  me  pay  for  my  prize, 
for,  when  the  sofa  was  offered,  the 
bids  ran  up  astonishingly  from  seven 
to  a  hundred  and  seven  dollars — an 
amount  exceeding  its  actual  value. 
However,  I  had  determined  to  possess 
it,  and  it  was  knocked  down  to  me. 

**  Isn't  that  my  bid?"  asked  some  per- 
son across  the  room. 
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I  thought  I  knew  the  voice.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  Tom  Burton's  yel- 
low face  and  sunburnt  wig. 

**I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Burton,"  an- 
swered the  auctioneer,  **  but  I  took  the 
bid  from  Mr.  Pompon.  Yours  was  one 
hundred  and  six  dollars.  " 

**  Well,  well,"  said  I,  loud  enough 
to  be  fully  heard,  **  well,  I  rather  like 
this!  But  how  did  it  happen?  Ah,  it's 
the  effect  of  the  shoes!  They  are  be- 
ginning to  lead  the  gentleman  a  rare 
dance!" 

The  crowd  laughed  and  renewed 
their  jibes  at  Burton. 

We  were  dining  when  the  sofa 
reached  home.  I  had  been  at  pains 
not  to  mention  the  purchase,  but, 
when  the  wagon  stopped  at  the  door, 
I  could  contain  myself  no  longer.  I 
rose  and  rapidly  explained  everything 
in  a  few  words,  and  even  went  and  as- 
sisted the  porters  in  getting  the  costly 
object  into  the  front  hallway. 

My  wife  and  son  and  daughter  soon 
followed,  and  all  of  them  expressed 
unfeigned  delight.  My  wife  was 
more  than  charmed.  She  immedi- 
ately decided  that  it  must  go  into  the 
drawing-room;  my  daughter  men- 
tioned the  dining-room,  and  my  son, 
who  had  ideas  of  his  own,  thought  no 
place  so  appropriate  as  the  rear  hall, 
which,  added  he,  had  long  lacked 
something  of  the  sort.  For  once  I 
could  not  agree  with  any  one  of  them, 
my  mind  being  made  up  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  argued  the  point  very 
pleasantly,  I  confess,  while  examin- 
ing the  purchase  thoroughly  and 
praising  my  taste  and  excellent  judg- 
ment. 

"Father,  look  here,"  said  my  son, 
down  on  his  knees  now  before  the 
sofa;  **on  the  edge  here  is  a  rough- 
ness made  by  a  knife  blade — a  scratch 
or  a  slight  cut.     See?" 

**  Nonsense!"  said  I,  leaning  for- 
ward and  running  my  fingers  along 
the  leather;  "nonsense!  I  feel  noth- 
ing—I  see  nothing.  " 

**I  never  saw  handsomer  claws," 
murmured  my  wife,  herself  a  good 
judge  of  anything  pointed. 

*' Ideal— perfectly  ideal,    madam," 


I  answered,  with  pride.     The  phrase 
was  unfortunate  ;  my  wife  coughed. 

**Papa,  my  dear,  stand  here,"  said 
my  daughter,  giving  herself  the  air  of 
a  connoisseur  before  a  masterpiece. 
**  Look  this  way,  as  the  light  strikes 
in  front  of  you." 

**  Well,  I  see  nothing,  my  dear." 

**What!  Don't  you  see  the  stain 
there?  It's  surely  a  stain.  Oh,  papa! 
can  it  be  blood?" 

**  Blood?"  questioned  my  wife,  bend- 
ing her  looks  on  me  and  darkening 
her  brows. 

** Blood!"  cried  I,  "how  very  ab- 
surd!" 

"Or  wine,"  suggested  my  son. 
"Look,  father;  it's  a  stain,  but  it 
may  be  a  wine  stain.  " 

I  thanked  my  son  at  heart  for  the 
notion  he  put  into  my  head. 

Seeing  the  turn  of  affairs,  and  re- 
membering what  a  revolution  such 
turns  brought  about  in  my  household, 
I  caught  tiie  hint  and  boldly  aimed 
at  creating  a  pleasing  romantic  inter- 
est by  giving  the  sofa  something  of  a 
history.  There  was  no  harm  in  Uie  fa- 
ble as  I  conceived  it,  but  I  should  have 
chosen  my  words  with  greater  care. 

*  *  I  forgot  to  mention,  "  I  interposed, 
"  I  forgot  to  say,  really,  that  the  sofa 
once  belonged  to  the  mistress  of  a 
very  rich  old  gambler " 

And  here  I  paused.  I  noted  a  con- 
vulsive movement  of  my  wife's  whole 
frame. 

"Mr.  Pomi)on!"  said  my  wife, 
speaking  slowly  but  distinctly  in  a 
very  high  key.  "There!  end  where 
you  began,  Mr.  Pompon;  not  another 
word,  I  insist.  And  understand  me, 
this  thing  shall  never  go  into  my  par- 
lor, sir — I  wish  you  to  be  sure  of  that 
Come,  my  child,"  she  added,  placing 
her  arm  about  my  daughter's  waist, 
and  the  next  moment  she  passed 
down  the  hall  with  a  firm  tread  and  a 
strange  rustling  sound  as  of  imperii! 
robes. 

My  son's  impression  of  the  scene 
and  the  feelings  aroused  differed  frojn 
mine.  He  expressed  himself  in  his 
peculiar  way;  he  rolled  over  on  the 
sofa  and  sobbed.  I  did  not  exprc  5S 
myself;  I  was  far  too  indignant. 
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**  Truly,  father,"  said  my  son  a  mo- 
ment afterward,  drawing  his  features 
into  a  grimace  of  ludicrous  gravity 
and  bringing  his  nose  up  from  the 
edge  of  the  sofa,  **  truly  this  precious 
antique  has  a  very  bad  odor!" 

The  young  fool  saved  his  ears  by 
slipping  aside.  He  saw  that  I  was  in 
no  amiable  mood,  and  consequently 
he  assumed  a  humbler  manner. 
When  I  signified  my  intention  of 
putting  the  sofa  in  place,  he  readily 
offered  a  hand. 

Then  together  we  bore  the  rather 
massive  article  into  the  library,  where 
from  the  first  I  had  decided  it  should 
go,  and  there  we  set  it  down  before 
the  closed  folding-doors  which  divided 
that  apartment  from  the  parlor.  The 
task  so  far  was  performed  without  any 
accident,  though  the  room  was  some- 
what dark;  but  in  stepping  backward 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  run  my  heel 
through  the  mirror  in  the  base  of  the 
bookcase,  and  in  my  effort  to  see' 
what  damage  was  done  I  turned  very 
abruptly  and  upset  the  brass  lamp 
and  tripod  at  my  elbow.  The  clatter- 
ing confusion  of  sounds  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  sharp  ejaculations  from 
the  room  below. 

The  echoes  in  the  air  were  hardly 
reassuring  in  my  situation,  which  was 
deplorable,  and  yet  might  be  worse. 
There  was  probably  a  storm  rising;  it 
was  imperative  that  I  should  act 
quickly  and  with  discretion.  And  I 
acted  accordingly. 

I  walked  into  the  hall,  took  up  my 
hat  and  cane  and  left  the  house. 

I  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  and  a 
few  of  the  evening  hours  at  Gerot's, 
where  I  gathered  solace  and  balm  in 
company  with  my  friends — ^those  old, 
convivial  spirits,  Jonquil  and  Bramble. 

That- night  I  got  home  late. 

I  was  fumbling  with  my  key  when 
the  door  opened  softly,  and  my 
daughter,  slipping  forward  into  the 
vestibule,  detained  me  there  affec- 
tionately. My  daughter  may  be  a 
little  too  emotional  at  times,  but  she  is 
seldom  hysterical  and  never  perverse, 
like  others  of  my  household,  and  I 
was  therefore  surprised  at  this  piece 
of  sensationalism. 


I  felt  that  she  quivered  as  she 
kissed  me. 

**  What's  the  matter,  my  dear?*' 

•*Oh,  nothing,  father." 

**  You  are  trembling,  'my  child." 

**  Ah,  mother  is  sick — ^she  has  a 
frightful  headache " 

**The  result  of  the  storm,  I  pre- 
sume. " 

**Oh,  father,"  she  whispered,  re- 
proachfully, and  then  she  changed 
her  tone  to  one  of  sweetest  supplica- 
tion. **  Dear  papa,  won't  you  tell 
me — do,  I  beg  you — do  tell  me  the 
history  you  began  to  tell  us " 

**  What— what  history?" 

**  The  history  of  the  sofa." 

"Oh,  I've  forgotten  it, "said  I;  and 
so  I  had. 

**Dear,  how  can  that  be?  Oh, 
papa,  you're  going  to  tell  us?  Was 
the  young  wife  of  the  old  man  beau- 
tiful?" 

**Well,  yes — yes — she  was  very 
beautiful." 

**  You  knew  her,  father?" 

**I?    No.     I  didn't  say  so." 

**  But  how  do  you  know  she  was  so 
beautiful?" 

**  I  saw  her  once — once,  I  think." 

**  Do  tell  me  the  history,  dear — all 
of  it.  There's  a  fearful  suspicion  in 
my  mind.     I  think  the  old — ^the " 

''  The  gambler?" 

**  Yes,  papa.  I  think  the  old  gam- 
bler murdered  her " 

'•What's  that?  What  do  you  say? 
You  amaze  me!  But  there — there, 
my  pet,  rest  perfectly  easy — ^rest  easy 
on  that  score.  Why,  the  gambler 
died  first!" 

**Ah,  I  see;  then  she — it  was  she 
who  murdered  him!" 

My  daughter  was  weaving  a  better 
story  than  I  could  have  woven,  and, 
simple  as  her  words  were,  the  tone  in 
which  she  uttered  them  and  the  tremor 
in  her  voice  really  chilled  me. 

**  There,  dear,  what  you  say  is  all 
nonsense — it's  veritable  nonsense — 
worse  than  nonsense  !  Ha!  ha!  what 
folly!" 

**  I  believe  what  I  say,  and  I'll  tell 
you  why.  I've  told  mamma  nothing 
— it  would  have  worked  no  good — ^but 
I've  told  brother,  and  he  believes  me. 
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He's  now  watching  in  the  library. 
We've  looked  at  the  stain  again,  and 
we're  sure — quite  sure  of  it.  There's 
a  peculiar  odor — you  smell  the  leather, 
but  the  other  odor's  there,  too." 

**A  wine  stain,  my  child.  Of 
course,  you  caught  the  odor  of  stale 
wine.  " 

**  Oh,  father,  I  know  the  smell  of 
wine!  But  listen — I  haven't  yet  told 
you  all." 

My  daughter,  I  admit,  embarrassed 
me.  The  fact  is,  she  seemed  to  know 
infinitely  too  much,  and  she  was  never 
more  assertive. 

**  In  the  evening,"  said  she,  **  be- 
fore the  gas  was  lighted,  I  came  down 
stairs.  I  stopped  here  at  the  door  and 
then  walked  down  the  hall,  and  as  I 
passed  the  library  I  glanced  that  way. 
No,  I  saw  nothing,  father,  but  I  heard 
— I  heard  a  deep,  deep  sigh  !  It  was 
so  sad,  so  strange  !  I  was  so  alarmed 
I  could  scarcely  move,  and  I  heard 
the  sighing  twice — distinctly " 

**The  wind,"  said  I;  "the  wind! 
Of  course  it  was  the  wind!" 

'*I  thought  so,  too,  at  first,  but 
there  was  no  air  stirring,  no  wind 
blowing " 

**  My  child,  now  these  are  foolish, 
idle  fancies  !  There's  nothing  in  what 
you  say — there's  no  tragedy  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  sofa.  The 
gambler  and  his  wife  loved  each  other 
—they  loved,  they  lived,  they  died — 
died  just  as  others  have  died  the  world 
over  for  ages.  " 

**Ah,  papa,  papa!  I  wish  I  could 
think  so!  .  .  .  You  said  she  died 
first?" 

**  Did  I  tell  you  that?  Yes,  I  think 
she  died  first." 

**  And  then  he  found  life  so  bitter — 
so  bitter,  perhaps — perhaps  he  slew 
himself " 

**How  eagerly  you  run  on— how 
absurdly!"  I  exclaimed;  then  added: 
"But  it's  late,  my  dear;  kiss  me  and 
go  now  to  your  room.  Banish  these 
notions,  so  idle  and  foolish!  Go  now 
— I  have  some  important  writing  to 
do,  and  I  shall  remain  in  the  library 
to-night." 

And  so  saying,  I  led  my  daughter 
to  the  foot  of   the  stairs.      She  left 


me  reluctantly,  pausing  twice  on  the 
steps  and  giving  me  long,  lingering 
glances. 

I  closed  the  door  of  the  hall,  turned 
the  key  and  lowered  the  gas. 

The  phantom  of  the  gambler  and 
his  mistress,  so  curiously  con  jured  up, 
I  threw  back  to  the  devil  as  I  stepped 
into  the  library,  which,  much  to  my 
surprise,  was  unlighted.  I  felt  for 
my  matchcase,  secured  a  match  and 
struck  it,  and  as  I  did  so  I  heard  noises 
that  sent  a  chilliness  creeping  up  my 
spine — the  movement  of  a  chair,  a 
footfall  and  a  murmur  of  some  kind. 
The  half-lighted  match  flashed  before 
my  eyes  and  fell  from  my  fingers, 
but  by  the  flickering  flame  I  could 
see  for  an  instant  the  outlines  of  a 
figure,  and  the  figure  was  approach- 
ing me. 

I  did  not  speak,  but  in  moving  aside 
slightly  I  caught  my  foot  in  a  rug,  and 
the  accident  brought  me  to  my  ^ees. 
I  still  held  the  matchbox,  and,  while 
attempting  to  open  it  again,  I  felt  a 
touch  on  my  shoulder. 

**  Now  don't  move!"  said  the  voice 
at  my  ear;  **  don't  strike  the  match— 
I  have  a  reason!" 

**  And  who  are  you?"  I  demanded. 

**I,  father!  I've  been  watching 
here  for  hours." 

**  Watching?  watching?  You  fools, 
you  two  precious  fools!  And  what  a 
pretty  mess  you're  making  here!  Go! 
get  to  bed  at  once,  sir!" 

'*Why,  father,  surely  you  can't 
ignore  what  sister  says ** 

**Not  a  word  more!  Pick  up  the 
matchcase — I've  dropped  it!" 

**  Father,  let  me  tell  you " 

**Hand  me  the  matchcase,  I  say! 
You've  heard  something,  too,  I  sup- 
pose," I  added,  with  a  sneer. 

**  I  haven't  heard  much,  but  I  know 
very  well  what  I've  seen." 

**  There  you  go!  You've  seen  your- 
self in  a  mirror,  and  you're  ready  to 
swear  it  was  somebody  else!" 

**  No,  I've  made  a  discovery " 

**  What  discovery?  You're  imposed 
on!" 

**I  know  what  I've  seen,"  he  re- 
plied, doggedly. 

**Tell  me  what   you've  seen — but 
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first  open  the  matchcase  and  strike  a 
light!" 

**No,  no!  Yon  strike  the  match 
yonrself,  but  look  at  the  sofa  as  you 
do  so.  That'll  convince  you.  You'll 
see  a  strange  white  spot  just  where 
the  blood  stain  is " 

"There's  no  blood  stain,"  I  pro- 
tested. 

**  Oh,  yes,  I've  seen  it,  and  when 
you  came  in  and  the  light  flashed,  I 
saw  the  spot  again,  and  I  also  heard  a 
voice " 

**  'Twas  mine — I  made  a  remark,  I 
remember,"  said  I,  settling  that  ques- 
tion at  once. 

And  so,  seizing  the  matchcase  that 
my  son  proffered,  I  whipped  out  a 
match  and  lighted  two  burners  of  the 
chandelier.  Turning  round  to  view 
the  sofa,  I  confess  I  gave  a  momen- 
tary start,  but  I  recovered  myself  and 
laughed. 

**Ha!  there's  your  luminous  spot, 
blockhead!"  said  I;  ** there!  a  mere 
reflection  of  the  gas  along  the  polished 
leather!" 

The  lad  looked  extremely  puzzled. 

•*  Now,  get  you  to  bed  at  once!"  I 
said,  sharply,  and  pointed  to  the 
door. 

He  quitted  the  room,  but  with  a 
very  poor  grace,  silently,  sullenly,  as 
if  still  in  doubt. 

Indeed,  to  be  candid,  I  was  in  doubt 
myself  on  some  points  and  somewhat 
impressed  by  so  much  harping  on  a 
single  string.  However,  I  must  af- 
firm emphatically  that  I  am  no  spir- 
itualist; for,  since  my  experience  with 
M.  Poplon,  the  medium,  I  have  had 
but  scant  faith  in  certain  phases  of 
the  supernatural,  and  I  have  put  my- 
self on  record  as  a  skeptic,  so  far  as 
concerns  latter-day  miracles  and  man- 
ifestations ;  but,  if  I  am  not  a  spiritu- 
alist, I  am  assuredly  no  materialist — 
though  that  accusation  has  often  been 
leveled  against  me  by  my  good  wife. 

I  say  I  was  impressed  in  a  measure 
by  the  wild  ideas  of  my  son  and 
daughter,  and  not  altogether  con- 
vinced that  I  had  made  them  out  suf- 
ficiently ridiculous.  I  admit  I  was, 
for  the  present,  in  no  humor  to  sift 
these    ideas    and    properly  examine 


them  ;  in  fact,  I  wished  to  get  rid  of 
them,  if  possible,  one  and  all. 

I  was  now  alone  in  the  library. 
Outside  the  noises  of  the  street  had 
died  away,  and  indoors  everything 
was  still.  I  sought  to  divert  my 
mind.  I  selected  from  the  bookcase 
a  volume  of  the  comedies  of  Shake- 
speare. I  placed  the  book  on  the  ta- 
ble, just  under  the  light,  and  dropped 
into  my  easychair,  with  my  back 
toward  the  sofa  with  the  claw  feet. 

But  scarcely  had  I  touched  the  seat 
when  the  peal  of  a  bell  rang  out  and 
ran  along  my  nerves  like  the  edge  of  a 
cool  blade.  I  leaped  up  and  glanced 
around  me,  and  while  I  steadied  my- 
self against  the  table  heard  the  sound 
repeated. 

There  are  times  when  the  most 
trivial  circumstances  conspire  to  make 
an  intelligent  being  a  prodigious  fool, 
and  here  was  such  an  occasion.  The 
truth  is  that  for  the  moment  I  failed 
to  recognize  a  sound  quite  as  familiar 
as  my  own  voice — the  voice  of  the 
clock  in  the  hall.  The  clock  was 
striking  twelve. 

After  this  fact  dawned  on  me  I  felt 
as  if  a  burden  had  been  lifted — I  felt 
immensely  soothed  and  relieved.  I 
sank  back  in  my  chair  with  a  feeling 
of  agreeable  languor,  a  kind  of  pleas- 
urable but  profound  lassitude.  I  as- 
sumed as  well  as  I  could  an  easy  po- 
sition, and  for  an  hour  or  so  I  read 
and  mused,  or,  lulled  at  intervals  by 
the  silence,  closed  my  eyes  and  dozed. 
And  once,  while  I  was  thus  neither 
asleep  nor  awake,  I  became  aware  of 
a  movement  outside  in  the  hall. 

I  was  aroused;  I  listened.  There 
was  some  object  moving  on  the  steps. 
I  could  not  hear  the  tread  of  anyone, 
but  the  stair-rods  and  the  rail  rattled 
and  the  steps  creaked.  I  remained 
in  my  chair,  gazing  into  the  hall  at 
the  space  where  the  light  from  the 
room  fell,  and  then  in  a  moment  there 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  doorsill  a 
female  figure  in  a  long  white  robe, 
over  which  the  unbound  hair  flowed 
like  a  weird  mantle. 

I  could  not  get  upon  my  feet,  nor 
could  I  speak,  nor  could  I  yet  believe 
the  vivid  evidence  of  my  own  eyes. 
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The  figure  glided  softly  into  the  room 
and  sank  down  at  my  knees.  I  must 
have  looked  exceedingly  pale;  cer- 
tainly I  felt  cruelly  humiliated. 

*'  Has  anjrthing  happened,  papa?" 

**  Nothing,  my  dear,"  said  I,  em- 
bracing my  daughter;  ** nothing  in 
the  world,  my  sweet  girl — ^nothing,  of 
course,  has  happened.  How  foolish 
you  are!  You  must  return  to  your 
chamber "• 

**But  I've  had  such  a  dream, 
papa " 

**  There,  there,  my  dear,  no  dreams; 
I'm  no  believer  in  dreams." 

**Ah,  and  where's  brother?  Isn't 
he  here  with  you?" 

**  He's  in  bed;  and  now  go  back  to 
yours,  my  beauty.  The  windows  are 
up,  there's  a  breeze  stirring,  and 
you'll  take  cold." 

"But  brother — ^brother  isn't  in  his 
room — the  door's  open — the  bed's  un- 
touched." 

**  I  understand,"  said  I,  and  I  gave 
one  of  my  ideas  the  force  of  a  fact; 
**I  remember,  now;  you'd  quite  up- 
set the  poor  boy — ^yes,  I  told  him  to 
sleep  on  the  lounge  in  his  mother's 
room.  There,"  I  added,  in  a  gay 
tone,  **now  go  to  your  chamber,  my 
dear,  and  get  all  these  follies  out  of 
your  pretty  head." 

So  I  led  her  to  the  door  very  tender- 
ly, very  graciously.  But  when  I  re- 
sumed my  seat  I  swore — I  swore  that 
I  would  consecrate  the  first  act  of  the 
next  day  to  the  disposal  of  the  sofa 
with  the  claw  feet  that  had  gone  so 
far  toward  shattering  my  repose,  and 
this  resolution,  couched  in  the  bold- 
est terms,  eased  my  vexed  spirit  sur- 
prisingly. 

I  was  very  much  myself  once  more. 
I  lolled  back  in  my  chair  and  stretched 
out  my  legs,  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  my  book,  read  and  nodded.  And 
then  suddenly  I  was  brought  to  my 
feet  again. 

I  heard  a  heavy  breathing  like  that 
of  someone  struggling,  followed  by  a 
fall  as  of  a  relaxed  body.  While  lis- 
tening, I  looked  around  in  every  di- 
rection. The  gas  burned  brightly.  I 
had  a  clear  view  of  all  objects.  There 
was,  I  own,  nothing  odd  or  unnatural 


or  unusual  in  the  apartment  There 
was  no  change,  no  evidence  of  a  strug- 
gle, and  nothing  had  apparently 
fallen. 

I  stepped  quickly  into  the  hall, 
thinking  that  perhaps  my  daughter 
had  lingered  there  and  swooned.  To 
my  right  I  saw  at  my  feet  a  bundled 
object,  and  as  I  stooped  and  grasped 
it  I  caught  the  whine  of  my  son's 
voice. 

**  Why  the  devil  are  you  here?"  I 
demanded.     **What  are  you  doing?" 

**Now,  don't  be  nettled,  father," 
said  he,  getting  upon  his  legs.  **I 
had  my  fears,  and  when  you  drove  me 
from  the  room  I  crept  here  and  slipped 
into  the  chair  and  watched  till  I  fell 
asleep.  A  moment  ago  something 
clutched  me  by  the  throat,  and  I  fell 
over  on  the  floor  and  woke " 

I  stopped  the  young  man's  tongue 
by  laying  my  finger  on  his  ear  and 
leading  him  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
At  a  hint  from  me  he  mounted  the 
steps  speedily  and  without  noise. 

I  reentered  the  library,  closed  the 
door,  threw  myself  into  the  chair, 
and  then    .     .     . 

The  sun  was  flashing  in  at  the  win- 
dows and  the  birds  were  twittering  in 
the  trees  when  my  daughter's  voice 
once  more  roused  me.  It  was  eight 
o'clock,  and  breakfast  was  ready. 

Three  hours  later,  at  Cook's  auction 
house,  the  sofa  with  the  claw  feet  was 
again  put  under  the  hammer.  Though 
the  crowd,  as  usual  on  Saturdays,  was 
large,  there  were  only  two  bidders  on 
the  sofa — Tom  Burton  of  the  red  wig 
and  an  undertaker  named  Figg.  It 
was  sold  to  Figg  for  seven  dollars  and 
thirty  cents. 

**  My  friend,"  said  Burton,  touch- 
ing my  sleeve  and  smiling,  **  didn't 
you  lose  by  the  little  investment]' 
To-day  it  seems  nobody  wants  the: 
thing.  What  a  pity  the  story  of  il; 
wasn't  known  yesterday!" 

**  And  so  it  has  a  history!"  said  I, 
darting  a  lurid  glance  at  his  yellov 
face. 

**  Why,  yes,  of  course  !  It's  the  sofii 
on  which  the  governor's  secretar]^ 
committed  suicide  last  Wednesday!" 
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RESURRECTION 

STILLEST  of  all  still  things  is  Love. 
The  dead  mouth  smiles  alway. 
Is  there  no  voice  may  bid  him  move, 
No  resurrection  day? 

Can  no  man  waken  this  dead  thing? 

Can  no  man  bid  him  rise, 
Breathe  life  into  the  mouth's  set  ring, 

Wake  flame  within  the  eyes? 

Yea,  there  is  one  whose  tender  will 
Had  made  the  sleeper  wake  ; 

Yea,  there  is  one  whose  voice  could  thrill 
All  death  for  his  love's  sake. 

But  dare  I  seek  and  beg  him  come. 

Who  have  no  right  to  ask, 
And  lead  him  to  this  dead  Love's  home, 

And  whisper  him  the  task? 

Oh,  Love,  my  Love,  that  lies  so  white. 

But  one  may  waken  thee. 
May  make  the  dulled  ears  hear  aright. 

May  make  the  dimmed  eyes  see. 

But  till  one  comes,  or  soon  or  late. 

Unasked,  unsought,  unled. 
Dear, God,  the  empty  hours  I  wait 
.  Dead-hearted  by  my  dead  ! 


Theodosia  Garrison. 


HER    LAST   CHANCE 

WIFE — I  never  knew  what  fear  was,  John. 
Husband — You  were  afraid  to  refuse  me  when  I  proposed  to  you,  my 
dear. 

/* 

HUSTLING    NECESSARY 

LENA — ^You've  never  heard  anything  bad  about  me,  have  you? 
Maude — No;  but  it  has  been  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from  it. 
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FRIENDSHIP? 

OUR  lips  have  met — one  barrier  is  broken, 
Although  no  word  of  tenderness  was  spoken. 
Should  there  on  friendship  such  a  seal  be  set? 
Our  lips  have  met. 

You  say  another  claims  your  heart's  devotion — 
That  her  glance  holds  the  springs  of  your  emotion — 
That  she  alone  is  all  your  life — and  yet, 
Our  lips  have  met. 

O  friend,  are  heart  and  brain  so  wide  asunder? 
Are  we  cold  lovers,  or  warm  friends?     I  wonder! 
And  as  I  wonder  I  cannot  forget 
Our  lips  have  met. 


Edith  Bigelow. 


# 


STILL   CURIOUS 

HE — I  understand  she  married  out  of  curiosity. 
She — Yes;  and  now  she's  curious  to  know  how  she's  going  to  get  î 
divorce. 


SUCH    A   HASTY    MAN 

LENA — It's  strange  he  should  ask  if  I  loved  him. 
Maude — But  you  say  you  are  engaged  to  him. 
**  Quite  true,  but  you  forget  I've  only  known  him  a  week. 


If 


HIS    MISTAKE 

JACK — Fred  says  he  thought  twice  before  he  married  Miss  Homeleigt 
Dame — Great  Scott!      I  wonder  why  he  didn't  take  two  looks,  too,  while 
'^^  was  at  it  ! 
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By  Margaret  Mary  Hills 


ELLIS  VAN  HORN  sat  in  the 
roomy  bay  window  of  the 
Siegfried  apartment,  and  in 
an  introspective  mood  wondered  how 
he  had  drifted  into  the  artistic  Bohe- 
mia of  which  he  found  himself  a  part. 
His  mind  hovered  curiously  round 
the  vague  tradition  of  an  opera  singer 
who,  many  generations  ago,  lived 
and  died  in  some  distant,  collateral 
branch  of  the  Van  Horn  family.  It 
might  be  from  her  that  he  had  re- 
ceived his  "artistic  temperament.'* 
At  any  rate,  he  found  himself  some- 
what surprised  at  the  semi-profes- 
sional life  he  was  leading,  and  asked 
himself  how  it  would  end. 

A  woman  was  singing  scales  in  the 
room  behind  him.  Her  voice  floated 
down  to  him  from  the  silvery  heights 
of  tonic  scales,  and  throbbed  deli- 
cately through  intricate  double  arpeg- 
gios and  long  trains  of  irregular 
thirds.  After  these  came  trills  begin- 
ning in  the  middle  voice  and  going 
up,  step  by  step,  higher  by  a  semi- 
tone on  each  successive  trill,  and  end- 
ing in  a  whimsical  rush  of  exquisite 
staccato  notes  that  made  Van  Horn 
think  of  fairy  laughter. 

**  Why  do  you  waste  your  strength 
and  your  time?"  exclaimed  an  impa- 
tient masculine  voice.  **  Can  you  not 
be  serious?    Now,  on  G." 

The  singer  trilled  obediently  a  half- 
tone higher,  and  climbed  several 
steps  above  the  G. 

Some  further  conversation  in  a 
lower  tone  did  not  reach  the  dreamy 
listener  in  the  window. 

After  a  slight  delay  the  opening 
bars  of  an  accompaniment  sounded 
from  the  piano,  and  the  singer  began 
again.     It    was    the   cantabile    from 


Saint-Saëns's  **  Samson  et  Dalila,** 
**  My  heart  at  the  sweet  voice." 

The  song  rolled  on,  in  its  pure 
legato,  full  of  tender  sweetness  and 
technical  perfection,  till  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  man's  voice. 

**  Ilva,  mein  Kindchcn,  what  shall  I 
say  to  you?  Your  possibilities  and 
your  impossibilities  will  drive  me 
mad." 

**  What  is  it  now?"  cried  the  woman, 
fretfully.  **  I  can  never  hope  to  please 
you!" 

**  It*s  just  what  it  always  is.  The 
coldness  of  your  singing  would  freeze 
any  Samson  that  ever  lived." 

She  began  the  song  again,  and  sang 
it  with  a  slight  increase  of  spirit.  The 
man  at  the  piano  sighed  as  she  took 
up  the  refrain  **  Ah,  come  list  to  my 
fond  wooing!" 

The  dreamy,  descriptive  strains  of 
the  second  verse  sounded  on  the  still, 
warm  air.  The  rippling  accompani- 
ment halted  spasmodically,  and  the 
singer,  in  turn,  interrupted. 

**  How  can  I  sing  when  I  have  to 
wait  and  listen  for  your  time?  I  shall 
do  well  enough  with  the  orchestra, 
but  your  playing  is  simply  demoral- 
izing. " 

**  I  know  it  is  bad,  dear,  but  I  wish 
you  would  try  it  again.  Wait,  though, 
Ellis  is  here  somewhere  ;  let  him  play 
for  you.  You  cannot  quarrel  with  his 
accompaniments.  " 

There  was  a  peculiarly  heavy  step, 
and  the  amber  curtains  that  enclosed 
the  window  were  drawn  aside. 

**  Ellis,  come  and  play  *  Samson' 
for  this  child,  will  you?  You  have 
spoiled  her.  She  scorns  her  old  hus- 
band's playing  of  late.  " 

He  cast  a  fond  look  back  into  the 
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room,  and  Van  Horn  smiled  depre- 
catingly  as  he  rose  from  his  lazy  po- 
sition. 

The  elder  man  laid  his  arm  affec- 
tionately about  Ellis's  shoulders  as 
they  walked  down  the  long  room  to- 
gether. 

Ilva  stood  still  by  the  piano  till  the 
young  man  came  up  to  her.  She  was 
wearing  a  long  tea-gown  of  pale  yel- 
low silk,  and  as  her  slender  figure 
outlined  itself  against  the  crimson 
velvet  of  the  portière  behind  her,  Van 
Horn  was  struck  with  the  eiff  ect  of  the 
barbaric  color  combination. 

"When  did  you  come?"  she  asked, 
indifferently. 

**  Half  an  hour  ago,  perhaps.  You 
see,  I  require  a  certain  amount  of 
Otto's  presence,  even  though  I  do 
not  have  his  society.  He  can  inspire 
me  and  make  me  feel  things." 

**Now  Ilva,  listen!"  Otto  Siegfried 
leaned  on  the  end  of  the  piano  as 
Ellis  took  his  seat.  "Let  the  whole 
passion  of  this  music  possess  you. 
Yield  your  soul  to  the  words  and 
meaning  of " 

**  Otto,  it  is  not  possible  !  How  can 
I  simulate  what  I  have  never  known? 
It's  nonsense.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
feeling  about  it." 

"Have  you  no  imagination?"  de- 
manded Siegfried,  pacing  up  and 
down  with  his  heavy  step.  "Be  an 
artist,  Ilva,  and  not  a  child."  The 
man  stopped,  facing  his  wife,  and  his 
piercing  gray  eyes  looked  full  into 
hers.  There  was  an  intensity  in  the 
gaze  that  startled  Van  Horn,  and 
he  shrank  involuntarily,  marveling  at 
the  queer  earnestness  of  these  artist 
people.  Then  Siegfried  laid  his 
broad  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said: 

"Ilva,  let  us  say  that  Ellis  here  is 
Samso7i  and  you  are  Dalila,  You 
love  liim,  remember,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  arouse  in  him  the  hurricane 
you  know  is  there.  It  is  worth  the 
effort.  Put  all  your  woman's  power 
into  it.     Now!" 

He  nodded  to  Van  Horn  and 
moved  away  from  the  piano.  The 
young  man  was  conscious  of  a  subtle 
stirrmg  within  him,  and  glanced  hast- 
ily at  Ilva.     Her  languid,  dusky  eyes 


were  full  of  a  startled  surprise,  and 
followed  her  husband  in  a  semi-hyp- 
notic gaze  as  he  crossed  the  room. 

Ellis  began  the  accompaniment, 
and  at  the  right  moment  Ilva's  voice 
flowed  into  it  like  a  flood  of  golden 
sunlight  over  a  vaguely  troubled  sea 

Her  fancy  woke  and  poured  vivid 
life  and  color  into  the  music.  The 
tender  wooing,  the  caressive  language 
and  the  loving  entreaty  of  the  song 
grew  to  intense  realism. 

Van  Horn  had  no  remembrance 
afterward  of  playing  the  accompani- 
ment. He  was  as  one  in  a  dream, 
and  he  never  knew  whether  Ilva  did 
stretch  out  white,  jeweled  hands  to 
him,  or  whether  they  were  the  be- 
guiling hands  of  the  imaginary  Dalila 
which  beckoned,  shadow-like,  as  the 
soft,  coaxing  love-notes  fell  luringly 
on  his  senses: 

Ah,  come  list  to  my  fond  wooing; 
'Tis  with  ardor  my  heart  imbuing  ! 

The  drowsing  melody  poured 
smoothly  from  the  singer's  lips,  and 
one  felt  the  delicious  languor  of  an 
Oriental  Summer,  inhaled  the  spicy 
breath  of  sandalwood,  and  saw  the 
purple  shadows  of  the  palms,  while 
over  all  rose  the  seductive  tones  of 
the  woman's  'voice,  swelling  in  pas- 
sionate pleading,  thrilling  the  heart 
The  sweetness  died  away  and  spent 
itself  in  the  last  tender  cry: 

My  own — Samson — ^I  love  thee! 

Siegfried  returned  to  the  piano. 
He  looked  eagerly  into  the  dusky, 
mysterious  eyes  of  his  wife,  his  own 
ablaze  with  artistic  enthusiasm. 

"It  was  superb,  Ilva.  Never  tali 
of  impossibilities  again.  Only  sing 
like  that  this  afternoon  and  to-mor- 
row night." 

The  sudden  low  sobbing  of  a  child 
prevented  any  reply,  and  Siegfried 
turned  hastily  toward  a  couch  in  a 
shadowy  corner,  where  lay  a  child, 
face  downward,  shaking  with  long- 
suppressed  sobs.  Siegfried  lifted 
him  and  pillowed  the  curly  head  on 
his  shoulder,  hushing  and  soothing 
him  in  Jow,  coaxing  tones. 
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Ilva  stood  watching  her  htisband 
and  the  little  Karl,  with  strange 
ligfhts  flashing  in  her  stormy  dark  eyes. 

Van  Horn  played  softly  through 
the  refrain  just  ended  and  watched 
Ilva  through  half-closed  lids.  A 
look  of  curious  speculation  and  won- 
der was  veiled  by  his  drooping  lashes, 
and  when  the  singer  turned  her 
gloomy  eyes  to  him  his  eyes  held  a 
question. 

He  rose  suddenly  from  the  piano, 
shook  himself,  and  walked  quickly  to 
the  couch,  where  Siegfried  sat  with 
Karl. 

**  I  must  go  now,  Otto.  I  have  an 
engagement." 

Siegfried  went  with  him  to'  the  ele- 
vator. 

•*  Come  early  to  rehearsal,  will  you, 
Ellis?  I  think  the  oboe  that  takes  Ed- 
wards's place  needs  watching.  Ed- 
wards is  going  to  die,  poor  boy!  I 
must  go  to  see  him  after  rehearsal.  " 

It  was  fully  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  the  time  set  when  Ilva 
Siegfried  presented  herself  at  the  re- 
hearsal. The  orchestra,  which  had 
been  called  two  hours  earlier,  had 
grown  tired  and  cross  and  the  chorus 
impatient.  Ellis  Van  Horn  pervaded 
the  company  like  a  south  wind,  sooth- 
ing, conciliating,  pacifying,  while 
Siegfried  strode  heavily  up  and  down 
in  the  corridor. 

When  Ilva  finally  appeared  she  was 
pale  and  seemed  weary,  but  made 
no  excuse  for  her  tardiness. 

Siegfried  took  his  place  at  the  con- 
ductor's desk,  and  the  rehearsal 
began. 

A  spirit  of  unrest  was  abroad  that 
boded  disaster.  Nothing  went  well. 
The  choruses  were  sung  carelessly  and 
without  art.  The  climax  was  reached 
when,  in  the  midst  of  an  important 
passage,  the  unfortunate  new  oboe 
lost  his  head  and  played  a  wildly 
discordant  strain  that  brought  dismay 
and  confusion  to  the  whole  orches- 
tra. 

Siegfried  beat  a  mad  tattoo  on  the 
desk,  and  in  his  strong,  nervous  fingers 
the  slender  baton  broke  into  three 
pieces,  with  an  ominous  little  crash. 


Silence  followed  the  mishap.  Sieg- 
fried said  never  a  word,  but  a  singu- 
lar pallor  overspread  his  dark  face  as 
he  thrust  into  his  pocket  the  splintered 
fragments  of  the  baton. 

**  Evil  will  come  of  it,"  whispered 
the  last  man  on  the  row  of  second  vio- 
lins. *  *  Hans  Friedrich  broke  his  baton 
the  night  before  the  great " 

**  Begin  the  same  chorus  again," 
said  Siegfried,  briefly. 

No  further  trouble  arose.  The  oboe 
was  on  his  guard,  and  all  went  well. 

Ilva  rose  to  sing  the  cantabile.  All 
the  fire  and  passion  of  the  morning 
burst  forth  anew  as  she  threw  her 
whole  passionate  heart  into  the  music, 
and  Siegfried  forgot  the  vexations  of 
the  rehearsal  in  the  magnificent  sing- 
ing of  his  wife. 

Ilva  was  trembling  with  excitement 
when  she  took  her  seat.  The  chorus 
and  orchestra  broke  into  informal  ap- 
plause, and  Ellis  Van  Horn  stood  be- 
fore her,  smiling  and  holding  out  his 
hand. 

The  rehearsal  over,  Siegfried  hur- 
ried away  to  the  bedside  of  young 
Edwards,  and  Ellis  Van  Horn  went 
back  with  Ilva  to  the  apartment. 

Siegfried  was  greatly  beloved  in  the 
orchestra.  Each  member  felt  that  he 
had  his  own  reasons  for  loving  the 
dark-browed  conductor,  and  though, 
to  an  unknowing  observer,  he  ap- 
peared somewhat  harsh  and  impatient, 
every  man  under  him  knew  of  his  in- 
finite kindness. 

In  the  lonely  last  hours  of  his  life 
young  Edwards  clung  like  a  child  to 
Siegfried,  and  begged  him  to  remain 
until  the  end.  Siegfried  stayed,  and 
finally  closed  the  boyish  blue  eyes 
with  a  woman's  tenderness  and  love. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  the  boy 
died,  and  Siegfried  walked  home,  full 
of  wearily  conflicting  theories  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  soul  that  had  but  now 
begun  to  unravel  the  mysteries.  Some 
lines  of  Omar  Khayyam  recurred  to 
him  again  and  again  as  he  toiled  up 
the  many  stairs  of  the  hotel: 

When  you  and  I  behind  the   veil  are 

passed, 
O,  but  the  long,  long  while  the  world 

will  last  ! 
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The  elevator  had  stopped  running, 
and  the  lights  burned  but  dimly  on 
every  second  landing.  The  sound  of 
his  own  heavy  steps  prevented  his 
hearing  the  lighter  footsteps  com- 
ing down,  and  in  his  abstraction  he 
scarcely  perceived  the  slender,  muffled 
figure  that  passed  him  in  the  gloomy 
passage.  Siegfried  was  strangely  de- 
pressed. The  night  had  grown  cold, 
and  he  shivered  as  he  unlocked  the 
door  of  his  rooms. 

Ilva  sat  in  the  circle  of  lamplight 
by  the  piano,  her  hands  folded  in  her 
lap.  Her  sombre  eyes  glittered  sleep- 
ily between  her  dark,  curved  lashes  as 
her  husband  kissed  her. 

**  How  is  your  Musiker?'*  she  asked, 
languidly. 

**He  is  dead,"  answered  the  man. 
**You  must  go  to  bed  this  instant, 
Ilva.  Why  did  you  sit  up?  You 
must  not  be  tired  to-morrow." 

She  watched  him  curiously,  half- 
stealthily,  for  a  moment,  then  with 
a  slight  shrug  of  her  shoulders  si- 
lently left  the  room. 

Siegfried  seated  himself  in  the  chair 
she  had  occupied  and  took  up  the  book 
she  had  evidently  just  laid  down.  It 
was  a  white-and-gold  volume  of  the 
Rubaiyat.  He  turned  the  leaves  and 
smiled  to  see  how  often  the  purple 
pencil-marks  that  strayed  through  all 
of  Ilva's  reading  had  bracketed  lines 
and  passages.  He  came  on  the  words 
that  had  haunted  him: 

When  you  and  I  behind  the  veil  are 
passed. 

On  another  page  heavy  lines  were 
drawn  about 

Yesterday  this  day's  madness  did  pre- 
pare 

To-morrow's  silence,  triumph  or  despair. 

Drink  !  For  you  know  not  whence  you 
come,  nor  why; 

Drink  !  For  you  know  not  why  you  go, 
nor  where. 

He  rose  restlessly,  laid  aside  the 
book  and  closed  the  piano.  As  he 
removed  the  music  he  found  the  book 
of  **  Samson  et  Dalila  "  uppermost 


'^Samson  and  Omar  Khayyam!" he 
mused.  ^''Dalila  and  the  Persian 
poet!"  There  was  a  singular  appro- 
priateness about  the  connection  of 
the  names  that  he  noted  then,  and  re- 
membered long  afterward. 

He  turned  out  the  light  and  re- 
tired. Too  weary  to  sleep,  he 
tossed  for  hours  on  his  pillow.  Near 
dawn  he  slept  and  dreamed.  He 
saw  a  long  gray  cloud  drifting  away 
beyond  the  city.  Out  of  the  mist 
smiled  Ilva's  face,  pale  and  intense; 
and  as  he  looked  he  perceived  that 
her  whole  form  was  w^rapped  about 
with  the  coiling  tresses  of  a  gigantic 
Samso7t,  whose  face  was  hidden  in 
the  cloud.  One  strong,  dark  hand 
showed  faintly  through  the  mist,  and 
in  it  gleamed  the  white-and-gold  vol- 
ume of  Omar  Khayyam.  The  cloud 
drifted  slowly  from  view,  and  as  it 
faded  in  the  distance  Ilva's  voice 
came  floating  back,  singing  faintly, 
like  a  thread  of  echoing  music,  the 
refrain  of  the  cantabile  : 

Ah,  come  list  to  my  fond  wooing. 

He  woke  to  find  the  little  Karl 
standing  in  his  nightgown  beside  the 
bed,  staring  gravely  at  him  through 
tangled  masses  of  yellow  hair.  He 
scrambled  into  bed  and  nestled  dose 
to  his  father.  The  two  slept  till  the 
sunlight  streamed  into  the  room. 

**  Samson  et  Dalila"  was  the  main 
attraction  at  the  Metropolitan  that 
Sunday  night.  Ilva's  voice  was  new 
to  weary  New  York,  and,  it  was  re- 
ported, was  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  pay  one  for  going  to  hear  it;  so 
an  unusual  audience  had  assembled. 

The  sacred  opera  had  proceeded 
successfully  almost  to  the  end.  Ellis 
Van  Horn,  as  Samson,  had  rendered 
his  impassioned  appeal,  defying  the 
divine  power  and  the  elements  that 
threatened,  and  now  the  beautiful, 
lithe  Dalila  came  forward  again  with 
the  opening  measures  of  the  famous 
cantabile.  Critics  had  cautiously  ad- 
vanced the  opinion  that  the  lyric 
quality  of  Ilva's  voice  was  not  suited 
to   the   part  of   Dalila^  but  nothing 
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could  surpass  the  magic  beauty  of 
those  first  calm,  clinging  measures. 
At  the  exquisite  refrain  all  listened 
breathless  to  the  wooing,  seductive 
pleading  of  the  wonderful  love-song. 
When  it  came  again,  at  the  end  of 
the  song,  they  wondered  more  and 
more  at  the  power  and  passion  that 
pulsed  so  madly  through  the  sweet, 
sensuous  strains. 

The  piece  swept  on  to  the  end,  but 
even  through  the  excitement  of  the 
last  scenes,  with  their  thunder  and 
destruction,  all  felt  that  the  climax 
had  been  reached  in  the  love-song. 

When  the  curtain  was  down  at  last, 
and  Siegfried  was  at  liberty,  he  hast- 
ened to  seek  his  wife.  He  found  her 
talking  in  low,  excited  tones  with 
Ellis  Van  Horn.  When  she  saw  her 
husband  she  came  swiftly  to  him. 
She  clasped  his  hand  with  her  small, 
cold  fingers,  looking  at  him  with  her 
wonderful  eyes  on  fire,  but  with  a 
face  singularly  grave. 

**It  was  yourself.  Otto.  You 
taught  me  to  sing.  You  showed  me 
how  to  sing,  and  all  that  comes  of  it 
we  shall  owe  to  you — all  to  you  !  Do 
you  understand?" 

*'  And  much  will  come  of  it.  Kind- 
chen.  Such  a  success  as  you  have  had 
to-night  must  lead  to  much,"  he  an- 
swered, eagerly. 

"Yes,  to  much — ^much!  And  all 
since  yesterday!  The  day  before  I 
could  not  have  done  it.  *  Yesterday 
this  day's  madness  did  prepare.*" 
Ilva  laughed  out  recklessly  as  she 
spoke,  and  Siegfried  looked  at  her 
with  some  anxiety. 

'*You  are  excited  and  worn  out, 
Ilva.  You  should  go  home  at  once. 
I  must  ask  Ellis  to  take  you,  for  I 
have  a  lot  of  things  to  do  before  I 
leave  here." 

Van  Horn  bowed  and  murmured  his 
assent,  and  Siegfried  hurried  away. 

It  was  late  when  he  ascended  the 
long  stairways  of  the  hotel,  and  he 
was  very  tired.  Finding  the  rooms 
dark  and  silent,  he  went  directly  to 
bed  and  slept  dreamlessly  till  he  was 
awakened  in  the  early  morning  by 
Karl,  who  dragged  feebly  at  his 
father's  arm  with  his  little  cold  hands. 


**Come!"  he  entreated.  **Come 
with  Karl!" 

Siegfried  tried  to  draw  him  into 
the  bed,  but  he  struggled  away,  re- 
peating insistently  : 

**Come — come  with  Karl!" 

The  tears  began  to  gather  in  the 
grave,  dark  eyes,  and  Siegfried  rose 
in  some  alarm.  Getting  hastily  into 
his  clothes,  he  took  the  child  by  the 
hand  and  was  led  straight  to  Ilva's 
room. 

The  bed  was  empty,  undisturbed, 
and  Ilva  was  not  there. 

On  the  pillow  was  a  note.  It  was 
like  her  to  leave  no  possibility  of 
doubt. 


You  told  me  he  was  Samson,  You  said 
I  loved  him,  and  must  make  him  love 
me.  I  have  done  this,  and  we  are  going 
away. 

Ilva. 

The  delicate  brutality  of  the  few 
words  stunned  the  man.  He  sat 
stupidly  on  the  edge  of  the  white 
bed  and  neither  spoke  nor  stirred. 

Karl  walked  solemnly  up  and 
down,  dragging  a  toy  wagon  to  which 
was  attached  a  bell  that  jingled  mo- 
notonously. The  man's  eyes  followed 
the  child  unconsciously,  till  the  little 
fellow  left  the  toy  and  climbed,  shiv- 
ering, to  his  father's  side.  After 
many  vain  attempts  to  attract  his 
attention,  the  boy  sat  silently  watch- 
ing him  with  great,  mournful  eyes. 

Something  of  the  man's  vast  de- 
spair must  have  penetrated  the  child- 
ish mind,  and  when  he  could  bear  the 
strange  silence  no  longer,  he  broke 
into  loud,  frightened  sobbing.  Sieg- 
fried gathered  him  into  his  arms, 
murmuring  meaningless  words  of 
comfort  and  reassurance.  He  sought 
vaguely  in  his  pockets  for  some 
treasure  that  might  divert  the  child. 
Thrusting  his  hand  deep  into  his 
coat,  some  sharp,  jagged  objects 
pierced  his  fingers.  Startled  by  the 
physical  pain,  he  turned  the  pocket 
inside  out,  and  a  moan  of  recollec- 
tion escaped  him  as  there  fell  on  the 
white  bed-cover  the  shattered  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  baton. 
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WHEN  athirst  this  soul  of  mine 
And  my  hungry  heart  unfed, 
Oh,  her  smile  is  like  to  wine 
And  her  words  are  like  to  bread. 


Ah,  sweetheart,  give  alms  to-day! 

Grant  a  famished  life  its  due  ! 
Give  me  daily  bread,  I  pray, 

Of  the  words  and  smile  of  you! 


T.  G. 


% 


THE    DIFFICULTY    OVERCOME 

"D  ROOKS — I  wish  you'd  pay  me  that  $io  you  owe  me,  old  fellow. 
^     BoRROwiT — I  couldn't  think  of  it.  Brooks. 
**  But  I'm  here  to  remind  you  of  it." 


THE    KEY    OF    THE    SITUATION 

"PIRST  DETECTIVE— How  did  you  manage  to  discover  the  scandal  in 
-■'       their  family  closet? 

Second  Detective — Well,  you  see,  I  had  a  skeleton  key. 

ALL   THAT'S    LEFT    THEM 

"XXTHILE  autos,  bikes  and  equestrians 
^  ^      On  park  roads  take  their  flights. 
The  only  rights  of  pedestrians 
Seem  to  be  funeral  rites. 

Dorothy  Dorr. 
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By  Edgar  Fawcett 


AT  Oxford,  where  he  was  not  un- 
popular and  was  always  a  good 
deal  observed  in  his  goings 
and  comings,  they  used  to  say  of  him 
that  he  veiled  behind  languor  an  im- 
mense egotism.  This  annoyed  his 
constant  friend,  Thaxton,  who  insisted 
that  no  libel  could  be  more  factitious. 

But  not  a  few  of  the  other  Balliol 
men  treated  Thorpe  Thaxton's  de- 
fensive stand  as  the  merest  snobbish 
pose.  Of  course,  he  had  his  motives. 
Money  was  a  huge  power  nowadays, 
and  this  Thaxton  fellow  could  hold 
his  own  well  enough,  past  a  doubt,  as 
eldest  son  of  a  hugely  rich  Birming- 
ham cutler.  Nevertheless,  blood  and 
title  were  always  dear  to  these  new 
Croesuses.  Old  England  wasn't  quite 
hopelessly  vulgarized  yet.  The  up- 
starts knew  a  gentleman — or  a  lady. 
And  Adalbert  Hereward  had  a  sister, 
pretty  and  rather  poor. 

"It's  all  such  rubbish!"  Thorpe 
said,  while  he  sat  one  afternoon  in  a 
comer  of  the  ancient  Mitre  Inn,  eat- 
ing Scotch  scones  and  drinking  deep 
draughts  of  tea  with  a  Balliol  man  of 
his  own  year.  **  You  tell  me,  Brown- 
ynge,  that  they  think  this  about  us, 
think  that  about  us,  and  think  the 
other  thing.  Rot,  dear  boy  !  I've  no 
more  *  ambitions  ' — absurd  word  ! — 
with  respect  to  Adalbert  than  if  he 
were  a  Turkish  Grand  Vizier.  He 
!  knows  it,  I  know  it,  and  we  both  dis- 
dain the  idea.  It's  merely  a  friend- 
ship on  both  sides.  "  Here  Thorpe,  in 
a  mood  of  peculiar  confidence,  threw 
back  his  head  and  laughed.  "He's 
an  incessant  amusement  to  me  ;  he's 
wondrously  attractive.  I  mean  the 
way  in  which  he  lets  himself  drift.  " 

**  Lets  himself  drift?"  said  Brown- 


ynge,  who  at  once  thought  of  a  boat 
on  the  near  Isis,  and  didn't  at  all  un- 
derstand. He  was  rather  ugly  of 
visage  and  build  himself.  He  envied 
Thaxton  his  tall,  straight  frame,  short 
crop  of  brown  curls,  and  face  that 
seemed,  even  on  the  dreariest  day, 
somehow  to  have  the  sun  in  it. 

*'He's  a  fatalist.  I  suppose  one 
would  call  him  that.  He  never  tries, 
he  never  objects,  he  takes  everything 
for  granted.  " 

**  But  he  tried  in  the  boat  race  last 
year.  " 

**Not  much.  Not  at  all,  in  fact. 
By  nature  he's  enormously  muscular. 
His  crew  won;  he  never  cared;  he 
forgot  all  about  it  the  next  day.  " 

**But  if  he  takes  any  prize,  this 
graduating  term,  in  Greek?" 

**He  adores  Greek;  he's  drenched 
with  it.  He  won't  recollect,  however, 
five  or  six  days  after  his  possible 
triumph,  whether  he's  been  crowned 
with  laurels  or — ashes.  And  that's 
what  all  you  men  call — "  pursued 
Thorpe,  with  a  big  gulp  of  the  scald- 
ing tea  that  he  loved  on  a  damp  Ox- 
ford day — **  affectation  !  It's  nothing 
of  the  sort;  it's  simply  Adalbert. 
Now  look  here,  Brownynge,"  and 
Thorpe  suddenly  buttonholed  his 
companion,  "I  don't  ask  you  to  tell 
me  what  they're  saying  about  my 
friend's  behavior  at  the  Armitages', 
but  you  must  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  Miss  Cecilia  is  no  match  for  him.  " 

Miss  Cecilia  Armitage  was  cer- 
tainly six  years  older  than  Adalbert 
Hereward.  The  Armitage  family 
were  poor  folk,  of  good  descent,  who 
had  lived  in  Oxford  for  many  gener- 
ations. Proctors,  deans  and  dons  were 
like  leaves,  rather  than  branches,  of 
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the  genealogical  tree,  and  it  was  said 
that  they  had  not  had  for  fifty  years  a 
single  daughter  of  their  house  unable 
to  construe  the  first  six  books  of  the 
Iliad  at  sight. 

"Miss  Cecilia,"  it  had  got  about, 
**may  be  able  thus  to  construe  the 
first  six  books,  but  she  certainly  has 
no  such  compromised  appearance." 
Beyond  doubt  she  was  engaging;  and 
when,  quite  near  his  hour  of  gradua- 
tion, Adalbert  had  distinctly  failed  to 
propose  to  her,  everybody  blamed 
Thorpe  Thaxton. 

But  the  latter,  one  day,  almost 
shouted  to  Adalbert  his  distress. 
**  They're  putting  it  all  on  w^,"  rang 
his  complaint.  *'  If  you  love  the  girl, 
why  on  earth  don't  you  tell  her  so?" 

Adalbert  nodded  rather  vaguely, 
pulling  at  the  end  of  his  pointed 
blond  beard,  and  surveying  Thorpe 
with  his  big  eyes  of  drowsy  blue. 
**  My  dear  Thorpe,"  he  said,  **  do  you 
really  think  it's  in  the  current  of 
things?" 

**Not  a  bit.  I  know  you  well 
enough  to  tell  you  so,  and  by  all 
means  I  should  advise  your  breaking 
off  at  once  with  Cecilia  Armitage. 
You're  not  cut  out  for  one  another  at 
all.  She  hasn't  a  penny,  and  you,  as 
you've  told  me " 

**  Have  only  twelve  hundred  pounds 
a  year,"  finished  Adalbert,  behind  a 
yawn.  He  put  his  hand,  the  next 
moment,  on  Thorpe's  arm.  "Dear 
old  chap  !  I  won't  propose.  But  how 
about  fate?" 

Thorpe  suppressed  a  laugh.  **  Damn 
your  *fate!'  Hasn't  a  fellow  free 
will?" 

**Oh,  has  he?"  And  then  Thorpe 
remembered  how  immensely  Adalbert 
had  read  the  German  and  French  phi- 
losophers—Kant, Hegel,  Comte,  Des- 
cartes, and  many  another. 

**0h,  if  you're  going  to  talk  like 
that!"  he  exclaimed.  *'  Well,  all  I've 
got  to  answer  is,  slip  away  from  Ox- 
ford and  leave  the  affair  in  my  hands.  " 

Slipping  away  from  Oxford  meant 
for  Adalbert  a  rather  glorious  retreat. 
Collegiate  honors  of  no  mean  import 
were  connected  with  his   departure 
There  were  those  who  affirmed  that 


except  for  his  "laziness"  he  migit 
have  reaped  even  higher  honors.  But 
poor  Thaxton  had  to  face  the  brtmt 
of  a  wrathful  and  aggrieved  house- 
hold, which  he  did  with  all  the  tact 
he  could  muster — ^by  no  means  a 
meagre  amount. 

*  *  Why  on  earth,  "  said  Thorpe  after- 
ward to  his  friend,  when  they  were 
in  London  together,  **did  you  make 
Cecilia  Armitage  believe  you  cared 
for  her?" 

"  But  I  didn't  At  least,  I  didnt 
mean  to,  dear  Thorpe.  The  whole 
thing,  you  see,  has  simply  happened, 
I  do  so  regret  having  bored  you  !  You 
were  what  they  call  in  philosophy, 
my  friend,  an  incident  force.  That 
is,  you  happened,  too.  Everything 
happens.  You've  heard  me  speak 
before  now  about  the  current  of 
things." 

**  Oh,  haven't  I  !"  grimaced  Thorpe. 

**  Well,  it's  so  interesting  to  stand 
on  the  bank,  as  one  might  say,  and 
watch.  We  all  do  stand  on  the  bank 
and  watch.     That  is,  metaphorically.  " 

*  *  Quite  so,  '  '  muttered  Thorpe  ; 
**and  practically  we're  all  in  the 
swim.  " 

"Oh,  yes.  We're  all  part  of  the 
inevitable,  of  course.  We  can't  help 
being  in  the  swim.  "  Here  Adalbert 
looked  full  at  his  companion,  with 
that  placid  sweetness  which  fasci- 
nated both  sexes  in  almost  equal  de- 
gree. **  For  example,  I  am  smoking 
this  cigarette.  Untold  millions  of 
years  ago  it  became  a  necessity  that  I 
should  smoke  this  cigarette,  and 
knock  off  its  ash,  just  as  I  am  doing 
now,  with  the  nail  of  my  little 
finger.  " 

Thorpe  gave  a  tired  sigh.  He  had 
heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  precisely 
the  same  vein  from  the  same  source, 
and  though  it  had  once  amused  him, 
it  had  now  lost  much  of  its  old  savor. 

On  a  table  at  his  elbow  was  a  note 
from  one  of  Adalbert's  aunts.  He 
took  it  up,  waved  the  open  pages  a 
moment,  and  then  let  it  fall. 

**  Here,"  he  said,  **is  the  pleasant 
invitation  from  Mrs.  Cavendish  Dud- 
ley for  you  to  spend  with  her  a  week 
or  two  at   her  charming  Broadstairs 
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home.  If  there  is  any  adorable  place 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  London  it 
is  Broadstairs.  You  can  go  or  not 
go,  just  as  you  please.  " 

**It  seems  that  lean,"  gently  cor- 
rected Adalbert.  **But  remember, 
my  dear  Thorpe,  that  what  one  does 
one  does.  One  can  never  do  two 
things  at  the  same  time.  Hence,  if  I 
go  to  Broadstairs  I  cannot  possibly 
prove  that  causes  and  effects  dating 
back  through  measureless  reaches  of 
time  have  not  compelled  me  to  be- 
come Aunt  Cynthia's  guest.  " 

Adalbert  went  to  stay  with  his 
aunt,  and  Thorpe  soon  received  an 
invitation  to  join  him  at  the  delight- 
ful sea-fronting  villa. 

*'  My  dear  Mr.  Thaxton,"  said  Mrs. 
Dudley,  soon  after  Thorpe's  arrival, 
•*  I  do  so  want  to  ask  you  what  are 
your  feelings  with  respect  to  my  poor 
dead  sister's  son.  Adalbert  strikes 
me  as  a  most  talented  and  brilliant 
man.  " 

**He  undoubtedly  is,"  answered 
Thorpe. 

**  Yet  J^  indolent." 

**  Indolent  hardly  describes  him, 
Mrs.  Dudley.  Adalbert,  to  be  quite 
frank  with  you,  is  a  man  victim- 
ized by  the  idea  of  fatalism.  He 
is  possessed  of  the  belief  that  it 
is  needless  to  do  anything.  He 
has  convinced  himself  that,  since 
all  events  are  certain  to  occur  in  reg- 
ular sequence,  we  should  merely  yield 
ourselves,  passively  acquiescent,  to 
their  power.  Hence  he  has  a  sworn 
dislike  of  struggle,  and  a  firm  faith 
in  letting  himself  drift,  as  he  calls  it, 
with  the  current." 

Mrs.  Dudley  gave  a  great  sigh. 
**  Oh,  I've  more  than  guessed  it.  I've 
even  realized  it,"  she  pensively  mur- 
mured. **  And  I  have  such  ambi- 
tions for  him,  Mr.  Thorpe!  Every- 
thing I  possess  will  go  to  him  some 
day.  He  has  taken  the  place  of  that 
son  I  lost  in  earlier  years.  I  am  now 
a  childless  widow,  as  you  know.  My 
love  for  this  strange  yet  fascinating 
nephew  of  mine  has  become  the  one 
sole  passion  of  my  life."  She  fin- 
gered, fieetingly,  a  lapel  of  Thorpe's 
coat.     "You're    asking    yourself,   of 


course,  what  an  old  woman  like  me 
has  to  do  with  a  passion.  " 

"Ah,  dear  lady,"  replied  Thorpe, 
admiring  her  slendemess  and  grace, 
as  though  they  were  qualities  of  some 
flower  touched  by  earliest  frosts  of 
Autumn,  **I  am  asking  myself,  on 
the  contrary,  why  so  beautiful  a  pas- 
sion should  be  thrown  away  on  our 
eccentric  and  incorrigible  Adalbert.  " 

**  Pray  don't  tell  me  that  I  throw  it 
away,"  Mrs.  Dudley  protested.  They 
stood  together  beside  a  big,  broad- 
paned  window  of  her  charming  house. 
Below  them  the  Channel  glittered,  like 
an  immense  mirror  that  some  imp 
of  the  air  had  dashed  suddenly  into 
millions  of  shining  shards.  A  Mid- 
summer evening  cloud  of  the  most 
ethereal  lilac  hung  over  the  huge, 
bulging  cliffs  that  rear  their  chalky 
dignities  between  Broadstairs  and 
Ramsgate.  "You  might  as  well  say 
to  Nature  that  she  squanders  reck- 
lessly the  beauty  of  a  divine  afternoon 
like  this!  I  can't  credit  it;  I  won't. 
Nothing  is  lost,  in  my  philosophy. 
Everything  has  its  meaning  and  its 
future  permanence  somewhere!  All, 
of  course,  however,  is  mystery.  My 
love  for  Adalbert  is  a  mystery  to  my- 
self. And  yet  I  feel  its  essence  thrill 
me  like  some  pungent  fragrance.  Of 
course,  his  fatalism  is  true  enough. 
Who  can  sensibly  refute  it?  We  are, 
all  of  us,  puppets.  Do  you  remember 
Tennyson's  bitter  lines  in  *  Matid?' — 
bitter,  but  true  : 

••We  are  puppets,  Man  in  his  pride  and 
Beauty  fair  in  her  flower  ; 
Do  we  move  ourselves  or  are  moved  by 
an  unseen  hand  at  a  game  ? 

"  Well,  the  great  point  is  to  forget 
all  this.  And  I  want  my  Adalbert  to 
forget  it!"  She  paused,  and  her  gray- 
green  eyes,  flashing  over  Thorpe's 
face,  made  him  remember  that  she 
had  been  called,  in  other  days,  the 
most  winsome  girl  of  her  time  while 
at  Windsor  as  lady  of  honor  to  the 
Queen.  "  And  I  am  bent  on  trying 
to  make  Adalbert  forget  it!  You  are 
his  best  friend,  and  you  can  aid  me." 

Thorpe  gave  an  astonished  start. 
"Aid  you,  Mrs.  Dudley?    How?" 
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**In  this  way:  I  want  Adalbert  to 
wake  himself  up.  I  want  him  to  go 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  Oh, 
don't  look  so  very  amazed!  I  can 
manage.  One  of  my  intimate  friends, 
Lord  Maltravers,  would  aid  me  hand- 
somely, beyond  a  doubt.  But  that 
would  come  afterward.  " 

**You  mean,"  laughed  Thorpe, 
**  after  you  succeeded  in  the  waking 
up." 

**  Yes;  we  must  effect  that  first." 

•*We?" 

**  Ah,  you  are  incredulous.  But  let 
me  go  on.  You  really  do  like  my 
nephew?" 

**  I'm  his  devoted  friend." 

**  To-morrow  my  niece,  Lady  Isa- 
bel Orrow,  is  coming  here.  Adalbert 
and  Isabel  have  often  met  before. 
They  are  not  in  the  least  related. 
Lady  Isabel  is  the  daughter  of  my 
husband's  step-sister,  who  married  the 
Eari  of  Grantham.  Isabel,  between 
you  and  me,  dotes  on  Adalbert." 

"  Really?" 

"  You've  heard  him  speak  of  her,  no 
doubt?" 

**  Yes— but " 

"I  understand.  Not  with  the 
vaguest  hint  that  they  had  ever  flirted. 
But  they  have — desperately.  Isabel 
is  just  one-and-twenty,  and  very 
pretty.  No,  that  doesn't  describe  her; 
but  you  shall  see  her  to-morrow  and 
judge  for  yourself.  She  is  Just  the 
match  I  desire  for  Adalbert.  She 
has  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year 
and  a  fine  home  in  Surrey,  besides. 
All  her  people  are  dead,  and  I  do 
what  I  can  for  her  as  chaperon  in 
the  London  season — that  is,  when  she 
chooses  to  leave  her  country  home,  of 
which  she  is  very  fond.  " 

**  And  how  about  Adalbert?"  asked 
Thorpe.  **Is  she  very  fond  of  him 
as  well?" 

**  Ah,  who  can  read  a  girl's  heart? 
But  I  am  certain  he  interests  her.  I 
am  certain,  too,  that  the  prospect  of 
this  visit  fills  her  with  furtive  pleas- 
ure. But  then,  there  is  another 
point."  Mrs.  Dudley's  eyes  drooped, 
and  into  her  under-lip  there  came  a 
sad  little  quiver.  *  *  She's  enormously 
angry  at  him." 


"Angry?  why?" 

"Oh,  for  his  neglect.  Besides,  it 
has  reached  her  that  he  has  been  hav- 
ing an  affair  with  some  girl  at  Ox- 
ford. But  she  would  be  angrier  still 
if  she  had  heard  him  yester<£y,  when 
I  mentioned  to  him  that  she  was  com- 
ing." 

"What  did  he  say?"  smiled  Thorpe; 
"one  of  his  fatalistic  things?" 

"Precisely.  It  was  this:  'Isabel 
Orrow  coming  to  stay  here,  eh?  How 
nice  !  Do  you  know,  aunt,  that  I  have 
a  feeling  I  shall  marry  Isabel  one  of 
these  days?  I'm  really  fond  of  her, 
and  unless  the  bends  of  life  should 
lead  us  apart,  I  am  more  than  half 
convinced  that  we  shall  drop,  be- 
fore long,  into  matrimonial  concord. 
However,  my  dear  aunt,  I  confess 
that  I  don't  like  her  title,  though  it's 
merely  one  of  courtesy.  I  don't  like 
the  "  Mr.  and  Lady  Isabel  Hereward" 
which  it  would  involve.  However, 
that  would  prove  a  decree,  like  every- 
thing else,  of  the  unavoidable.  Or, 
rather,  it  would  prove  so  if  our  mar- 
riage came  to  pass.  '  " 

"  Exquisite!"  laughed  Thorpe. 

"  How  can  you!"  Mrs.  Dudley  pro- 
tested. 

"Oh,  I  mean  that  it  so  exquisite- 
ly represents  kirn"  And  through 
Thorpe's  mind  were  rushing  memo- 
ries of  similar  declarations  made 
with  respect  to  Miss  Armitage. 

He  could  not  help  recounting  this 
entire  Oxford  episode,  and  when  he 
had  done  so  he  found  his  interlocu- 
tress in  literal  shudders.  "But  I 
don't  think  he  really  cared  a  farthing 
for  the  girl,"  supplemented  Thorpe. 
"  You  see,  these  Armitages  all  laid 
siege  to  him.  And  Adalbert,  to  use  his 
own  words,  merely  let  himself  drift" 

Mrs.  Dudley  was  pale  and  agitated 
when  he  had  finished.  "  My  foolish 
insensate  boy!"  she  exclaimed.  Th 
dying  daylight  revealed  covert  tear 
on  her  lashes.  "That  is  the  wayb 
will  go  on!  Some  day  a  woman- 
well,  heaven  knows  how  odious  * 
woman  ! — will  trick  him  and  trap  hin 
past  all  aid  of  mine." 

"  Not  if  /am  there,"  said  Thorpe 
with  loyalty  in  every  accent. 
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Mrs.  Dudley  caught  one  of  his 
hands.  The  next  instant  she  stooped 
and  excitedly  kissed  it 

**  You  dear  fellow!  I  don't  wonder 
Adalbert  is  so  fond  of  you.  Forgive 
his  adoring  old  aunt.  He  must  be 
saved.  I  can  see  that  youll  help  me. 
You  say  that  youll  *  be  there.  '  But 
you  can't  be  there  always.  You're 
here  now,  however — and  she  comes 
to-morrow.  You  remember  what  I 
said  about  waking  him  up?  It's  you, 
it's  you,  with  your  handsome  face, 
your  winning  manners,  and — ^pardon 
me,  but  I  must  be  brutal  for  a  minute 
— ^your  prospective  big  Birmingham 
fortune — ^who  can  wake  him  up,  and 
send  all  this  fatuity  of  *  fatalism  '  to 
the  four  winds.  " 

*  *  Really,  "  murmured  Thorpe,  while 
the  enkindled  eyes  of  his  hostess 
brought  a  warm  flush  to  his  face,  **  I 
do  not,  Mrs.  Dudley,  understand  you 
in  the  least." 

**  I  know,  I  know,"  swept  on  the 
other.  "But  you  shall,  presently. 
Now,  listen.  As  you  love  Adalbert — 
and  I  am  confident  you  do  love  him — 
only  listen.  " 

She  spoke  for  some  time,  ardently, 
with  extreme  entreaty  and  appeal. 
The  longer  Thorpe  listened  the  more 
serious  grew  his  countenance. 

**  But  you  can't  mean,"  he  at  length 
blurted  out,  **that  Lady  Isabel  Orrow 
would  consent  to  let  me  flirt  with  her 
— or  seem  as  if  I  were  doing  so— in 
order  that  Adalbert  may  receive  what 
you  call  the  rousing  dirk-thrust  of 
jealousy?" 

Mrs.  Dudley  threw  up  both  hands. 
Then  she  answered  him,  with  mount- 
ing color  and  almost  a  touch  of  tem- 
X)er:  **  Have  I  dreamed  of  insinuating 
anything  so  absurd?  Of  course  not! 
Above  all  things,  Isabel  must  not  even 
remotely  suspect.  My  plan  is  to  have 
you  pour  attentions  upon  her.  This 
may  bore  you,  but  I  hardly  think  it 
will.     Wait  till  you've  seen  her." 

**  Don't  you  forget  that  it  may  bore 
herf"  inquired  Thorpe,  with  a  kind 
of  merry  modesty. 

"You're  delightful,"  approved  his 
hearer.  **  But  tiien,  you  can  afford  to 
undervalue  your  attentions."  Here 
she  squared  herself,  and  looked  chal- 


lenging inquiry  at  him.  "  Now,  for 
the  sake  of  our  Adalbert's  future,  will 
you  join  me  in  my  momentous  plan?" 

"Yes,"  assented  the  other,  after  a 
little  silence.  Then,  breaking  into 
laughter,  he  added:  "But  how  will 
it  be  *  joining  you,'  dear  Mrs.  Dudley? 
Surely  I  shall  stand  quite  alone  in  the 
affair — splaying  the  heroic  hypocrite, 
and  running  the  chance  of  having 
myself  haughtily  snubbed." 

Mrs.  Dudley  scanned  with  new  at- 
tention his  fresh,  comely  face.  She 
even  let  her  eyes  slip  along  the  lines 
of  his  trim  and  virile  figure.  "Oh, 
there's  no  such  danger.  Besides,  you 
can  withdraw  if  it  threatens.  Because 
a  woman  is  in  love  with  one  man,  it 
doesn't  mean  that  she  will  treat 
another  with  scorn — especially  if  he's 
nice.  And  you — well,  you'll  do  ad- 
mirably. There — is  it  a  compact? 
If  so,  shake  hands  on  it." 

They  shook  hands  on  it,  and  the 
next  day  Lady  Isabel  arrived. 

She  was  driven  from  the  station  by 
Adalbert  in  one  of  his  aunt's  smart 
traps.  It  was  then  rather  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Thaxton  did  not  meet 
her  until  just  before  dinner.  When  he 
came  into  the  drawing-room  he  heard 
an  entrancing  voice  saying,  as  if 
equally  to  his  friend  and  hostess: 

"It  is  so  pleasant  to  be  near  the 
sea  once  more  !  My  Dormdreeme  has 
one  sad  drawback — ^it's  untranslata- 
ble. I  sometimes  do  so  wish  that  I 
could  touch  an  electric  button  and 
change  it,  with  all  its  green  acres, 
from  inland  Surrey  to  seabound 
Kent." 

"  Electricity  will  do  everything  in 
time,"  said  Adalbert.  "  Ah,  Thorpe, 
here  you  are,  old  chap."  Then  he 
looked  at  his  aunt,  who  promptly  said: 

"  Mr.  Thaxton  Thorpe,  Lady  Isabel 
Orrow;"  and  very  soon  they  were  all 
four  seated  at  dinner. 

"You  must  like  Mr.  Thaxton  ever 
so  much,  Isabel,"  said  Adalbert,  sip- 
ping his  sherry.  "Everybody  does. 
He  hasn't  an  enemy  in  the  world,  and 
he's  legions  of  friends." 

"Come,  come,  Adalbert,"  chided 
his  aunt.     "Good  wine,  you  know." 

"  Really,"  said  Thorpe  to  Lady  Isa- 
bel,  "my  alleged^.g^asl^^^^^^ 
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like  one  of  those  poor,  disreputable 
quack  medicines  which  has  only  a  sin- 
gle supporter." 

**He  means  me,"  said  Adalbert, 
with  a  demure  levity  quite  his  own. 
"There's  something  spectacular, 
however,  in  Thorpe's  mendacity.  " 

"  Ho,  ho!"  said  Thorpe  ;  **  there's  a 
nice,  gargoylish  kind  of  insult!" 

**I'll  apologize,  and  call  it  self-ef- 
facement. He  tells  us  he's  a  quack 
medicine.  Well,  I've  tried  him,  and 
found  him  highly  beneficial.  " 

Thorpe  had  been  quietly  studying 
Lady  Isabel,  and  had  acquired  an  en- 
during picture  for  the  gallery  of  his 
future  memories.  It  had  eyes,  this 
picture,  whose  vivacious  darkness 
contrasted  strikingly  with  the  waves 
of  blond  hair.  But  the  master  artist 
that  painted  it  had  lavished  his  craft 
on  the  flexile  mouth,  so  small,  yet 
with  a  wealth  of  witcheries  of  mutable 
expression.  It  never  occurred  to 
Thorpe  that  Lady  Isabel  was  beauti- 
ful. He  had  merely  begun  to  feel 
that  she  was,  perhaps,  full  of  moods, 
fancies,  dreams,  that  it  would  be 
charming  to  discover,  like  soft  silks  or 
antique  jewels  hidden  away  in  some 
locked  and  lacquered  cabinet.  The 
keys  to  this  cabinet — how  reluctantly 
might  she  surrender  them,  one  by 
one  !  *  *  That  doubt,  engendered  mys- 
teriously by  her  outward  personality," 
thought  Thorpe — **  with  what  tricksy 
sort  of  lure  it  invested  her!" 

The  weather  stayed  brilliant  and 
tranquil.  Lady  Isabel  smiled  with 
delight  next  morning  when  Adalbert 
announced,  during  breakfast,  that 
Thorpe's  steam  yacht  was  in  the  little 
harbor  near  by,  at  Ramsgate,  and 
would  lend  its  sumptuous  accommo- 
dations to  anyone  desirous  of  enjoy- 
ing them. 

Lady  Isabel  adored  yachting  in  good 
weather.  She  had  enjoyed  quite  a 
long  talk  with  Thorpe  the  evening 
before,  while  Adalbert  drowsed,  or 
seemed  to  drowse,  over  the  Fortnightly 
in  a  distant  comer,  and  had  concluded 
that  previous  quick-whispered  words 
from  Mrs.  Dudley  were  true.  He 
was  every  inch  a  gentleman.  More- 
over, he  was  personable  in  a  way  that 


impressed  a  girl  more  and  more  as  he 
talked.  Adalbert  must  be  correct 
about  his  popularity.  Then,  too, 
hadn't  her  young  cousin,  Yorke  Orme, 
said  to  her  at  Dormdreeme,  only  last 
week  (he  himself  being  an  Oxonian 
undergraduate),  that  there  was  no  bet- 
ter fellow  in  the  whole  town  than 
Thorpe  Thaxton,  and  that  his  detract- 
ors were  spurred  by  the  merest  spite? 

**  It  isn't  my  yacht  at  all,  Lady  Isa- 
bel," said  Thorpe,  with  smiling  can- 
dor. "  It  belongs  to  my  uncle,  who 
has  lent  it  to  me  for  the  Summer,  as 
he  is  seeking  health  in  the  Austrian 
Tjrrol  just  now.  I  couldn't  possibly  af- 
ford to  keep  up  the  Fornarina^  and  onr 
mischievous  Adalbert  well  kuows  it 
However,  I  am  her  temporary  owner, 
and  should  be  pleased  if  you  would 
all  three  take  a  sail  with  me  this  af- 
ternoon. My  man  will  have  the  order 
despatched  to  Ramsgate  in  no  time." 

The  Fornarina  was  in  readiness 
not  long  afterward,  and  the  perfect 
weather  promised  an  ideal  cruise, 
Thorpe's  uncle  was  a  man  who  loved 
his  steam  yacht  as  some  men 
love  their  favorite  horse.  Wealth 
had  given  him  the  power  of  caressing 
her  into  a  condition  of  faultless  mech- 
anism, allied  to  a  luxury  of  service 
that  discipline  could  ill  surpass. 

**  Was  the  Channel  ever  so  lovely?" 
said  Mrs.  Dudley,  seating  herself  on 
the  clean,  even  deck  at  her  nephew's 
side.  **  This,  Adalbert,  is  one  of  the 
fascinating  things  that  riches  can  do. 
We  come  of  a  race,  you  and  I,  that 
used  to  call  riches  vulgar.  But  we 
must  reverse  our  old  verdicts.  These 
new  millionaires  are  so  often  refined. 
They  buy  refinement,  like  everything 
else.  Look  at  Thorpe  Thaxton  now 
as  he  paces  the  deck  arm-in-arm  with 
Isabel;  who  would  dream  that  he 
comes  of  a  class  which  we  once 
treated  as  oafs  and  clods?" 

"True,"  said  Adalbert,  throwing 
aside  his  magazine.  "  But  then  that 
part  of  the  inevitable  has  for  decades 
been  so  clear." 

**Oh,  the  inevitable!"  sijghed  his 
aunt.    *  *  You're  always  thinking  of  it  !" 

**  Really,  dear  Atint  Cynthia,  is 
there  anything  else  to  think  of?" 
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'*Lots,  Adalbert,  lots!'* 

'*  How  so?    The  inevitable  is  life." 

*'Oh,  is  it?"  Here  Mrs.  Dudley 
looked  at  the  rosy  little  pointed  nails 
of  one  hand  as  if  she  had  the  inten- 
tion of  tearing  off  a  couple  of  them. 
But  her  nephew's  gaze  roamed  away 
to  a  huge,  receding  chalk  cliff,  washed 
along  its  base  by  sunny  liquid  ame- 
thyst, while  his  kinswoman  pro- 
ceeded: 

'*Take  those  two^  now.  They're 
both  young,  both  handsome.  Suppose 
they  fell  in  love  with  each  other.  It 
wouldn't  be  at  all  a  bad  match  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  as  the  world  goes 
at  present.  Lady  Isabel  Thaxton 
hasn't  at  all  a  plebeian  sound.  His 
grandfather,  they  say,  was  a  retail 
ironmonger,  but  Lady  Agnes  Throop's 
brewer  husband  has  a  grandfather, 
they  also  say,  who  kept  a  public-house 
in  Leeds." 

"God  bless  my  soul!"  Uttering 
this  rather  dramatic  apostrophe  with 
much  quietude,  Adalbert  slowly 
reared  himself  in  his  chair. 

•*Ah,"  thought  Mrs.  Dudley,  in 
unconscious  quotation,  **a  hit — a  pal- 
pable hit.  You  told  me  once,"  she 
hurried  on,  aloud,  and  with  much 
veiled  vehemence,  **that  you  had  a 
feeling  Isabel  and  yourself  would  ulti- 
mately marry." 

**  So  I  did— so  I  did." 

"  But  you  never  thought  that  some 
sudden  change  would  take  her  from 
you.  You  imagined  that  she  was 
safely  awaiting  you  there  at  Dorm- 
dreeme,  like  a  sleeping  beauty,  for 
you  to  go  and  wake  at  any  moment." 

**  Perhaps — ^perhaps.  "  Adalbert  had 
risen  from  his  chair.  As  he  advanced 
toward  Lady  Isabel  and  her  compan- 
ion, Mrs.  Dudley  called  after  him  : 

**The  inevitable,  remember,  is 
something  that  we  poor  mortals  can 
rebel  against,  even  while  we  tell  our- 
selves that  we  can't.  The  whole  thing 
is  a  mighty  mystery,  Addie,  my  boy; 
but  effort,  and  not  apathy,  is  the  best 
help  for  it." 

There  were  other  enchanting  sails 
on  the  Fornarina  as  days  glided  along. 
Lady  Isabel  chose  always  to  go;  some- 
times Mrs.  Dudley  did  not  feel  equal 


to  going,  but  insisted  that  Adalbert 
should  take  her  place,  and  sometimes 
Adalbert  refused  to  go  because  of  real 
or  assumed  laziness,  and  she  went — 
always  very  reluctantly  on  these  oc- 
casions. 

About  a  week  later  there  appeared 
at  the  Broadstairs  villa  an  exceedingly 
smart  vehicle,  to  which  were  attached 
a  pair  of  sleek  roans  of  good  breed 
and  style.  But  the  carriage  had  room 
for  only  two,  and  although  Adalbert 
drove  out  in  it  with  Thorpe  the  first 
day  after  its  arrival  (the  whole  pretty 
and  proper  thing  being  another  avun- 
cular loan),  Lady  Isabel,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  several  days  that  suc- 
ceeded it,  graciously  assumed  his 
place.  People  meanwhile  came  in  for 
tea  on  certain  afternoons;  golf  was 
played  on  neighboring  links;  dances 
were  held  at  this  or  that  near  resi- 
dence ;  the  light  yet  accentuated  move- 
ment of  the  English  Summer  seaside 
kept  up  its  brisk,  unassuming,  con- 
ventional course.  Gossip,  that  bee 
that  hums  everywhere,  even  while  it 
does  not  sting,  had  begun  its  murmur- 
ing about  Mrs.  Dudley's  ears. 

One  day  she  seized  her  chance  for  a 
private  chat  with  Adalbert.  She  joined 
him  as  he  strolled  through  the  breezy, 
park-like  space  that  formed,  with  its 
winding  paths,  its  manifold  scattered 
benches,  its  delicious,  lawny  lapses 
islanded  by  flower-beds,  and  its  mag- 
nificent marine  frontage,  the  fairest 
feature  of  Broadstairs. 

Mrs.  Dudley  went  straight  to  the 
point.  **  Adalbert,  I  really  think  that 
Isabel  feels  you  are  neglecting  her." 

**Did  she  tell  you  so?"  he  in- 
quired, brusquely,  with  one  of  his 
rare  frowns. 

**Tell  me?  Mercy,  no!  That 
wouldn't  be  at  all  like  Isabel. 
Come,    now,    would   it?" 

"  No,  I  fancy  not.  But  she  doesn't 
realize  any  neglect.  She's  quite  satis- 
fied with  affairs  as  they  are.  She's 
thoroughly  absorbed  in  Thorpe.  " 

Mrs.  Dudley  suppressed  a  wrath- 
ful sigh.  "Will  you  ever,  in  your 
life,"  she  exclaimed,  **  really  love  any 
woman?" 

**I?"   His  eyes,  full  of  an  unaccus- 
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tomed  gloom,  were  fixed  on  the  lady's 
face  as  he  answered:  **  Tm  in  love 
with  Isabel.  I  had  always  imagined — 
but  you  remember  what  I  told  you, 
not  so  long  ago." 

"  Yes — I  remember — of  course," 
managed  Mrs.  Dudley,  in  agitation. 
**  And  you  are  in  love  with  Isabel?" 

**  Never  so  much  as  now.  I  adore 
her." 

**  You  say  it  very  coldly." 

**  How  shall  I  say  it?  With  wavings 
of  both  arms  and  with  gnashings  of 
teeth?    That  isn't  my  way." 

**  I  don't  ask  you  to  be  ludicrous — 
of  course  not.  But  you  leave  her  con- 
stantly with  him!  You  don't  make  an 
efiEort." 

**An  effort?  how?"  He  looked 
again  at  his  aunt,  and  shook  his  head 
as  if  in  soft  negation.  **  Dear  Aunt 
Cynthia,  you  quite  disregard  the  cur- 
rent of  things.  Millions  and  millions 
of  years  ago 

**  Hush,  Adalbert!"  And  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley caught  his  wrist.  **  Your  *  current 
of  things'  and  your  *  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  years  ago  '  appeal  to  me  now 
with  a  terrible  familiarity.  Perhaps 
they  appeal  guiltily,  self-accusingly, 
as  well.  I've  a  confession  to  make 
you.  Listen."  And  then  she  plunged 
into  the  most  unrestrained  avowal  of 
her  plot  with  Thorpe  Thaxton. 

Adalbert's  face  had  brightened 
somewhat  when  she  finished.  **  It's  a 
masquerade,  then,  between  those 
two?" 

**  It's  a  masquerade  on  Thaxton's 
part — that  I  dare  swear!"  They  were 
near  the  noise  of  the  waves  now,  and 
Mrs.  Dudley  could  confidently  louden 
her  voice,  besides  intensifying  her 
language. 

**  But  Isabel?  what  of  her?" 

**  Would  any  woman  resist  such  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  man  jeal- 
ous?" 

More  than  half  as  if  speaking  to 
himself,  Adalbert  now  murmured: 
**  Of  course,  it  might  be  in  the  current 
of  things  that  Isabel  became  a  victim 
to  your  curious  plot.  " 

"All,  all,"  here  lamented  Mrs. 
Dudley,  **has  turned  out  so  differ- 
ently from  what  I  expected  and  hoped! 


I — I  thought  to  rouse  you;  I  have 
merely  set  you  drifting  more  on  that 
abominable  'current  of  things!'  I 
foresaw  stimulation  ;  I  have  obtained 
only  fresh  lethargy.  But  now  the 
whole  secret  is  unbosomed.  Surely 
now  you'll  be  jealous!" 

**  Jealousy,"  said  Adalbert,  in  chill, 
descriptive  monotone,  "is  the  brit- 
tlest  of  all  stuccoes  employed  by  senti- 
mentalism.  " 

"Still,  Mr.  Thaxton  isn't  in  love 
with  Isabel,"  forlornly  urged  his  aunt 
**  He's — ^he's  merely  the  acquiescing 
puppet  of  my  little  plot.     He's " 

But  her  voice  ended  in  a  scream,  as 
she  pointed  to  a  smallish  sailboat 
that  was  being  buffeted  by  one  of 
those  squalls  that  lurk,  tigerish,  along 
the  treacherous  Channel  coast 

**Oh,  look!  they  will  be  lost!"  she 
cried. 

**They?    Who?" 

"Isabel— Thaxton!  I'd  forbidden 
her.  She  wanted  to  go  with  him  in 
that  shell.  I  recognize  it — I  saw  it 
yesterday  while  you  were  gone  to 
town.  Yes — ^yes — I  can  see  Isabel,  too 
— and  he's  doing  his  best  with  the 
sail — but  he  can't  right  her — she'll  be 
over  in  a  minute  more — she's  driving 
inland!  You  see,  you  see,  Adalbert— 
and  yet " 

But  there  was  no  Adalbert.  She 
spoke  to  the  air.  Presently  a  great 
crowd  gathered  about  her.  There 
was  talk  of  **the  boats"  on  every 
side,  and  she  remembered  the  splen- 
did rescuing  forces  all  along  the  coast 
Meanwhile,  the  fragile  craft  was 
driven,  toppling,  curtseying,  stand- 
ing now  on  its  bow,  now  on  its  stem, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  rocks  that  would 
splinter  it  into  matchwood  if  it  so 
much  as  grazed  them. 

Somebody  who  had  a  glass  cried: 
"Look!  there's  a  man  swimming: 
straight  toward  the  boat!" 

Then  someone  else  :  "  It's  Mr.  Here 
ward,  Mrs.  Dudley 's  nephew.     I  sa\i' 
him  run  down   and    jump    into  th<î 
water.  " 

Next  instant  the  small  vessel  reeled 
terribly.  The  mast  broke,  and  sh<j 
went  over,  as  a  great  wave  submergeai 
her.     For  a  brief  space  she  was  ir- 
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visible.  Then  her  bottom  appeared, 
like  the  belly  of  a  big  dead  fish,  and 
two  heads  were  seen  close  to  its  glassy- 
bulge.  A  hollowing  of  the  water  dis- 
closed, for  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
draw  one  good  breath,  two  human 
forms,  buoyed  there  somehow — wom- 
an and  man. 

'•It's  Mr.  Hereward!" 
"  What  a  jolly  fine  thing  to  do!" 
"  Where's  the  other— Mr.  Thaxton?" 
**I    saw    the    boom     strike     him. 
Perhaps    it    stunned    him,    and  he's 
drowned.  " 

**See!  Hereward's  got  hold  of  some 
rope.  He's  keeping  Lady  Isabel  up 
with  his  other  hand.  " 

•*  Where  are  the  boats — the  boats?" 
**  He  can't  hold  her  like  that  very 
long." 

"The  boats— the  boats!  They're 
being  driven  in  on  the  rocks.     .     .     . 

Ah  r 

The  English  can  kill  with  much 
lurid  success,  it  has  been  judged, 
both  on  land  and  at  sea;  but  this  fact, 
if  true,  does  not  prevent  them  from 
saving  life  all  along  the  cliffs  and 
coves  of  their  wonderful  island  with 
a  speed,  skill  and  quiet  splendor  of 
mercy  for  which  no  praise  would 
prove  too  ample. 

From  higher  vantages  than  those 
on  which  this  clamorous  group  had 
gathered  other  eyes  had  witnessed 
the  abrupt  drama  of  peril  and  pain. 
Other  minds  had  worked  with  alert 
intelligence.  A  big,  seaworthy  barge 
had  been  almost  magically  manned 
by  eight  sturdy  rowers,  and  plough- 
ed its  path,  with  amazing  fleetness, 
through  swinging  surges  toward  the 
place  of  the  disaster.  Adalbert  after- 
ward confessed  that  if  help  had  come 
a  few  seconds  later  he  must  have 
loosened  his  hold  on  that  fortuitous 
rope,  flung  across  the  overturned  sail- 
boat by  some  strange  agency  of  its  re- 
versal, and  have  dropped,  exhausted, 
with  his  cherished  charge. 

The  body  of  Thorpe  Thaxton  was 
found  several  hours  later  with  a 
heavy  bruise  on  the  brow.  This  in- 
jury had  doubtless  caused  the  im- 
mediate death  of  a  notably  good 
swimmer. 


Horror  laid  a  dismal  spell  that  night 
on  Broadstairs,  where  Mrs.  Dudley 
had  long  been  much  beloved,  and 
where  her  guest,  so  cruelly  lost,  had 
won  many  friends.  _  No  one  had  dis- 
liked Adalbert,  though  few  had  found 
him  very  approachable.  But  now  the 
whole  place  rang  with  his  heroism. 
In  a  milder  form,  his  aunt,  through 
weary  and  torturing  hours,  had  po- 
tent proof  of  it.  The  strain  and 
shock  had  more  than  prostrated  Lady 
Isabel.  What  had  first  been  thought 
hysteria  turned  into  actual  delirium. 

Two  doctors  were  with  her  till  past 
midnight,  and  then  a  third  was  wired 
for  from  London.  Meanwhile,  other 
telegrams  had  to  be  sent  to  Birming- 
ham, and  horrified  answers  from  rel- 
atives there  to  be  received.  And  all 
this  time  he  rose,  a  thrilling  and 
sheeted  shape,  from  the  floor  of  that 
chamber  which  he  had  so  lately  quit- 
ted in  heartiest  plenitude  of  health. 
But  for  Adalbert,  sympathetic,  aidful, 
self-collected,  Mrs.  Dudley  told  her- 
self that  she  believed  she  would  go 
mad — as  Lady  Isabel  seemed  then  to 
have  really  done. 

For  the  latter  a  long  and  fierce  ill- 
ness followed.  Her  kinswoman  re- 
mained with  her  through  it  all.  Adal- 
bert went  to  Birmingham,  where  the 
funeral  was  held,  and  where  he  had 
to  face  the  anguish  of  two  broken- 
hearted parents  and  a  little  bevy  of 
bereaved  brothers  and  sisters  as  well. 
Returning  to  Broadstairs,  he  found 
Lady  Isabel  yet  so  ill  that  seeing  her 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  was 
weeks  later  when  they  met — ^in  early 
October,  at  his  aunt's  house  in  Knights- 
bridge. 

It  had  rained  steadily  for  eight  or 
nine  days,  in  that  mournful,  lachry- 
mose fashion  peculiar  to  Autumnal 
London.  But  to-day  was  brilliant 
with  sunshine  and  full  of  dry  yet  tepid 
winds.  While  Adalbert  waited  in  one 
of  the  upper  rooms  he  unclosed  a  win- 
dow and  let  the  soft-pulsing  ^irs  fan 
his  forehead.  Who  does  not  know, 
if  he  knows  London  at  all  well,  those 
unique  Knightsbridge  houses  whose 
rear  windows,  with  their  tiers  of  trel- 
lised  balconies,  look  down  on  the  um- 
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brageous  majesties  of  Hyde  Park? 
To-day  the  moist  earth  of  Rotten 
Row  and  the  Lady's  Mile  scintillated 
below  the  newly  arrived  sunlight,  and 
those  sombre  browns  and  ochres  of  the 
splendid  English  elms  and  oaks 
gained  keener  tints  from  their  long 
baths  of  rain  and  mist. 

Adalbert  had  met  his  aunt  on  the 
previous  evening.  As  she  now  glided 
into  the  room  and  took  his  hand  he 
saw  that  her  face  was  shadowed  oddly. 
He  gave  her  a  startled  look. 

While  they  stood  together  in  the 
bay  window,  which  made  a  deep 
alcove  with  its  curves  of  cushioned 
seats,  veritable  embankments  of  am- 
ber velvet,  Mrs.  Dudley  still  held  his 
hand. 

**  She  can't  come  yet.  She's  hardly 
seen  a  soul,  you  know,  since  her  ill- 
ness. I  didn't  want  to  keep  you  wait- 
ing an  age.  She  was  dressing  when 
it  came  over  her.  " 

**  What  came  over  her?" 

**Oh,  a  sort  of  nervous  fit.  She 
will  wear  black,  you  know,  for 
him " 

**Yes,  you  tpldme." 

** — and  perhaps  the  sight  of  a  new 
black  frock  did  it.  Anyway,  she 
grew  tearful  and  trembly." 

**  Poor  girl!  So  I  can't  see  her  to- 
day?   Very  well — ^we'll  put  it  off." 

**  No— she  doesn't  want  that.  Only 
she  would  rather  have  a  little  more 
time." 

**  She  shall  have  all  the  time  she 
wants,"  he  said.  **  I'll  lounge  here  in 
this  bay  window  with  a  book.  I'll 
stay  till  dark — till  midnight,  if  she 
desires.  " 

"Oh,  you'll  not  have  to  wait  more 
than  a  half -hour — ^be  sure  of  that," 
Mrs.  Dudley  assured  him,  with  a  sigh 
and  a  laugh  queerly  mingled. 

She  returned  to  Lady  Isabel. 

**  You've  been  seeing  him,  Aunt 
Cynthia,"  said  the  girl,  dry-eyed  now, 
and  fairly  composed.  **  Did  you  pre- 
pare him?  Did  you  tell  him  what  a 
wreck  I  shall  look  in  this  black 
gown?" 

**I  couldn't  have  said  that,  Isabel. 
You  show  your  illness,  of  course. 
But  anyone  can  see  your  youth  and 


bloom  already  struggling  through  the 
change.  " 

*'  You  said  something  so  strange  to 
me,"  Lady  Isabel  announced,  after  a 
little  silence,  during  which  she  gazed 
down  on  her  thinned  fingers,  with 
their  loose  rings.  **  You  said  it  early 
this  morning.  You  wondered  how  I 
became  engaged  to  Thorpe  Thaxton." 

**Did  I,  dear?  Well,  if  it  hurt 
you " 

"  Now,  don't  talk  that  way,  please," 
quavered  Lady  Isabel,  with  a  real 
touch  of  the  invalid's  irritability. 
**You  know,  quite  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  there  was  a  plot  between  your- 
self and  my  poor  Thorpe!" 

**A  plot!"  uttered  Mrs.  Dudley, 
aghast. 

**Of  course,"  pursued  the  girl, 
with  plaintive  positiveness.  **  A  plot 
to  make  Adalbert — ^Adalbert  the  fatal- 
ist, as  we  grew  to  call  him — ^jealous." 

**He  told  5^ou!"  Here  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley recoiled  a  little.  For  an  instant 
actual  resentment  against  the  dead 
pierced  her. 

**Told  me!"  At  this  Lady  Isabel 
laughed  in  a  melancholy  way.  **  Poor 
dear!  I  had  it  out  of  him  in  no  time! 
As  if  I  didn't  see  through  it  all  like  a 
web  of  gossamer!     As  if " 

And  then  there  came  an  ominous 
quivering  of  the  throat,  and  fresh 
moisture  gathered  in  the  dulled  yet 
still  beautiful  eyes.  Mrs.  Dudley 
caught  both  her  hands  and  kissed 
them.  She  put  an  arm  about  the  at- 
tenuated form  and  pressed  it  close  to 
her  bosom. 

**Now,  Belle,  Belle,  don't  give  way 
again  !  Of  course  you  saw  through  it. 
What  girl  wouldn't  have  seen?  It  was 
only  my  folly  that  made  me  fancy  lie 
had  deliberately  told  you,  poor  dear 
boy!  There,  now;  you  will  master 
yourself  and  go  down  stairs.  I  see— 
you've  conquered;  you're  going  to  be 
brave;  you're  going  to  fight  it  out 
and  meet  Adalbert.  " 

**  And  say  my  say  to  him,  God  bless 
him!     Yes!  yes!" 

**  Oh,  you  need  only  say  just  that!" 
broke  from  Mrs.  Dudley,  as  they  left 
the  room  together.  '*  *  God  bless 
you!'  will  be  all  he  wishes.     Indeed, 
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he  wishes  nothing,  except  to  see  you 
once  again!" 

But  when  Hereward  and  she  were 
face  to  face  Lady  Isabel  said  much 
more.  She  thanked  him  copiously, 
eagerly,  passionately.  **It  was  won- 
derful ;  it  was  lovely  !"  she  cried,  *  *  He 
must  be  somewhere,  blessing  you  for 
your  sublime  courage!  He  must  be 
with  us  both  now  !  He  seems  to  put 
words  in  my  mouth — words  of  infinite 
thanks,  Adalbert — which  I  cannot  in- 
terpret; which  I  can  only  stammer 
feebly!     I " 

And  then  she  broke  down,  sinking 
into  a  chair,  mastered  by  grief.  Mrs. 
Dudley,  with  quick,  imploring  ges- 
tures, waved  Adalbert  away.  He 
went  back  into  the  enclosure  of  the 
bay  window,  and  there  his  aunt  joined 
him  sooner  than  he  expected. 

**She  is  calmer  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Dudley.  "She  will  see  you  soon 
again." 

They  stood  for  a  while  in  the  sunny, 
triangular  space,  with  their  eyes  and 
not  their  lips  holding  converse.  At 
length  Mrs.  Dudley  said: 

**  You  heard  how  she  thanked  you?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  your  doing  such  a  grand  act, 
there  at  Broadstairs — oh,  Adalbert, 
you  don't  call  that  mere  fatalistic 
necessity?" 

"  Why  not?"  he  answered.  "  What 
else  was  it?  I  simply  drifted  with 
the  current  of  things.  " 

"A  turbulent  current,  my  boy! 
What  about  your  glorious  bravery?" 

Adalbert  gave  a  light  shrug,  though 
his  eyes  were  very  thoughtful.   **  Mil- 


lions and  millions  of  years  ago,  dear 
aunt — "  he  began. 

"It  was  ordained  that  you  should 
frightfully  risk  your  life  for  her?  But 
suppose  you  had  remained  on  shore 
and  done  nothing?  How  about  your 
human  will  to  do  something  superb, 
altruistic,  for  the  woman  whom  you 
loved  and  the  man  whom  you  believed 
she  loved?  Was  all  your  grandeur  of 
self -surrender  only  in  the  *  current  of 
things?'  " 

"  If  you  call  it  that,  why,  yes.  All 
—all." 

Mrs.  Dudley  slapped  him  softly  on 
one  cheek.  Then  she  kissed  the  place 
that  she  had  slapped. 

"  But  if  Isabel—?"  she  began. 

He  lifted  a  forbidding  hand. 

"  Don't  speak  of  that." 

"She's  yet  so  young,  Adalbert! 
And  you  saved  her  life!  And  you 
love  her!  And  grief  like  this,  at  her 
age,  very  rarely  lasts!  Don't  lose 
hope,  for  I  somehow  see  in  your  face 
that  you're  inclined  to  despair!" 

She  was  smoothing  his  temples 
with  both  hands,  and  at  last  she  saw 
two  large  tears  fall  from  his  wistful 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  Adalbert,"  she  went  on,  in  a 
voice  rich  with  pitiful  sweetness, 
"trust  me,  trust  me,  it  may  come;  I 
am  sure  it  will  come!" 

"Perhaps  —  in  the  current  of 
things,"  he  said. 

And  then  they  both  laughed  gently 
— ^she  at  his  droll,  changeless,  phil- 
osophic obstinacy,  he  at  the  old,  affec- 
tionate rebellion  that  it  had  always 
caused. 


VERY  STRANGE 


15  ROOKS — Harduppe  says  he  took  a  stranger  for  you  yesterday. 
^     Rivers — That's  funny.     Now  to-day  he  took  me  for  a  stranger. 

"  How's  that?" 

**  He  wanted  to  borrow  $10  from  me." 
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EXCUSED  I 

I'VE  waited  your  coming  long  and  late, 
And  saved  myself  for  our  tête-à-tête — 
'Tis  rudeness  to  let  a  lady  wait, 
O  Mr.  Affinity! 

Mamma  is  worried,  and  heaves  a  sigh, 
And  poor  papa  has  an  anxious  eye. 
Where  are  you,  I  wonder?  and  why  so  shy, 
O  Mr.  Affinity? 

Who  knows  but  maybe  a  wind-swept  curl, 
A  moonlit  night  or  a  waltz's  whirl 
Led  you  to  propose  to  some  other  girl, 
O  Mr.  Affinity? 

Ah,  well,  no  matter;  remain  with  her, 
And  accept  my  congratulations,  sir! 
You're  not  the  man  that  I  thought  you  were, 
O  Mr.  Affinity. 

And — ^well,  last  night,  when  the  world  went  dim, 
I  found  myself  in  the  arms  of  Jim — 
And  so  I  promised  to  marry  him^ 
O  Mr.  Affinity! 


Ethel  M.  Kellet 


WISHED    HIM   WELL 

COLLECTOR — I  can't  keep  coming  here  every  day  about  this  bill. 
Hardrun — Well,  I  hope  you've  struck  a  job  that  pays  you  better* 


NO    ROOM    FOR    DOUBT 

ID  RONSON— Is  Larkins  fond  of  children? 

-L-^     Dawson — Must  be.     I  understand  he's  going  to  marry  and  settle  in 

Brooklyn. 
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FRISSONS  DE   NOS  ÂMES 


Par  Michel  Corday 


'TVANS  râtelier  du  peintre  Bar- 
/  7  jac^  samedi  dernier^  nous 
•^-^  étions  une  dizaine  de  bons 
amis — hommes  et  femmes, 
Cest  le  samedi  que  Barjac  reçoit^ 
quand  le  jour  tombe  et  qu'il  ne  peut 
plus  travailler.  On  cause  de  tout.  On 
dit  des  histoires.  Quelques  unes  ne  sont 
pas  mal.  En  voici  deux  de  Vautre  jour  ^ 
que  f  ai  retenues, 

"Les  suiveurs!"  dit  Madame  For- 
tuny.  **  Mais  il  n*y  en  a  pas  un  d'in- 
téressant. La  preuve — c'est  qu'aucune 
de  nous  ne  leur  doit  la  moindre  aven- 
ture galante. 

"Comment!  ces  gens-là,  tout  sim- 
plement parce  qu'ils  ont  marché  sur 
nos  talons  pendant  une  ou  deux  rues, 
s'imaginent  que  nous  allons  tomber 
dans  leurs  bras  !  Voilà  bien  de  l'outre- 
cuidance. 

"  Il  en  est  de  moins  intéressés.  Soit. 
Mais  ils  ne  sont  pas  plus  intéressants, 
en  tout  cas.  Ceux  par  exemple,  qui 
suivent  une  femme  seule  pour  le 
plaisir  bête  et  lâche  de  l'inquiéter  et 
de  l'affoler;  elle  ne  peut  ni  détourner 
la  tête,  ni  congédier  l'intrus,  sans  pa- 
raître vouloir  entrer  en  conversation. 
Elle  ne  peut  que  s'enfuir  ou  se  ré- 
fugier dans  tm  magasin,  ou  dans  une 
voiture.  Elle  hésite,  s'arrête,  repart 
plus  vite  devant  le  suiveur  ravi.  Le 
joli  sporty  en  vérité  ! 

•*  Enfin,  il  y  a  les  maniaques,  ceux 
qu'hypnotisent  les  cheveux,  la  nuque, 
le  dos — et  le  reste.  Une  femme 
passe,  ils  sont  contraints  de  la  suivre, 
comme  s'ils  étaient  pris  à  la  re- 
morque, traînés  par  un  fil  invisible. 

"En  résumé,  tous  des  sots  ou  des 
détraqués." 

Ainsi  en  décida  l'élégante  femme 


du  banquier.  Mais  Madame  Marpon, 
blonde,  petite  personne  qui  parlait 
les  yeux  baissés,  intervint  à  son 
tour: 

"Je  crois  qu'il  y  en  a  d'autres  en- 
core, ma  chère  amie — ^les  rêveurs,  les 
amants  de  la  fantaisie.  Ils  suivent 
une  femme  comme  on  poursuit  une 
chimère. 

"Ce  sont  les  poètes  de  la  rue. 
Pour  eux,  un  joli  visage  qui  passe, 
c'est  de  l'idéal  sous  une  voilette. 

"  Ils  suivent  une  fine  silhouette 
avec  le  plaisir  de  la  regarder  trottiner, 
la  crainte  de  l'effaroucher,  et  l'an- 
goisse de  la  voir  s'évanouir. 

"Lorsqu'elle  disparaît  dans  une 
maison,  ils  ne  regardent  pas  le^  nu- 
méro. La  muse  s'est  envolée.  Étant 
sans  espoir,  ils  restent  sans  regret. 

"Ils  recommencent  le  lendemain. 
Un  jour,  peut-être,  un  sourire  tom- 
bera sur  eux,  dans  un  caprice  d'au- 
mône. Sevrés  d'amour,  pauvres 
diables!  ils  imaginent  des  romans 
superbes,  comme  ceux  qui  ont  faim  rê- 
vent à  des  repas  délicats.  Ce  sont  les 
riches  d'esprit,  le  royaume  de  l'irréal- 
isable est  à  eux.  " 

Alors,  Madame  Lucas,  la  femme  du 
sculpteur  bien  connu,  dit  en  secouant 
sa  jolie  tête  : 

"  Le  vrai,  c'est  que  nous  ne  savons 
jamais  qui  nous  suit.  Le  plus  sou- 
vent en  effet,  c'est  un  sot  ;  mais  com- 
bien d'autres  misères  peuvent  s'attach- 
er à  nos  pas  !  Ah  !  c'est  bien  vraiment 
l'inconnu  qui  marche  derrière  nous! 

"  Il  m'est  arrivé  un  jour  une  toute 
mince,  une  toute  brève  aventure  qui 
me  l'a  prouvé.     La  voici  : 

"Je  rentrais  chez  moi,  boulevard 
Berthier,  quand  je  m'aperçus,  rue  de 
Courcelles,  qu'un  homme  me  suivait. 
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Ou  plutôt,  je  le  devinai,  je  sentis  dans 
mon  dos  sa  volonté  d'être  remarqué. 

**  D'un  coup  d'œil  oblique  dans  ces 
miroirs  imparfaits  que  forment  les 
devantures  des  boutiques,  j'aperçus 
sa  silhouette — haute  taille  svelte, 
tenue  d'été  ample  et  claire,  et  le 
petit  chapeau  de  feutre. 

*'  Il  me  restait  un  assez  long  chemin 
à  parcourir  sur  le  boulevard  Berthier, 
et  j'avoue  que  je  n'étais  pas  très  ras- 
surée. Vous  connaissez  le  décor — 
d'un  côté,  la  rangée  nette  des  petits 
hotels  à  baies  d'atelier;  de  l'autre, 
les  fortifications  effritées,  pelées,  dé- 
sertes. 

**  Pas  une  âme,  pas  une  voiture. 

**  J'avais  à  la  main  un  petit  paquet 
de  pâtisseries  gourmandes.  Je  décidai  : 
*  Au  premier  compliment,  je  lui  envoie 
mon  paquet  à  la  figure,  et  je  cours.  ' 

**  L'individu  gagnait  du  terrain, 
malgré  ma  vive  allure.  Il  s'appro- 
chait tellement  que,  dans  le  reflet 
d'une  même  fenêtre  de  rez-de-chaus- 
sée, j'apercevais  nos  deux  silhouettes, 
la  mienne  penchée  en  avant,  les  cou- 
des au  corps,  la  sienne  en  costume 
clair,  d'un  chic  tout  à  fait  anglais. 

*  *  J 'avais  peur.  Je  songeai  :  *  Pour- 
quoi est-ce  moi  qu'il  suit?  Me  con- 
nait-il?  Que  va-t-il  me  dire?  Pourvu 
que  ce  ne  soit  pas  trop  grossier.' 

**  Vingt  maisons  me  séparaient  en- 
core de  la  mienne  quand  il  m'appela, 
d'une  voix  suppliante  : 

**  'Madame,  madame!* 

**I1  se  penchait  presque  sur  mon 
épaule.  Je  vis  d'un  regard  le  boule- 
vard désert,  ma  maison  lointaine.  Je 
sentis  que  je  ne  pourrais  pas  courir 
jusque-là.  Alors  d'un  grand  coup  de 
décision  désespérée,  je  me  retournai: 

**  *  Laissez-moi  tranquille,  n'est-ce 
pas?' 

*'  Ah  !  mes  pauvres  amies,  je  n'ache- 
vai même  pas  ma  phrase.  Comme  le 
reflet  des  vitres  m'avait  trompée! 
L^homme  était  réellement  habillé  de 
vêtements  de  bonne  coupe,  mais  dans 
quel  état  de  délabrement!  Le  cha- 
peau était  bien  de  feutre,  mais,  par 
endroits,  ciré,  brillant  comme  une 
bottme.  Et  d'autres  signes  racon- 
taient sa  misère— le  foulard,  noué 
dune  épingle,  et  qui  voilait  l'absence 


du  linge,  les  souliers  vernis  crevés 
dans  chaque  pli;  et  tout  le  visage 
meurtri,  comme  sali  de  fatigue.  Je 
restais  immobile  de  stupéfaction. 

**Ilme  dit: 

***Je  vous  demande  bien  pardon, 
madame — j'ai  faim — je  vous  jure  que 
je  n'ai  pas  mangé  depuis  trois  jours, 
mais  rien,  rien,  rien!* 

**  Pourquoi  l'ai- je  cru?  On  est  armé 
de  défiance,  contre  ces  phrases-là,  par 
les  faux  pauvres  même.  Et  puis,  c'est 
si  difficile  de  s'imaginer,  quand  on  a 
trouvé  toute  sa  vie  sa  table  servie,  que 
des  gens  n'ont  pas  mangé. 

**  Je  voulais  encore  douter,  n'être 
pas  dupe.  Mais,  tout  à  coup,  je  vis 
son  regard — ^un  regard  doux  et  terrible 
de  chien  affamé,  osciller  en  suivant  le 
balancement  de  mon  petit  paquet  de 
friandises  au  bout  de  sa  ficelle  rose. 

"Et  il  disait: 

** 'D'ordinaire,  je  dessine.  Mais 
je  n'ai  pas  de  travail.  Je  n'ose  pas 
encore  entrer  dans  les  asiles — j'ai 
honte.  Vous  êtes  la  première  à  qui 
je  m'addresse,  je  vous  jure.  Ça  me 
fait  moins  de  mal  de  demander  à  une 
femme  qu'à  un  homme. 

**  *  Donnez-moi  n'importe  quoi  à 
manger,  madame.* 

**  Ses  yeux  visaient  le  petit  paquet 

"  *  Tenez,  même  ça * 

"T'étais  si  troublée  de  surprise,  de 
pitié,  que  je  lui  tendis  machinalement 
mes  gâteaux. 

"  Il  se  jeta  dessus,  déchira  le  papier 
avec  des  mains  d'amoureux,  et  avec 
une  rapidité  qui  eût  été  risible  partout 
ailleurs,  il  engouffra  tout,  les  petits 
choux  pralinés,  les  cerises  déguisées, 
les  pomponnettes  au  rhum,  tout  mon 
dessert.     Croyez-vous  ! 

"Il  se  dépêchait  tant  qu'il  avalait 
parfois  les  petits  papiers  gaufrés  qui 
enveloppent  ces  sucreries.  Il  oubliait 
sa  honte,  il  m'oubliait.  Et  moi,  je 
restais  sans  gestes,  sans  pensée,  sans 
rien  éprouver  d'autres  qu'un  grand, 
qu'un  infini  besoin  de  pleurer. 

**  Ah!  mon  pauvre  amoureux! 

**  Quand  il  eut  achevé,  il  s'aperçut 
que  je  le  regardais;  et  avec  un  air 
égaré,  comme  ivre  de  sucre,  il  pro- 
nonça cette  phrase,  à  laquelle  je  songe 
à  chaque  dessert: 
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***Ah!  madame,  vous  ne  saurez 
jamais  comme  c'est  bon!' 

"Alors,  je  lui  glissai  une  petite 
pièce  d'or  dans  la  main,  et  pour  dire 
quelque  chose  en  même  temps,  je 
murmurai  assez  sottement: 

**  *  Maintenant  que  vous  avez  mangé 
votre  dessert,  il  faut  aller  dîner.  ' 

**Et  puis,  je  m'enfuis  jusqu'à  la 
maison,  au  milieu  de  ses  remercie- 
ments éperdus.  J'étais  à  la  fois 
heureuse  d'avoir  fait  un  peu  de  bien, 
et  navrée  de  cette  misère  pitoyable. 

**Et,  pour  tout  avouer,  une  petite, 
toute  petite  déception  se  mêlait  à 
cette  joie  et  à  cette  tristesse.  Dame  ! 
après  avoir  cru  être  suivie  pour  moi- 
même!" 

Elle  se  tut,  puis,  dans  le  grand 
silence,  elle  ajouta  encore  : 

**  C'est  égal.  Depuis,  j'éprouve 
toujours  un  petit  remords  à  presser  le 
pas,  sans  détourner  la  tête,  quand 
j'entends  un  homme  marcher  vite 
derrière  moi.     S'il  avait  faim!" 

**  En  effet  on  peut  avoir  faim  de 
toutes  sortes  de  choses,"  dit  quel- 
qu'un. Mais  la  plaisanterie  resta  sans 
écho. 


II 


Peu  après,  à  un  détour  de  la  con- 
versation, Pierre  Lambert,  qui  a  bien 
la  plus  ravissante  femme  qu'on  puisse 
rêver,  fut  amené  à  nous  conter  ceci, 
qu'il  appelait  **  Son  Heure  Intense:" 

*•  Le  mari  qui  n'a  jamais  découvert 
dans  son  courrier  la  photographie  de 
sa  femme  enlacée  dans  les  bras  d'un 
inconnu,"  dit-il,  ** imaginera  difficile- 
ment les  véhémentes  pensées  qui 
m'agitèrent  devant  cet  irrécusable 
document. 

**Je  venais  de  découvrir  cela  par 
hasard  en  fouillant  les  tiroirs  pour  un 
papier  quelconque.  Mes  mains  trem- 
blaient. J'étais  étranglé  de  rage 
ahurie. 

*'Une  lettre  anonyme  peut  n'être 
qu'un  tissu  de  mensonges,  une  ca- 
lomnie est  vite  inventée,  un  billet 
vite  écrit.  Mais  une  photographie, 
une  photogiaphie  vierge  de  tout 
maquillage  reste  le  reflet  fidèle  de  la 
vérité,  n'est-ce  pas? 


**  Et,  comme  un  miroir  aux  images 
durables,  ce  muet  témoin  venait  d'ap- 
porter dans  ma  paix  profonde  la 
preuve  absolue  qu'un  homme  avait 
tenu  dans  ses  bras  mon  épouse  con- 
sentante. 

**  J'étais  seul  au  log^s,  je  m'abîmai 
dans  la  contemplation  de  cette  cruelle 
épreuve.  Étrange  instinct  qui  pousse 
un  patient  à  écraser  sa  dent  malade 
contre  sa  mâchoire  serrée,  à  irriter  d'un 
doigt  fébrile  un  furoncle  enflammé, 
dans  l'espoir  de  calmer  sa  souffrance 
en  l'exacerbant. 

"La  photographie  qui  m'était  tom- 
bée aux  mains,  présentait  les  dimen- 
sions d'une  carte  de  visite.  Elle  était 
tirée  .sur  un  papier  de  luxe  émaillé  de 
gélatine.  Sous  ce  mince  vernis,  les 
détails  apparaissaient  avec  une  im- 
pitoyable finesse. 

**  Dans  un  décor  de  jardin,  dont  les 
taillis  et  les  corbeilles  n'éveillèrent 
aucun  souvenir  précis  dans  ma  mém- 
oire, le  couple,  debout,  s'immobilisait 
dans  son  amoureuse  attitude. 

**  L'homme  se  présentait  presque  de 
dos;  on  ne  distinguait  que  sa  cheve- 
lure savamment  séparée  en  deux  lobes 
touffus,  et  sa  carrure  élargie  par  la 
coupe  d'une  impeccable  jaquette. 

**  Qui  était-ce?  Qui  est  que  ça  pou- 
vait bien  être? 

'*On  devinait  son  visage  penché 
vers  celui  de  sa  compagne,  à  longueur 
de  moustache.  De  son  bras  visible, 
l'inconnu  enlaçait  la  taille  flexible  de 
Madame  Lambert. 

**Qui  diable  était-ce?  Nom  d'un 
chîen  ! 

'*Elle,  ma  femme,  semblait  s'aban- 
donner très  volontiers  à  cette  mâle 
caresse  qui,  des  seins  aux  genoux, 
l'amenait  au  contact  de  son  partenaire. 
Même,  elle  avait,  d'un  geste  char- 
mant de  grâce  alanguie,  posé  sa  main 
sur  la  robuste  épaule  du  galant. 

**  Et,  sous  son  grand  chapeau  fleuri, 
son  visage  souriait  dans  l'extase  de  la 
chaude  étreinte. 

"  Le  cœur  torturé,  je  m'absorbai 
dans  l'étude  de  ce  clair  rébus,  dont  je 
craignais  bien  de  deviner  trop  facile- 
ment le  mot. 

**  Pourtant,  mon  indignation  se 
heurtait  à  de  partielles  énigmes. 
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"Sous  Tempire  de  quelle  folie  ma 
femme  avait-elle  osé  s'associer  aussi 
étroitement  à  un  homme,  à  la  face  du 
ciel? 

*'  Quelles  mœurs,  quel  pays  de 
perdition  autorisaient  de  pareilles 
étreintes  en  plein  soleil? 

**  Par  quel  oubli  de  toute  pudeur,  de 
toute  convenance,  avaient-ils  permis 
à  un  opérateur  indiscret  de  garder  de 
ce  moment-là  un  souvenir  durable  et 
fidèle — un  terrible  témoin  d'accusa- 
tion? 

**  Tout  cela,  agité  entre  mes  tempes 
qui  battaient  la  chamade,  me  demeu- 
rait inconcevable. 

**Mais      enfin,    au-dessus    de    ces 
doutes,   une    évidence   planait.     Ma- 
dame  Lambert — ma  femme,  nom  de 
Dieu! — abandonnée    aux    bras    d'un* 
inconnu  ! 

"Devant  la  jolie  petite  photo- 
graphie miroitante,  je  connus  toutes 
les  pénibles  réflexions  qu'inspire 
d'ordinaire  pareille  infortune. 

*  *  Vous  riez  ?  Moi,  je  ne  rigolais  pas, 
je  vous  en  fiche  mon  billet  ! 

"Comme  un  bon  bourgeois  moral, 
je  maudis  la  vie  de  Paris  qui  avait 
déroulé  devant  elle  tant  d'exemples 
et  de  tentations;  je  maudis  mon  large 
revenu  qui  lui  avaient  valu  ces  loisirs 
pernicieux.  La  civilisation  tout  entière 
passa  un  mauvais  quart  d'heure  ;  il  est 
vrai  qu'elle  en  a  vu  bien  d'autres. 

"Comme  un  tigre  en  cage,  j'allais 
par  l'appartement  en  me  rongeant  les 
moelles,  désirant  ardemment  le  retour 
de  la  coupable. 

"Tonnerre,  nous  allions  voir! 

"  Malgré  moi,  je  souhaitais  main- 
tenant de  connaître  les  conditions  de 
l'étreinte  intime.  J'avais  soif  d'expli- 
cations, de  détails. 

"  Non  sans  cruauté,  je  songeai  que 
l'accusée  serait  aussitôt  confondue 
devant  l'irréfutable  preuve.  Je  me 
surpris  à  plaindre  les  maris  obligés 
de  torturer  leur  compagne  pour  lui 
arracher  l'aveu  d'un  crime  que  dé- 
nonce une  simple  lettre,  ou  ceux  qui 
doivent  avoir  recours  au  commissaire 
et  à  ses  acolytes.  Vraiment,  la  petite 
épreuve  émaillée  paraissait  moins 
pénible.  Et  je  mâchonnais  des 
préparations  de  discours. 


"  Mais  quand  j'entendis  le  coup  de 
sonnette  de  l'épouse,  je  fus  pris  de 
peur.  J'éprouvai  une  sorte  de  subit 
dévoiement  de  la  mémoire.  Bien 
des  divorces  doivent  être  nécessaires 
pour  rompre  un  homme  à  ces  émo- 
tions-là. 

"Et  quand  elle  entra,  jolie,  pim- 
pante, joyeuse,  je  ne  sus  que  balbutier 
d'une  voix  rauque,  d'une  voix  nou- 
velle, en  désignant  d'un  doigt  trem- 
blant la  petite  photographie: 

"  *  Qui  est-ce  qui  te    .     .     .     ?' 

"  Madame  Lambert  ne  soupçonnait 
pas  l'orage.  Souriante,  elle  pencha 
sur  mon  épaule  son  buste  tout  par- 
fumé de  l'air  frais  du  c.ehors;  et  d'une 
voix  tranquille,  vraiment  sincère,  elle 
prononça: 

"  *  Comment?  tu  n'as  pas  reconnu? 
Ce  garden  party  chez  les  Rasto — où  le 
petit  Rasto  m'a  prise  en  instantané 
pendant  que  je  valsais  sur  la  pe- 
louse.' 

"Elle  valsait!  merci,  Dieu  juste! 

"  En  instantané!  merci,  Dieu  bon! 

"Je  pensai  défaillir  d'aise. 

"*Eh  bien!  qu'est-ce  que  tuas? 
interrogea  l'épouse,  inquiète  devant  ce 
trouble  inexpliqué. 

"  Ce  que  j'avais?  Je  ne  me  sentais 
pas  capable  de  l'expliquer.  Tout  le 
lourd  édifice  de  colère,  de  pantelant 
amour-propre  et  de  jalousie,  échafaudé 
sur  mon  pauvre  cœur,  s'écroulait  au 
souffle  bienfaisant  du  tout  puissant,  de 
l'invincible  préjugé. 

"  Car  enfin  c'est  du  pur  préjugé. 

"  Immobile,  l'étreinte  était  un 
crime. 

"  Mobile,  elle  devenait  un  jeu! 

"Eh  bien,  tout  de  même,  c'était  si 
délicieux,  ce  brusque  apaisement  de 
détente  dans  la  bêtise  humaine,  que  je 
n'en  percevais  pas  l'énorme  ironie. 

"Ah!    maudite    photographie,  qui 
m'avait  donné  l'illusion  d'un  enlacf 
ment  fixe  !     Mais,  non  !  le  couple  toï 
nait— donc,  l'honneur  était  sauf! 

"En  tournant,  on  peut  se  mu: 
murer  lèvres  à  lèvres  tous  les  me 
d'amour  qui  seraient  coupables  si  T» 
ne  tournait  pas. 

"  En  tournant,  une  moustache  pe'  t 
chatouiller  une  joue  qui  rougirait  i 
elle  ne  tournait  pas. 
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"  En  tournant,  on  peut  risquer  tous  de   Tatroce  situation  dont  je  venais 

les  gestes  inquisiteurs,  peloteurs,  qui  d'entrevoir  ramertume. 

seraient  mortellement  injurieux  si  Ton  **  Puis  un  grand  remords  me  prit  en 

ne  tournait  pas!  songeant  à  ma  pauvre   femme    que 

"  Voyez- vous  cette  photographie  qui  j'avais  soupçonnée  de  se  laisser  pren- 

donnait  l'illusion  d'une  Madame  Lam-  dre  la  taille  par  un  galant,  de  lui  sou- 

bert  les  yeux  dans  le  yeux,  les  genoux  rire     lèvre    à    lèvre,    sur    l'absurde 

dans  les  genoux,  la  poitrine  contre  la  témoignage  d'une  photographie.      Fi 

poitrine  de  son  cavalier?  et  tous  deux  donc,  monsieur — elle  valsait! 

immobiles   au  milieu   de   ce    jardin?  **  Et  bouleversé  par  tant  de  brusques 

Dieu  merci,  ce  n'était  qu'un  instan-  émotions,  je  me  jetais  soudain,  comme 

tané.     L'étreinte  était  anodine,  puis-  un  grand  imbécile,  aux  pieds  de  mon 

qu'elle  marchait.  épouse  stupéfaite  ;  et  l'ame  noyée  de 

*' Je  rendis  intérieurement  grâce  à  reconnaissance  et  de  regret,  je  criais 

nos  admirables  mœurs,  qui  ne  décou-  en  sanglotant,  la  tête  cachée  dans  sa 

lent  peut-être  pas   absolument  de  la  robe: 

saine  logique,  mais  qui  me  sauvaient  ***Oh!  pardon,  ma  chérie,  pardon!"* 


mi 


THE    DEATH-CHILD 

'HT WAS  thrice  I  asked  him  whence  he  came, 
•*•      'Twas  thrice  he  smiled  and  said  me  nay; 

Yet  there  were  those  who  stood  without 
And  swore  that  none  had  passed  that  day. 

But  I — I  know  I  saw  him  steal 

So  softly  through  the  wind  and  rain 
That  all  the  sound  he  made  was  less 

Than  if  a  bird  had  moaned  in  pain. 

I  snatched  my  baby  to  my  breast — 

I  felt  his  breathing,  soft  and  warm, 
But  ne'ertheless,  I  could  not  lose 

That  haunting  sense  of  wild  alarm. 

And  in  the  nights  I  weep  for  fear 

Lest  once  again  the  death-child  pass. 
And  this  time  leave,  close  by  his  own, 

Another  footprint  in  the  grass  ! 

Charlotte  Becker. 


'» 


NOTHING    BUT   TIME 


\    T)  ANKS — Is  your  wife  out  much,  shopping? 
[    ^     Rivers — No;  her  time  isn't  worth  anything. 

^ 
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WILLIAM   TELL   UP   TO    DATE 

HE  wouldn't  bow  down  to  the  tyrant's  hat 
At  the  top  of  the  market  pole, 
And  Gessler  was  more  than  enraged  thereat 
To  the  depths  of  his  very  soul. 

And  so  he  decreed  with  a  grin  elate: 

**  I  will  make  Tell  suffer  for  this; 
I  will  give  him  a  taste  of  the  fruit  of  fate 

That  will  make  him  cavort,  I  wis!" 

And  the  tyrant  he  gnashed  his  teeth  and  said: 

"  Bring  forward  his  offspring  small, 
And  place  on  the  top  of  his  golden  head 

A  nice  little  white  golf  ball. 

**  Blindfolded,  the  father  his  driver  free 

Shall  swing  with  all  power  and  force 
At  his  fair  son's  head,  which  shall  be  the  tee, 

All  the  way  round  the  nine-hole  course.  " 

Oh,  the  little  fellow  was  brought  forth  then, 

And  his  courage  ne'er  fell  or  failed. 
Though  a  chill  went  over  the  strongest  men 

And  the  women  all  wept  and  wailed. 

'Twas  then  at  the  ball  on  the  head  so  fair 

That  the  blindfolded  Tell  let  fly. 
And  with  aim  most  rare  did  he  hit  it  square, 

And  it  flew  to  the  cloudless  sky. 

He  did  it  again  at  the  second  tee 

And  the  third,  and  his  little  son 
Danced  wholly  unhurt  in  his  perfect  glee 

At  the  ninth,  when  that  hole  was  done. 

As  the  ball  in  each  hole  lit  on  the  fly. 

Said  William,  with  merriment  fine, 
**  You  all  will  kindly  take  notice  that  I 

Did  the  blooming  nine  holes  in  9!" 

And  Gessler's  rage,  that  had  blossomed  red-hot, 

Simmered  down  till  it  ceased  to  flame, 
While  W.  T.  he  engaged  on  the  spot 

.To  teach  him  the  tricks  of  the  game. 

R.    K.    MUNKITTRICK. 
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THE   MESTIZA 


By  Mrs.  William  Allen 


STRUGGLING  through  a  bam- 
boo  jungle,  with  her  hands, 
face  and  neck  lacerated  by 
the  cactus  plant  and  **  Spanish 
bayonet,"  and  blinded  by  the  rain, 
which  came  down  so  heavily  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  stand  up  against 
it,  a  woman,  unmindful  of  everything 
but  her  purpose,  strove  violently  to 
push  on  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  in 
spite  of  the  seeming  hopelessness  of 
her  position,  the  only  living  being  in 
that  thick  cluster  of  tropical  shrub. 

"God  give  me  strength  to  get 
there,"  she  murmured. 

At  last  her  poor,  tired  feet  came  in 
contact  with  something  firmer  than 
the  miles  of  bog  she  had  traversed. 
Throwing  her  arms  out  in  front  of 
her,  she  felt  an  obstacle. 

Tears  of  relief  rolled  down  her 
cheeks,  for  she  realized  that  she  had 
reached  a  refuge  from  the  tempest. 

It  was  a  deserted  nipa  hut.  Push- 
ing aside  the  fibre  curtain,  she  fell  un- 
conscious into  the  space  within. 

The  day  had  far  advanced  when  she 
opened  her  startled  eyes.  Over  a  bog 
fire  an  old,  half-naked  Filipino  soldier 
was  boiling  rice  in  a  tin  can  such  as 
American  soldiers  use  for  water.  Hear- 
ing her  sigh,  he  turned  and  limped 
over  to  the  spot  where  she  lay.  He 
looked  at  her  long  and  earnestly,  say- 
ing, in  his  soft,  labial  language  : 

*•  What  is  the  beautiful  Teresita  of 
Porac  doing  at  Imus,  so  far  from  her 
home  and  friends?" 

**  Ask  me  no  questions,  kind  Lunas, 
but  share  thy  breakfast  and  cup  of 
wine  with  me,  and  for  the  Virgin's 
sake  help  me." 

Note.— iV^j/fsoj  are  half-breed  women  of  Spanish 
aod  native  jMrentage,  noted  for  their  beauty. 


Taking  oflF  her  mantilla,  woven  from 
the  silk  of  the  sugar  cane,  she  handed 
it  to  Lunas,  who  spread  it  before  the 
burning  bog;  then  he  assisted  her  to 
untangle  her  long  cable  of  black  hair, 
that,  when  unloosened,  curtained  her 
entire  body. 

Teresita  was  the  handsomest,  the 
bravest,  the  best  loved  peasant  maid 
in  the  whole  island  of  Luzon.  She 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Alandrino,  a 
half-breed  native  and  a  secret  spy  for 
the  American  soldiers. 

**  How  great  a  distance  are  we  from 
Angeles,  Lunas?" 

'*By  what  warrant  or  authority 
goest  thou  to  Angeles,  girl?" 

'*By  a  guarantee  from  heaven, 
Lunas,  which  I  cannot  divulge.  Listen, 
listen  !  hearest  thou  something  besides 
the  roaring  of  the  wind  and  the  fall  of 
the  rain?" 

Hurrying  from  the  hut,  Lunas  saw 
a  company  of  Bolos.  After  speaking 
with  them  a  few  minutes,  he  returned 
to  tell  her  the  young  captain  con- 
sented to  her  going  with  them  to  An- 
geles. 

Her  eyes  glowed  with  excitement. 
She  followed  him  into  the  rain.  For 
hours  the  company  advanced,  some- 
times wading  streams  up  to  their 
necks.  They  reached  the  Bacoor 
River,  where  Captain  Madrazino 
called  a  halt. 

Teresita  pleaded  against  a  bivouac, 
urging  them  all  to  sleep,  and  ofiEering 
to  watch  in  their  stead,  as  she  was 
fresh  from  the  rest  she  had  taken  in 
the  nipa  hut.  Leading  the  captain's 
mule  away,  she  staked  it  to  a  palm 
tree.  Begging  a  bolo  knife  from  one 
of  the  soldiers,  she  stuck  it  into  her 
hide   girdle,  tightened   her  mantilla 
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about  her,  and  walked  to  and  fro  until 
silence  reigned  over  the  camp. 

Then  wrapping  her //«a  scarf  close 
about  her  head,  she  untethered  the 
mule,  and  slowly,  stealthily  led  it  out 
of  the  jungle.  Mounting  the  beast, . 
she  rode  away  from  Angeles.  It  was 
Paranaque  she  was  anxious  to  reach, 
not  Angeles. 

Passing  silently  and  carefully  down 
the  steep  hill,  she  came  to  the  river. 
The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  night 
was  dark  and  damp.  A  slender  new 
moon  lay  low  down  in  the  eastern  sky, 
and  the  lizards  sang  in  weird  cadence 
from  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  every 
tree. 

She  crossed  the  stream,  the  loose 
poles  of  the  straight  bamboo  bridge 
rattling  with  a  hollow  sound. 

Three  miles  away  over  the  valley 
rose  the  low  mountain  range,  obscured 
by  the  mists  and  the  darkness.  On, 
on  she  rode,  forgetful  of  her  long  fast, 
miserably  exhausted,  but  sustained  by 
her  unfaltering  courage. 

Arriving  at  last  in  Paranaque,  she 
was  dragged  before  the  Filipino  gen- 
eral. 

**I  was  with  a  company  of  Bolo 
soldiers,  who  were  captured  at  Imus,  " 
she  said.  **  I  escaped  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  am  here  to  ask  thy 
protection  until  I  can  return  to  my 
people.  " 

Crossing  herself  and  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  she  asked  her  guard- 
ian angel  to  forgive  her  this  first  lie, 
that  she  had  been  carefully  rehears- 
ing over  and  over  to  herself. 

Her  magnificent  beauty  was  her 
passport,  and  she  was  turned  over  to 
the  women. 

She  worked  with  them  for  days. 
She  sang  to  the  soldiers,  she  cleaned 
their  weapons,  she  cooked  for  them, 
until  her  patience  was  well-nigh  spent. 

One  day,  sitting  imder  the  shade  of 
a  banana  tree,  a  young  Filipino  soldier 
handed  her  a  rifle.  **  Polish  the  lock 
and  barrel  well,  Teresita,  for  in  two 
days  we  shall  shoot  to  death  the 
American  captain  whom  we  captured 
at  San  Pedro  Macati —  Heavens! 
what  ails  thee,  maid?  art  thou  ill?" 

**No,     Fernando,    'tis    the    heat. 


Where  are  the  prisoners  kept — the 
wicked  American  soldiers  who  have 
come  to  steal  our  islands  from  us? 
Wilt  thou  lead  me  to  the  place,  so  I 
can  breathe  curses  upon  them?" 

**  I  will  show  you  where  the  captain 
is,  for  I  must  watch  him  with  José  to- 
night. He  is  locked  in  a  hut  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lagoon.  " 

If  anyone  in  Paranaque  had  been 
suspicious  of  Teresita,  they  would 
have  wondered  why  she  led  her  mule 
to  water  at  the  shallow  lake  that  even- 
ing and  then  tethered  it  there  for 
the  night.  Three  hours  later  every 
living  thing,  save  the  locusts  and 
frogs,  was  asleep.  Even  Fernando 
and  José,  who  were  keeping  guard 
over  the  nipa  hut,  were  dozing. 

**Who  goes  there?"  they  cried, 
starting  to  their  feet. 

***Tis  thy  friend,  Teresita,  who 
brings  thee  wine  ;  the  mist  is  so  thick 
and  the  night  is  so  damp.  I  secured 
this  for  thee,  Fernando  and  José,  to 
strengthen  thee  to  watch  well  over 
the  American  and  not  let  him  escape." 

**  Here's  my  promise  for  a  sure  aim, 
maid,  and  blessings  on  thee!"  cried 
Fernando,  draining  the  bottle  of  na- 
tive wine  to  the  dregs,  and  imitated 
by  José. 

**Why  can't  these  savages  let  me 
sleep?  They  starve  me,  they  torture 
me,  they  deny  me  every  privilege  of 
humanity!  What  is  that  burrowing 
— that  scraping  noise?  For  hours 
now  it  has  continued.  What's  that? 
Who  calls?  Great  God!  is  it  deliver- 
ance?" 

**Capitan,  capitan,  come  to  the 
back  of  the  hut;  put  thy  ear  to  the 
ground,  where  my  voice  guides  thee," 
whispered  someone  in  Spanish.  After 
locating  the  sound,  the  captain  placed 
his  ear  to  the  bamboo  floor.  **  I  am 
here,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  tongue. 

**  Capitan,  it  is  Teresita  of  Porac, 
whom  thou  saved  from  the  drunken 
soldier;  who  nursed  thee  with  the 
fever;  who  swore  to  be  thy  slave — to 
die  for  thee  if  need  be.  Put  thy  hand 
through  the  hole  and  I  will  give  thee 
a  bolo  knife.  Now  cut  away  the  hole 
from  the  inside  and  I  will  do  the  same 
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from  the  outside,  so  as  to  make  it 
large  enough  for  me  to  enter  the  hut 
with  thee.  I  have  drugged  thy 
guards.  It  is  nearly  dawn,  capitan; 
work  as  fast  as  thou  canst.  " 

The  aperture  rapidly  widened. 
At  last,  placing  her  arms  together 
over  her  head,  in  the  position  one 
takes  when  diving,  she  was  able  to 
work  her  way  through  into  the 
room. 

He  grasped  her  hands  and  kissed 
them.  **Teresita,  my  friend,  my 
brave  girl!"  he  exclaimed,  gratefully. 
**  How  did  you  get  here?  Why  have 
you  jeopardized  your  life  for  me?" 

'*I  will  answer  thee,  capitan,  later 
on.  We  have  not  a  minute  to  spare. 
I  have  brought  thee  the  clothes  of  the 
tallest  woman  in  the  settlement.  I 
have  on  two  of  everything."  Slip- 
ping off  one  skirt,  she  put  it  over  his 
head  and  secured  it  with  his  belt, 
which  she  filled  with  cartridges  taken 
from  Fernando.  She  gave  him  two 
pistols,  then  clasped  a  mantilla  round 
his  neck. 

It  was  pitch  dark,  so  dark  that  you 
could  not  see  your  hand  before  your 
face.  He  heard  a  rasping,  peculiar 
noise. 

'*  What  is  it,  Teresita?" 

**  Something  that  is  necessary  for 
thy  disguise,  capitan."  She  had 
twisted  a  rope  of  her  hair  tight  to- 
gether and  sawed  it  off  with  her  bolo 
knife,  securing  it  with  a  strong  piece 
of  cord.  She  tied  the  cord  around 
his  throat,  and  the  hair  hung  in  a 
braid  like  hers  down  his  back.  Then 
she  wound  a  pina  scarf  round  and 
round  his  head  and  the  lower  part 
of  his  face,  to  hide  his  month-old 
beard. 

She  bade  him  go  through  the  open- 
ing first,  then  followed  him  down  the 
side  of  the  lagoon  to  where  the  mule 
was  waiting.  She  sprang  to  its  back 
and  made  him  sit  sideways  behind 
her. 

The  day  was  breaking,  and  the 
eastern  sky  presented  a  whole  spec- 
trum of  exquisite  color. 

She  turned  away  from  the  lake, 
guiding  the  mule  straight  to  the  en- 
campment. 


"  Capitan,  take  my  beads,  bend  thy 
head,  hold  them  in  thy  hands  as  if  in 
prayer."  Turning  the  mule's  head 
in  the  direction  of  a  gfoup  of  soldiers, 
she  called  out:  **  Please  bring  me  the 
pack-baskets.  Madre  Maria  is  going 
to  help  me  pick  mangoes.  " 

They  placed  the  baskets  over  the 
mule's  neck  for  her,  not  noticing  her 
companion. 

The  sentry  was  passed  in  safety 
with  the  countersign.  Then  she  gave 
the  captain  something  to  eat  and 
drink  that  she  had  concealed  in  the 
baskets. 

**  Teresita,"  he  uttered,  softly, 
**this  is  the  second  time  I  owe  my 
life  to  you.  I  had  resigned  myself 
to  my  fate,  and  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  die  like  a  soldier.  No  word,  no 
last  message,  could  I  leave  for  my 
people.  My  guards  spoke  neither 
Spanish  nor  English.  I  had  fallen 
into  a  doze,  after  an  agony  of  de- 
spair, when  your  bolo  striking  against 
the  hut  awoke  me.  " 

A  gleam  of  love  sprang  to  the  girl's 
eyes  for  an  instant,  but  her  tears 
blotted  it  out. 

Making  a  detour  through  the  jun- 
gle, traveling  thus  all  day  and  nearly 
half  the  night,  with  pauses  only  to 
rest  and  feed  the  mule,  they  reached 
an  outpost  of  the  Ninth  Infantry, 
near  San  Fernando,  where  they  re- 
posed until  day,  the  captain  not  re- 
vealing his  identity.  The  next  morn- 
ing they  were  taken  before  the  gen- 
eral in  command.  Thrusting  his 
guards  aside,  the  captain  tore  off  his 
disguise. 

Such  salvos  of  welcome  as  he  re- 
ceived, such  rejoicings  at  the  return 
of  the  old  comrade,  the  brave  captain 
who  led  them,  without  fear,  up  the 
hill  of  San  Pedro  Macati!  Captured 
and  mourned  as  dead,  and  now  lib- 
erated by  the  ingenuity  of  a  Filipino 
girl — ^the  surprise,  the  delight  and 
the  gratitude  were  unbounded, 

Teresita  received  the  praise  of  all 
with  dignity  and  modesty. 

One  evening,  a  week  later,  the 
general  sent  for  her  to  tell  her  to 
prepare  to  leave  the  next  day  for 
Porac,  where  he  would  send  her  in 
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safety  ;  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
her  to  remain. 

If  he  had  ordered  her  to  be  exe- 
cuted she  would  have  suffered  less; 
but  bowing  her  head,  she  left  his 
house  without  a  word. 

When  she  knew  the  captain  was 
asleep  she  glided  into  his  tent.  He 
was  lying,  fully  dressed,  on  his  blan- 
ket. Kneeling  by  his  side,  with  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  she  whispered, 
in  her  mother's  language  :  **Ah,  cap- 
itan,  I  love  thee!  Thou  wilt  never 
know  it,  but  I  love  thee,  love  thee  ! 
With  all  my  heart  and  soul  and 
strength  I  love  thee  !  I  cannot  think 
of  losing  thee!  Love  is  stronger 
than  duty,  love  is  stronger  than  re- 
ligion, love  is  stronger  than  any  curse  ! 
I  want  thy  living  heart  to  answer  my 
heart!'' 

The  captain  had  heard  every  word. 
He  had  intended  to  let  her  go  from 
him  with  the  thought  that  her  secret 
was  safe  ;  but  his  love  caught  fire  at 
hers,  and  there  in  his  sheltering  arms, 
at  rest  she  lay. 

Indeed,  he  thought  he  loved  her. 
He  pitied  her,  and  loved  her  love  for 
him. 

Of  a  sudden  sounded  the  shots  from 
the  enemy's  Mausers,  then  a  bugle- 
call  **  To  arms!" 

Springing  to  his  feet,  he  clasped 
her  to  his  breast  in  a  long  embrace, 
heart  resting  on  heart.  Bending  back 
her  head,  he  looked  deep  into  her 
passionate,  despairing  eyes.  Then 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  another  bugle- 
call,  a  long,  clinging  kiss,  a  sob  .  .  . 
and  snatching  up  his  sword,  he  rushed 
from  the  tent. 

"  Fall  in,  men  !"  rang  his  command. 
*  *  Close  up  !     Double  quick — charge  !" 

The  next  day  Teresita  was  sent  with 
an  escort  to  her  home. 

Three  months  after  the  scene  in  the 
tent,  at  the  twilight  hour,  the  bells  of 
a  church  were  tolling  an  invitation  to 
all  in  Porac. 

The  Filipino  men  and  women 
streamed  into  the  holy  place,  respon- 
sive to  the  call.  There  were  brightly 
bedecked    women,     more     sombrely 


dressed  old  men,  sharp-eyed,  slightly 
built  boys.  A  girl,  graceful  and 
beautiful,  and  clothed  in  a  dark-red 
gown,  glided  from  her  seat  through 
the  door,  and  sought  to  escape  observa- 
tion behind  a  stone  pillar.  But  her 
movements  did  not  escape  the  quick 
eye  of  a  Filipino  soldier.  He  ap- 
proached her  and  whispered,  inso- 
lently: 

**  Thou  art  here,  art  thou,  Teresita? 
Every  soldier  in  our  army  knows  that 
thou  didst  liberate  the  captain,  the 
enemy  of  thy  country,  at  Paranaque. 
We  are  assembled  here  to  ask  God  to 
make  us  victorious  in  the  battle  we 
are  about  to  fight  at  any  moment 
What  art  thou  doing  here?  Dost  thou 
think  we  will  let  thee  carry  news 
again  to  thy  lover,  the  captain,  who 
laughs  at  thee,  who  uses  thee?  Thou 
art  to  be  shot  as  a  spy  !"  Then,  chang- 
ing his  tone  to  one  of  entreaty  :  *  *  Come 
away  with  me,  Teresita!  I  have 
loved  thee  always.  Marry  me  now- 
here— at  once,  and  they  will  spare 
thy  life!" 

**I  cannot,  Raimundo;  I  love  him, 
mi  capitan^  who  does  not  love  me.  It 
is  the  way  of  love.  I  will  marry  no 
man  now." 

There  was  bitter  sorrow  in  her  ac- 
cents. Raimundo  watched  her  in- 
tently, not  venturing  to  speak,  and 
pallid  with  his  emotion. 

Suddenly  her  hand  went  up,  and  a 
pistol  shot  rang  out. 

There  was  a  commotion  among  the 
worshippers  and  a  rush  for  the  door. 
Raimundo  uttered  a  cry  of  anger  and 
surprise. 

**Damn!"  he  exclaimed,  drawing 
his  sword  and  rushing  at  Teresita. 
**  What  hast  thou  done?  Why  didst 
thou  fire  that  pistol?  Ah,  Dies,  I 
know  !  Come,  one  and  all — gaze  upon 
her,  this  serpent,  this  traitress.  She 
hath  given  her  lover  the  signal  to  en- 
ter the  town!" 

His  jealousy,  his  love  of  country, 
his  passion,  made  him  forget  all  else. 
But  one  minute  later  he  realized  that 
he  had  signed  her  death  sentence. 
The  howling,  excited,  outraged  mob 
seized  her. 

**  We  will  make  an  example  of  her 
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to  all  her  kind!"  they  shrieked.  "  A 
quick  death  is  too  merciful.  Draw 
back  your  knives  ;  we  will  bum  her  at 
the  stake — the  faithless  wanton,  the 
mestizar  They  pushed  and  dragged 
her  and  tore  her  clothes  in  their 
frenzy.  Two  rough  Tagalos  pinioned 
her,  while  the  crowd  built  her  pyre 
with  old  barrels,  casks,  canes,  dried 
bamboo,  palmetto  leaves  —  anything 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  They 
were  made  wild,  mad,  by  the  enormity 
of  her  crime.  Two  religious  fanatics 
made  a  rough  cross  and  nailed  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  pile. 

**The  signal  was  for  naught,  be- 
trayer, except  to  show  us  what  thou 
art  !  They  can  never  take  the  town, 
for  our  men  are  stationed  behind 
strong  breastworks.  We  will  let  thee 
put  the  match  to  the  faggots,  Rai- 
mundo.  What!  dost  thou  falter? 
Art  thou  a  traitor,  too?" 

'*  Spare  her  life,  my  countrymen,  I 
implore  thee  !  Give  her  to  me  as  wife, 
and  we  will  leave  the  island.  " 

"No,  no;  she  is  safe  only  when 
dead.  Light  the  pyre — flight  it  from 
every  comer — ^ah,  now  bind  her  to  the 
cross!" 

Raising  her  eyes  to  heaven  she 
whispered,  **  Receive  my  soul,  I  pray 
Thee,  my  Saviour.  I  have  sinned 
only  against  myself.  My  love  warned 
me  to  light  a  bonfire  as  signal  in  case 
they  heard  not  my  pistol.  The  burn- 
ing of  my  poor  body  is  his  signal  fire. 
I  would  have  it  no  other  way.  It  is 
better  so^he  will  understand  now 
that  my  love  was  the  love  that 
passeth  all  understanding.  Ah,  they 
have  seen  the  signal.  Let  me  live, 
oh  God,  to  see  him  once  more!" 

The  flames  had  reached  her  feet. 
Raimundo  had  been  shot  for  raising 
his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  to  put  her  out 
of  her  agony. 

**By  the  grace  of  God!"  the  mob 
cried,  **  their  artillery  are  firing  on 
our  fortifications  that  cross  the  road. 
Run,  run  !  they  are  upon  us  !"  Nearer 
and  nearer  came  the  enemy,  an 
American  officer,  with  a  pistol  in  one 
hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  charg- 
ing at  the  head  of  two  battalions  over 
a  stretch  of   country  as  level  as  a 


table,  driving  the  rebels  from  the 
finest  kind  of  intrenchments.  The 
crash  of  guns,  the  bursting  of  the 
shells,  the  shouts  of  the  men  scatter- 
ing the  Filipinos  like  quail,  then 

**  Porac  is  ours,  boys  !  Three  cheers 
for  Teresita!" 

The  cry  brought  the  girl  back  to 
consciousness,  for  she  had  fainted 
from  agony.  She  made  a  supreme 
effort,  shrieking  and  struggling,  try- 
ing with  all  her  might  and  main  to 
burst  the  ropes  that  bound  her  to  the 
cross. 

When  the  triumphant  soldiers 
reached  the  churchyard,  that  was 
shadowed  by  the  old  stone  church 
and  tall  palmettos,  a  sight  confronted 
them  never  to  be  forgotten  by  one 
of  those  four  hundred  men.  A  woman 
bound  to  a  cross,  her  arms  held  out  in 
supplication,  the  strong  east  wind 
blowing  her  long,  black  hair  about 
her  face,  and  the  flames  licking  and 
spluttering,  and  burning  her  legs  to  a 
crisp. 

**  Great  God,  it  is  Teresita!"  they 
shouted,  realizing  instantly  the  sacri- 
fice she  had  made  for  them.  They 
stamped  out  the  fire  and  the  officers 
cut  the  ropes  that  bound  her.  With  a 
shivering  cry  of  agony  she  fell  into 
the  captain's  arms. 

**This  is  the  end,"  she  whispered. 
**  Kiss  me  once  again,  my  capitan,  my 
love.  Death  is  sweet  to  me  now.  I 
followed  love,  but  death  has  followed 
me.  I  loved  thee  so  dearly,  but  my 
love  had  no  return.  I  prayed  to  die, 
for  life  without  thee  would  be  a  mock- 
ery. I  will  watch  over  thee  from 
heaven  now,  capitan."  She  turned 
her  eyes  to  the  men.  "Good-bye, 
comrades,"  she  gasped;  "don't  cry; 
you  won't  have  time  to  miss  me  long. 
Ah,  I  am  slipping  from  thee,  capitan. 
It  is  growing  dark,  dark.  .  .  . 
Press  thy  heart  close  against  mine. 
.     .     .     Adios^  mi  capitan,*' 

Her  head  fell  forward  on  his  breast, 
"and  life  went  nigh twards  with  the 
setting  sun.  " 

When  the  taps  are  sounding  the 
requiem  for  Teresita,  her  soul  is 
listening  to  the   reveille   in  heaven. 
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THE    FALLEN    STAR 

AMAN  once  loved  a  star,  pnre,  radiant,  white, 
And  sought  to  reach  it,  scaling  many  a  height 
With  climbing  weary  and  half-faint,  he  pressed 
Onward  and  upward  to  the  topmost  crest. 
Still  distant  in  the  vast  of  heaven's  span 
Shone  the  white  light  upon  the  way-worn  man. 
Then,  humbly  prayerful,  gazing  from  afar, 
He  breathed  his  passion  to  the  clear  white  star! 
And  lo!  the  star  leaped  down  and  changed  to  fire 
To  meet  the  ardor  of  the  man's  desire. 
From  out  the  galaxy  it  made  complete, 
It  trailed  its  glory  at  its  lover's  feet. 

He  stooped  not!     With  hands  stretching  toward  the  place 
His  star  had  filled  in  the  great  vaulted  space. 
He  wailed  in  anguish,  through  the  darkened  night: 
**  Alas!  the  star  I  loved  was  white,  was  white!" 

Elisabeth  R.  Finley 


« 


GETTING    HER    START 


LAKESIDE— Is  he  her  first  husband? 
La  Salle — Yes;  she  is  an  amateur. 


THE    MODERN    WAY 

IN  days  long  agone  the  fond  lover  would  vow 
Eternal  affection,  and  sing 
The  praise  of  his  love  'neath  her  window — ^but  now 
We've  grown  out  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  old-fashioned  pledge  by  the  bright  stars  above 

Is  rather  played  out  and  effete  ; 
We  live  in  more  practical  times,  dearest  love — 

Let's  go  and  have  something  to  eat! 

E.  Percy  Neville. 
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By  Michael  Carmichael 


PEOPLE  now  began  to  under- 
stand, and  exchanged  signifi- 
cant smiles  when  the  little 
company  of  three  appeared  in  public. 
Some  were  indignant  and  said  the 
girl  was  not  treated  right  ;  these  were 
generally  men.  Others,  chiefly  wom- 
en who  had  affaires  of  their  own, 
would  say  to  one  another,  when  the 
subject  was  mentioned,  **Oh,  she's 
awfully  clever;  but,  of  course,  it  had 
to  come  out  some  time!" 

Meanwhile,  the  three  persons 
under  this  fire  of  social  comment 
seemed  as  invulnerable  as  if  encased 
in  the  armor  of  complete  innocence. 
They  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
malicious  gossip;  but  perhaps  they 
remembered  that  admirable  advice, 
'*  You're  not  hurt  if  you  don't  cry 
out." 

It  was  the  woman  who  had  sug- 
gested the  arrangement.  She  had 
said  to  her  friend  one  day,  **  Don't 
you  want  to  go  with  Ethel  and  me  to 
see  *  Mefistofele?'  "  Of  course  he  was 
delighted,  and  that  was  the  beginning 
of  a  long  series  of  visits  to  operas, 
parties,  concerts,  plays  and  teas 
which  Hugh  Creswold  made  in  the 
company  of  Mrs.  Edward  Grahame 
and  her  pretty  daughter.  Charming, 
as  everyone  admitted,  was  the  dainty 
young  girl  of  nineteen,  with  her 
mother's  good  looks  and  all  the  added 
attraction  of  youth  and  high  spirits. 
At  the  theatre  she  always  sat  between 
Mrs.  Grahame  and  their  escort,  who 
seemed,  if  possible,  more  attentive  to 
the  daughter  than  to  the  mother. 
Strangers  assumed  it  was  a  family 
party,  and  commented  on  the  fascin- 
ating group — so  handsome,  so  high- 
bred, so  beautifully  dressed. 


Their  friends  we.re  at  first  de- 
ceived. They  thought  the  man  had 
transferred  his  interest  to  the  fresher 
face.  They  knew  the  family  acquaint- 
ance was  of  long  standing,  for  Mrs. 
Grahame  spoke  of  it  frequently  and 
frankly,  and  they  considered  it  a 
mark  of  the  mother's  cleverness  that 
she  had  secured  this  eligible  parti 
for  her  daughter.  Both  the  man  and 
the  woman  carried  their  years  well, 
and  not  until  the  lovely  Ethel  ap- 
peared in  public  did  many  people 
realize  that  Mrs.  Grahame  must  be 
dangerously  near  the  age  that  mocks 
at  any  pretense  to  youth.  It  was 
then  her  friends  began  to  talk  more 
of  her  cleverness  than  of  her  beauty. 

When  the  daughter  came  out  at  a 
tea  her  mother  gave,  the  women 
smiled  at  each  other  in  knowing 
fashion.  **She  did  well,"  they  said; 
**the  girl  ought  to  have  come  down 
stairs  a  year  ago!" 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Grahame  was 
visible,  much  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
one. **  I  always  understood  there  was 
a  Mr.  Grahame,"  said  Mrs.  Reginald 
Courthouse,  '*  and  sometimes  I  thought 
I  heard  his  chains  clanking  in  the  base- 
ment as  I  came  up  the  steps.  I  must 
go  and  see  how  an  escaped  prisoner 
conducts  himself."  To  her  friends 
Mrs.  Grahame  said,  as  she  presented 
the  ruddy-faced  man,  obviously  ill  at 
ease,  **  I  have  insisted  upon  this  dear 
man's  leaving  his  business  for  once. 
When  our  only  child  makes  her  ap- 
pearance in  society  even  business 
ought  to  give  way."  She  was  her- 
self more  attractive,  if  possible,  than 
usual,  and  made  her  little  speech  in 
an  arch  way,  with  a  smile  for  the  tall 
man  beside  her  and  another  for  the 
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slender,  flushed,  happy  girl  at  her  left 
hand. 

**  It's  a  triumph — a  veritable  coup^'* 
said  Howard  Crosspurpose  to  Mrs. 
Courthouse. 

**  Oh,  yes!  She's  a  charming  giri; 
almost  as  young  as  her  mother.  " 

He  laughed.  **  I  didn't  mean  that; 
although  your  penetration  is  won- 
derful. I  meant  producing  the  hus- 
band. I  never  believed  there  was 
one." 

**  Perhaps  he's  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion," replied  that  vivacious  woman, 
whose  witticisms  had  gained  piquancy 
since  her  divorce  suit. 

When  Hugh  Creswold  appeared  in 
front  of  Mrs.  Grahame  he  took  mo- 
mentary advantage  of  a  conversation 
on  either  side  to  say,  in  a  low  tone, 
^*' Filia  pulchra  matre  pulchriore.*' 
She  shook  her  head  in  smiling  reproof 
at  the  man  who  had  danced  attend- 
ance on  her  these  many  years.  *  *  You 
must  be  as  nice  to  Ethel  as  you  have 
always  been  to  me,"  she  said,  gaily, 
as  they  both  turned  to  the  radiant 
young  creature  in  white  mull  and 
pink  roses. 

"Isn't  it  jolly,  Mr.  Creswold?"  cried 
the  girl,  giving  him  her  hand  and 
smiling  with  the  frankest  of  blue  eyes. 
**  You  don't  recognize  me!  do  you?" 

**  Who  recognized  Cinderella  at  the 
party?"  he  answered.  ''I've  only 
seen  you  at  the  hearthstone,  you 
know.  You're  simply  perfect,"  he 
added,  looking  at  her  flushed  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes.  **  How  proud 
your  mamma  is!"  turning  his  eyes  to 
the  mature  beauty,  who  was  saying  to 
a  friend,  **  I  told  him  he  simply  must 
leave  his  business  this  time.  " 

**  Isn't  she?"  the  girl  said,  quickly. 
**Was  there  ever  such  a  beautiful 
mother!     I  look  at  her  in  despair." 

He  smiled.  **I  believe  you're  as 
proud  of  her  as  she  is  of  you.  Your 
father  is  too  fortunate!  I  wonder 
does  he  remember  the  Greeks  thought 
men  should  never  arouse  the  envy  of 
the  gods." 

**  You'd  spoil  us  if  mother  and  I 
were  not  so  very  sensible!"  she 
laughed,  as  he  turned  away  to  make 
room  for  a  young  man  whom  Mrs. 


Grahame  brought  up  at  that  moment 
to  present  to  her  fair  daughter. 

After  the  début  Creswold  saw  much 
more  of  the  girl,  not  only  in  her 
own  home  but  at  all  the  functions, 
where  she  accompanied  her  mother. 
At  these  places  he  always  bronght 
them  tea  and  found  them  chairs,  and 
put  them  in  their  carriage  with  a  rare 
courtesy  that  had  great  charm  for 
both  women.  In  time  the  girl  fell 
into  the  habit  of  appealing  to  him 
when  her  mother's  decisions  were  ad- 
verse, almost  as  if  he' had  been  the 
father  she  saw  at  dinner  on  the  few 
evenings  she  now  had  at  home. 
**  Don't  you  think  she  might  let  me 
go  to  the  theatre  with  Tom  Goodfel- 
low?"  she  asked  him. 

**  Without  a  chaperon!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Grahame,  who  laid  great  stress 
on  the  proprieties. 

**  I  don't  care,  mamma;  lots  of  girls 
go  to  the  theatre  without  a  chaperon; 
that's  an  old-fashioned  idea!  I  wish 
he  had  asked  you,  but  he  didn't 
Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Creswold,  she 
might  let  me  go?  He's  an  awfully 
nice  fellow!" 

"  He's  an  awfully  poor  fellow,  un- 
fortunately!" commented  Mrs.  Gra- 
hame, and  there  the  matter  ended. 

A  year  passed,  and  the  three  seemed 
even  more  in  evidence  at  first  nights, 
receptions,  in  the  Park.  A  strUdng 
group  they  made — the  girl  fascinating 
in  her  youth  and  pretty  coloring,  the 
elder  woman  radiant  in  her  mature 
beauty,  and  the  man  tall,  stately, 
chivalrous  in  manner.  Once  Mr. 
Grahame  had  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
shaken  his  chains.  **Is  Creswold 
making  love  to  the  girl?"  he  de- 
manded. 

His  wife  looked  him  squarely  in  the 
eyes.  **  Stupid  boy!  no!  he's  only 
nice  to  her.  You  know  you'll  never 
go  out  with  us.  " 

The  man  shook  his  chains  again. 
**  But  doesn't  he  keep  away  the  young 
fellows?" 

**  Absurd!"  she  laughed.  **Why, 
he's  older  than  I  am.  Ethel  thinks  of 
him  as  we  all  do — ^the  family  friend. 
It's  simply  lovely  of  him,  the  dear 
old  bachelor,  to  do  so  much  for  the 
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girl.  In  spite  of  all  your  grubbing, 
we  don't  have  enough  money  ;  I  don't 
like  to  mention  it,  but  you  compel 
me.  Think  of  all  he  does  for  the 
girl — ^flowers,  tickets,  carriages,  pres- 
ents! I  despise  myself  for  mention- 
ing it.  He's  rich,  handsome,  clever, 
popular,  and  it's  really  an  advantage 
to  Ethel  to  have  him  in  her  train. 
When  the  right  young  man  appears, 
I'll  see  that  Creswold  isn't  in  the 
way." 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  Mrs. 
Grahame  to  make  to  her  husband,  and 
he  was  silenced.  In  the  house  her 
word  was  imperative.  He  knew  her 
ability,  and  he  trusted  his  daughter 
to  her  as  he  did  his  dinner — and  the 
culinary  confidence  had  never  been 
betrayed. 

There  were  always  men  around — 
elderly  men  who  chatted  with  the 
mother,  young  men  who  laughed  with 
the  daughter;  but  they  came  and 
went,  while  Hugh  Creswold  remained, 
a  constant  figfure,  whose  position  as 
attendant  and  guardian  was  tacitly 
recognized.  Other  people  now  said  : 
^^ Fuia  pulchra  matre  pulchriore,** 
Mrs.  Fitzwilliams,  elderly,  near- 
sighted, outspoken  and  kind-hearted, 
had  noticed  a  difference  in  his  atten- 
tions to  mother  and  daughter,  and 
one  day,  after  the  two  had  left  the 
room,  blurted  out,  to  everyone's 
amusement:  **It's  my  opinion  it's 
still  Mrs.  Grahame  and  not  that 
pretty  slip  of  a  girl  he's  devoted  to." 

"Oh,  how  awfully  wicked  of  you, 
dear  Mrs.  Fitzwilliams!"  cried  Mrs. 
Courthouse,  in  mock  horror.  **Can 
you  think,  for  a  moment  even,  that 
Mrs.  Grahame  is  not  the  dearest  of 
women,  the  most  prudent  of  wives, 
the  most — "  she  hesitated  a  moment 
— *•  the  most  self-sacrificing  of  moth- 
ers?" 

Mrs.  Fitzwilliams  gave  a  keen  look 
at  the  vivacious  young  woman  whose 
apparently  innocent  remarks  appeared 
to  provoke  the  merriment  of  her 
friends.  The  amusement  in  Mrs. 
Courthouse's  eyes  belied  the  horror 
in  her  voice,  and  Mrs.  Fitzwilliams 
flushed  slightly  as  it  dawned  on  her 
sober    consciousness    that    this    gay 


woman,  who  had  not  passed  wholly 
unscathed  through  her  divorce  suit, 
although  it  was  argued  on  the  ground 
of  desertion,  was  laughing  at  her. 
But  she  rose  to  the  occasion  and  pro- 
vided a  new  plaisanterie  for  the  club- 
room  and  tea  table. 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Courthouse,  I  must 
be  mistaken  ;  I  should  never  think  of 
questioning  your  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  a  self-sacrificing  mother." 

**  Ouch  !"  said  Godfrey  Countryclub, 
when  he  heard  the  story.  **You 
know,  ever  since  the  divorce  Mrs. 
Courthouse's  daughter — she  must  be 
a  pretty  big  girl  now — ^has  lived  with 
her  grandmother.  " 

Mrs.  Courthouse's  training  in  the 
witness  box  now  stood  her  in  good 
stead.  Whatever  her  feelings,  not 
even  a  bit  of  color  betrayed  them. 
She  smiled  at  Mrs.  Fitzwilliams,  in 
her  false  front  and  thick  glasses,  and 
said,  in  a  caressing  tone:  "It's  just 
too  lovely  of  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fitz- 
williams, to  accept  the  opinion  of  a 
woman  who  is  so  very,  very  much 
younger  than  yourself.  " 

It  was  now  an  understood  thing 
that  all  three  were  invited  together. 
"Mr.  Creswold,  won't  you  bring 
Mrs.  Grahame  and  Miss  Ethel  to  me 
next  week?  Wednesdays,  you  know," 
asked  Madame  Marlborough;  and 
meeting  mother  and  daughter  in  the 
next  room  a  few  minutes  later,  she 
said  :  "I  have  asked  Mr.  Creswold  to 
bring  you  both  next  Wednesday. 
Don't  fail  me.  Some  of  the  opera 
people  are  coming." 

"The  little  chaperon"  they  had 
named  the  girl,  who  had  never  be- 
trayed the  first  sign  of  understand- 
ing the  situation.  They  even  jested 
about  the  matter,  more  or  less  openly. 
"How  well  trained  the  mother  is!" 
they  said.  "Such  a  credit  to  her 
daughter!  Of  course,  the  daughter 
approves  of  him,  or  she  would  not 
let  him  accompany  her  mother  every- 
where!" 

At  the  clubs  they  were  betting  on 
the  girl's  knowledge.  "  Ten  to  one 
she  knows.  It's  been  going  on  too 
long.  She  isn't  a  fool,"  said  Country- 
club    to    his    chum,    Featherweight. 
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That  was  the  question  agitating  so- 
ciety: Did  the  girl  suspect? 

Mrs.  Fitzwilliams  was  sorry  for  the 
girl  as  well  as  curious,  and  uttered  a 
warning.  **Your  mother  and  you 
always  seem  like  two  sisters,"  she 
said,  kindly,  one  afternoon;  **she 
looks  so  young  and  pretty,  and  re- 
ceives so  much  attention." 

Ethel  gave  a  quick  glance  at  her 
mother,  to  whom  Creswold  was  just 
offering  tea.  **  Isn't  she  lovely?"  she 
answered,  with  the  frankest  gaze  into 
the  double  lenses  of  her  friend's  eye- 
glasses. **I  tell  Creswold — "  for  six 
months  she  had  called  him  by  his 
last  name,  as  her  mother  did — **  I 
shall  never  really  count  him  among 
my  victims." 

Mrs.  Fitzwilliams  looked  dazed. 
Even  her  double  lenses  failed  her. 
Was  it  the  frankness  of  unparalleled 
innocence  or  the  boldness  of  long- 
practiced  deceit?  **Ah,  my  dear, 
you  will  win.  It's  right  youth  should,  " 
and  the  kind-hearted,  perplexed  old 
lady  walked  away  to  hold  a  council 
with  the  other  dowagers. 

Mrs.  Courthouse  was  bolder.  She 
was  aggressively  curious  regarding 
the  extent  of  the  girl's  knowledge. 
**If  she  doesn't  know,  she  ought  to!" 
she  declared. 

Mrs.  Courthouse  took  the  jocular 
tone  that  suited  her;  no  one  was  ever 
surprised  at  her  boldness.  **  It's  the 
divorce  trial,"  her  friends  said  when 
her  thought  appeared  before  it  was 
decently  clothed.  *  *  I  say,  Ethel,  "  she 
remarked,  **your  mother's  positively 
stunning  this  afternoon  !  I  never  saw 
her  look  so  well.  I  don't  wonder  Cres- 
wold's  infatuated!" 

She  had  struck  out  fiercely,  but  she 
never  knew  where  she  had  hit,  or  even 
if  she  had  touched  the  girl,  who  an- 
swered, without  a  moment's  pause, 
**  Oh,  we're  all  infatuated  with  mam- 
ma! I  made  her  wear  that  gown; 
she  looks  as  if  she  had  just  come  from 
Madame  Modiste's  show  case!" 

Mrs.  Courthouse  recovered  herself 
and  made  another  lunge,  more  reck- 
less than  the  first.  **My  dear,  she 
actually  looks  as  young  as  you  do. 
She's  your  most  dangerous  rival!" 


But  the  girl  stood  her  ground,  and 
parried  the  second  blow  as  she  had  the 
first.  **How  deliciously  absurd!  I 
shall  tell  her  what  you  say!  Such  a 
compliment!" 

The  older  woman  dragged  herself 
away  and  went  to  her  trainers  for 
consultation.  **  I  really  can't  tell 
whether  the  girl's  a  fool  or  more  clever 
than  her  mother — ^if  that's  possible." 

**  She  must  be  clever  if  she  takes 
you  in,  Mrs.  Courthouse,"  said  God- 
frey Country  club.  "  Now,  I  never 
could  take  you  in;  you  always  see 
through  my  little  schemes.  You're 
an  awfully  clever  woman,  Mrs.  Court- 
house, don't  you  know,  and  if  you're 
beat  there's  no  use  of  anybody  else 
trying.  " 

**  Well,  at  any  rate,  I've  dropped  a 
seed  that  I  think  will  come  up  some 
day,"  she  answered  tartly,  annoyed  at 
her  failure. 

*'  We'll  pray  for  rain,"  the  man  an- 
swered, moving  away. 

A  few  evenings  later  Hugh  Cres- 
wold and  the  ladies  were  leaving  the 
theatre,  slowly  making  their  way 
along  the  crowded  aisle,  stared  at  by 
many  curious  and  admiring  faces. 
Ethel  was  behind  her  mother  and 
Creswold,  who  were  chatting  with 
some  friends,  and  was  detained  a  mo- 
ment by  some  people  leaving  their 
seats,  when  she  overheard  a  scrap  of 
conversation  : 

**  There  she  is!  Don't  you  see  her? 
— the  girl  in  a  blue  wrap,  with  the 
light  hair!" 

**Is  that  the  little  chaperon? 
Where's  the  mother  and  her  preux 
chevalier?'* 

**Just  ahead  of  her — ^the  blonde 
woman  in  a  light  cloak,  and  the  tall 
man " 

Ethel  shook  visibly,  and  her  face 
flushed.  What  had  she  heard?  What 
did  it  mean?  There  came  to  her 
mind  the  recent  remarks  of  Mrs. 
Fitzwilliams  and  Mrs.  Courthouse. 
She  stole  a  glance  at  the  women  who 
had  pointed  her  out.  She  did  nc^ 
know  them.  They  were  the  sort  of 
women  she  had  seen  in  the  Park  and 
in  shops,  but  not  in  drawing-rooms. 
"  So  everybody  sees  what  I  do  not 
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see!"  She  was  hot  with  shame  for 
herself,  for  her  mother.  What  was 
to  be  done?  In  a  few  minutes  they 
were  in  the  vestibule,  and  the  cold 
night  air  was  grateful.  It  strength- 
ened her.     She  would  wait  and  see. 

**  Ethel,  come  !  here's  the  carriage  !" 
Mr.  Creswold  exclaimed,  and  escaping 
from  the  crowd,  they  were  driven  to 
a  fashionable  restaurant  for  supper. 
There  were  many  familiar  faces  there. 
The  girl  fancied  she  saw  a  mischievous 
look  in  Mrs.  Courthouse's  eyes  as  they 
exchanged  bows.  That  irrepressible 
individual  was  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
four  men  and  another  woman.  Some- 
thing she  was  saying  made  them  all 
laugh,  just  as  they  turned  to  recog- 
nize Mrs.  Grahame's  party. 

"Are  you  tired,  Ethel?" 

**Yes,  à  little,  mamma.  Don't 
mind  me.     I  don't  want  anything." 

*'  A  glass  of  wine  will  do  you  good, 
Ethel,"  said  Creswold,  kindly. 

The  girl  sat  quiet,  pretending  to 
drink  her  wine  while  her  mother  and 
their  escort  discussed  the  play.  **I 
criticise  all  these  plays,"  Mrs.  Gra- 
hame  was  saying,  "because  they  give 
one  such  an  exaggerated  idea  of  love. 
In  poetry  and  novels  and  plays  one 
gets  the  impression  that  love  is  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world.  But 
where  do  we  see  any  proof  of  it  in 
real  life?" 

**  We  can't  wear  our  hearts  on  our 
sleeves  for  gossips  to  peck  at,"  he 
answered,  smiling;  **  besides,  it  would 
compromise  the  woman.  There  are 
women  in  real  life  who  inspire  the 
grand  passion,"  he  added.  **I  have 
known  them." 

"You  appear  to  have  survived," 
she  retorted,  vivaciously,  "and  you 
don't  show  any  indications  of  suffer- 
ing. And  so  it  is  always,"  she  con- 
tinued. "On  the  stage  we  see  pas- 
sion; in  real  life  we  see  friendship, 
esteem,  mutual  liking.  Yes,  affection  ; 
but  not  la  grande  passion  de  Vamour. 
Women  will  run  the  risk  of  being 
compromised  merely  because  they 
want  devotion.  " 

"  You  are  all  alike,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile  ;  "  capricious  sovereigns.  Noth- 
ing satisfies  you  except  absolute  sur- 


render. The  knight  must  spring 
into  the  arena  after  my  lady's 
glove!" 

"  Well,"  came  her  swift  reply,  "as 
the  men  of  to-day  are  afraid  of  the 
lions,  why  should  the  dramatist  rep- 
resent them  as  lion-hearted?" 

•"  My  dear  Mrs.  Grahame,  only  give 
us  the  opportunity!  Encourage  us! 
Tempt  us!" 

They  had  apparently  forgotten 
Ethel,whosatlisteningintently  to  their 
conversation.  It  was  not  different 
from  many  discussions  she  had  heard, 
in  which  she  had  frequently  borne 
her  part.  Love  was  a  favorite  topic 
in  the  circle  of  her  mother's  friends. 
There  were  differences,  however,  in 
the  method  of  approach.  Mrs.  Court- 
house took  cross-country  runs  and 
jumped  ditches  and  forded  streams, 
with  a  bold  disregard  for  her  moral 
state  of  mind  when  the  meet  was  over. 
Mrs.  Fitzwilliams  was  worldly  wise, 
but  kindly  in  her  comment.  Mrs.  Gra- 
hame was  romantic,  while  her  daugh- 
ter was  frankly  curious.  The  con- 
versation this  evening  seemed  unusu- 
ally interesting,  and  was  prolonged 
until  they  were  almost  alone  in  the 
restaurant,  when  the  girl  broke  out: 
"Let's  go  home,  mother!  I'm  dead 
tired." 

The  next  afternoon  Mrs.  Grahame 
entered  her  daughter's  room,  with 
bonnet  and  gloves  on,  exquisitely 
dressed  as  usual,  and  fresh  from  the 
little  nap  she  invariably  gave  herself 
after  luncheon.  *  *  Aren't  you  dressed 
yet?"  she  asked,  in  surprise.  "  It's 
four  o'clock,  and  I  want  to  pay  those 
visits  before  the  tea.  " 

"  I'm  not  going,  mother!" 

"Not  going!"  Mrs.  Grahame 
echoed. 

"I  suppose  Mr.  Creswold  will  be 
there?"  the  girl  demanded. 

"Yes;  he  said  so  last  night." 

"Mother,  how  dare  you!  It's  in- 
famous!" 

Mrs.  Grahame  sank  into  a  chair  and 
opened  wide  her  infantile  blue  eyes. 
Her  look  was  one  she  had  cultivated 
as  an  ingenuous  little  artifice  to  pro- 
long the  impression  of  youth  and  in- 
nocence.    But  now  it  was  unmistaka- 
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ble  astonishment  that  inspired  the 
expression. 

**  I  mean  going  around  everywhere 
with  Hugh  Creswold,"  the  girl  con- 
tinued, in  a  hard,  high  voice.  **Do 
you  know  what  they  say?  Do  you 
know  what  they  call  me?" 

**What  do  you  mean?"  asked  her 
mother,  with  a  premonition  of  trouble 
showing  itself  on  her  fair,  smooth 
features.  "What  people  say!"  she 
burst  out,  with  the  instinct  of  self- 
defense  ;  "  don't  people  always  gossip? 
Is  there  anyone  we  know  they  don't 
talk  about?  Don't  be  a  fool!"  she 
ended,  abruptly. 

•'  Listen,  mother.  Last  night,  com- 
ing out  of  the  theatre,  I  overheard 
some  women — common  women — say- 
ing, *  There  she  is,  the  little  chap- 
eron! That's  the  mother  and  lover 
just  in  front  of  her.'  " 

** Ethel!  how  dare  you  say  such  a 
thing!" 

The  woman  was  roused.  She 
knew  all  the  import  of  such  public 
comment.  •^It's  infamous!"  she  ex- 
claimed,  repeating  her  daughter*s 
words. 

**At  least,  let  us  be  honest  with 
each  other,  mother,"  the  girl  said, 
coldly.  **Deny  it  to  the  world,  of 
course  ;  so  shall  I.  But  my  eyes  are 
opened.  I  will  never  go  out  again 
with  you— if  we  are  to  meet  Mr.  Cres- 
wold. You  will  have  to  arrange 
matters  as  you  can,"  she  concluded, 
bitterly.  **  You  have  lost  your  little 
chaperon." 

**  This  is  infamous!**  repeated  Mrs. 
Grahame,  who  strode  up  and  down 
the  room,  angry,  alarmed,  perplexed. 
**^^  .think  of  a  girl's  saying  such 
abominable  things  to  her  own  mother! 
Why  did  I  have  a  daughter!" 

'*  Yes,  why  did  you  have  a  daughter, 
when  you    have  shown   yourself    so 

^r^t.  ^?^^^^^^  ^^r»  without  the 
Slightest  feeling,  to  your  own  vanity!" 
bhe  glared  at  her  mother  with  crim- 

î^  keVpTfi^t^^      "^"'^  ^^  ^^'  "^^^ 

îi^^.^e^^^-^!?^  ^^"^®  î^to  Mrs.  Gra- 
hame  s  mind.  She  looked  keenly  at 
her  daughter,  who  stood  like  an  of- 


fended  Diana  in  front  of  her.  "Eth- 
el!** she  said,  in  a  hushed,  awe-strick- 
en voice — **  Ethel,  it  isn't  true?  Yoa 
don't  really " 

The  girl  yielded  to  the  old  affec- 
tion. There  was  no  one  else,  and  her 
heart  was  full.  She  rushed  toward 
her  mother  and  fell  into  the  out- 
stretched arms,  her  slender  body 
shaking  with  the  emotion  she  could 
not  control. 

"  My  poor  child!  I  have  been  a 
selfish,  thoughtless,  blind  woman!" 
Mrs.  Grahame's  eyes  filled  with  tears 
as  she  drew  her  daughter  to  a  divan, 
where  they  sank  down  in  a  close  em- 
brace. 

For  a  time  there  was  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  girl's  sobs.  Then,  slowly 
and  with  many  pauses,  Mrs.  Grahame 
spoke: 

**My  dear  child!  you  will  believe 
me  when  I  say  there  is  nothing  wrong. 
I  have  been  a  foolish  woman,  that  I 
now  see.  I  know  how  easy  it  is  for 
malicious  people  to  say  nasty  things. 
Forgive  me,  Ethel!  I  have  known 
Mr.  Creswold  since  you  ^  were  a  little 
girl.  We  liked  each  other.  There 
was  nothing  wrong  in  that.  He  came 
to  the  house  often.  We  met  every- 
where." Hpr  arms  tightened  their 
clasp  of  her  daughter's  slender  figure, 
as  she  continued,  with  an  effort: 
**He*s  clever,  handsome,  agreeable. 
I  was  flattered  by  his  attentions. 
Surely  there's  nothing  wrong  in  that, 
Ethel!**  She  hesitated,  and  went  on: 
**  You  know  what  your  father  is— all 
business.  Creswold  was  useful,  agree- 
able— a  family  friend.  Your  father 
likes  him.  That  was  all,  Ethel,  until 
you  came  out.  And  then  ...  My 
darling,  I  never  foresaw  this  !  I  never 
dreamed  of  it!  He  is  so  much  older 
than  you  !  I  supposed  he  would  still  be 
the  family  friend.  I  knew  he  could 
do  many  nice  things  for  you;  but  I 
never  imagined  for  an  instant  even 
that  you  could  .  .  .  Why,  he 
bought  you  candy  and  toys  when  you 
were  a  child!  .  .  .  What  shall  we 
do,  Ethel?  what  shall  we  do?"  Her 
voice  ended  in  a  wail,  and  the  two 
women  clung  to  each  other,  all  sus- 
picion and  bitterness  forgotten  in  the 
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discovery  that  shocked    and   fright- 
ened them. 

"So  the  little  chaperon  takes  her 
mother  abroad!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Courthoiise,  the  next  day,  when  she 
heard  that  Mrs.  Grahame  and  her 
daughter  were  going  to  the  Riviera, 
"and  without  Creswold!  Well,  it's 
the  unexpected  that  happens!" 

"Ill  bet  on  the  mother,"  said 
Countryclnb,  in  the  billiard-room. 
"She's  really  going  to  do  something 
for  the  girl.  What  with  Creswold  and 
her  mother,  the  girl  hadn't  a  chance 
here.  When  you  begin  to  laugh  at  a 
girl,  she's  dished!" 

That  evening  Hugh  Creswold 
smoked  a  solitary  cigar  in  front  of 
his  blazing  hearth,  from  time  to  time 
re-reading  a  little  note,  brief,  but  evi- 
dently the  cause  of  some  serious  re- 
flection : 

Dear  Mr.  Creswold: 

We  have  made  a  terrible  mistake.  It 
never  occurred  to  you,  as  it  certainly 
never  did  to  me,  that  Ethel  is  no  longer 


a  child.  The  woman  has  awakened — 
and  I  am  wretched.  What  have  we  done 
in  our  thoughtlessness! 

I  am  going  to  take  her  abroad  for  a 
few  months,  and  when  we  return  I  hope 
everything  will  be  all  right.  Ethel  is  the 
dearest  of  girls,  and  I  do  not  think  any- 
body is  really  good  enough  for  her. 

I  beg  you,  do  not  come  to  see  us  now, 
nor  send  us  any  flowers.  Please  leave 
us  entirely  to  ourselves  for  the  present. 
Drop  in  to  see  Grahame  while  we  are 
away. 

Your  old  and  contrite  friend, 
Elinor  Hulings  Grahame. 

Saturday  a.m. 

As  he  smoked  and  read,  a  thought 
came  to  him  that  expressed  itself  in 
broken  phrases.  **It  isn't  possible! 
Such  a  difference  in  age!  .  .  . 
She's  a  lovely  girl,  .  .  .  but  it 
seems  so  indelicate!  .  .  .  Ah, 
well!  it  was  only  a  prolonged  flirta- 
tion. .  .  .  She's  too  nice  a  girl 
to  be  abused!  In  the  Fall — ^if  it 
lasts.  .  .  ."  And  thus  reminis- 
cent and  dreaming  over  the  ashes  of 
his  dying  fire,  he  fell  asleep. 


S 


BLED   HIM 

D  ROOKS— Did  the  doctor  feel  your  pulse? 

■^    Banks — Yes;  he  even  touched  my  pocketbook  before  he  left. 


f^ 


SOMEWHAT    OF    A    PUZZLE 

"XT^IPE — ^John,  here  is  a  picture  I  took  of  youwith  my  kodak 
^^      Husband  {after  looking  at  it) — Great 


for,  my  dear? 


Scott  !     What  did  you  take  me 


^e 


AN    ASTRONOMICAL   OBSERVATION 


BOBBIE — Pa,  what  happens  when  cars  are  telescoped? 
Father — The  passengers  see  stars,  my  son. 
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HOW    SWEET   THE    ROSES! 

WHO  would  believe  they  could  deceive- 
Fair  maidens,  meek  and  lowly! 
In  beauty  and  in  grace  they  seem 

Blush-roses,  pure  and  holy. 
Man  counts  a  grief  who  his  belief 

In  woman's  faith  reposes; 
He  gets  a  thom-prick  now  and  then — 
But  oh!  how  sweet  the  roses! 


George  Birdseye. 


^ 


HE    LOST    NOTHING 

SHE— So  he  loved  and  lost? 
He — No;  he  merely  didn't  get  her.     She  had  no  money. 


NO   TIME    PROMISES 

HE — So  you  think  you  could  learn  to  love  me? 
She — Yes,  but  Fm  very  forgetful. 


DILATORY    DISCOVERY 

DE  SAPPIE — I  hadn't  been  talking  with  him  five  minutes  before  he  called 
me  an  ass. 
She— Why  the  delay? 


FAVORABLE    CONDITIONS,    CERTAINLY 

BELLE — So  Maude  has  accepted  Charley!     Would  you  have  accepted  him 
if  you  had  been  in  her  place? 
Lena— Very  likely.     She  was  in  his  lap  at  the  time. 
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Mothers  and  Babies, 


HE    tenderest    cord   of   a 

mother's  affection  vibrates 

for    her     Baby.       She 

loves  to    nurse  it,    to 

hear  its  coo  and  prattle 

and  to  care  for  its  needs 

V  and  comforts, 

(;WlMiilfflPS=*^^wX^:^      \V\  ^    .  There  is  nothing 

V  ^*vv  '  '^TW^  J^r^"^"         the  mother  enjoys 

more  than  Baby. 

She  loves  to  at- 

J        "^^YIwh"""     -         tend  to  its  fre- 

quent  baths, 

ard    usually 

the  babe  seems 

^^^^^^^s-       ^^r;.^À  *^  enjoy  them 

too.  The  frolic 

assists  the   tonic 

effect,   and  Baby 

comes  out  of  the 

bath  as  sweet  as 

sweet  can  be. 

A  ND  not  only  the  baby,   but  the  child,   the  full  grown  and 

'^^^  the  aged,  all  enjoy  the  bath;  but  what  soap  slioukl  be  used 

best  suited  to  the  delicate  organization  »f  the  skin?     Wliat  soap 

is  freest  from  the  alkali  which  bites,  the  freest  from  impurity? 

What  soap  is  the  most  perfect  requisite  for  the  health  of  the 

human  skin,    the    soap    which    softens    and    has    a  fascinating 

charm?     That    soap    is    Pears',    tlie  great    Knp:lish  complexion 

soap,   a  pure  soap  that  has  outlived  com})etitiun  and  which  is 

unrivalled  in  the  favor  of  civilization  to-day.      It  has  earned   its 

enduring    reputation    through,  a    lapse    of    over     loo   years. 

Mothers  and  all  others  not  already  acciuainted  with  Pears'   soap 

should   make  no  mistake;  they  should  ask  for  Pears'  at  their 

druggists,  and  be  sure  they  get  it. 
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Court    Dressmakers    and    Millinerst 

568  FIFTH  AVE..  ffEW  yOTtK. 

Desire  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
the  very  latest  Models  in  Tailor- 
made,  Smart  Reception  and  Chic 
Evening  Gowns» 

A  Special  Study  is  made  of  Drib- 
ing  Coats  and  Yachting  Suits* 

The  Millinery  Department  has 
been  thoroughly  reorganized,  and 
the  most  competent  French  Mil- 
liners engaged 


MRS.  CLYDE. 

MRS.  CLYDE  is  forging  steadily  to  the  front. 
It  was  so  with  the  heroine  of  the  story. 
It  was  so  with  the  famous  woman  in  whom  some 
affect  to  see  the  prototype  of  MRS.  CLYDE. 
MRS.  CLYDE  is  already  in  its  sixth  edition  and  among 
the  four  or  five  best  selling  books  of  the  day. 
THE   CRITICS   SAY: 

**MRS.  CL  Y  DE  is  worth  reading.  It  is  a  strong  novel  of  the  material 
school,  vigorously  worded,  clear  in  its  pictures  of  persons  and  scenes^  liberal  in 
epigram  and  clever  in  generalization'* — New  York  World. 

"//  all  makes  a  story  of  exceeding  interest,  with  now  and  then  some  deli- 
cious moments^ — New  York  Herald. 

''Nowhere  does  interest  in  the  story  flag"— Chickgo  Chronicle. 

j^  MRS.  CLYDE,  by  JULIEN  GORDON,  author  of  **A  Puritan  Pagan." 

One   Vol.,    12ino.,    Cloth,   $1.50. 
ëNiote:    DAVID  HARUn  has  passed  its  first  half  million. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Boyal  Palace  Hotel 

I  ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

%  Opens  March  23.    New,  quiet,  luxurious.    Superbly  situated    250 

%  large,  ocean-front  rooms.     150  connected  with  baths.    Cuisine  and 

^  service  of  the  highest  order.     Booking  office,  Revillon  Building, 

28th  St,  near  Broadway,  New  York.         ir      IVI       ^1 LT  C"  ^ 


Laara  Jean  Libbey's 

13  BEST   BOOKS  ARE 

The  Alphabet  of  Love 

The  Beautiful  Coquette 

The  Crime  of  Hallow  E'en 

Dora  lliller 

Daisy  Gordon's  Folly 

Flirtations  of  a  Beauty 

Little  Leai^ 

Little  Ruby's  Rival  Lovers 

Lyndall's  Temptation 

A  Master  Workman's  Oath 

Only  a  Meehanie's  Daughter 

Pretty  Freda's  Lovers 

Willful  Oaynell 

Bach  of  these  books  is  printed  from  new,  largue  type  and 
andaomely  bound  in  paper  covers.  Cut  out  this  list  and 
Bt  what  you  want  at  any  newsdealer,  or  we  will  send 
lem  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  only  ao  cents  each. 

IB  WORLD'S  HNQER,  a  New.  Startling:,  Mysterious 
-rtive  Story,  by  T.  W.  Hansnew,  xamo,  288  pages, 

.  '  cover,  35  cents.    Sold  by  all  dealers,  or  mailed  on 

»lpt  of  price  by 

B.   OOILVIE  PXTBLISHINO  COMPAHT, 

59  Ross  Street,  New  York. 


>»>00»>OOW>l»: 


The 


•     •     • 


Berkeley 

Berkeley  and  Boylston  Sts«, 

BOSTON. 


A  modem  hotel  adapted  to 
permanent  or  transient  guests. 

£a)^y  of  &,ccess 

to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 
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THE  TAMING  OF   SYLVIA 

By  Elizabeth  Duer 


WE  are  settled  in  our  new 
house,  Grandpapa  and  I,  in 
East  Sixty— but  I  shall  not 
tell  which  of  the  Sixty  streets,  for  I 
do  not  want  people  walking  past  and 
saying,  "There  is  where  Sylvia  Stir- 
ling lives,  whose  affairs  have  just  been 
published  in  The  Smart  Set."  Pri- 
vacy must  be  respected. 

How  I  did  hate  moving  up  town  ! 
The  old  house  above  the  Astoria  was 
so  delightfully  situated.  You  had 
only  to  sit  in  the  windows  and  you 
knew  exactly  who  was  attentive  to 
whom,  and  saw  all  the  smart  new 
fashions  ;  and  when  there  were  parades, 
how  all  one's  friends  just  happened 
in,  while  they  abused  the  nuisance 
and  never  left  till  the  Veteran  G.  A. 
R.'s,  who  bring  up  the  tail  end  of  all 
processions,  bored  them  away  from 
the  windows!  To  be  sure,  I  have  out- 
grown such  things  now. 

Grandpapa  got  lots  of  money  for 
the  old  house,  which  was  only  natural, 
seeing  it  was  on  a  comer.  Old  Mr. 
de  Trasque  came  in  the  day  we  re- 
ceived the  offer,  and  Grandpapa  said 
how  he  hated  the  uprooting,  but  added, 
•'  Who  could  afford  to  refuse  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars?" 

"You  can.  General,  and  I'd  think 
it  damned  respectable  of  you  to  do 
it,  too,"  retorted  Mr.  de  Trasque. 
"There  isn't  such  a  thing  as  an  old 
family  house  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Every  second  generation  is  so  greedy 
for  money  that  it  would  throw  the 
bones  of  its  ancestors  into  the  ashcart 
if  the  graves  were  needed  for  busmess 
purposes." 

"  That  is  all  nonsense,"  said  Grand- 
papa. "I'm  not  going  to  hold  on  to 
property  till  it's  past  its   prime,  to 


please  you,  or  my  ancestors  either. 
We-  will  go  up  near  the  Park  and  build 
for  half  the  money  we  got  for  this, 
and  the  rest  shall  be  Sylvia's  dot. 
That's  all  right,  isn't  it,  Syl?" 

"  I  never  expect  to  require  a  dot^*'  I 
answered,  "if  you  move  so  far  away 
from  everybody.  I  am  told  it  is  pro- 
pinquity that  does  the  trick." 

"Sylvia,"  said  the  General,  "you 
are  vulgar.  " 

"  Slangy,  perhaps^''  I  said.  "  Your 
grandchild  could  not  be  vulgar." 

Grandpapa  is  an  old  beauty.  He  is 
over  six  feet  tall  and  straight  as  a 
lance,  and  with  the  grandest  shoulders 
and  the  deepest  chest,  and  his  waist 
is  too  lovely.  If  you  put  your  arm 
round  him  I  should  not  like  to  bet  you 
wouldn't  feel  a  belt  with  bones  in  it, 
but  that  isn't  the  same  thing  as  cor- 
sets, is  it?  Then  Grandpapa's  hair  is 
white  and  curly  and  his  mustaches 
are  waxed  in  the  most  fetching  points. 
And  when  he  laughs  his  teeth  are 
like  a  boy's,  and  all  his  own,  too. 
Maybe  you  can  guess  how  old  he  is 
when  I  say  he  would  have  been  re- 
tired from  the  army  last  year  if  he 
had  not  resigned  twenty  years  ago. 

I  wonder  why  the  course  of  fashion 
in  New  York  takes  its  way  eastward. 
There  seems  no  especial  reason  for  it. 
The  West  Side  is  equally  attractive 
where  it  skirts  the  Park,  and  as  for 
the  Riverside,  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
residential  quarter  that  any  city  can 
boast  of;  and  yet  the  palaces  of  the 
West  Side  are  not  the  homes  of  old 
New  Yorkers  nor  even  of  the  ultra- 
fashionable  newly  rich.  Perhaps  one 
explanation  may  be  found  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  clubs,  which  are  more 
accessible  from  the  east.     I  know  life 
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would  be  colorless  to  Grandpapa  if  he 
could  not  start  his  day  at  the  Union, 
happen  in  at  the  Knickerbocker,  keep 
his  saddle  horses  at  the  Riding  Club 
and  play  his  whist  every  evening  at 
the  Metropolitan.  The  last  named 
club  is  so  convenient  to  our  new  house 
that  I  mean  to  dine  there  with  Grand- 
papa every  other  Sunday  evening, 
when  the  cook  goes  out. 

We  have  built  with  the  idea  of  en- 
tertaining, and  the  main  floor  is  rather 
formal,  with  great  drawing-rooms  and 
a  ballroom,  and  a  dining-room  oppo- 
site the  front  door,  with  the  nicest 
conservatory  on  one  side.  Upstairs  a 
library  stretches  nearly  across  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  here  we  really 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
which  means  afternoon  tea. 

I  haven't  many  female  friends  (only 
Sally  Van  Boskirk  and  Mrs.  Lyon 
Brassey,  a  widow  taking  lots  of  no- 
tice), because  Grandpapa  thinks  poorly 
of  women.  He  says  they  gossip  and 
make  mischief  by  repeating,  and  they 
have  no  sense  of  honor,  and  so  he  had 
me  educated  with  Bobby  de  Trasque, 
old  Mr.  de  Trasque's  second  son.  We 
shared  all  our  tutors,  and  I  can  read 
Greek  and  Latin  at  sight  and  do  my 
trigonometry  just  as  well  as  Bobby; 
and  I  can  skate  and  ride  and  box  and 
fence;  but  I  do  not  know  one  sin- 
gle feminine  accomplishment,  unless 
French  can  be  so  considered.  Mamma 
was  a  Frenchwoman,  and  before  her 
death  I  spoke  no  other  language. 
But  if  one  weighed  Bobby's  talent  for 
gossip  against  any  woman's  I  know, 
the  scales  would  bounce  the  lady  high 
in  the  air. 

The  afternoon  on  which  my  story 
opens  Bobby  and  I  were  in  the  library 
waiting  for  the  General  to  come  home 
to  tea.  The  room  was  lighted  only 
by  a  great  fire  of  sea  coals,  but  it 
roared  and  glowed  till  the  farthest 
comer  dismissed  its  shadows.  The 
tea  table,  brilliant  with  well-kept  sil- 
ver, was  drawn  up  beside  a  low  chair, 
and  close  to  that  shrine  of  cakes  and 
hot  muffins  our  enormous  bandy- 
legged bulldog  leaned  his  expectant 
jowl  on  the  rim  of  the  salver. 

The    room    is    handsome,    though 


rather  quiet  in  coloring,  the  orna- 
ments few  in  number  but  each  one 
beautiful  and  perfect  of  its  kind,  and 
the  wall  spaces  above  the  low  book- 
cases filled  by  an  admirable  collection 
of  modem  paintings.  Our  master- 
piece, however,  occupies  the  panel  of 
the  chimney-place.  It  is  a  portrait 
of  my  father,  Sylvan  Stirling,  dead 
before  my  baby  eyes  opened  on  the 
world,  but  as  much  alive  in  the  heart 
of  my  grandfather  as  if  they  still  loved 
and  quarreled  and  made  friends  again. 
He  had  been  painted  in  a  velvet- 
een shooting-jacket,  with  his  hands 
plunged  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his 
knickerbockers;  the  attitude  was  full 
of  vitality  and  strength;  the  face- 
how  shall  I  describe  the  face!  First 
it  fixed  your  attention,  then  it  won 
your  heart,  then  it  lived  in  your  mem- 
ory forever.  The  lines  of  the  mouth 
and  chin  were  exquisitely  modeled 
and  feminine  in  their  tenderness,  the 
nose  straight  and  short  like  a  Greek 
athlete's,  the  green-gray  eyes  danced 
with  fun,  and  the  well-shaped  head 
was  crowned  with  close-cut  curls  of 
pale-red  hair. 

I  stood  with  my  back  to  the  fire, 
lifting  first  one  and  then  the  other 
wet  sole  of  my  walking-boots  to  the 
grateful  warmth,  for  I  had  been  out 
and  it  was  raining.  This  was  a  favorite 
position  with  me,  for  it  flattered  my 
vanity  to  draw  attention  to  the  resem- 
blance I  bore  to  my  father;  and  many 
a  scolding  have  I  escaped  by  manag- 
ing to  direct  Grandpapa's  eyes  from 
Sylvia  below  to  Sylvan  above. 

The  evening  papers  and  the  Gen- 
eral's letters,  which  had  accumulated 
during  the  day,  were  neatly  arranged 
on  the  writing  table.  Bobby  swept 
the  whole  batch  with  the  tail  of  his 
eye  (I  quote  his  language,  which  is 
more  descriptive  than  mine)  and  lit 
on  one  with  a  French  stamp. 

** Look  here,  Syl,"  he  cried,  "isn't 
this  your  Grandmother  de  Treville's 
writing?  What  do  you  bet  she  isn't 
coming  out  here  to  stir  up  Hail  Co- 
lumbia?" 

'*Of  course  she's  coming,"  I  an- 
swered, sulkily;  **  this  is  to  tell  Grand- 
papa by  which  steamer.     Won't  yon 
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have  to  mind  your  p's  and  q's  !"  I  added. 
"Instead  of  bolting  tip  stairs  the  mo- 
ment the  front  door's  opened  and  sing- 
ing out:  'Oh,  Syl!'  you  will  have  to 
ask  for  the  Countess  and  convey  to  her 
that  speech  with  Miss  Stirling  would 
be  precious  to  you.  *' 

**  Sort  of  bold  in  the  old  lady,  ain't 
it?"  said  Bobby,  *  *  settling  herself  right 
in  a  bachelor's  establishment  with  no 
chaperon  except  you." 

I  had  never  before  thought  of  this 
view  of  the  subject,  but  if  a  French 
countess  did  not  know  the  proprieties 
they  must  be  beyond  knowledge.  The 
matter  did  not  concern  me,  however. 
What  I  minded  was  the  process  of 
being  licked  into  shape  which  seemed 
so  imminent — ^having  my  vocabulary, 
which  I  felt  to  be  somewhat  florid, 
shorn  of  its  choicest  blossoms,  and  my 
freedom  to  run  about  the  town  un- 
attended curtailed.  My  dress,  too, 
might  not  give  satisfaction;  Bobby 
and  I  ordered  about  the  same  things 
(except  that  I  wore  skirts!)  and  he 
and  Grandpapa  thought  me  a  very 
well-dressed  woman,  though  perhaps 
the  build  was  not  truly  Parisian. 

I  answered  Bobby's  outraged  con- 
ventionality about  the  Countess's  visit 
by  remarking: 

**  Perhaps  she  may  ward  off  some  of 
his  other  suitors.  The  shameless  way 
in  which  his  female  friends  run  after 
him  makes  my  blood  boil.  " 

At  this  moment  a  voice  at  the 
library  door  cried: 
"  Grandpa  in,  Sylvia?" 
It  was  Mrs.  Brassey — ^bounding  up 
stairs  while  Stubbs  was  throwing  open 
the  drawing-room  door  for  her.  The 
liberties  that  woman  allows  herself! 
I  meant  to  be  impertinent. 

**NotinA^r^,  Mrs.  Brassey.  Have 
you  tried  his  bedroom?" 

"Sylvia!"  she  gasped, in  a  shocked 
voice,  holding  her  feather  boa  before 
her  brazen  face.  **If  you  were  not 
such  a  child  I  should  be  annoyed  with 
you*  I  particularly  wish  to  see  your 
grandfather  about  taking  you  to  the 
play  this  evening." 

'*  He  will  soon  be  in,"  I  answered, 
much  mollified,  for  I  love  the  the- 
atre.   *'  In  the  meanwhile,  may  I  give 


you  some  tea?  So  good  of  you  to 
make  such  a  pleasant  plan  for  me  ;  it 
leaves  Grandpapa  free  for  his  whist  at 
the  club." 

Her  face  fell.  **  I  had  hoped  Gen- 
eral Stirling  would  come  with  us,"  she 
murmured,  but  I  affected  not  to  hear. 
Presently  she  asked:  **  What  is  to  be 
done  about  your  coming  out  this  Win- 
ter? You  must  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  me  whenever  you  need  a  chap- 
eron. Anything  I  can  do  to  assist 
will  be  a  true  pleasure.  Might  we  not 
.  get  the  General  to  give  you  a  series  of 
dinners,  to  start  the  season?" 

"I'm  to  have  a  chaperon,"  I  said, 
affecting  a  sad  look,  **but  evidently 
you  have  not  heard  our  little  secret." 

She  began  to  look  nervous,  and  I 
thought  she  changed  color.  **  Is  the 
chaperon  of  your  choosing  or  the  Gen- 
eral's?" she  asked. 

**  Dear  Mrs.  Brassey,  you  cannot 
suppose  he  would  leave  such  a  choice 
to  me!"  and  I  smiled  knowingly. 

*'  Do  you  mean  the  General  is  going 
to  be  married?"  she  gasped. 

**  How  can  you  imagine  anything 
so  unlikely!"  I  said,  with  the  air  of 
one  vainly  trying  to  hide  a  discovered 
secret.  **  But  indeed  you  must  not 
urge  me  to  tell  what  I  have  been  for- 
bidden to  mention  just  yet.  "  And  the 
subject  dropped,  much  to  the  lady's 
chagrin. 

The  visit  was  prolonged  until  no 
bone  of  conversation  remained  un- 
gnawed,  and  finally,  having  included 
Bobby  in  her  party  for  the  theatre, 
she  left.  Five  minutes  later  the  Gen- 
eral appeared,  fairly  blooming  from 
his  walk  home  through  wind  and  rain. 

I  picked  up  the  Countess's  letter  and 
flung  myself  upon  him  with  it. 

**You  have  come  at  last!"  I 
said,  **and  here  is  a  letter  from 
Grandmamma  de  Treville  which  has 
been  maddening  my  curiosity  for 
hours.     Read  it  quickly,  please." 

"  When  I  was  young,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, nodding  **how  d'ye  do"  to  Bobby, 
**  among  well-bred  people  the  outside 
of  a  letter  was  as  sacred  from  prying 
curiosity  as  the  inside,"  and  he  laid 
the  letter  face  downward  on  the  table 
and  still  further  asserted  himself  as 
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a  disciplinarian  by  removing  George 
Washington  from  the  tea-tray  with  a 
convincing  shove  and  by  ringing  for 
lights. 

**If  I  wereold,"  I  said,  "I  should 
not  snub  my  only  female  relative, 
particularly  before  a  callow  youth," 
and  I  indicated  Bobby  with  a  wave  of 
my  muffin. 

I  never  bear  resentment,  so  I  de- 
livered Mrs.  Brassey's  message,  and 
was  vexed  enough  to  find  Grandpapa 
meant  to  accept  ;  it  would  have  been 
so  much  nicer  if  her  fishing  for  him 
had  resulted  in  her  catching  only 
Bobby  and  me.  Can  it  be  that  Grand- 
papa likes  her?     Perish  the  thought! 

It  was  Bobby's  turn  to  make  the 
next  break. 

**  IVe  just  been  at  the  Skating  Rink 
to  pay  my  dues  and  Sylvia's,  General,  " 
he  said,  **  for  which  you  owe  me  a  ten- 
ner, sir — and  on  my  way  down  I  stopped 
at  the  Riding  Club  to  look  at  the  mare. 
She  is  all  right.  Sylvia  can  ride  to-mor- 
row. We  are  rather  anxious  to  whoop 
things  up  a  bit,  for  Syl  tells  me  her 
grandmother  is  coming,  and  we  want 
all  the  fun  we  can  get,  in  case  the  old 
lady  should  shut  down  on  Syl." 

The  General  stiffened. 

**  Mme.  de  Treville  may  not  be 
coming,"  he  said,  **but  if  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  persuade  her  to 
do  so,  Sylvia  will  not  find  herself 
under  any  unnecessary  restraint.  It 
sometimes  strikes  me  that  you  two 
young  people  have  been  allowed  a 
very  undesirable  amount  of  freedom.  " 

**You  are  hardly  fair.  General," 
said  Bobby,  haughtily.  **  What  would 
Syl  have  amounted  to  without  me, 
now  I  ask  you?  She  is  hard  as  nails, 
a  good  all-round  sport,  and  yet  she 
doesn't  do  anything  well  enough  to 
make  her  a  bore.  " 

**  You  have  certainly  been  a  most 
efficient  aid  in  my  plans  for  her  edu- 
cation," Grandpapa  answered,  kindly, 
**but  she  has  outgrown  us,  Bobby; 
we  must  pass  her  on  to  more  experi- 
enced hands.  " 

The  old  gentleman  put  down  his 
teacup  and  patted  my  sleek  head. 
Then  he  seated  himself  at  the  table 
and  examined  the  outside  of  his  let- 


ters, arranging  them  in  a  pile  and 
glancing  impatiently  at  Bobby  over 
the  top  of  his  glasses.  Seeing  no  evi- 
dence on  that  young  gentleman's  part 
of  a  hurried  departure,  he  adminis- 
tered a  hint. 

"Since  you  are  included  in  Mrs. 
Brassey's  party  to  see  Irving  this 
evening,  suppose  you  dine  with  us  at 
half-past  seven, — "  and  his  tone  im- 
plied,  "  and  go  home  till  then." 

Bobby  threw  the  rest  of  the  biscuit 
he  was  munching  to  Wash  and  took 
his  leave.  He  gave  one  tragic  glance 
of  baffled  curiosity  at  the  Countesses 
letter  as  he  shut  the  door. 

I  wandered  back  to  my  place  be- 
fore the  fire.  The  General  was  in- 
clined to  be  fractious,  I  feared;  his 
heart-strings  needed  a  touch.  He  was 
opening  the  letter  and  unfolding  it 
slowly,  when  I  put  my  arms  around 
his  neck. 

"We  have  been  happy  together, 
Grantha  dear,  haven't  we?  And  you 
are  giving  up  the  old  life,  not  be- 
cause I  am  a  tomboy  or  unmanagea- 
ble, but  because  you  feel  responsible 
to  the  other  side  of  my  family.?  I 
want  you  to  promise  that  in  the  future 
— ^let  us  say  next  Winter — after!  have 
done  my  young  lady  stunts,  that  we 
shall  all  come  back  to  common  sense 
and  be  exactly  as  we  are  to-day." 

"Life  doesn't  stand  still,  my  love, 
even  for  reluctant  little  girls.  I  am 
afraid  when  my  sleeping  princess  is 
once  awake  she  will  be  like  all  the 
others,  and  follow  some  intruding  fel- 
low across  the  world,  as  her  mother 
did  before  her.  " 

Grandpapa's  eyes  sought  the  por- 
trait. He  sighed  and  began  reading 
the  letter  aloud: 

••Paris,  November  i. 
••  My  Dear  General: 

"In  answer  to  both  your  propositions^ 
I  desire  to  return  a  cordial  assent — that 
Sylvia  should  be  introduced  this  Winter, 
and  that  I  should  spend  the  season  with 
her,  in  order  to  aid  you  in  such  an  oner- 
ous task. 

**In  any  event,  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  go  over  this  Winter  on  ac- 
count of  business  of  an  urgent  nature. 

"The  sad  memories  that  such  aviât 
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mtist  entail  you  can  well  imagine,  but  I 
shall  try  not  to  overshadow  either  you  or 
my  grandchild  with  my  own  melancholy. 

"  Now  that  Sylvia  has  reached  woman- 
hood, I  hope  you  have  made  it  clear  to 
her  that  the  fact  that  only  one  grand- 
parent has  had  any  share  in  her  bringing 
up  was  the  result  of  circumstances,  and 
not  want  of  interest  on  my  part.  The 
child  of  my  beloved  Louise  must  ever 
hold  half  my  heart. 

"You  will  be  interested  to  hear  that 
Sir  John  and  Adèle  are  to  spend  the 
Winter  in  Constantinople.  He  has  been 
advanced  to  the  position  of  first  secretary 
of  legation.  This  makes  my  visit  to 
America  most  opportune,  as  our  house 
here  is  to  be  given  up  within  the  fort- 
night. 

'•I  shall  sail  on  the  Campania  on  the 
nth.  and  shall  hope  to  be  with  you  a 
week  later  than  my  letter. 

"Tell  our  Sylvia  that  I  am  taking  a 
grandmother's  privilege  of  replenishing 
her  wardrobe  with  a  trunkful  of  French 
frocks  and  furbelows. 

••  I  have  misgivings  lest  my  long  resi- 
dence abroad  may  have  unfitted  me  to 
cope  with  the  American  girl,  but  I  shall 
rely  upon  you  to  interpret  us  to  each 
other. 

"With  my  regards  to  you,  my  dear 
friend,  and  love  to  Sylvia,  I  am,  always, 
•*  Sincerely  yours, 

*•  Susan  de  Treville." 

'*I  don't  like  that  letter!"  I  ex- 
claimed,  my  eyes  blazing.  *  *  *  Cope 
with  the  American  girl,'  indeed! 
One  would  think  I  belonged  to  a 
Wild  West  show.  And  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  I  do  consider  that,  as  a 
grandmother,  the  Countess  has  failed 
in  every  duty,  and — "  sidling  close  to 
Grandpapa — **  don't  you  think  she  is 
rather  snapping  the  bait?  Only  a 
cable  can  stop  her  now.  Send  it. 
Grandpapa!"  imploringly.  **  Tell  her 
I  have  developed  lung  trouble,"  and 
I  g^ave  a  rasping  cough,  **and  that  I 
have  been  ordered  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  she  had  better  stop 
where  she  is." 

**  And  I  do  not  like  your  tone,"  the 
General  replied.  **  Your  mother's 
mother  is  more  than  welcome  to  my 
house.  You  misjudge  the  whole  situ- 
ation. You  seem  to  think  that  chap- 
eroning you  is  a  thing  to  be  snapped 


at,  whereas  I  feel  that  asking  a  lady 
with  foreign  ideas  to  undertake  you 
is  like  expecting  a  hen  to  chaperon 
a  duck." 

**But  Grandmamma  is  not  a  for- 
eigner. She  is  American  bom  and 
bred,  and  probably  in  her  youth  gave 
her  parents  as  much  trouble  as  I  shall 
give  her,"  and  I  meant  my  manner  to 
have  the  suggestion  of  a  threat. 

The  unmarried,  who  are  always  so 
replete  with  good  advice  to  parents, 
have  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  ar- 
gument with  the  child  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  authority,  but  as  few  of  their 
homilies  have  been  addressed  to 
grandparents,  these  last  may  be  ex- 
cused if  sometimes  they  fall  into 
error.  Grandpapa  here  made  the 
mistake  of  arguing  with  me  in  my 
grandmother's  defense.  He  harked 
back  to  old  times:  to  my  father's 
early  marriage  and  death,  and  the 
beauty  of  my  mother's  character, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  Countess's 
influence.  He  dwelt  upon  her  kind- 
ness in  leaving  me  to  comfort  him 
when  the  death  of  my  mother  had 
made  him  more  than  ever  lonely; 
then  he  touched  lightly  upon  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  Grand- 
mamma's social  experiences,  and 
wound  up  with  an  explanation  of  her 
apparent  lack  of  interest  in  me  by 
adding: 

*'  She  has  been  completely  absorbed 
by  Lady  Vincent,  who  is  both  deli- 
cate in  health  and  in  rather  limited 
circumstances;  indeed,  I  fancy  your 
grandmother's  income  has  been  all 
that  has  kept  Sir  John's  head  above 
the  waters  of  debt  for  several  years. 
The  fact  that  she  is  willing  to  leave 
them  and  come  to  you  this  Winter 
ought  to  convince  you  of  her  affec- 
tion." 

**It  suggests  to  me  that  perhaps 
Sir  John  wants  his  wife  to  himself  for 
a  few  months  without  his  mother-in- 
law,"  I  said,  flippantly.  **  Don't  be 
preachy-preachy  any  longer,  Grantha 
dear.  It  does  not  become  warriors, 
and  it  bores  me.  " 

I  kissed  the  top  of  his  head  and  flew 
off  to  dress  for  dinner. 

At  the  theatre  Mrs.    Brassey  put 
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Bobby  and  me  in  the  front  of  the  box 
and  kept  Grandpapa  caged  in  a  dark 
corner  at  the  back,  so  that  in  order  to 
see  the  stage  he  had  to  crane  his  neck 
over  her  shoulder,  till  I  wondered  the 
point  of  his  mustache  did  not  run  into 
her  eye.  I  made  sure  he  would  see 
through  such  open  maneuvers,  but 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  delighted  with 
her,  and  my  sharp  ears  heard  him  con- 
fiding all  his  plans  for  Grandmamma 
de  Treville's  coming,  and  she  had  the 
impudence  to  answer: 

•*  Only  a  very  elderly  woman  could 
possibly  accept  such  an  invitation  from 
a  gay  bachelor,  dear  General." 

Odious  woman  ! 

The  moment  the  curtain  went  down 
on  the  first  act  Bobby  plied  me  with 
questions  about  the  letter. 

**  When  is  she  coming?" 

•*  Saturday  of  next  week,  on  the 
Campania,*'  I  answered,  with  a  sigh. 

**  Isn't  she  the  swift  mover!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  But  cheer  up,  Syl;  never 
say  die,  old  girl;  perhaps  the  ship 
may  go  to  the  bottom.  On  second 
thoughts,  though,  I  mustn't  hope 
that,"  he  added,  "for  I  have  trouble 
of  my  own  on  that  ship.  Paul  is  com- 
ing home.  " 

**  Trouble!"  I  repeated.  "Why, 
it's  glorious  !  Dear  old  Paul  !  how  glad 
I  shall  be  to  see  him  again!  How 
horrid  of  you,  Bobby,  to  speak  of  him 
like  that!" 

**  Paul  is  a  muff,"  Bobby  continued  ; 
**he  is  too  lazy  to  do  anything  but 
write  and  write  all  day,  and  my  father 
is  so  silly  about  him — fancies  he  is 
going  to  be  the  philologist  of  the  Twen- 
tieth century,  now  that  Max  Miiller's 
dead.  What  do  you  think  was  the 
last  thing  Paul  did  before  leaving  Cam- 
bridge?— published  a  book  of  verses!** 
and  a  glow  of  shame  overspread 
Bobby's  retroussé  features  as  he  re- 
called the  dishonor  inflicted  upon  the 
de  Trasque  family. 

"Poor  Bobby!"  I  said,  mockingly. 
**  You  naturally  feel  it  a  strange  thing 
for  an  able-bodied  man  to  do!" 

"Translations  from  the  Sanscrit!" 
groaned  Bobby,  as  if  this  last  admis- 
sion completed  the  family  disgrace. 

"  Come,  now,  that's  not  so  bad.  You 


know  he  might  have  written  about 
love  and  such  trash!"  This  I  said 
hesitatingly,  for  I  love  poetry  passion- 
ately, and  would  not  let  Bobby  suspect 
it  for  the  world. 

"Not  so  mawkish,  perhaps,"  be 
admitted,  "but  it  shows  the  kind  of 
man  he  is,"  and  the  curtain  going  up, 
Bobby  was  forced  to  brood  upon  his 
wrongs  in  silence. 

As  we  left  the  theatre  Bobby  was 
making  plans  for  the  next  day.  "  Our 
last  free  Saturday,"  he  called  it  He 
was  to  call  for  me  at  eleven,  and 
we  were  to  spend  the  morning  at  the 
Skating  Rink  and  the  afternoon  riding 
in  the  Park.  Grandpapa  suddenly 
turned  on  us  and  said: 

"  You  will  take  5''our  maid  with  you 
to  the  rink,  and  in  the  afternoon  I 
shall  ride  with  you  myself;  not  but 
what  we  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will 
join  us,"  he  added,  addressing  Bobby. 

"  He  has  gone  stark,  staring  mad," 
whispered  my  aggrieved  companion; 
"  putting  on  lugs  like  that  when  we've 
been  painting  the  town  any  color  we 
liked  for  the  last  ten  years  !  Cultivat- 
ing French  finicles,  I  suppose!"  Then 
aloud  to  Grandpapa,  as  he  helped  us 
into  the  carriage,  "There  is  a  proverb 
you  may  have  heard,  General:  'Count- 
esses make  cowards  of  us  all,'  "  and 
slamming  the  door  before  Grandpapa 
could  reprove  him,  he  raised  his  hat 
and  was  lost  in  the  crowd. 

I  fell  asleep  that  night  wondering 
what  Paul  de  Trasque's  poems  were 
like.  Would  he  remember  me  as  a 
tomboy  or  accept  me  as  a  full-fledged 
young  woman?  Five  years  ago  he  had 
gone  abroad  to  study,  and  now  he 
was  coming  home  laden  with  aca- 
demic honors  and  a  European  repu- 
tation as  an  Oriental  scholar.  I 
felt  a  little  shy  about  his  return, 
but  delightfully  excited.  I  had  once 
cherished  for  him  the  secret  admira- 
tion little  girls  of  fourteen  are  apt  to 
feel  for  romantic-looking  young  men 
who  take  no  notice  of  them.  I  could 
remember  that  he  sat  a  horse  better 
than  Bobby,  though  he  was  not  much 
good  at  his  fences,  and  in  spite  of 
Bobby's  contempt  for  his  shortcomings 
in  athletics,  his  figure  had  a  supple 
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strength  and  grace  that  made  our 
Robert  seem  stoggy.  I  began  to  wish 
his  last  impression  of  me,  the  afternoon 
he  went  away,  had  not  been  when  I 
was  waltzing  with  Bobby  on  roller 
skates  in  the  middle  of  the  asphalted 
side  street  to  the  music  of  a  hand 
organ. 


II 


As  the  week  wore  on  I  noticed  that 
Grandpapa  was  a  little  nervous  lest 
proper  care  should  not  be  taken  to 
make  Grandmamma  de  Treville's  ar- 
rival as  agreeable  as  possible.  A  bed- 
room, boudoir  and  bathroom  were 
prepared  for  her,  and  orders  left  with 
the  telegraph  office  that  a  despatch 
should  be  sent  to  the  house  the  instant 
the  vessel  was  reported.  Up  to  bed- 
time on  Friday  night  no  news  had 
come,  and  I  went  to  sleep  hoping  we 
might  at  least  get  our  breakfast  in 
p>eace.  Soon  after  midnight,  however, 
there  was  a  peal  at  the  doorbell,  and 
I  put  on  my  wrapper,  meaning  to  call 
one  of  the  servants,  but  as  I  opened 
my  door  I  saw  the  General,  in  his 
quilted  silk  dressing-gown,  scurrying 
down  the  front  stairs,  while  the  cord 
and  tassels  of  the  garment  flapped 
from  step  to  step  behind  him.  I 
heard  the  door  open  and  shut  and 
then  his  step  slowly  mounting  the 
stair.  Coming  out  into  the  hall,  I 
asked  the  news,  and  he  handed  me  the 
despatch.  **  Steamship  Campania  will 
probably^*'  said  the  cautious  operator, 
**be  at  her  dock  at  7.30  Saturday 
morning,  unless  detained  at  Quaran- 
tine." 

**  You  will  want  coffee  at  half-past 
six,"  I  began,  but  he  interrupted  me. 

'*  Go  directly  back  to  bed  and  get 
all  the  sleep  you  can.  I  will  attend  to 
the  orders  myself.  " 

Most  male  housekeepers  would  hesi- 
tate before  venturing  on  the  ticklish 
undertaking  of  rousing  a  sleeping 
cook  to  change  the  breakfast  hour; 
but  not  so  the  General.  He  switched 
on  the  electric  lights,  and  remarking, 
•  *  There  ought  to  be  a  bell  here  that 
connects  with  the  servants*  quarters," 


he  began  fumbling  with  all  the  but- 
tons he  could  find.  I  got  so  interested 
in  his  performances  that  I  crept  out 
into  the  passage  to  see  what  he  would 
do  in  case  there  was  no  response  to 
his  summons.  Evidently  his  house- 
hold had  good  consciences  and  slept 
soundly,  for  no  one  answered.  The 
General  began  an  ascent,  and  walking 
warily  down  the  fourth-story  corri- 
dors, he  called  Stubbs,  the  butler, 
whose  room,  he  seemed  to  imagine, 
was  the  one  nearest  the  staircase. 
His  knock  met  with  no  response,  so 
he  softly  opened  the  door,  and  the 
light,  falling  on  the  bed,  disclosed  the 
disheveled  head  of  the  under-house- 
maid,  who,  roused  from  sleep,  relieved 
her  feelings  **by  letting  a  yell,"  to 
quote  her  own  picturesque  language. 
The  General  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  his 
own  modesty  being  even  more  offended 
than  the  housemaid's,  and  once  more 
scanning  the  passage  he  saw  a  large 
pair  of  low  shoes  outside  a  door  on 
the  opposite  side. 

'*  I  should  know  Stubbs's  hoof  marks 
anywhere,  "  he  said,  aloud.  **  This 
time  there's  no  mistake,"*  and  he 
opened  the  door  boldly  and  was  walk- 
ing in,  when  a  female  voice  ex- 
claimed : 

** Stubbs,  get  up;  here's  the  Gen- 
eral calling  you.  Go  your  ways, 
General;  I'll  send  him  to  you  in  five 
minutes." 

Grandpapa  nearly  fell  backward. 
He  muttered  to  himself:  **  Stubbs,  of 
all  people!"  He  seemed  to  think — 
but,  of  course,  I  don't  know  what  he 
seemed  to  think,  though  I  felt  it  was 
time  I  stopped  playing  Peeping  Tom 
and  came  to  the  rescue,  even  if  I  got 
scolded  for  disobedience. 

**  Mrs.  Stubbs  will  make  it  all 
right.  Grandpapa,"  I  assured  him. 
**  You  remember  that  Stubbs  married 
the  cook  when  we  were  away  last 
Summer,  don't  you?" 

"Of  course  I  remember  it,"  he 
said,  crossly.  **  Why  should  you  sup- 
pose otherwise?"  and  he  looked 
searchingly  at  me,  to  make  sure  I  was 
the  fool  that  all  men  require  unmar- 
ried females  to  be. 

At  seven  the  next  morning  we  were 
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being  whirled  through  the  empty 
streets  down  to  the  Cunard  wharf.  A 
few  hacks  and  private  carriages  were 
drawn  up  outside,  but  there  was  not 
as  much  excitement  attendant  on 
the  arrival  of  the  vast  liner  as  I  have 
often  seen  at  one  of  the  ferries  later 
in  the  day. 

The  ship  was  already  abreast  of 
the  end  of  the  pier,  but  the  process  of 
docking  is  a  slow  one,  and  we  had 
quite  half  an  hour  to  wait.  Mr.  Papa 
de  Trasque  was  there,  seated  on  a 
pile  of  ropes  at  the  very  end  of  the 
wharf,  and  scribbling  in  a  notebook. 

**  Hello!**  cried  Grandpapa;  **what 
literary  efforts  are  you  busy  with,  and 
what  are  you  here  for,  at  any  rate?" 

**  Waiting  for  Paul,"  the  merry  old 
gentleman  answered,  **  and  compos- 
ing a  short  article  on  the  object- 
lessons  I  see  around  me." 

"  Let's  see,"  said  the  General,  un- 
ceremoniously taking  the  notebook 
from  Mr.  de  Trasque,  and  reading 
aloud: 

«•Besides  the  active,  transitive  people 
who  are  always  going  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  there  are  the  passive  stay-at-homes, 
whose  especial  virtue  seems  to  be  in 
their  availability  to  render  the  homecom- 
ing of  the  restless  ones  as  unobjection- 
able as  possible.  It  is  clearly  a  Sum- 
mer's day  frolic  to  Brown  to  get  Jones's 
house  mounted  for  him,  to  pay  fifty  cents 
for  the  telegram  that  is  going  to  rouse 
him  out  of  his  first  sleep  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  Jones's  ship  will  be  up 
about  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  to 
gallop  down  to  the  wharf  at  daybreak, 
and  after  kicking  his  heels  for  two  hours 
— afraid  to  leave  the  dock  long  enough 
for  even  a  cup  of  coffee — to  see  the  vast 
liner  slowly  appearing.  Of  course, 
Jones  greets  him  enthusiastically,  and — 
equally,  of  course — it  soon  transpires  that 
Mrs.  Jones  is  too  much  exhausted  with 
seasickness  to  wait  for  her  luggage  ;  so 
Jones  takes  her  home  in  Brown's  han- 
som, while  Brown  passes  the  luggage 
and  pays  the  duties.  " 

*' Don't  read  the  next!"  cried  Mr. 
de  Trasque;  *'it's  only  abuse  of  the 
one-cent  papers,  which  I  saw  all  the 
working-people   reading  on  my   way 

wn  here." 


"There's  Paul!"  I  exclaimed,  in- 
terrupting; '*  there,  forward  of  the 
smokestack,  and  he  is  waving  his  hat 
I  believe  you  could  make  him  hear 
you.  I  see  no  one  who  looks  like 
Grandmamma,"  I  continued,  scanning 
the  crowded  deck  carefully. 

I  never  see  an  ocean  steamer,  with 
its  thronging  life,  without  feeling 
**  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  is 
another  Bourgogne."  It  stirs  one's 
imagination  to  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  even  the  uncombined  ele- 
ments of  tragedy. 

Grandpapa  was  so  busy  bundling 
me  on  board  the  moment  the  gang- 
ways were  secured  that  I  missed 
Paul,  and  was  apparently  to  miss 
Grandmamma,  too,  for  it  was  like 
looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystacL 
Fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five  minutes 
passed,  and  she  did  not  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. Finally,  the  General  dis- 
covered the  number  of  her  cabin  and 
sent  a  steward  with  his  card,  and  that 
elicited  a  message  that  the  lady  would 
be  with  us  immediately. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
of  youth  in  age  which  she  made  on 
me  as  she  came  lightly  up  the  saloon 
stairway,  followed  by  her  maid.  She 
was  tall  and  well  built,  and  wore  her 
clothes  with  the  peculiar  grace  that 
American  women  give  to  French 
toilettes.  Her  features  had  retained 
their  delicacy,  and  her  eyes  were  clear 
and  very  blue.  Her  thick  white  hair 
was  carefully  arranged  according  to 
the  latest  edict  of  fashion,  and  if  her 
cheeks  had  received  a  little  freshen- 
ing, it  was  the  only  artificial  thing 
about  her.  She  did  not  gush  over 
me.  Indeed,  she  ignored  me  until 
she  had  made  her  greetings  to  Grand- 
papa, and  then  she  kissed  me,  with 
kindness  rather  than  warmth,  saying 
simply:  **I  should  not  have  known 
you,  my  dear."  Several  times  I  felt 
her  eyes  on  my  face,  but  I  thought 
she  turned  away  sadly.  There  was 
nothing  of  my  mother  in  my  features 
or  expression,  and  the  fact  must  have 
been  a  disappointment. 

Grandpapa  hurried  her  into  the 
landau,  and  we  were  rapidly  driven 
up  town,  while  the  maid  and  our  foot- 
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man  stayed  behind  to  pass  the  lug- 
gage. 

Wash  was  seated  at  the  library- 
window  as  we  drew  up  at  the  house, 
his  nose  making  dirty  kisses  wherever 
it  flattened  against  the  pane. 

"Breakfast  at  once,"  ordered  the 
General,  as  Stubbs  threw  open  the 
front  door,  and  Wash  came  blunder- 
ing down  stairs,  wriggling  himself 
into  S's  to  mark  the  hospitality  of  his 
feelings. 

*'If  she  doesn't  like  Wash  I  shall 
not  like  her,"  I  thought;  but  appar- 
ently she  and  Wash  were  already 
friends,  for  he  was  making  calf -like 
bounds  toward  the  staircase,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her  face  and  his  tail  quiver- 
ing in  his  anxiety  to  conduct  her  to 
her  room. 

As  we  went  to  breakfast  I  stood 
aside  to  let  the  Countess  precede  me, 
and  murmured  something  about  her 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table  if  she 
preferred  making  her  own  coffee; 
but  she  disclaimed  any  fancies  in  that 
respect,  and  sank  into  a  chair  near 
the  fire,  in  evident  enjoyment  of  the 
warmth  and  quiet.  I  cannot  say  she 
stared  at  me — she  was  too  well-bred 
for  that — ^but  certainly  I  felt  myself 
undergoing  a  silent  appraisement, 
which  made  me  very  sensible  of  my 
many  shortcomings,  as  I  busied  my- 
self with  the  cups  and  saucers. 

My  hair,  which  was  brushed  till  it 
shone  in  mirror-like  polish,  was  in 
strange  contrast  to  her  own  fashion- 
able coiffure,  and  my  neatly  tied  stock 
looked  hard  and  mannish  beside  the 
becoming  outline  of  her  delicate  col- 
lar. For  the  first  time  I  thought 
longingly  of  those  French  clothes  she 
had  said  she  was  fetching  me,  and  I 
wondered  whether  it  was  frocks  or 
manners  that  worked  the  charm  in 
her. 

Grandpapa  asked  polite  questions 
about  my  aunt.  Lady  Vincent,  and 
Grandmamma  gave  an  amusing  sketch 
of  her  trials  in  adapting  Oriental 
housekeeping  to  Sir  John's  English 
standards.  She  rather  shocked  my 
sense  of  the  unmentionable  by  al- 
luding to  the  pest  of  fleas  in  Con- 
stantinople,    and    said  the    Turkish 


women  furnished  themselves  with  a 
tuft  of  wool  at  the  end  of  a  short  wand, 
which  they  thrust  up  their  sleeves 
or  down  their  backs,  according  to 
the  part  attacked,  and  seldom  failed 
to  secure  their  assailant.  Certainly, 
Grandmamma  was  not  strait-laced! 
I  breathed  more  freely. 

Conversation  turned  on  the  events 
of  the  voyage.  The  Countess  had 
crossed  with  a  number  of  well-known 
people,  and  the  General  found,  to  his 
relief,  that  she  was  more  at  home 
among  a  certain  set  of  New  Yorkers 
then  he  was  himself. 

**I  crossed,"  she  said,  **with  quite 
a  literary  lion,  a  young  Mr.  de 
Trasque,  who  has  been  publishing 
some  translations  in  verse  that  have 
been  most  favorably  received  in  Eng- 
land. He  spoke  with  great  affection 
of  you,  General,  and  of  Sylvia  as  if 
I  should  find  her  playing  ball  in  the 
streets!"  and  she  looked  half -amused 
and  half -inquiring. 

"I  like  his  impudence!"  I  said, 
hotly.  **A  grown  boy  who  could 
never  hit  the  bull's  eye,  nor  ride 
straight  to  his  fences,  nor  do  the  out- 
side edge,  nor  serve  a  decent  ball,  nor 
drive  worth  a  cent,  nor  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  a  putter  and  a  lofter 
— to  gibe  at  me  because  I  have  ac- 
complishments! I  shall  go  to  the  de 
Trasques'  the  moment  breakfast  is 
over  and  have  it  out  with  him!" 

Grandmamma  glanced  at  the  Gen- 
eral and  found  him  buried  in  his  cof- 
fee cup,  and  then  at  me,  but  my 
rigid  expression  proclaimed  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  intentions,  and  being  a 
wise  woman,  she  held  her  peace  ;  but 
I  felt  I  was  being  kept  under  surveil- 
lance the  rest  of  the  day. 

After  luncheon,  however,  her  plans 
were  nearly  frustrated  by  the  Gen- 
eral, who  wished  to  show  her  the 
glories  of  his  new  house  with  all  its 
modem  appliances.  It  seemed  absurd 
to  insist  on  my  being  also  conducted 
over  my  own  home,  but  she  was  a 
person  of  resources. 

**Come  along,  Sylvia,"  she  said, 
slipping  her  arm  through  mine.  **I 
know  half  the  wonderful  contrivances 
are  the  result  of  your  feminine  wit, 
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and  you  must  explain  them  to  me.  I 
wish  especially  to  see  your  room." 

We  were  accordingly  spun  to  the 
top  o(  the  house  in  the  elevator,  in 
order  to  begin  with  the  servants'  ac- 
commodations, the  General  bridling 
with  pride  as  he  flashed  the  electric 
lights  in  every  closet  and  opened  and 
shut  the  airshaft  that  controlled  the 
ventilation.  He  displayed  the  bath- 
rooms for  the  men  servants  and  those 
for  the  women  servants,  while  Grand- 
mamma, her  eyes  sparkling  with  mis- 
chief, covertly  drew  my  attention  to 
a  manufacturer's  paper  label  pasted 
in  the  bottom  of  a  tub  and  still  un- 
disturbed by  water. 

All  over  there  were  speaking  tubes 
and  burglar  alarms  and  carriage  calls 
and  telephones,  till  you  felt  there  was 
not  a  space  left  for  a  mouse  in  the 
walls. 

Next  we  passed  to  the  main  bed- 
room floor,  and  here  Grandpapa 
paused  before  his  own  door.  Might 
not  the  prudery  of  this  conventional 
lady  take  offense  at  being  brought 
into  such  close  relations  with  his 
bachelor  life?  Grandpapa's  views 
about  his  female  household  were  ex- 
tremely Turkish.  But  the  Countess 
had  no  such  scruples.  She  walked 
boldly  in,  complimented  him  on  the 
soldier-like  simplicity  of  his  quarters, 
in  such  marked  contrast  to  the  luxury 
he  had  provided  for  others,  and  was 
just  returning  to  the  passage  when 
her  eye  caught  a  double  silver  frame 
containing  photographs  of  my  father 
and  mother.  Grandpapa  explained 
that  it  had  been  given  him  by  his 
**dear  Louise  "in  the  early  days  of 
her  widowhood,  and  had  never  left 
his  dressing  table  since  she  had  placed 
it  there  with  her  own  hands. 

The  tears  rushed  to  Grandmamma's 
eyes;  she  seized  the  General's  hand 
and  poured  out  a  torrent  of  incoher- 
ent thanks  for  his  goodness  to  her 
child,  and  her  admiration  for  his 
character. 

I  found  it  moving,  but  embarrass- 
ing, as  did  also  my  old  gentleman, 
for  while,  in  vulgar  parlance,  he 
looked  tickled  to  death,  he  perhaps 
'-^iled  to  rise  to  the  occasion  when, 


by  way  of  response  to  the  lady's  out- 
burst, he  asked  her  if  she  would  like 
now  to  visit  the  kitchen.  Here  was 
my  opportunity  to  escape.  While  the 
Countess  dried  her  eyes  I  whisked 
into  my  own  room  and  began  a  hasty 
toilette,  with  a  view  to  the  undoing 
of  Paul  de  Trasque. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  visit 
to  the  kitchen  was  not  an  entire  suc- 
cess, for  while  in  the  midst  of  demon- 
strating, by  means  of  the  poker,  the 
perfections  of  his  French  range,  Grand- 
papa managed  to  dump  the  cook's 
fire,  and  was  glad  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  before  Mrs.  Stubbs  should 
return  from  a  temporary  trip  to  the 
larder. 

It  was  on  their  return  to  the  upper 
world  that  Grandmamma  came  upon 
me,  booted  and  hatted,  as  she  stepped 
from  the  elevator.  I  knew  the  game 
was  up,  and  cursed  in  my  heart 

**  You  are  going  out?"  she  said,  re- 
gretfully, "and  I  was  hoping  you 
would  spare  me  an  hour.  The  trunks 
have  come,  and  I  am  so  anxious  to 
show  you  your  dresses!" 

I  made  an  heroic  effort  to  yield  grace- 
fully, and  even  achieved  a  pretty  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  generosity  as  I 
followed  her  into  her  boudoir.  Both 
rooms  looked  like  a  dressmaker's  shop; 
bed,  chairs  and  sofas  were  covered 
with  all  that  belongs  to  the  feminine 
toilette.  There  were  hats  and  feath- 
ers and  frills  and  laces;  there  were 
slippers  and  corsets,  ball  dresses  and 
street  dresses,  opera  cloaks  and  furs, 
tissue  paper  and  sachets — all  in  a 
glorious  confusion  that  made  my 
head  swim. 

The  Countess  declared  my  sleek 
head  inimical  to  French  millinery,  so 
wrapping  me  in  a  peignoir,  her  maid 
set  to  work  with  the  zest  of  the  true 
artist.  They  were  like  a  pair  of  old 
children  dressing  a  doll.  I  was  not 
allowed  to  look  into  the  glass  till  the 
whole  transformation  was  accom- 
plished. First  they  fluffed  and  curled 
my  tawny  mane  and  piled  it  on  top  of 
my  head,  then  they  tried  on  silk 
stockings  and  embroidered  slippers, 
then  came  more  ribbons  and  laces 
than  I  had  ever  aspired  to,  and  lastly 
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they  hooked  me  into  a  creamy  white 
house-dress,  with  a  touch  of  that 
pale  green  velvet  at  the  collar  which 
is  so  becoming  to  people  of  my  color- 
ing, and  then  Grandmamma  led  me 
to  the  mirror. 

I  might  as  well  admit  that  I  was 
knocked  all  of  a  heap — simply  flab- 
bergasted by  my  own  loveliness. 
Like  Narcissus,  I  could  not  tear  my- 
self from  my  own  reflection,  and  yet 
I  was  ashamed  of  the  foolish  smile  of 
gratified  vanity  which  overspread  my 
face.  At  that  moment  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  a  card  was 
brought  to  the  Countess. 

"Your  enemy,  Paul  de  Trasque,  is 
below,"  she  said.  **  Will  you  join  me 
in  the  drawing-room  in  a  few  minutes? 
Can't  you  let  the  personality  of  this 
pretty  Sylvia  be  your  only  revenge? 
To  refute  a  charge  is  better  than  to 
resent  it."  And  she  left  me  without 
waiting  for  a  reply. 

I  am  not  a  person  much  given  to 
analysis,  but  I  knew  that  in  the  last 
five  minutes  the  status  of  life  had 
changed.  I  had  overleaped  some  im- 
prisoning bars,  and  like  Monte  Cristo, 
was  ready  to  exclaim,  '*  The  world  is 
mine!"  The  intoxication  of  my  own 
^ood  looks  gave  me  a  sense  of  power 
and  personal  importance  which  was 
as  new  as  it  was  exhilarating. 

Slowly  I  trailed  my  long  dress  down 
the  stairs,  and  inspired  by  a  newly 
developed  coquetry,  I  chose  to  enter 
the  drawing-room  through  a  suite  of 
several  rooms,  stopping  to  arrange  the 
roses  in  a  tall  vase  and  to  adjust  a 
lampshade — all  the  time  deliciously 
conscious  of  Paul's  wondering  and 
admiring  eyes. 

*'  Sylvia!"  he  exclaimed,  rushing  to 
meet  me.  **  Little  Sylvia,  grown  to 
thisr 

"  The  work  of  a  fairy  godmother," 
I  answered,  seating  myself  demurely 
close  to  the  Countess. 

Grandmamma  was  questioning  Paul 
about  his  book  with  that  smattering  of 
learning  which  charming  women  so 
often  find  adequate  for  the  purposes 
of  general  conversation. 

'*  Is  it  the  Vedas  you  have  been 
translating?"  she  asked.     '*  That  first 


book,  the  Rig  Veda,  seems  especially 
dear  to  Oriental  scholars." 

**No,"  he  answered,  '*it  is  the 
Puranas.  They  are  the  sacred  books 
of  legends  of  the  inferior  gods  and 
heroes  of  Hindostan.  Would  you  al- 
low me  to  send  you  a  copy  of  my  little 
volume?  On  my  word  of  honor,  I  shall 
never  ask  you  if  you  have  read  it." 

And  while  he  laughingly  addressed 
the  Countess  he  looked  at  me. 

**  Perhaps  Grandmamma  will  allow 
me  to  read  it,"  I  said,  meekly.  **I 
should  like  to  see  whether  Sanscrit  is 
as  flexible  in  your  rendering  as  in 
Edwin  Arnold's,  You  know  his  Book 
of  Good  Counsels — ^the  Hitopadésa? 
Is  yours  also  suitable  literary  food  for 
the  jeune  fille?'* 

Here  I  made  a  face  at  him  when  he 
wasn't  looking.  So  much  propriety 
nearly  suffocated  me. 

'*Ah,  perhaps  not,"  he  answered, 
with  a  shade  of  annoyance  in  his  voice. 
**I  had  forgotten  the  difference  be- 
tween milk  and  strong  meat.  " 

I  am  afraid  Paul  has  not  often 
found — relaxation,  let  us  say,  in  the 
company  of  young  girls.  He  seemed 
alternately  lured  and  repelled  by 
me. 

Grandmamma  hastened  to  turn  the 
conversation  into  less  personal  chan- 
nels, and  we  were  deep  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  coming  opera  season  when 
a  note  was  brought  to  the  Countess 
requiring  an  immediate  answer.  She 
excused  herself  and  broke  the  seal, 

"It  is  from  somebody  who  signs 
herself  *  Adelaide  Brassey.*  She 
hopes  to  call  on  me  very  soon,  and 
begs  in  the  meanwhile  that  you  and  I 
and  the  General  will  go  with  her  to 
the  Horse  Show  on  Monday  evening. 
Who  is  she,  Sylvia?  A  Miss  or  a  Mrs.  ? 
— ^just  a  friend,  or  is  she  some  connec- 
tion of  the  General's?" 

**  An  unattached  Mrs.,  Grandmam- 
ma, with  every  intention  of  becoming 
more  closely  connected  with  the  Gen- 
eral." And  I  went  off  into  a  little 
squeal  of  laughter  at  my  own  wit. 
The  Countess  was  genuinely  shocked. 
Little  French  misses  are  not  so  so- 
phisticated, I  take  it.  At  any  rate,  I 
was    quickly   prevented    from    com- 
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promising  myself  further  before  Mr. 
de  Trasque. 

**  Will  you  kindly  answer  this  note 
for  me,  and  say  that  yon  and  I  accept 
her  invitation  with  pleasure,  and  that 
your  grandfather  will  answer  for  him- 
self when  he  comes  in?" 

I  left  the  room,  obedient  and  gentle, 
but  once  outside  I  gathered  my  petti- 
coats about  my  knees,  flew  up  stairs 
two  steps  at  a  time,  and  dashed  off  the 
required  note  in  a  style  that  did  little 
credit  to  my  instructress  in  penman- 
ship. Having  despatched  it  I  did  not 
return  to  the  drawing-room,  but  go- 
ing to  a  closet  where  my  sporting 
things  were  kept,  I  selected  a  tennis 
racquet  and  a  ball,  and  concealing 
them,  in  the  folds  of  my  dress,  from  the 
servant  in  attendance,  I  took  my 
stand  behind  the  portière  of  the 
dining-room  door,  which  commanded 
the  front  hall,  and  there  I  waited  de- 
velopments. 

Presently  the  sound  of  voices 
through  an  opening  door  proclaimed 
that  Paul's  visit  was  at  an  end.  The 
servant  put  him  into  his  coat,  pre- 
sented him  with  his  hat,  and  stood 
respectfully  offering  him  his  cane  and 
gloves.  My  young  gentleman  was 
deliberate  in  his  actions.  He  settled 
his  hat  to  his  liking,  and  even  glanced 
at  himself  in  the  mirror,  when,  with 
a  crack  like  a  pistol  shot,  he  felt  the 
covering  wrenched  from  his  head, 
while  a  mocking  voice  exclaimed: 

**  I  play  ball  indoors  nowadays, 
Paul!"  and  I  fled  for  my  life. 

With  a  bound  he  rushed  after  me. 
Round  and  round  the  dinner  table 
we  raced,  up  the  back  stairs  and 
down  the  front.  I  am  afraid  to  think 
of  the  amount  of  openwork  stocking  I 
must  have  displayed  in  my  efforts  to 
dispose  of  my  long-tailed  finery.  He 
was  gaining  on  me,  when,  seeing 
that  the  servant  had  disappeared  from 
the  hall,  I  made  a  dash  for  the  draw- 
ing-room, knowing  Paul  would  not 
dare  to  follow  me  into  Grandmamma's 
presence  ;  but  I  was  too  late  !  As  my 
hand  touched  the  knob  I  felt  a  pair  of 
resolute  arms  holding  mine  prisoners, 

-"Hile  their  owner,  murmuring,  '*  You 
-'  you  brought  it  on  yourself," 


deliberately     kissed     me     on     each 
cheek. 

**I  hate  you!"  I  gasped,  shaken 
with  fury,  but  he  only  bowed  and  said, 
**  Good-bye." 

I  burst  into  the  room  and  banged 
the  door  in  his  face,  trying  in  vain  to 
compose  my  agitated  features. 

Grandmamma  looked  mildly  sur- 
prised. 

**You  are  breathless,  dear,"  she 
said,  kindly;  **do  you  always  make 
such  haste  in  attending  to  older  peo- 
ple's errands?" 

**I  ran  down  stairs,"  I  answered, 
disingenuously,  **and  my  frock  is 
rather  tight." 

My  maid,  who  is  an  indiscreet  young 
person,  told  me  when  she  was  dressing 
me  for  dinner  that  at  the  servants'  tea 
that  evening,  Thomas,  the  footman, 
had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Countess  would  have  her  hands  full 
with  our  young  lady,  **  *  for,'  says  he, 
*  a  bigger  limb  of  Satan  I  never  see — 
why,  she  smashed  that  gentleman's 
hat  as  neat  as  I  smash  this  ^Z%V  "  but 
that  Stubbs  had  rapped  on  the  table 
and  just  given  him  what  he  deserved 
**  *  Young  man,'  says  Stubbs,  'if  you 
want  to  keep  your  great,  hulking  body 
inside  our  livery,'  says  he,  'you  had 
better  keep  your  tongue  between  your 
teeth.'" 

I  listened  to  the  end  and  then  said: 

**  You  must  not  repeat  gossip  to  me 
from  the  servants'  hall,  Mary.  " 


III 

Mrs.  Brassev's  invitations  are  usu- 
ally the  result  of  somebody  else  hav- 
ing sent  her  a  box  at  the  opera  or 
Horse  Show,  and  involve  carriage 
obligations  on  the  part  of  her  guests. 
When  she  got  Grandpapa's  acceptance 
she  sent  him  his  ticket,  saying  she 
knew  he  would  prefer  finding  his  own 
way  down,  but  that  she  would  stop  for 
the  Countess  and  me  in  her  little 
brougham.  She  jobs  it  by  the  month, 
but  it  figures  extensively  in  her  con- 
versation. The  General  fell  easily 
into  the  trap.  I  was  ordered  to  beg 
her  to  dine  with  us   and  to  say  we 
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should  have  the  omnibus  and  would 
see  that  she  got  safely  to  and  from  the 
Show.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  shows  the  growing  luxury  of 
New  York  more  than  the  number  of 
these  wagonettes  or  omnibuses  for 
evening  use.  I  counted  twenty  stan  d- 
ing  before  different  houses  on  our 
way  down  to  Twenty-sixth  street  that 
evening. 

Mrs.  Brassey  was  dressed  for  con- 
quest when  she  arrived  for  dinner. 
An  enormous  picture  hat  made  of 
shaded  yellow  rose  leaves,  with  a  large 
black  velvet  bow,  set  off  the  mature 
charms  of  her  face,  while  her  exuber- 
ant figure  was  moulded  into  a  dress  of 
spangled  black  net  over  yellow  silk. 
I  had  put  on  a  white  cloth  costume, 
but  catching  sight,  over  the  stairs,  of 
Mrs.  Brassey's  gorgeousness  as  the 
servant  removed  her  wrap  in  the  hall, 
I  rushed  back  to  my  room  and  with  the 
speed  of  the  antelope  changed  into  a 
quiet  dress  of  pale  gray.  I  was  sorry 
to  do  this,  for  I  was  anxious  to  be 
early  in  the  drawing-room,  to  circum- 
vent Mrs.  Brassey,  who,  having  once 
caught  Grandpapa  alone  before  din- 
ner, makes  it  a  rule  to  get  to  the  house 
ages  before  the  hour.  I  was  also 
loath  to  take  off  the  more  becoming 
garment,  and  last  of  all,  by  going  back 
I  caught  Mary  trying  on  my  jacket 
and  light  blue  velvet  toque  before  the 
glass,  and  it  has  undermined  my  con- 
fidence in  that  maiden.  Still,  no  sac- 
rifice was  too  great  to  escape  having 
my  toilette  bracketed  by  the  newspa- 
pers with  that  of  our  hostess. 

Grandmamma  must  have  been  hor- 
rified at  the  lady's  get-up,  for  when  I 
came  into  the  room  she  seemed  re- 
lieved and  said,  **  How  nice  you  look  !" 

At  the  Garden  Grandmamma  put 
her  hand  through  my  arm,  for  the 
crowd  was  great  and  she  feared  we 
might  be  separated,  while  Mrs.  Bras- 
sey seized  the  General  with  that  air  of 
proprietorship  which  so  many  ladies 
assume  toward  the  men  they  are  court- 
ing. I  am  sure  Grandpapa  was  think- 
ing what  a  monstrous  fine  woman  she 
was,  for  he  conducted  her  to  her  box 
as  if  she  were  the  Empress  of  all  the 
Russias.    The  Countess  and  I  followed 


meekly.  This  was  no  easy  matter, 
for  the  second  class — ladies*  saddle 
horses — ^had  just  been  called,  and  peo- 
ple were  pressing  toward  the  rails. 
Grandmamma  clung  to  me  closely, 
more,  I  could  see,  as  a  protection  to 
herself  than  to  me,  for  the  scene  con- 
fused and  slightly  disgusted  her.  Her 
little  aristocratic  nose  was  held  high, 
and  her  nostrils  quivered  as  we  forced 
our  way  through  a  solid  mass  of  mixed 
humanity.  There  were  horsey  men 
and  painted  ladies,  newspaper  re- 
porters and  officials  of  the  Show,  dress- 
makers and  milliners  come  to  see 
their  own  and  one  another's  creations 
that  decked  the  bodies  and  heads  of 
the  women  in  the  boxes.  Here  and 
there  some  well-known  man  was  con- 
voying his  party  of  overdressed  fe- 
males to  their  places,  a  small  contin- 
gent of  black  coats  following,  and 
swaying  round  them  the  great  mass 
of  the  boarding-house  public,  to  whom 
their  faces  and  names  were  as  famil- 
iar as  a  close  attention  to  the  society 
columns  of  the  papers  could  make 
them.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  little 
boys  in  the  orange-and-black  colors 
of  the  Association,  with  striped  jackets 
and  jockey  caps,  were  hawking  pro- 
grams. **  Here  you  are — catalogue, 
catalogue!  All  the  horses,  and  full 
list  of  the  box-holders!"  While  from 
the  topmost  gallery  the  band  was 
vainly  trying  to  make  itself  heard 
above  the  din. 

The  plainness  of  the  amphithea- 
tre was  partly  concealed  by  hangings 
of  orange-and-black  drapery,  but  no 
decorations  can  cover  its  baldness  or 
blind  one  to  the  fact  that,  while  emi- 
nently suitable  for  the  exhibition  of 
horses,  bicycles  and  prize-fighters,  it 
is  no  fitting  background  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  richest  toilettes  and  jewels 
of  the  ladies  of  New  York. 

We  were  shown  into  a  box  on  the 
second  tier,  admirably  situated  for 
both  seeing  and  being  seen,  and  Mrs. 
Brassey  marshaled  Grandmamma  and 
me  to  the  front  seats  while  she  re- 
tained the  General  next  to  her.  She 
looked  the  priestess  of  the  Show,  in 
her  yellow  and  black  finery,  and  I  felt 
the  chance  of  escaping  newspaper  uo- 
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toriety  the  next  morning  was  infini- 
tesimal. 

I  surveyed  the  moving  crowd  with 
interest,  wondering  how  soon  I  should 
see  someone  I  knew.  One  thing  I 
hoped  and  prayed,  and  that  was  that 
Paul  de  Trasque  would  not  come  to 
speak  to  us.  I  was  overcome  with 
shame  when  a  night's  sleep  had 
brought  reflection,  and  I  felt  that  my 
conduct  had  more  than  justified  his 
estimate  of  my  semi-savage  breeding. 
My  fine  clothes  and  fine  manners  had 
been  the  thinnest  veneer.  I  was  a 
hoyden — that  was  the  only  word  to 
describe  me — ^but  then,  was  that  any 
excuse  for  his  being  a  beast?  To  be 
kissed  by  force  was  an  insult  no 
woman  could  ever  forgive.  But 
here  Grandmamma  interrupted  my 
thoughts. 

**Do  the  people  come  here  to  see 
the  celebrities  or  the  horses?"  she 
asked.  **See  how  they  are  surging 
round  that  box  opposite." 

**It  is  Sally  Van  Boskirk,"  I  ex- 
claimed. **  She  is  just  back  from  her 
honeymoon,  and  she  is  everything  the 
public  loves  :  rich,  titled  and  a  bride. 
You  remember  hearing  about  her 
wedding,  surely?  I  used  to  be  her 
dearest  friend,  but  Grandpapa  refused 
to  let  me  be  her  bridesmaid,  because 
he  disapproved  of  the  match,  and 
there  has  been  a  coolness  ever  since. 
I  have  no  women  friends  now,"  I 
added,  sadly. 

'*Poor  little  Sylvia!"  Grandmamma 
said,  with  real  feeling. 

I  am  beginning  to  like  the  Count- 
ess. She  has  a  sense  of  humor  and 
she  is  not  prudish,  and  she  understands 
things  in  away  the  General  and  Bobby 
never  could. 

Sally  focused  me  with  her  opera- 
glass,  and  in  a  few  moments  Lord 
Dumpty  came  to  beg  that  I  might  re- 
turn with  him  for  a  moment  to  her 
box,  as  her  party  had  not  yet  arrived 
and  she  was  alone.  Grandmamma  at 
once  consented  (glad,  I  am  sure,  to 
assist  in  the  reëstablishment  of  my 
only  friendship),  and  promised  to  send 
Grandpapa  for  me  in  fifteen  min- 
utes.    Sally  was  in  white  cloth  em- 

-'^idered  in  gold,  with  a  hat  and  muff 


of  pale  yellow  double  hollyhock.  Her 
little  gentle  face  was  almost  snufEed 
out  by  so  much  finery.  I  thought  she 
looked  rather  pathetic,  and  when  I 
asked  her  how  soon  she  meant  to  sail 
for  England,  the  tears  started  to  her 
eyes.  Well,  she  has  bought  her  title 
dear.  Lord  Dumpty  has  much  the 
expression  and  shape  of  a  flat-billed 
duck,  and  a  dissipated  duck,  too,  I 
fear. 

Later,  when  I  returned  to  our  box 
I  found  Mrs.  Brassey  talking,  with  a 
vast  amount  of  noise  and  gesticula- 
tion, to  a  rather  bold-looking  foreigner. 
He  whispered  to  her  as  I  passed  to  my 
chair,  and  she  introduced  him. 

**  Sylvia,  Signor  Badini  wishes  to  be 
presented  to  you.  His  artistic  soul  is 
held  entranced  in  the  meshes  of  your 
red  hair.  " 

I  bowed  coldly.  The  bad  taste  and 
impertinence  of  her  introduction  made 
me  feel  like  slapping  her. 

The  inconsistency  of  men  !  Here  is 
Grandpapa,  with  his  rigid  ideas  of 
female  delicacy,  separating  me  from 
Sally — B,  true  lady  at  heart,  if  her 
father  did  make  his  money  in  oil — 
and  constantly  throwing  me  with  this 
coarse,  loud-voiced  woman.  Grand- 
mamma came  to  my  rescue.  She 
changed  her  seat,  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  Signor  Badini  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  me,  and  the 
next  moment  she  made  a  place  be- 
tween us  for  Paul  de  Trasque. 

I  was  covered  with  confusion.  He 
affected  not  to  know  what  to  do  with 
his  hat. 

**  Mme.  de  Treville,  may  I  beg  your 
indulgence?"  he  asked,  putting  it 
down  close  to  her  chair.  **  Sylvia  is 
too  frolicsome  to  be  trusted  with  the 
last  remaining  English  hat  of  any 
gentleman.  I  sacrificed  one  last  week 
to  an  indiscretion." 

I  had  grown  fiery  red. 

"How  dare  you  look  me  in  the 
face!"  I  said,  in  an  angry  whisper. 

"  I  find  your  face  prettier  than  your 
manners,"  he  answered,  laughing. 

**You  are  no  gentleman!"  I  re- 
torted. 

"  I  should  have  been  no  tnan^  which 
is  worse,  if  I  had  let  you  shy  balls  at 
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me  with  impunity.  Little  ladies  with 
such  free  hands  must  expect  their 
faces  to  pay  the  penalty.  Let  us  cry 
quits,  Sylvia.     I  refuse  to  apologize," 

I  turned  an  indignant  shoulder  to- 
ward him,  and  yet  in  my  heart  I  felt 
relieved.  He  seemed  anxious  to  be 
good  friends,  and  I  knew  my  humiliat- 
ing secret  was  safe  with  him.  He  was 
not  a  person  to  kiss  and  tell. 

He  laid  himself  out  to  amuse  Grand- 
mamma, and  listening  to  his  entranc- 
ing voice,  I  almost  forgot  his  mis- 
deeds. 

In  a  pause  in  the  conversation  I 
heard  Mrs.  Brassey  say  to  Badini: 

"  Why  didn't  you  bring  your  wife 
to  America?" 

•*My  fairest  lady,"  he  answered, 
"why  remind  me  of  my  disabilities?" 

**What  do  you  mean?"  she  said, 
scenting  a  compliment. 

**  That  my  heart  and  my  brush  can 
be  only  at  your  service,"  he  replied. 
**  I  must  have  you  on  canvas — I  shall 
paint  you  as  Carmen,  You  will  be 
truly  magnificent!" 

Fool!  she  couldn't  see  he  was 
laughing  at  her.  I  contrasted  her 
stupid  face  and  over-developed  figure 
with  Chartran's  lovely,  smiling  pic- 
ture of  Calve  in  the  same  rôle.  Truly, 
if  any  artist  wishes  fame  he  can 
quickly  find  it  in  the  vanity  of  woman. 

"I  am  afraid  you  artists  are  sad 
flatterers,"  she  said,  bridling  with 
gratification.  **  Now,  if  you  had  asked 
to  paint  Miss  Stirling  I  should  not 
have  wondered — ^but,  of  course,  a 
more  mature  expression  might  be  pre- 
ferred." 

**  I  should  be  only  too  happy  if  I 
might  venture  to  entreat  Miss  Stir- 
ling— "  he  began. 

But  here  she  interrupted,  and  be- 
yond the  words,  **some  other  time," 
**  General  Stirling,"  **  anything  / 
say,"  I  heard  nothing  more,  for  the 
hurdles  were  being  put  up,  the  bugler 
was  blowing  a  series  of  blasts  on  his 
instrument,  the  **  green  hunters" 
were  filing  into  the  ring,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  greenest  of  them  I  knew 
I  should  see  Bobby.  Sure  enough, 
there  he  was,  with  a  number  9  as  big 
as  a  battle-shield  on  his  back,  and  his 


riding  boots  of  the  most  beautiful 
polish.  They  must  have  been  his 
English  ones! 

**  He  won't  get  anything,  you 
know,"  I  said  to  Paul,  forgetting,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  my 
resentment.  **  Isn't  it  a  pity?  That 
mare  won't  jump,  with  all  this  light 
and  noise  and  confusion.  I  told  him 
so." 

**  Won't  he  even  get  over  his 
fences?"  inquired  Paul,  frivolously. 

I  was  offended  for  Bobby. 

**  Of  course  he  will,"  said  I.  **  If 
it  depended  on  good  horsemanship 
Bobby  would  be  certain  to  win — cer- 
tain. But,  unfortunately,  it  does  not, 
and,  as  I  tell  you,  the  mare  won't  jump 
well  here.  " 

And  she  did  not.  Twice  she  refused 
utterly  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  obstacle — once  stopping  short  with 
her  nose  against  the  bar  in  a  way  that 
would  have  unseated  most  people — as 
I  pointed  out  to  Paul — ^and  the  second 
time  bolting  against  the  wings  so 
violently  that  she  sent  the  attendant 
grooms  flying.  The  third  time  Bobby 
got  her  over,  but  she  knocked  down 
a  rail,  and  after  bucking  round  half 
the  ring  came  to  a  full  stop  before  the 
next  fence  and  repeated  her  former 
maneuvers.  Again  Bobby  got  her 
over,  and  she  took  the  rest  of  the 
jumps  creditably  enough,  but  the 
horses  against  her  were  too  good,  and 
I  saw  her  ruled  out,  with  feelings  of 
sincere  regret  tempered  only  by  the 
remembrance  of  my  prophetic  warn- 
ings. 

"Well,  he  did  his  best,"  said  Paul. 

"  And  nobody  could  have  done  bet- 
ter," I  answered,  hotly.  "Certainly 
you  could  not." 

"No,"  he  returned,  laughing, 
"  though  I'm  pretty  good  on  my  own 
legs,  am  I  not,  Miss  Stirling?" 

Before  the  evening  was  over  Grand- 
papa had  introduced  a  number  of  his 
friends,  both  old  and  young,  to  Grand- 
mamma and  me,  and  I  must  confess 
to  finding  it  lots  of  fun. 

Coming  home  we  discussed  a  series 
of  entertainments  the  Countess  sug- 
gested as  advisable,  and  I  was  an- 
noyed to  find  Mrs.  Brassey  entering 
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into  the  conversation  with  the  inti- 
macy of  a  near  relation. 

"  Don't  try  to  mix  the  smart  people 
and  the  old  families,"  she  said;  **if 
you  do,  you  won't  get  the  smart  ones 
a  second  time/* 

•*Then  let  them  stay  away,"  the 
General  burst  out,  **  and  be  damned  to 
them!"  I  think  I  heard  him  mutter  as 
he  got  out  to  escort  Mrs.  Brassey  up 
her  own  steps. 

Grandmamma  is  so  admirably  wise 
about  holding  her  tongue.  I  wish  I 
could  emulate  her. 

**I  find  Mrs.  Brassey  essentially 
vulgar,"  I  said  as  Grandpapa  returned. 

**  It  is  a  particularly  happy  time  to 
give  voice  to  your  sentiments,  when 
you  have  just  accepted  her  hospital- 
ity," he  said,  sarcastically. 

He  can  jump  on  me  till  I'm  black 
and  blue,  if  only  he  won't  marry  her. 
If  he  does  I  declare  I  will  go  back 
with  Grandmamma  and  become  a 
model  of  French  propriety.  She  really 
is  an  old  dear,  and  I  overheard  some- 
thing a  week  or  two  after  we  had  been 
to  the  Horse  Show  which  made  me 
think  her  an  old  sport,  too,  only  she 
would  be  shocked  at  such  language 
applied  to  herself. 

I  had  been  for  a  short  walk,  and  as 
I  returned  I  met  the  postman  on  the 
steps  and  took  the  letters  from  him. 
One  was  for  Grandmamma  from 
Aunt  Adèle,  whose  handwriting  was 
now  very  familiar.  Knowing  the 
pleasure  these  letters  brought,  I  ran 
to  the  door  of  her  sitting-room,  which 
stood  half-open,  and  was  going  in 
when  I  heard  a  voice,  presumably 
that  of  her  lawyer,  saying: 

**  Madam,  if  you  make  Lady  Vin- 
cent this  yearly  allowance  you  will 
leave  yourself  exactly  one  hundred 
dollars  a  month.  The  property  is  de- 
preciating; it  will  yield  no  more." 

**  It  is  sufiicient  for  my  needs,"  she 
said  with  dignity,  and  I  turned  away, 
ashamed  to  have  heard  so  much,  but 
I  could  not  dismiss  it  from  my  mind. 
Here  was  this  generous  old  lady  giv- 
ing to  Lady  Vincent,  giving  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  clothes  to 
^e,  and  she  herself  content  with  a 
'^nce,  while  Grandpapa  and  I  were 


so  disgustingly  rich.  Something 
could  surely  be  done.  I  determined 
to  confide  in  Grandpapa.  I  made  my 
plans  to  ride  with  him  the  next  day, 
and  as  we  trotted  side  by  side  in  the 
mild  December  sunshine  I  told  him 
my  trouble.  He  seemed  greatly  dis- 
tressed, but  professed  himself  unable 
to  think  of  any  way  in  which  we  could 
come  to  the  rescue  without  meeting 
with  a  rebuff. 

**  I  had  supposed  her  well  off,"  he 
said.  **She  must  have  been  using 
up  her  capital.  Had  I  known  it  at 
the  time  of  your  mother's  death  I 
might  have  arranged  it  in  a  legacy, 
but  now  it  all  rests  with  you.  Make 
her  love  you  well  enough  to  share 
your  income." 

Why  are  people  so  proud  about 
money?  They  are  willing  to  accept 
your  time  and  service  and  sympathy 
— things  beyond  price — and  yet  when 
you  offer  to  share  your  superfluities 
with  them  they  stand  proudly  aloof. 
I  believe  that  when  the  world  is  a 
little  older  we  shall  find  out  that 
proper  pride  is  a  mischievous  phrase, 
and  reasonable  humility  will  be  the 
proof  of  a  healthy  mind. 

I  watched  Grandmamma  narrowly 
to  see  whether  she  seemed  careworn 
or  unhappy;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she 
was  apparently  absorbed  in  my  affairs. 
There  was  something  very  gallant  in 
the  way  she  concealed  her  troubles 
from  those  nearest  to  her;  but  while 
I  admired  it  I  felt  a  trifle  chilled. 
''Make  her  love  you,"  the  General 
had  said,  but  somehow  I  felt  the  task 
was  not  so  simple  as  he  imagined  I 
was  already  on  the  way  to  love  her, 
but  as  yet  I  could  see  she  considered 
me  only  in  the  light  of  an  interest- 
ing study.  I  was  not  the  child  of  her 
affections.  However,  I  did  not  de- 
spair, and  even  my  most  carping^  critic, 
Bobby,  admits  that  I  can  be  pleasant 
when  I  like. 

Bobby  does  not  care  for  the  Count- 
ess. He  holds  her  responsible  for  my 
emancipation  from  his  companion- 
ship, which  is  perfectly  absurd  How 
can  I  keep  late  hours  at  balls  and 
dances,  and  go  to  the  opera  and  to 
dinnçrs,  ^nd  do  all  the  hateful  teas 
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and  visits,  and  yet  be  ready  to  skate 
and  ride  with  Bobby  whenever  he 
chooses  to  play  hookey  from  college? 
Besides,  I  suddenly  find  myself  years 
older  than  he  is,  and  I  resent  his  turn- 
ing sulky  when  I  say  so.  He  affects 
to  think  me  delicate,  the  victim  of  a 
mistaken  system  subjecting  young 
females  of  the  upper  classes  to  social 
dissipations  in  the  way  of  late  hours 
and  excitements  most  prejudicial  to 
the  race. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  surprise  to  me 
to  find  him  one  day  seated  in  solemn 
session  with  the  Countess,  enlighten- 
ing her  on  the  probable  results  of  the 
course  I  was  pursuing.  As  Lady 
Dumpty  had  come  to  see  me,  I  was 
unable  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
conversation  that  floated  to  me  across 
the  drawing-room,  amusing  and  an- 
noying me  at  the  same  time. 

*'  You  know.  Countess,"  Bobby  was 
saying,  "  I  can't  approve  of  it.  When 
I  had  charge  of  Syl  she  was  in 
first-class  condition."  Here  he  cast  a 
glance  at  me  over  his  shoulder  and 
muttered,  '*She  knows  I'm  talking 
about  her!"  Then  he  went  on  :  **  She 
could  skate  all  the  morning  and  ride 
all  the  afternoon  without  turning  a 
hair  ;  but  look  at  her  now  !  How  she 
has  gone  off!" 

He  said  it  with  so  much  vehemence 
that  Grandmamma,  quite  startled, 
ejaculated,  **  Where?"  and  turned  in- 
voluntarily to  see  whether  I  had  left 
the  room. 

*'  Manners  are  not  everything,"  he 
resumed. 

The  Countess  was  a  good  deal  mys- 
tified, but  answered,  under  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  agreeing  : 

*'  No,  no;  of  course,  morals " 

'  *  Muscle^  I  mean,  "  Bobby  corrected. 
**Now,  honestly,  isn't  she  getting  a 
bit  soft?" 

My  poor  grandmother,  who  longed 
to  see  me  gentler,  began  : 

**  But  surely,    Mr.    de   Trasque,  a 

softening  influence " 

*  '  Influencer  Bobby  shouted.  '  *  It's 
diet  and  lack  of  exercise.  Now,  mind 
you,  I  don't  approve  of  training  people 
down  too  fine,  but  I'm  afraid  she's  lost 
a  lot  lately." 


*  *  I  dare  say,  "  the  Countess  assented  ; 
**  she  is  very  careless." 

**A  lot  of  training,  I  mean,"  he 
condescended  to  explain. 

**  I  see  nothing  amiss  with  Sylvia," 
she  answered,  beginning  to  be  amused 
by  his  odd,  abrupt  ways.  "  I  find  her 
very  well  trained  and  sweet." 

**  I'm  afraid  you  don't  catch  onto 
what  I  mean,  Countess,"  said  Bobby, 
desperately.  **She  sits  up  late  and 
doesn't  get  up  in  the  morning,  and 
she  doesn't  walk  regularly  or  ride 
regularly,  or  do  anything  regularly, 
but  just  eat  her  head  off  at  banquets 
and  shake  her  heels  on  polished  floors. 
No  girl  could  stand  that  sort  of  thing 
long  without  going  all  to  pieces,  and 
though  Syl's  hardly  got  at  it  yet,  she's 
beginning  to  show  the  effects.  Why, 
I  don't  believe  that  if  she  hit  me  now 
she  could  make  me  feel  it,  and  last 
month  I  almost  staggered,  I  can  tell 
you,  when  she  planted  a  good  left- 
hander. But  perhaps  it's  those  tight 
sleeves  that  make  her  arms  look  so 
thin.  You  haven't  felt  her  muscle 
lately,  I  suppose?" 

But  here  I  was  obliged  to  break 
out,  in  spite  of  the  exciting  descrip- 
tion Sally  was  giving  me  of  a  rather 
naughty  play  she  had  been  to  see  the 
night  before. 

**  I'm  not  thin!"  I  cried,  **and  I'll 
box  with  you  to-morrow,  if  you  like, 
just  to  show  you  how  little  I've  gone 
off.     The  idea!" 

**I*m  not  addressing  you!"  said 
Bobby.  **I'm  not  pleased  with  you, 
but  for  your  own  good  I  just  thought 
I'd  ask  the  Countess  to  keep  an  eye  on 
you  while  I'm  at  college,"  and  he 
sulkily  took  himself  away. 

The  result  of  Bobby's  mission  was 
that  I  did  try  to  get  more  exercise, 
riding  when  I  could  with  Grandpapa 
and  walking  twice  a  day.  I  could  see 
the  Countess  felt  uneasy  at  my  taking 
my  walk  unattended  save  by  Wash, 
but  the  General  laughed  at  her  foreign 
ideas,  and  gave  thanks  that  as  yet  a 
modest  female  could  be  respected  in 
the  thoroughfares  of  New  York.  I 
have  said  before  that  Grandmamma 
never  made  points. 

She  went  for  a  drive  with  the  Gen- 
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eral  the  afternoon  I  have  in  mind, 
and  I  watched  them  start  oflF  together 
in  a  truly  conjugal  fashion.  The  Gen- 
eral's attentions  to  her  are  so  punctili- 
ous, so  full  of  old-time  gallantry.  The 
footman  was  not  allowed  to  tuck  the 
fur  robe  round  her;  Grandpapa  did  it 
himself  and  settled  a  cushion  at  her 
back,  and  he  always  looks  at  her  as 
if  she  were  a  mixture  of  queen  and 
angel,  queen  predominating. 

After  they  were  gone  I  answered 
some  notes,  and  finding  the  hour  much 
later  than  I  had  supposed,  I  dressed 
quickly  for  my  walk  and  whistled  for 
Wash.  On  the  doorstep  I  ran  into 
Mrs.  Brassey,  just  alighted  from  her 
brougham. 

**  Anyone  in,  Sylvia?" 

**The  servants,  Mrs.  Brassey," 

•*  Grandpa  and  Grandma  both  out?" 

**  My  grandfather  and  Mme.  de 
Treville  are,  as  usual,  driving  to- 
gether." 

This  I  knew  would  be  gall  and 
wormwood. 

**  Rather  an  exposure  for  an  old 
lady,  is  it  not?"  she  sneered. 

**  Did  you  find  it  cold?"  I  asked, 
with  affected  concern.  *  *  Let  me  lend 
you  a  wrap.  " 

**How  absurd!"  she  exclaimed. 
**Why  should  I  be  cold?  You  will 
have  to  come  in  with  me,"  leading 
the  way  through  the  open  door  up 
stairs  to  the  library,  while  Wash  and 
I  unwillingly  trailed  after  her;  **I 
want  an  invitation  for  Badini  for  your 
dance  on  the  twenty-second." 

I  assured  her  that  our  list  was  full 
and  that  I  could  not  possibly  give  it, 
unless  we  should  have  some  more  re- 
fusals, but  she  answered  : 

**  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Sylvia!  You 
will  give  it  to  me  here  and  now,  or  I 
shall  get  it  from  the  General." 

Abominable  creature  !  I  shall  mur- 
der her  some  day! 

"Give  me  his  address,  if  you 
please,"  I  said,  disagreeably,  mean- 
ing to  consult  Grandmamma  before 
sending  it. 

**  Never  mind  his  address,"  she  re- 
torted, ''I'll  attend  to  that,"  and  as 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  her  eye  lit  on  a 
pile  of  invitations  that  had  just  been 


sent  home  to  fill  a  fresh  order.  She 
was  about  to  help  herself,  but  I  inter- 
posed. 

**  Pardon  me,"  I  said,  **but  I  am 
responsible  for  these  invitations  to 
my — "  I  was  going  to  say  **  grand- 
mother," but  remembering  she  was 
only  a  visitor,  I  substituted  "grand- 
father." 

Mrs.  Brassey  burst  into  a  coquettish 
laugh. 

"  You  think  he  would  be  likely  to 
refuse  me  a  card?  Ah,  little  Sylvia,  I 
am  afraid  the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought;  but  luckily  the  General  and 
I  understand  each  other,  so  I  shall 
take  two.  Tell  your  grandfather  I 
shall  leave  his  card  with  Badini's  in- 
vitation. I  have  plenty  at  home,  and 
foreigners  are  particular  about  being 
politely  treated." 

"I  should  advise  you  to  let  the 
General  choose  his  own  guests,"  I 
said.  "  This  one  seems  to  me  most 
imdesirable." 

"You  are  hardly  civil,  my  dear," 
she  said,  pleasantly,  "but  I  shall  not 
tell  tales  of  you.  Good-bye."  And 
off  she  marched  with  her  spoils. 

She  would  let  me  tramp  on  her 
rather  than  quarrel  with  me,  she  is  so 
afraid  of  losing  the  entrée  of  the 
house.  I  know  she  hates  me,  and  if 
Grandpapa  ever  marries  her  I  am 
heaping  up  wrath  for  myself.  If  the 
Countess  had  only  been  home  she 
would  have  put  our  bumptions  lady  in 
her  place,  for  Mrs.  Brassey  shows  the 
discomfort  in  Grandmamma's  presence 
which  second-rate  people  always  feel 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  good 
breeding. 

Wash  had  been  turning  great,  plead- 
ing eyes  on  me  all  through  the  visit; 
it  was  bitter  to  him  to  be  disappointed 
in  a  walk. 

"  Best  of  dogs,"  I  said,  caressingly, 
"  she  has  wasted  our  daylight,  but  we 
can  do  a  few  blocks,"  and  we  started 
up  the  Avenue  along  the  low  wall  that 
bounds  the  Park. 

It  was  a  typical  New  York  twi- 
light; the  sun  had  just  set,  but  the 
sky  was  still  glowing  in  reds  and 
purples  through  the  leafless  trees. 
There  was  a  slight  haze  in  the  atmos- 
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phere  which  made  the  tall  buildings 
look  stately  and  mysterious  in  the 
fading  light,  so  that  one  could  al- 
most fancy  one's  self  in  a  foreign  city. 
The  crudity  of  our  town  was  slightly 
veiled. 

I  wished  to  cover  as  much  ground 
as  possible  while  the  sunset  still 
glowed,  but  found  my  patience  sorely 
tried  by  Wash.  He  lagged  and  ran  into 
areaways  and  blundered  along  in  the 
purposeless  manner  peculiar  to  bull- 
dogs. He  always  attracted  attention, 
and  I  was  accustomed  to  hearing  him 
described  by  passing  admirers  as  **  a 
genui»^  fighter,"  with  the  accent  on 
the  ine^  or  **  a  real  English  bull,"  and 
groups  of  workmen  would  stand  watch- 
ing till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

I  had  passed  Eighty-fifth  street 
when  I  met  an  empty  huckster's  cart, 
drawn  by  a  broken-down  horse  and 
driven  by  a  half-grown  boy,  while 
beside  him  on  the  seat  was  a 
man  of  most  forbidding  appearance. 
Wash  was  trotting  about  two  lengths 
behind  me,  and  the  boy  pulled  up  to 
look  at  him.  About  a  block  further 
on  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  same 
cart  keeping  pace  with  me  on  the  far 
side  of  the  street,  the  man  and  the 
boy  still  staring  at  the  dog.  It  was 
so  nearly  dusk  that  I  resolved  to  go 
home,  and  whistling  to  Wash,  who 
had  run  on  ahead,  I  turned  my 
face  southward.  In  a  few  moments 
I  heard  a  growl  and  a  scuffle,  and 
looking  round  I  saw,  about  half  a 
block  behind  me,  the  cart  drawn  up  to 
the  curbstone  and  the  villainous-look- 
ing man  in  the  act  of  lifting  Wash 
into  the  cart.  By  means  of  a  thick 
stick  slipped  under  his  collar  the  dog 
was  choked  into  helplessness  and  the 
whole  thing  was  accomplished  with 
great  skill  and  expedition.  The  horse 
was  lashed  into  a  gallop  and  was 
abreast  of  where  I  stood  before  I  had 
time  to  collect  my  thoughts;  but  Bob- 
by's training  had  not  been  thrown 
away.  I  put  on  my  best  spurt  of 
speed,  dashed  down  the  Avenue  call- 
ing **  Stop  thief!"  and  overtaking  the 
cart,  which  had  got  blocked  behind  an 
omnibus,  I  succeeded  in  getting  my 
]iands  on  the  tailboard, 


The  man  who  held  Wash  struck  at 
me  repeatedly,  but  he  had  only  his 
left  hand  free,  and  his  aim  was  uncer- 
tain, owing  to  Wash's  struggles  and 
the  rocking  of  the  cart,  so  that  I 
dodged  his  blows  with  little  diflSculty. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  reach  me 
with  his  fists,  he  made  his  companion 
hand  over  the  whip,  and  began  slash- 
ing my  head  and  shoulders,  while  I 
shouted  **Help!"  and  ** Police!"  and 
at  last  saw  a  bicycle  policeman  com- 
ing to  my  assistance.  Before  he 
reached  me,  however,  a  man  dashed 
from  the  sidewalk  to  the  horse's  head, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  checked  its 
speed,  sprang  into  the  cart  and 
wrenched  the  whip  from  the  huck- 
ster's hand.  The  officer  now  came 
up,  and  the  arrest  was  made,  while  I, 
sick  with  the  pain  of  the  blows  I  had 
received,  breathless  and  frightened, 
found  myself  sobbing  on  Paul  de 
Trasque's  shoulder. 

That  young  gentleman  entreated  a 
second  policeman,  who  had  now  joined 
us,  to  call  a  hansom,  for  a  fine  crowd 
had  collected,  and  his  one  idea  was  to 
get  me  away.  The  policeman  de- 
murred. 

**  Did  you  see  the  man  steal  the  dog, 
sir?"  he  asked.  **  Because,  if  you  did 
not,  the  lady  will  have  to  go  to  the 
station-house  to  make  the  charge,  or 
else  we  can't  lock  these  fellows  up.  " 

The  Stirling  blood  was  up  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  wiped  my  eyes,  forced  back 
the  sobs,  and  as  no  hansom  happened 
by,  I  followed  the  policeman's  sugges- 
tion and  joined  Wash  and  the  prison- 
ers in  the  cart,  which  was  now  driven 
by  that  guardian  of  the  public  peace. 
Paul  and  the  bicycle  policeman 
brought  up  the  rear  ;  and  so  the  whole 
party  moved  to  the  halls  of  justice. 

The  charge  was  made  and  the  two 
committed,  and  I  agreed  to  appear  in 
court  the  next  morning.  Mean- 
while, Paul  had  telephoned  to  his 
nearest  club  for  a  cab,  which  rattled 
up  as  he  and  Wash  and  I  came  out  of 
the  station-house. 

The  manners  of  that  dog  are  so 
primitive  !  Not  only  does  he  consider 
himself  privileged  to  be  the  first  to 
enter  any  opened  door,  but    having 
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entered,  he  always  seats  himself  where 
you  must,  perforce,  fall  over  him. 
On  this  occasion  he  bounded  headlong 
into  the  cab  and  then  filled  up  the 
doorway,  while  he  invited  me,  with 
wheedling  wiggles,  to  accompany 
him. 

For  the  first  time  my  attention 
turned  to  Paul.  Here  was  my  res- 
cuer, who  had  not  been  thanked — ^my 
enemy,  who  had  proved  a  friend  in 
need  and  in  deed.  It  is  true  I  had 
sobbed  on  his  shoulder,  but  only  be- 
cause he  had  happened  to  be  in  closer 
proximity  than  the  policeman .  It  was 
human,  not  individual,  support  I  had 
craved!  Since  that  moment  I  had 
been  absorbed  in  the  details  of  for- 
mulating a  charge  against  Wash's  ab- 
ductors. 

**  Before  I  say  good-bye,"  I  began, 
*'  let  me  thank " 

'*  You  can  thank  me  in  the  cab,**  he 
interrupted,  hauling  out  Wash  with 
small  ceremony  while  he  helped  me 
in.  He  placed  himself  by  my  side 
and  allowed  my  insulted  quadruped 
to  bestow  his  dignity  as  best  he  could 
on  the  floor  at  our  feet.  **  I  shall  not 
lose  sight  of  you  again  till  I  have  seen 
you  safely  inside  your  own  door,'*  he 
said,  resolutely  ;  and  then,  after  a  mo- 
ment, added:  **You  are  a  plucky 
woman,  Sylvia!  The  way  you  stuck 
to  the  cart  while  that  brute  was  lash- 
ing you  with  his  whip  was  superb.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  much  I  admire 
your  whole  behavior!  He  must  have 
hurt  you  abominably!" 

I  waived  the  question  of  my  black 
and  blue  shoulders  and  began  again 
my  interrupted  acknowledgments  of 
his  timely  rescue,  but  he  stopped  me. 

**  It  was  just  a  happy  chance  that 
led  me  to  take  my  walk  up  the  Av- 
enue instead  of  down,  and  brought 
me  to  the  spot  in  time  to  be  of  service 
to  you.  But,  on  second  thought,  I 
I  do  not  believe  it  was  chance.  It  was 
fate  !  We  are  destined  to  be  friends. 
Can't  you  forgive  my  nonsense  of 
last  month  ?  Look  at  me,  Sylvia^I 
am  really  sorry.  I  apologize.  I  am 
your  admiring  slave,  your  subject; 
and  in  token  of  my  sincerity,  I  do  not 
eve;;  ask  to  shake  hands  as  a  proof  of 


your  forgiveness,  for  fear  you  may  ac- 
cuse me  in  your  heart  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation.  **  And,  man- 
like, he  held  out  his  hand  while  pro- 
fessing to  dread  that  I  might  misun- 
derstand such  a  conventional  familiar- 
ity. Without  hesitation  I  placed  mine 
in  it,  and  did  not  even  resent  its  being 
raised  to  his  lips. 

**Dear  little  Sylvia,*' he  exclaimed, 
*  *  we  are  once  more  friends,  the  best 
and  the  oldest.  And  we  shall  never 
quarrel  again,  even  if  your  next  ca- 
price is  to  knock  my  heart  into  a 
cocked  hat.  *'  And  though  he  laughed, 
his  voice  was  not  quite  as  steady  as 
usual. 

Then  we  reached  home,  and  I  made 
Paul  come  in  to  give  me  his  moral 
support  under  the  reproaches  which  I 
knew  would  be  hurled  at  me  for  my 
twilight  wanderings. 

Grandpapa  and  Grandmamma  were 
at  tea,  and  looking  so  pleased  with 
themselves  and  their  surroundings 
that  I  hated  to  explode  my  bomb. 
The  General,  however,  bore  it  like  a 
man. 

**You  did  exactly  right!  It  jnst 
shows  what  it  is  to  give  a  woman  a 
sensible  bringing  up.  I  am  proud  of 
you,  Sylvia,  and  I  shall  go  myself  with 
you  to  court  in  the  morning.  " 

But    Grandmamma    was  horrified. 
She  said  the  men  might  go  unpun- 
ished for  aught  she  cared.     We  had 
the  dog,  and  they  would  have  a  night 
in  jail;  and  why  subject  a  young  girl 
to  painful  and  improper  sights  in  a 
police     court?     Of    course,    it    stood 
quite  outside  of  her  experience — such 
a  thing  could  not  have  happened  to 
a  young  woman  of  my  position  in 
France,  for  she  would  never  be  per- 
mitted to  walk  unattended,  above  all 
at  such  an  hour  of  the  day,  and  she 
ventured  to  hope  the  General  would 
now  see  that  her  conventional  ideas 
were  not  overstrained. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
heard  the  Countess  express  her  opin- 
ions with  force  since  she  had  been  in 
the  house,  and  I  wondered  how  my 
old  gentleman  would  stand  being 
reproached,  however  mildly.  But 
she  appeared  tP  attract  him  cjuite  a$ 
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much  cross  as  pleasant,  for  he  hast- 
ened to  declare  himself  a  convert  to 
any  system,  French  or  American,  that 
would  make  me  as  charming  a  woman 
as  my  grandmother,  while  he  empha- 
sized the  compliment  by  a  most  gal- 
lant bow.  I  noticed,  all  the  same, 
that  he  ordered  breakfast  at  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning  and  reminded 
me  on  no  account  to  be  late. 

The  court-room  presented  the  usual 
varieties  of  squalid  vice  and  its  at- 
tendant miseries.  The  magistrate 
had  just  arrived  as  Grandpapa  and  I 
took  our  seats,  and  the  court  was 
called  to  order.  The  prisoners  were 
waiting  in  their  cells.  The  witnesses 
were  placed  in  rows  along  the  room — 
women  with  disfigured  faces,  ready  to 
testify  in  favor  of  the  husbands  who 
had  beaten  them;  children,  dragged 
along  by  weeping  mothers  ;  a  fashion- 
ably dressed  young  man  waiting  to 
pay  the  fine  of  a  friend,  whose  disor- 
dered evening  dress  and  bloodshot 
eyes  made  him  a  truly  disgusting 
object. 

I  had  often  before  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  poverty,  but  never 
with  vice,  and  here  they  seemed  to 
go  hand  in  hand.  To  flaunt  my  pam- 
pered, sheltered  existence  before 
these  poor  creatures  seemed  little 
short  of  a  crime.  My  conscience 
cried,  **Who  made  thee  to  differ?" 
till  I  felt  ready  to  throw  myself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Tombs  Angel  and  beg  her 
to  let  me  share  her  work.  I  looked 
at  Grandpapa  to  see  whether  he  ex- 
perienced the  same  excitement,  but 
lie  was  immersed  in  his  morning  pa- 
per and  didn't  care  a  rap  for  our  sur- 
roundings. The  magistrate  was  brisk- 
ly sorting  papers,  and  he  also  seemed 
strangely  indifferent.  I  recalled  a 
picture  by  Gérôme,  called,  I  think, 
**The  Sermon."  A  congregation  of 
monks  in  the  choir  stalls  of  their 
chapel,  dozing,  whispering,  sunk  in 
apathy,  while  one  novice,  with  the 
wistful,  far-away  look  of  the  religious 
enthusiast,  was  drinking  in  every 
word,  to  refresh  his  thirsty  soul.  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  drawing  a  senti- 
mental parallel  between  myself  and 
the  hollow-eyed  young  monk,  when  I 


was  brought  back  to  reality  by  hear- 
ing O'Brien's  name  called,  and  almost 
at  once  I  was  asked  to  take  the  wit- 
ness stand. 

The  required  oath  was  adminis- 
tered, and  finding  more  voice  than  I 
expected,  I  told  my  story  in  few  words. 
The  case  was  so  plainly  against  the 
prisoner  that  the  judge  asked  him, 
simply  as  a  matter  of  form,  what  he 
had  to  say  in  his  defense,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  him  rise  and  prepare 
to  reply. 

**It's  all  a  mistake,  your  honor.  I 
never  meant  to  steal  no  dog;  but  I 
thought  he  was  lost,  your  honor — on 
my  soul,  I  did  ! — and  says  I  to  my  son, 
*We  better  save  the  English  bull 
from  drownin'  in  the  pound,*  says  I, 
*till  his  master  advertises  for  him.' 
Then  when  the  lady  catched  a  holt  on 
my  cart  I  tried  to  push  her  off,  'cos  I 
was  afraid  the  dog  would  bite  her,  he 
was  that  savage.  " 

The  justice's  only  comment  on 
O'Brien's  exposition  of  his  virtuous 
intentions  toward  Wash  and  me  was 
to  commit  him  to  await  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  he  was 
led  off,  casting  a  malignant  scowl  at 
me. 

The  son  escaped  punishment.  He 
seemed  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
theft  beyond  driving, under  his  father's 
directions,  and  his  plea  to  be  allowed 
to  go  home  to  look  after  his  sick 
mother  won  the  sympathies  of  the 
magistrate. 

I  left  the  police  court  with  a  silent 
conviction  that  the  care  of  O'Brien's 
family  should  justly  devolve  upon  me, 
since  at  my  instigation  their  bread- 
winner had  been  locked  up.  Not 
that  I  felt  exactly  called  on  to  drive 
the  huckster's  cart,  nor  yet  to  adopt 
dog- stealing  as  a  profession,  but 
something  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
sick  woman,  only  I  did  not  quite  see 
my  way  to  setting  about  it.  Grand- 
papa had  a  tender  heart,  but  I  knew 
by  instinct  it  would  not  set  toward 
smoothing  the  way  for  transgressors, 
and  as  for  Grandmamma,  she  looked 
on  the  whole  transaction  with  horror. 
A  vision  of  Stubbs  presenting  my 
alms  on  a  salver  flitted  through  my 
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brain.  And  then,  with  a  pleasant 
thrill,  I  remembered  that  Paul  had 
promised  to  be  my  friend,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  ask  his  help  the  very 
next  time  I  should  see  him  quite  alone. 

IV 

Like  most  private  houses,  ours  was 
not  of  a  size  to  take  in  all  the  peo- 
ple we  desired  to  entertain  at  once, 
so  Grandmamma  determined  to  give 
three  dances.  In  making  her  selec- 
tions she  may  have  been  slightly 
guided  by  the  intimacies  of  those  in- 
vited, but  in  her  own  judgment  she 
had  no  intention  of  honoring  one 
guest  above  another.  If  she  con- 
sidered anyone  undesirable  it  was  the 
result  of  personal  unfitness  in  man- 
ners and  conduct,  and  not  a  question 
of  social  setting.  The  fact  that  the 
first  dance  embraced  chiefly  young 
married  people  arose  from  the  Count- 
ess's dislike  of  asking  young  girls 
without  their  chaperons,  and  reserving 
the  pleasant  mixture  of  old  and  young 
for  the  subsequent  dances.  She  was, 
therefore,  far  from  pleased  when  Mrs. 
Brassey  enlightened  her  as  to  how  the 
social  world  was  grading  the  value  of 
her  invitations. 

"  They  say,"  explained  that  astute 
lady,  "that  your  first  dance  is  the 
only  one  anybody  cares  to  be  asked 
to;  that  you  have  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  *multis,*  and  as  for 
your  favors,  that  the  General  has  told 
you  to  give  every  woman  a  piece  of 
jewelry  that  will  not  shame  the  rest 
of  her  trinkets.  Some  say  you 
brought  out  bracelets  and  chains  and 
pins  from  Paris,  and  others  say  that 
Frost  &  Snow  have  been  running 
their  factory  day  and  night  to  turn 
out  the  required  number  of  such 
articles.  Nearly  all  who  are  not 
asked  say  they  shall  look  on  an  in- 
vitation to  the  later  dances  as  an  in- 
sult, and  those  who  are  asked  de- 
clare that  cart  ropes  would  not  keep 
them  at  home.  Splendid,  isn't  it?" 
she  wound  up.  "Just  the  sort  of 
boom  Sylvia  ought  to  have.  Make 
her  smart  and  exclusive,  and  everyone 
will  run  after  her." 


Grandmamma  looked  at  her  with 
loathing.  I  believe  hers  was  the  very 
only  invitation  my  dear  old  aristocrat 
had  begrudged. 

"I  trust  you  are  mistaken,"  she 
said,  coldly.  "  Our  friends  can  scarce- 
ly have  formed  so  low  an  estimate  of 
our  hospitality.  In  regard  to  the 
cotillion  favors,  even  if  General  Stir- 
ling's bank  account  permitted  him  to 
treat  his  friends  with  such  munifi- 
cence, I  am  sure  his  taste  would  for- 
bid rank  vulgarity,"  and  pleading  an 
engagement,  she  gathered  up  her 
knitting  and  left  Mrs.  Brassey  with 
me. 

If  she  hoped  to  insult  that  lady  she 
little  appreciated  the  thickness  of  her 
skin. 

"Grandma  was  annoyed,  wasn't 
she,  to  find  how  easily  the  public  sees 
through  her  little  ruse?"  Here  she 
consulted  her  watch.  "Can  yon 
spare  me  a  few  moments?  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  alone;  perhaps  you  can 
suggest  to  me  something  Grandpa 
wants  for  Christmas.  " 

"From  you,  Mrs.  Brassey?" 

*  *  From  me,  "  with  a  conscious  blush. 

I  affected  to  think. 

"The  housemaid  broke  his  shaving 
cup  this  morning.  What  would  you 
think  of  giving  him  a  china  one  with 
the  legend,  *  Love  the  giver?*  " 

"  How  childish  you  are!"  she  said, 
querulously,  but  without  noticing  the 
impertinence.  "  Seriously,  cannot  you 
advise  me?" 

"A  scarf-pin,"  I  answered.  "I 
cannot  imagine  a  more  fitting  present 
from  you  than  a  cat's-eye  set  in 
brass.  " 

"Sylvia,"  she  said,  stung  at  last 
to  resentment,  "I  shall  certainly 
mention  your  rudeness  to  your  grand- 
father!" She  flung  out  of  the  room 
with  her  back  hunched,  but  she  will 
be  fawning  on  me  in  a  week. 

Our  dance  was  on  the  twentieth  of 
December,  near  enough  to  Christmas 
for  the  decorations  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  season.  The  day  had  been  a 
trying  one.  It  was  extremely  cold, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  the  front  door  was 
never  shut.  Most  of  the  furniture  had 
been  sent  away  to  make  space  for 
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dancing,  and  the  house  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  an  army  of  florists  since 
the  early  morning.  They  had  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  work,  for 
the  effect  of  the  red  and  green  was 
enchanting.  Poincetta  was  massed 
among  the  greenery  so  lavishly  that  I 
doubt  whether  there  was  a  single  scar- 
let star  left  in  the  town. 

We  had  our  luncheon  as  usual,  but 
Grandmamma  yielded  to  Stubbs's 
tearful  entreaty  that  he  might  have 
the  dining-room  early,  and  she  and  I 
had  dinner  served  in  her  boudoir, 
while  Grandpapa  was  sent  to  the  club. 
He  had  suddenly  become  interested 
in  the  expected  guests.  The  invita- 
tions had  been  out  for  three  weeks, 
but  it  was  only  when  the  magnitude 
of  the  preparations  dazzled  his  imagi- 
nation that  he  began  to  wish  his 
friends  to  enjoy  the  glory.  He  had 
the  list  submitted  to  him,  exclaimed 
indignantly  that  half  of  his  oldest 
friends  had  been  omitted,  and  before 
Grandmamma  and  I  could  explain  that 
it  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  enter- 
tainments, and  intended  to  embrace 
only  young  married  people  and  a  few 
extra  men,  he  was  half-way  to  his 
club,  exploding  with  outraged  hospi- 
tality. 

Later  in  the  evening  Mr.  de 
Trasque,  who  had  been  in  the  reading- 
room  at  the  time,  told  me  what  had 
occurred.  The  General  joined  a  group 
of  his  especial  cronies,  and  explained 
that  he  was  having  a  Christmas  frolic 
for  me.  While  he  did  not  mention  the 
word  Christmas-tree,  the  impression 
was  conveyed  that  anyone  who  en- 
joyed seeing  innocent  recreation 
would  find  it  by  simply  looking  on  at 
my  gambols  with  my  young  friends — 
and  that  was  honestly  his  attitude  to 
au  people  under  forty. 

**Room  for  all!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Brown,  old  fellow,  bring  Mrs. 
Brown,  and  Smith,  wouldn't  your 
daughters  enjoy  a  dance?  Mme.  de 
Treville  is  a  stranger  here,  and  does 
not  understand  our  ways,  but  she  and 
Sylvia  will  feel  honored  if  you  will 
come,"  and  having  asked  half  the 
club,  he  returned  about  ten  o'clock, 
restored  to  good  humor. 


When  I  followed  Grandmamma 
down  stairs  an  hour  later  we  found  the 
General  ordering  fires  lighted  in  all  the 
rooms  where  we  had  been  struggling 
all  day  to  keep  the  temperature  low. 

**Cold  as  a  bam,"  he  complained. 
**That  comes  of  getting  in  outside 
servants  who  do  not  understand  their 
business.  You  will  have  the  whole 
company  dying  of  pneumonia  to-mor- 
row. " 

The  Countess  interposed,  and  he 
was  finally  headed  off  in  the  matter 
of  fires,  but  his  activity  soon  found  a 
new  vent. 

**  Where  are  all  the  comfortable 
chairs?"  he  asked,  indignantly. 
**  There  will  be  older  people  here  to- 
night, who  can't  sit  on  those  trestle- 
work  things,"  pointing  to  the  camp 
chairs  for  the  cotillion.  **Why,  my 
friend  Brown  would  cover  two  and 
then  break  through!"  and  he  disap- 
peared, to  return  followed  by  a  line  of 
servants  carrying  armchairs  from  the 
library,  each  of  which  was  planted 
exactly  where  it  would  most  congest  a 
crowded  room.  I  should  like  here  to 
throw  in  the  remark  that  I  know  of 
no  object  that  so  aptly  illustrates 
the  Psalmist's  descriptive  words,  **A 
proud  look  and  a  high  stomach,"  as 
an  upholstered  chair  set  in  isolated 
grandeur. 

I  was  about  to  remonstrate,  but 
Grandmamma  shook  her  head — she 
always  yielded  so  gracefully  to  the 
inevitable.  She  declared  he  was  quite 
right,  and  that  for  the  early  part  of 
the  evening  the  chairs  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  dancing,  and  might 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  our 
friends.  She  had  hardly  ceased  speak- 
ing when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  were 
announced. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  a  gentle  old  lady  of 
seventy,  dressed  in  the  primmest  of 
black  velvet  frocks,  who  subsided  into 
a  comer  and  seemed  likely  to  give 
little  trouble,  but  as  the  General's 
friends  continued  to  arrive  in  parties 
of  twos  and  threes,  each  more  portly 
than  the  last,  the  Countess  began  to 
be  uneasy  about  room  and  supper. 

The  fashionable  contingent  were 
late  in  coming,  and  were  as  likely  to 
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mix  with  the  Generars  impromptu 
party  as  oil  with  water,  but  the  Count- 
ess's charm  of  manner  was  equal  to 
even  that  demand  upon  it,  and  every 
guest  felt  that  he  was  the  object  of 
her  especial  care. 

Lady  Dumpty  and  her  expensive 
purchase — I  allude  to  George  Alger- 
non Frederick  Patrick  Green-Sham- 
rock— were  among  the  last  comers, 
and  I  thought  His  Lordship  had  been 
dining,  though  I  believe  it  is  not 
comme  il  faut  for  persons  of  my  age 
and  sex  to  note  any  difference  be- 
tween sense  and  imbecility.  At  all 
events,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
planted  a  capering  British  heel  on 
Mrs.  Manhattan's  ancestral  lace,  and 
in  his  efforts  to  kick  himself  free 
measured  his  length  on  the  parquet. 
Still,  that  might  happen  to  the  best  be- 
haved; the  moral  being  for  the  pos- 
sessors of  priceless  lace  to  mount  it 
higher  than  the  edge  of  the  skirt. 

Mrs.  Brassey,  in  red  satin,  with 
poppies  rambling  over  the  undulations 
of  her  person,  was  sweeping  through 
the  rooms  on  Grandpapa's  arm,  stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  admire  a  picture 
or  tapestry  with  that  air  of  proprietor- 
ship which  always  exasperated  me, 
and  the  General,  who  was  more  than 
ready  to  descant  on  the  perfections  of 
his  new  house,  really  had  the  manner 
of  one  who  invites  the  lady  of  his 
choice  to  make  suggestions  about  her 
future  home.  What  he  was  actually 
saying  I  could  swear  to  without  hear- 
ing. 

**  It's  all  Black's  taste — ^you  know 
he  built  this  house.  He  picked  up  all 
these  things  for  me  in  Holland  last 
Summer.  What  a  charming  man  he 
is  !  His  ideas  demand  a  pretty  long 
purse,  but  you  would  spend  twice  the 
money  for  the  sake  of  his  good  com- 
pany." Perhaps  those  were  not  ex- 
actly the  words,  but  I  am  sure  it  was 
a  panegyric  on  that  prince  of  good 
fellows,  Thomas  Black! 

It  was  almost  twelve  o'clock  when 
I  was  released  from  Grandmamma's 
side,  and  to  my  chagrin  Badini 
claimed  my  first  waltz.  The  man 
gives  me  cold  shivers,  and  yet  I  know 
nothing  to  his  disadvantage   except 


the  freedom  of  his  manners  with  Mrs. 
Brassey,  and  surely  that  is  not  sur- 
prising. At  the  end  of  the  waltz  I 
found  Bobby  de  Trasque  at  my  el- 
bow. 

**Syl,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  look 
stunning  to-night!  I  never  thought 
you  a  good-looking  girl  before." 

"  You  should  not  flatter  so  grossly, 
Bobby,"  I  answered,  laughing. 

**  Come  for  a  moment  into  the  con- 
servatory," he  said.  *'I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  Perhaps  yon 
think  I  have  been  grumpy  lately? 
Well,  I  have.  I  can't  settle  to  a 
blessed  thing,  and  it's  all  worry  about 
you.  It  msdces  me  mad  to  see  those 
jays  fluttering  about  you,  just  because 
you're  rich.  " 

**  Perhaps  some  of  them  share  your 
opinion  that  I  am  a  good-looking 
girl,  "  I  said,  keeping  my  face  straight 

*'  Now  don't  get  brash  just  because 
I  paid  you  a  compliment,"  he  said, 
severely.  *  *  It  ain't  your  looks — it's 
your  money."  Then,  with  a  blush, 
he  added:  **  But  /  don't  like  you  for 
that,  Syl — I  really  believe  I'm  in  love 
with  you!  There,  now!  You  know 
the  truth,  and  you  can  have  me  if  you 
like." 

**Dear  Bobby,"  I  answered,  as 
gently  as  I  could,  for  I  was  really 
touched,  "I  am  certainly  not  rich 
enough  to  do  without  your  affection, 
but  if  I  am  to  understand  that  you 
are  proposing  to  make  me  Mrs.  Robert 
de  Trasque  some  six  or  eight  years 
hence,  don't  you  think  the  invitation 
a  trifle  premature?" 

"That's  right,"  he  returned,  bit- 
terly; "snub  a  fellow  when  he  hum- 
bles himself  to  you,  and  be  frivolous! 
Just  like  a  woman!" 

"Don't  be  unjust,  Bobby,"  I  an- 
swered.  "I  am  not  snubbing  you, 
but  I  don't  want  to  be  made  love  to. 
You  must  know  I  can't  feel  toward 
you  in  that  way.  " 

"Perhaps  you  wouldn't  answer 
Paul  so  flippantly,"  he  sneered. 

Then  I  grew  angry.  He  had  no 
business  to  drag  in  Paul's  name. 

"  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  serious," 
I  responded,  with  my  cheeks  aflame. 
"  I  utterly  and  entirely  decline  your 
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proposal — and  now,  please,  we  will 
return  to  the  ballroom.  " 

I  had  to  go  alone,  however;  Bobby 
remained  rooted  to  the  spot.  That 
his  docile  pupil,  his  admiring  com- 
panion, should  have  turned  on  him  in 
this  way  was  past  belief.  As  I  re- 
turned I  heard  him  mutter  : 

**  111  leave  Columbia  and  try  for 
Harvard  at  once,  and  when  I  am  gone 
perhaps  I  may  be  missed.  " 

If  he  had  known  his  Shakespeare 
better  he  might  have  exclaimed,  with 
the  Friar: 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the 

worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it  ;  but  being  lacked  and 

lost. 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value,  then  we 

find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not 

show  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours.     So  will  it  fare  with 

Sylvia. 

And  just  so  it  is  not  going  to  fare 
with  me.  Bobby  in  the  rôle  of  a 
lover  is  so  painfully  inconsistent  with 
my  lifelong  relations  to  him  that  I 
shall  hail  his  departure  with  inward 
joy  and  trust  that  he  may  return  to 
us  with  more  sense  and  less  senti- 
ment. 

The  Countess  could  hardly  persuade 
the  General  that  his  duty  required 
him  to  escort  a  most  distinguished 
stranger  to  supper,  so  anxious  was  he 
not  to  overlook  the  retiring  Mrs. 
Brown,  and  soon  after,  when  the  co- 
tillion began,  he  was  seen  bearing  off 
favors  by  the  handful  to  bestow  on 
Miss  Smith,  who  was  leaving,  or 
sending  presents  of  them  to  all  the 
little  Joneses  by  their  homeward- 
bound  papa. 

The  evening  was  almost  over  before 
I  had  any  chance  to  talk  with  Paul. 
We  bad  had  a  few  waltzes  together, 
but  I  am  not  one  of  those  women  who 
can  float  on  air  to  dance  music  while 
their  lips  pour  a  flood  of  conversation 
into  the  tenderly  inclined  ear  of  their 
partner.  When  I  dance,  I  dance,  and 
I  never  stop  till  I  cannot  draw  another 
breath,  and  as  soon  as  I  recover  wind 
I'm  off  again.     I  hate  mixing  amuse- 


ments! But  finally  I  had  enough  of 
dancing,  and  I  was  glad  to  accede  to 
Paul's  suggestion  that  we  should 
leave  the  ballroom  and  have  a  quiet 
chat,  and  we  found  a  comfortable 
sofa  under  a  bower  of  great  palms,  so 
secluded  that  it  defied  the  eye  of  the 
most  experienced  chaperon.  By  the 
bye,  I  wonder  how  Paul  knew  so  well 
just  where  to  find  a  sequestered  nook. 
If  I  thought  he  and  Mrs.  Manhattan 
— but  I  have  no  right  to  pry  into  his 
affairs  ;  if  he  likes  to  be  attentive  to 
such  a  minx,  he  may  !  At  any  rate, 
someone  has  trained  him  in  very  pretty 
soigné  ways.  He  knows  just  the  angle 
to  hold  a  cushion  when  you  sink  into 
it,  and  a  foot-stool  flew  from  under 
the  sofa  as  if  by  magic.  Decidedly,  he 
had  been  there  before  during  the 
evening;  but  why  not?  Unsophisti- 
cated love-making  is  very  crude.  If 
I  ever  should  surrender  my  heart  it 
would  be  to  a  past  master  in  the  art. 

He  began  paying  me  the  usual  com- 
pliments which  most  decent-looking 
girls  receive  when  they  have  been  the 
belles'of  their  own  balls,  and  I  listened 
wearily.  Bobby  had  made  it  very 
plain  as  to  why  I  was  a  success,  and  I 
did  not  want  Paul  to  make  it  any 
plainer.  Gratified  vanity  is  exceed- 
ingly exhilarating,  but  one  is  ashamed 
of  even  such  transient  elation  when 
the  reason  for  one's  popularity  is 
brought  down  to  dollars  and  cents.  I 
do  not  mean  that  I  thought  Paul 
valued  me  for  my  setting,  but  I  feared 
he  knew  that  most  people  did,  as  long 
as  Bobby  had  said  so,  and  I  coveted 
sincerity.  Still,  it  is  nice  to  hear  that 
your  best  young  man  finds  you  lovely, 
and  it  was  with  a  pang  that  I  inter- 
rupted the  pleasant  things  he  was 
saying. 

** Don't  compliment  me!"  I  ex- 
claimed. **You  know  well  enough 
that  none  of  these  people  would  look 
at  me  a  second  time  if  I  were  poor." 

"  Sylvia  !"  he  cried.  "  What  a  dis- 
gusting sentiment!  'V\Tio  has  put 
such  fancies  into  your  pretty  head?" 

**  Somebody  who  knows,"  and  I 
wagged  the  head  he  approved. 

**Some  spiteful  female?"  he  haz- 
arded. 
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**  It  wasn't,"  I  contradicted,  falling 
into  his  trap.     **  It  was  a  man." 

**Ah,"  he  said,  with  an  amused 
smile,  "and,  of  course,  he  was  above 
such  sordid  views  himself " 

•*  Above  such  sordid  views?"  I  in- 
terrupted. **I  should  think  he  was. 
It  was  Bobby!" 

**  Bobby!"  exclaimed  Paul,  much 
diverted.  **  I  was  going  to  add  *  and 
loved  you  for  yourself  alone,*  but  I 
don't  suppose  Bobby  has  reached 
those  lofty  heights — oh!  he  has,  has 
he?"  as  I  blushed  uncomfortably. 
**Well!  he  is  an  impertinent  young 
jackanapes  and  ought  to  be  sent  back 
to  school.  Upon  my  word,  his  ef- 
frontery passes  a  joke!" 

Now,  one  does  not  like  one's  first 
proposal  to  be  scoffed  at,  and  I  took 
up  the  cudgels  for  Bobby. 

**He  spoke  for  my  own  good,"  I 
said,  with  dignity,  *'  and  I  understood 
him  perfectly.  " 

**And  perhaps  encouraged  him  a 
little,  "  suggested  Paul.  *  *  Poor  yoimg 
beggar!" 

"  You  are  in  a  nasty  temper,  Paul; 
I  don't  like  you  to-night." 

I  think  he  was  a  bit  ashamed  of 
his  petulance,  for  he  answered,  very 
gently: 

**  Don't  become  suspicious  and 
worldly  wise  at  nineteen.  You  have 
so  much  to  make  life  pleasant,  why 
not  enjoy  it,  without  diving  into  peo- 
ple's motives?  Take  the  men  who 
have  been  making  much  of  you  to- 
night; half  of  them  have  wives  of 
their  own,  and  lots  of  them  are  rich, 
so  really  I  can't  see  what  they  have 
to  gain  except  the  pleasure  of  danc- 
ing and  talking  with  a  pretty  girl.  " 

**  Yet  I  am  told  there  are  as  many 
pretty  girls  among  the  wallflowers  as 
plain  ones,"  I  persisted. 

"Well,  then,  they  are  stupid,  or 
snappish,  or  have  waspish  mammas. 
At  all  events,  it's  a  mistake  to  bring 
such  a  charge  against  the  men  of  your 
own  town,  and  I  hope  you  will  never 
say  it  to  anyone  except  me,"  and 
Paul's  tone  was  rather  instructive. 

**You  have  scolded  me  a  great 
deal,"  I  said.  "  I  am  tired  of  being 
■)ut  in  the  comer." 


If  a  man  wishes  to  win  a  woman, 
heart  and  soul,  he  has  only  to  find 
fault  one  moment  and  flatter  the 
next. 

"Scolded?"  he  repeated.  "My 
very  dearest  child,  do  you  suppose  a 
man  scolds  the  woman  he  most  de- 
sires to  please?" 

,"  Do  you  care  to  please  me,  Paul?" 

"You  know  I  do,"  he  answered. 

"  And  yet  I  was  beginning  to  fear 
you  had  forgotten  our  compact." 

He  looked  puzzled,  so  I  explained. 

"  We  made  it  when  we  were  driv- 
ing home  from  the  police  station.  It 
was  a  compact  of  friendship  only,  but 
we  shook  hands  in  solemn  ratifica- 
tion." 

"Doit  again,"  he  said,  "and  per- 
haps the  solemnity  may  steady  my 
nerves.  When  you  sit  in  a  green- 
wood bower  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  with  the  lady  of  your— ad- 
miration, you  find  yourself  gravitat- 
ing toward  a  more  heart-to-heart  talk 
than  the  lady  seems  to  approve.  " 

I  knew  well  enough  that  I  should 
not  have  given  Paul  my  hand  if  Grand- 
mamma had  been  peeping  through 
the  palms,  but  she  wasn't;  besides, 
what  I  was  about  to  say  would  put  an 
end  to  sentiment. 

"Do  you  feel  at  all  drawn  to  the 
undeserving  poor?"  I  began. 

" -^sthetically,  no,"  he  answered, 
looking  highly  amused  ;  *  *  but  to  oblige 
you  my  interest  can  become  thrill- 
ing." 

"  I  am  fretting  over  O'Brien's  fam- 
ily," I  continued.  "  I  feel  so  respon- 
sible for  them!  Possibly  they  have 
saved  something  against  a  rainy  day, 
but  it  will  soon  be  exhausted  if  his 
imprisonment  is  a  long  one." 

"  Saved  something?"  Paul  repeated. 
"Vegetables  or  dogs?  He  seems  to 
have  dealt  in  both.  You  fear  they 
have  eaten  their  last  fox-terrier  steak 
smothered  in  onions?" 

I  flushed. 

"  I  see  I  have  only  appealed  to  yonr 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and — I've 
changed  my  mind.  I  do  not  need 
your  help,"  and  I  half -rose  from  the 
sofa  and  withdrew  my  hand  from  his 
clasp. 
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**Sit  down,  little  hot-tempered  Syl- 
via," he  replied,  repossessing  himself 
of  my  hand  and  drawing  me  back  to 
my  place  on  the  sofa.  **  Of  course,  I 
will  find  out  anything  you  wish  about 
your  dog  stealer.  I  shall  go  to-mor- 
row and  take  them  money  or  food,  or 
try  to  do  something  to  rescue  the  boy 
from  his  father's  fate — or,  in  short, 
anything  you  bid  me.  " 

The  tears  started  to  my  eyes.  It 
always  touches  me  when  people  give 
in  to  me  after  I  have  been  cross. 

*'  You  are  so  good,"  I  began.  **  Of 
course,  you  understand  the  financial 
part  is  mine — "  But  at  that  moment 
a  potted  palm  which  had  been  sway- 
ing in  an  insane  manner  fell  over 
with  a  crash,  and  Lord  Dumpty  took 
a  header  into  our  retreat,  landing  in 
a  sitting  position  at  my  feet. 

**  Dropped  in  t'  shay  good-night," 
lie  explained,  as  if  his  methods  were 
quite  usual.  **  All  the  *  multis  '  gone 
home — Shally's  dying  t'  go,  too  ;  Shal- 
ly's  a  *  multi  !'  Shally's  risch,  but  she's 
not  always  kind.  She  said  to-night  I 
was  dishgrace.  Shally  ought  'remem- 
ber I'm  'n  orphan  in  shtrange  land!" 
And  overcome  by  the  pathos  of  his 
situation,  he  laid  his  head  on  my  foot- 
stool and  burst  into  tears. 

Paul  finally  persuaded  him  to  get 
up,  and  did  his  best  to  wipe  oflf  the 
green  mould,  which  bore  evidence  to 
the  encounter  with  the  flower-pot. 
Lord  Dumpty  promptly  fixed  the 
blame  where  it  belonged. 

**Danjerush  t'av  sush  unshteady 
things  about.  It's  menish  t' life!"  I 
quite  agreed  with  him,  only  it  was 
not  the  unsteadiness  of  the  flower-pot 
which  constituted  the  menace  to  Sal- 
ly's life.  She,  poor  lady,  was  cloaked 
and  waiting  in  the  hall,  and  when  the 
front  door  closed  behind  her  and  her 
convivial  lord  every  guest  had  appar- 
ently gone  except  Paul.  Perhaps  I 
hoped  for  another  word  with  him,  but 
if  so.  Grandmamma  was  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent mind.  She  made  it  plain  that 
it  was  time  for  him  to  go,  too,  and 
sent  me  to  bed,  while  she  waited  be- 
low to  give  some  orders. 

As  I  passed  the  library  door  I  heard 
Grandpapa's  voice  in  earnest  conver- 


sation, and  turned  in  to  bid  him  good- 
night. He  and  Badini  were  looking 
at  my  father's  portrait,  the  latter  in 
rapt  admiration.  His  own  fame  as  a 
portrait  painter  was  world-wide,  so 
that  his  enthusiasm  was  particularly 
agreeable  to  the  General.  He  was 
saying,  as  I  entered: 

"  He  is  a  genius,  your  Sargent,  and 
this,  to  my  mind,  is  his  very  finest 
production!"  At  that  moment  he 
caught  sight  of  me,  and  exclaimed, 
under  his  breath:  **What  a  resem- 
blance!" 

Grandpapa  turned  to  me. 

**Signor  Badini,  Sylvia,  is  very 
much  pleased  with  our  portrait.  It  is 
the  tribute  of  one  great  artist  to  an- 
other. I  have  asked  him  to  paint  a 
full-length  of  you,  my  child,  and  he 
tells  me  your  sittings  can  begin  at 
once." 

**  I  should  almost  fear  to  place  my 
art  beside  Sargent's,  were  it  not  that 
Mademoiselle's  face  is  an  inspiration," 
said  the  artist. 

**We  cannot  leave  its  interpre- 
tation, in  safer  hands,"  the  General 
answered,  with  his  elaborate  cour- 
tesy, and  Badini  took  his  departure, 
for  the  clock  was  pointing  to  half- 
past  four. 

I  slept  until  twelve  the  following 
morning,  and  felt  what  Bobby  would 
have  called  ** boiled  owlish"  for  the 
next  twenty-four  hours.  I  couldn't 
attend  to  anything,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  day  before  Christmas  that  I 
stopped  at  Frost  &  Snow's  to  change 
a  pair  of  lorgnettes  I  had  bought  for 
Grandmamma.  The  shop  was  so 
crowded  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
claim  the  attention  of  a  clerk,  and  I 
stood  waiting  my  chance  to  get  near 
the  counter.  In  front  of  me — so  close 
that  my  muflf  brushed  his  coat — ^was 
Paul,  examining  jeweled  chains.  He 
seemed  rather  difficile^  for  one  after 
another  was  examined  and  rejected. 
Finally  his  choice  was  made,  and  a 
very  extravagant  choice  I  thought  it 
was.  The  chain  itself  was  massive, 
and  thickly  studded  with  pink  and 
white  sapphires.  I  was  ashamed  of 
the  curiosity  that  had  permitted  me 
to  possess  myself  of  even  this  much  of 
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Paurs  secrets,  and  I  moved  to  the 
other  end  of  the  shop  without  making 
my  presence  known  to  him. 

All  that  day  there  was  a  warm  lit- 
tle spot  in  my  heart.  Paul  had  no 
mother  or  sister  to  play  Santa  Claus 
to,  and  therefore  the  chain  must  be 
for  some  lady  he  delighted  to  honor. 
Of  course  it  could  not  be  for  me — but 
if  by  some  wild  chance  it  should  be,  just 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  you  know, 
wasn't  it  a  shame  that  I  should  not  be 
allowed  to  keep  it!  Grandpapa  felt 
acutely  about  his  womenkind  accept- 
ing presents.  When  older  people  are 
so  strict  they  almost  tempt  one  into 
deceit;  not  that  I  should  ever  really 
conceal  such  a  present  as  that  !  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  day,  at  each  peal  of 
the  bell  my  heart  gave  an  answering 
thump,  and  on  Christmas  morning, 
when  that  goose,  Mary,  came  to  open 
my  shutters,  it  nearly  jumped  into 
my  throat  when  she  said  : 

"  If  you  please.  Miss  Stirling,  Mr. 
de  Trasque's  own  man  has  just  come 
with  this  package  for  you." 

I  sat  up  in  bed,  breathless  with  ex- 
citement, and  received — a  square  lilac 
box  containing  a  bunch  of  violets  and 
Paul's  card,  and  by  all  that's  holy,  not 
another  thing! 

When  Mary  left  me  I  thrust  my  feet 
into  my  slippers,  and  I  kicked  that 
box  round  the  room  twice  before  I 
went  to  my  bath.  Of  course,  it  was 
an  awful  give-away,  but  no  one  saw  it 
but  Wash,  and  he  seemed  terribly  cast 
down.  Perhaps  he  feared  it  was 
something  to  eat  which  had  missed  its 
true  destination. 

The  worst  trial  of  all  is  that  I  cannot 
show  my  resentment.  It  is  certainly 
not  my  business  if  Paul  sends  jewelry 
to  other  ladies,  and  his  manner  to  me 
is  as  charmingly  devoted  as  ever.  It 
always  suggests  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  reverence  in  which  he  holds  me, 
his  admiration  would  be  poured  out  in 
language  that  would  soon  bring  things 
to  a  crisis.  Sometimes  I  wish — no,  I 
don't,  either. 

He  kept  his  word  in  regard  to  the 
O'Briens  in  the  generous,  whole- 
souled  way  which  is  part  of  his  char- 

nter.     It  cannot  be  pleasant  to  pen- 


etrate a  jail  to  get  an  address,  and 
then  to  pursue  the  same  to  the  heart  of 
the  worst  tenement  district,  but  he 
did  it,  and  gleaned  a  kind  of  reward  in 
knowing  he  had  accomplished  some 
good.  He  found  O'Brien's  wife  djnng 
of  consumption  and  dependent  on  her 
son  and  her  neighbors  for  the  little 
care  she  got.  Paul  managed  to  estab- 
lish relations  with  her  priest  and  cer- 
tain sisters  of  charity,  and  we  gladly 
put  what  money  they  needed  at  their 
disposal  ;  but  with  Tim — ^her  freckled 
scamp  of  a  son — the  case  was  much 
harder.  If  ever  there  was  an  aban- 
doned imp  of  darkness,  it  was  Tim! 
He  would  have  pawned  his  mother's 
bed  to  keep  himself  in  tobacco.  He 
ate  the  delicacies  the  sisters  provided 
for  the  sick  woman,  and  finally  made 
way  with  the  rent  money  the  priest  en- 
trusted to  him.  Paul  wished  to  put  him 
under  restraint  and  to  send  his  mother 
to  the  hospital,  but  her  only  happi- 
ness lay  in  being  with  him,  so  we  felt 
it  would  be  cruel  to  break  tip  her 
home.  If  dying  eyes  could  be  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  his  impish  counte- 
nance, we  trusted  that  until  the  end 
came  he  might  be  saved  from  the  long 
arm  of  the  law. 

I  wonder  why  I  have  written  all 
this!  Other  people's  charities  axe 
boring  in  their  recital,  and  when  I 
read  novels  L  always  skip  the  politics 
of  the  hero  and  the  altruistic  exploits 
of  the  heroine.  It  is  distinctly  unfair 
to  write  what  it  would  bore  you  your- 
self to  read,  and  I  shall  never  speak 
of  the  O'Briens  again;  only,  wasn't  it 
dear  in  Paul  ! 

Before  the  holidays  were  over 
Bobby  came  to  say  good-bye.  He 
w^as  starting  for  Harvard,  and  seemed 
to  have  few  regrets  in  leaving  New 
York.  He  came  at  a  time — Sunday, 
just  before  lunch — ^when  he  knew  he 
would  find  the  whole  family  assem- 
bled, and  by  no  chance  have  to  see  me 
alone.  I  thought  his  little  tumed-np 
features  looked  rather  pathetic,  and 
my  heart  smote  me  for  my  lack  of 
gentleness. 

**  You  will  write  to  me,  Bobby?"  I 
ventured. 

**  I  shall  have  to  work  very  hard," 
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he  said.  **  You  will  hear  of  me  from 
my  father.     Good-bye.  " 

I  stood  at  the  window  watching  him 
go  down  the  steps,  and  as  he  reached 
the  sidewalk,  Mr.  Manhattan,  who 
lives  near  ns,  drew  up  in  his  automo- 
bile. Bobby  began  examining  the 
machine  with  such  genuine  interest 
that  I  saw  I  had  exaggerated  the  pain 
he  felt  in  taking  leave.  Finally,  Mr. 
Manhattan  invited  him  to  run  the 
auto  up  and  down  the  street,  and 
Bobby  displayed  a  skill  that  brought 
high  encomiums  from  the  owner,  if  I 
could  judge  by  his  gestures  and  the 
pats  of  approval  bestowed  on  Bobby's 
back.  An  idea  occurred  to  me — a 
cure  for  the  heartache.  Grandpapa 
should  send  Bobby  an  auto  as  soon 
as  he  got  to  Cambridge,  and  by  the 
Springtime  he  would  be  whisking 
some  gentle  Annie  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  and  I  should  be  forgiven.  At 
any  rate,  for  the  time  being  /  had 
other  things  to  engage  my  attention. 

I  do  not  know  how  Grandmamma 
really  felt  about  Badini  painting  my 
portrait.  She  admired  his  work,  and 
she  agreed  with  the  General  that  now 
was  the  best  time  to  put  me  on  can- 
vas, but  her  dislike  to  the  man  was 
evident  She  could  not  bring  herself 
to  discuss  me  with  him,  even  in  such 
matters  as  to  what  I  should  wear  and 
how  I  should  pose,  but  she  tried  all 
sorts  of  experiments  for  her  own  edi- 
fication. She  dressed  me  in  white 
satin  and  then  in  white  muslin.  She 
placed  me  on  a  sofa  with  an  opera 
cloak  falling  from  my  shoulders,  and 
then  against  a  green  curtain,  which 
she  fancied  brought  out  the  tawny 
shades  of  my  hair.  I  was  at  one  mo- 
ment a  wood  nymph  in  modern — and 
modest — dress,  and  the  next,  Angelica 
Kaufman's  vestal  virgin. 

"When  the  time  came  Badini  politely 
resisted  all  suggestions  and  painted 
me  seated,  with  my  hands  lying  idly 
in  my  lap.  The  expression  of  the  lips 
was  serious — only  the  eyes  smiled. 
The  drapery  was  of  a  soft  white  mate- 
rial, so  simple  and  harmonious  that  it 
failed  to  draw  attention  from  the  head. 
Badini  worked  with  enthusiasm. 
GrftA4in?tinin$^  watched  an4  knitted. 


Little  by  little  our  distrust  of  the 
artist  wore  away.  He  had  seen  much 
of  the  world  and  conveyed  his  impres- 
sions charmingly.  The  sittings  were 
never  irksome.  It  was  marvelous 
that  a  person  could  give  out  so 
much  of  himself  as  Badini  did  without 
effort;  his  art,  his  conversational 
powers,  his  courtesy  were  all  ours  to 
the  fullest  measure.  I  began  to  be- 
lieve that  my  disagreeable  impression 
of  him  was  the  result  of  an  enforced 
intimacy  with  Mrs.  Brassey.  The 
vulgarity  that  surrounded  her  seemed 
to  taint  all  that  came  near. 

The  studio  was  very  attractive. 
Pictures  lined  the  walls — many  of 
Badini's  own,  many  that  had  been 
given  to  him.  Low  divans  were 
pushed  against  the  wainscot  and  piled 
high  with  gaudy  cushions.  Statuary 
and  bronzes  were  scattered  about,  and 
the  floors  were  almost  covered  with 
superb  skins  and  rugs. 

The  picture  grew  with  surprising 
rapidity,  until  it  seemed  to  me  another 
touch  would  spoil  it,  but  Badini  was 
not  sure. 

**With  your  permission.  Countess, 
I  shall  leave  it  for  a  fortnight  and  then 
ask  Mademoiselle  to  give  me  another 
sitting.  She  and  the  picture  are  so 
blended  in  my  mind  that  I  cannot  dis- 
entangle the  impressions,  and  I  must 
come  back  to  it  after  an  absence  to 
judge  of  its  defects.  It  must  have  no 
defects!'   he  added,  with  warmth. 

Grandmamma  took  leave  of  him 
quite  reluctantly.  If  she  could  have 
spoken  her  mind  she  would  have  said, 
*  *  I  expected  to  find  you  insufferable, 
and  you  have  won  my  toleration  for 
yourself  and  my  admiration  for  your 
methods."  But  as  we  do  not  live  in 
the  Palace  of  Truth,  she  said,  "We 
shall  be  glad  to  resume  our  sittings, 
Signor  Badini  ;  the  hours  spent  here 
are  among  my  pleasant  memories.  " 


V 


A  LADIES*  lunch!  Was  there  ever 
an  institution  so  much  reprobated  and 
so  persistently  resorted  to?  It  is  so 
^ll-ejnbracinc  and  it  spares  the  ra^u 
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of  the  family.  As  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes,  women  always  accept  lunch 
invitations — unless  they  have  already 
engaged  themselves  elsewhere — then 
grumble  at  having  to  go,  and  return 
from  the  entertainment  full  of  abuse 
of  all  they  met  and  all  they  ate.  If 
people  will  eat  two  banquets  a  day 
straight  through  the  season,  is  it  sur- 
prising that  they  become  gouty  dys- 
peptics, and  that  the  rest  of  the  year 
is  spent  in  pursuing  health  from  Carls- 
bad to  the  Virginia  Hot  Springs? 

The  inevitable  overtook  Grand- 
mamma and  me.  We  had  to  have  a 
lunch,  for  nothing  else  comprehended 
all  to  whom  we  wished  to  be  civil,  and 
the  day  was  upon  us.  In  the  broad 
light  of  day  we  put  on  our  most  elab- 
orate house  frocks  and  awaited  our 
guests.  They  came,  as  Worth  and 
Doucet  and  Paquin  had  turned  them 
out,  marvels  of  gorgeousness  and  with 
critical  eyes  covertly  examining  one 
another. 

There  were  Mrs.  Manhattan  and 
Mrs.  Brassey  and  Mrs.  Fairlamb — 
wife  of  the  Reverend  whose  stirring 
Advent  sermons  had  electrified  New 
York — and  Mrs.  McTorture,  whose 
husband  stands  at  the  very  head  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  Sally 
Dumpty,  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Van 
Boskirk,  and  Miss  Solon,  who  was  a 
person  with  views,  and  able,  more- 
over, to  express  them  in  language  that 
went  straight  to  the  point,  and — ^but  I 
forget — six  or  seven  more,  all  among 
the  best  the  town  affords,  and  we 
sat  down  amid  the  Babel  of  tongues 
that  characterizes  any  gathering  of 
American  women. 

Our  dining-room  is  flooded  with 
sunshine,  and  the  conservatory  opens 
on  it,  so  the  impression  is  distinctly 
cheerful.  The  room  is  wainscoted 
with  carved  mahogany  ever  so  high 
up  the  walls,  and  running  along  the 
top  is  a  broad  frieze  of  tapestry  rep- 
resenting birds  and  flowers,  in  the 
charming,  subdued  colors  that  time 
only  can  effect.  The  table,  of  old  ma- 
hogany, is  like  a  mirror  and  almost 
black,  and  we  always  have  lunch  with- 
out the  cloth,  because  the  flowers  and 
glass  and  silver  and  lace  are  so  lovely 


on  its  polished  surface.  A  party  of 
women  is  more  picturesque  than  one 
with  an  admixture  of  men.  Their 
clothes  are  more  artistic,  and  when 
they  pull  off  their  gloves  I  delight  in 
their  pretty  hands  and  glistening 
rings.  But  how  they  do  chatter! 
The  first  distinct  sentence  that  caught 
the  ear  of  the  company  was  from  Mrs. 
Manhattan. 

"So  Mary  Venture  is  married  at 
last!  I  heard  it  just  as  I  left  my 
house.  " 

"How  terrible!"  said  the  wife  of 
the  Reverend;  "it  seems  as  if  Provi- 
dence had  given  her  warning  after 
warning.  " 

"What  about  her?"  asked  Mrs. 
Van  Boskirk,  who  had  failed  to  give 
herself  the  habit  of  acquiring  scandal, 
and  was  always  being  helped  to  the 
level  of  the  conversation. 

"The  town  has  been  ringing  with 
it  for  three  weeks,"  said  Mrs.  Manhat- 
tan. "She  wanted  to  marry  Harry 
Jermyn,  and  her  father  forbade  him 
the  house  because  he  was  a  divorced 
man,  and  then,  finding  they  still  met, 
he  decided  to  take  her  abroad.  She 
went  on  the  steamer  as  good  as  gold, 
and  marched  down  to  her  stateroom 
and  changed  her  dress  for  widow's 
weeds  with  a  thick  crêpe  veil,  and 
she  swept  past  old  Venture  and  off 
the  ship  just  as  they  were  hauling 
down  the  gangway,  and  Jermjm  was 
waiting  in  a  cab,  and  so  the  ship 
sailed  with  the  old  man  and  all  her 
trunks,  and  she  and  Harry  set  about 
getting  married.  They  went  first  to 
your  husband,  didn't  they,  Mrs.  Fair- 
lamb?" 

Mrs.  Fairlamb  bridled. 

"  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  discuss 
Mr.  Fairlamb's  professional  experi- 
ences." 

"  Highly  commendable,  I'm  sure/' 
said  Mrs.  Manhattan,  with  a  sniff. 
"At  all  events,  it  seems  the  clergy 
have  some  bee  in  their  bonnets  about 
the  divorce  question,  so  Mr.  Fairlamb 
refused  to  do  it  himself,  but  he  gave 
them  the  addresses  of  three  other 
ministers  who,  he  thought,  might  be 
less  particular.  The  first  on  the  list 
was  a  Presbyterian,  and  he  said  Jiç'd  ^ 
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boiled  if  he'd  do  his  Episcopal  broth- 
er's dirty  work — only,  of  course,  he 
expressed  it  in  courteous  language. 
The  next  was  a  Methodist,  but  he  was 
out  burying  a  man,  and  they  didn't 
like  to  wait.  So  finally  they  brought 
up  at  a  Baptist's,  and  he  was  in  bed 
with  an  influenza  caught  at  the  last 
immersion,  and  absolutely  declined  re- 
ceiving Jermyn  and  Mary  in  his  bed- 
room. They  all  preferred  letting  the 
poor  girl  wander  about  the  town 
rather  than  run  any  risk " 

Here  Mrs.  Fairlamb  could  stand  it 
no  longer  and  took  up  the  defense. 

"You  do  not  understand  that  a 
clergyman  is  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  the  Church  to  marry  divorced 
persons." 

**  Only  the  one  at  fault,  Mrs.  Fair- 
lamb,"  said  Miss  Solon,  with  author- 
ity. 

**  Besides,"  said  the  clerical  lady, 
**the  reputation  of  a  clergyman  is  as 
delicate  as  a  girl's,  and  he  must  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  evil.  You 
would  hardly  guess  what  next  tran- 
spired. Mr.  Jermyn  came  back  to  our 
house  after  dark  and  asked  Mr.  Fair- 
lamb  to  entreat  me  to  keep  Miss  Ven- 
ture over  night  till  he  could  make 
arrangements  at  the  Mayor's  office  for 
the  marriage  the  next  day.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  effrontery?  My 
husband  simply  declined  to  have  me 
associated  with  any  young  woman  who 
could  put  herself  in  such  an  equivocal 
position." 

'*It  is  a  pity,"  said  Miss  Solon, 
**  that  such  decent  conduct  on  Jerm3m's 
part  should  not  have  been  encour- 
aged." 

**Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Man- 
hattan, **the  upshot  was  she  went 
for  the  night  to  an  old  nurse  who  had 
rooms  in  a  tenement  house,  and  she 
had  hardly  got  there  before  she  broke 
out  with  measles,  and  they  sent  for  her 
doctor — "  here  she  glanced  at  Mrs. 
McTorture — **  and  he  took  her  off  to 
the  .Willard  Parker  Hospital,  where 
she  has  been  ever  since.  " 

**  And  very  ill  she  has  been,"  put  in 
Mrs.  McTorture,  who  did  not  share 
Mrs.  Fairlamb's  professional  scruples, 
**  and  Frederick  says  it  was  a  nip  and 


tuck  race  between  the  measles  and 
the  steamer  which  was  bringing  old 
Venture  home,  but  Mary  won  and  was 
married  by  the  Mayor  this  morning, 
and  the  Majestic  can't  get  in  till  this 
afternoon.  " 

**  Speaking  of  measles,"  said  Mrs. 
Brassey,  "  did  you  ever  hear  anything 
so  awful  as  this  smallpox  scare?  Four- 
teen women  clerks,  an  elevator  boy 
and  a  porter  all  taken  out  of  Jews- 
harp's  yesterday  with  the  disease  well 
developed." 

**  I  heard  four^''  said  Mrs.  Mc- 
Torture. 

**  And  I  have  reason  to  know  there 
was  only  one,  who  did  not  have  the 
smallpox,  but  had  only  been  exposed 
to  it,"  said  Miss  Solon. 

This  made  a  slight  break  in  the  flow 
of  agreeable  conversation,  and  I  heard 
the  Countess's  voice  from  the  other 
end  of  the  table  ambling  on  gently 
about  Justin  M'Carthy's  **  Reminis- 
cences," and  how  pleased  she  was  to 
have  her  suspicions  confirmed  that 
Mr.  George  W.  E.  Russell  had  writ- 
ten **  Collections  and  Recollections," 
though  indeed  there  had  never  been 
any  doubt  in  her  mind,  and  then  the 
hubbub  of  talk  near  me  began  again. 

**  What  a  beautiful  chain  you  have, 
Mrs.  Manhattan!  Was  that  a  Christ- 
mas present?"  said  Sally  Dumpty,  who 
sat  next  to  that  lady;  and  to  my  dis- 
gfust,  I  saw  the  very  chain  I  had  spied 
Paul  buying  the  day  before  Christmas. 

**It  is  pretty,"  Mrs.  Manhattan 
agreed.  **  It  was  given  to  me  by  my 
best  young  man,  and  I  think  he  showed 
commendable  taste." 

*'Oh,  Mrs.  Manhattan!"  said  Sally, 
shaking  her  finger,  **  I'm  afraid  you're 
a  sad  flirt,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Manhat- 
tan is  prouder  of  your  conquests  than 
you  are!  That's  just  the  kind  of  hus- 
band I  want  Dumpty  to  be!" 

I  do  not  think  Dumpty  will  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  much  conjugal  leni- 
ency in  the  matter  of  Sally's  adorers, 
but  I  must  say  I  think  Mr.  Manhattan 
is  criminal  to  allow  such  goings  on. 
Not  that  I  blame  Paul.  It  is  not  easy 
for  men  to  hold  out  against  the  en- 
couragement of  such  women  as  Mrs. 
Manhattan.     I  consider  them  beneath 
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contempt,  and  I  only  hope  some  day 
Paul's  eyes  may  be  opened  and  he  will 
see  her  as  she  really  is!  Here  my 
bitter  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
hearing  Badini's  name.  Miss  Solon 
was  saying: 

**  She  had  an  appointment  for  a  sit- 
ting, and  being  a  married  woman  of 
forty,  she  went  alone,  and  the  moment 
she  opened  the  door  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  would  have  kissed  her  if 
she  had  not  thrown  her  muff  in  his 
face." 

**  There  must  be  some  mistake," 
whined  Mrs.  Brassey.  **  Badini  is  a 
perfect  gentleman,  if  ever  there  was 
one;  he  must  have  known  the  lady 
would  like  it." 

**  Like  it!"  repeated  Miss  Solon. 
**  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Augustus  Prance 
is  a  person  to  invite  liberties?" 

We  all  wagged  our  heads  in  unan- 
imous endorsement  of  Mrs.  Prance's 
repressing  qualities,  and  whispered, 
"How  dared  he!"  Mrs.  Manhattan 
said  the  question  was  not  so  much  how 
he  dared,  as  why  he  wanted  to,  and 
she  thought  the  explanation  lay  in  too 
much  Chianti.  Mrs.  Brassey  became 
his  champion  with  so  much  voice  and 
fuss  that  Grandmamma  kindly  put  in 
a  good  word  for  Badini,  and  the  day 
seemed  won. 

When  lunch  was  over  Grandmamma 
tried  to  catch  Mrs.  Van  Boskirk's  eye, 
as  she  was  the  oldest  lady  at  the  table, 
but  she  was  pouring  out  complaints  of 
her  cook  to  Mrs.  Fairlamb  and  could 
not  be  diverted. 

**  One  hundred  dollars  a  month,  my 
dear,  and  a  kitchenmaid  to  scrape  his 
vegetables  for  him,  and  he  gave  us 
plain  gravy  soup  five  nights  running, 
till  Dumpty  said  he  might  as  well  be 
home  in  England.  Dumpty  likes 
purées  and  green  turtle  and  the  Yacht 
Club  recipe  for  chowder,  and  I  hate 
to  have  him  *  contrairied  '  in  his  food. 
He  is  a  very  sweet  young  fellow,  is 
Dumpty,  and  Sally's  a  lucky  girl.  " 

Here  Grandmamma  boldly  rose,  and 
Mrs.  Van  Boskirk  was  forced  to  con- 
tinue her  eulogies  of  her  son-in-law 
elsewhere. 

Coffee  was  served  in  the  drawing- 
jTOom  and   the  ladies  began  to  take 


leave,  but  Sally  and  Mrs.  Manhattan 
were  still  here  when  the  door  opened 
to  admit  Grandpapa  and  Paul.  The 
General  had  come  to  get  the  Countess 
to  go  sleighing  with  him,  for  we  had 
had  a  grand  snowstorm  and  the  ex- 
treme cold  had  prevented  melting. 
He  does  not  like  to  be  balked  in  his 
plans,  and  he  cast  rather  vindictive 
glances  at  the  remaining  guests. 

**  How  long  do  these  absurd  things 
last?"  he  growled  to  me  as  he  passed, 
but  it  only  needed  a  few  words  from 
Grandmamma  to  charm  back  his 
smiles. 

Why  Paul  came  I  do  not  like  to 
guess,  but  what  he  did — as  soon  as  he 
had  kissed  the  Countess's  hand  and 
bowed  to  Sally  and  me — was  to  take  a 
chair  by  Mrs.  Manhattan  and  begin  a 
conversation  in  such  a  low  tone  that  I 
could  not  hear  one  word.  To  be  sure, 
Sally  would  keep  up  an  incessant 
prattle  about  Humpty  Castle  and 
Shamrock  Towers,  and  how  Dumpty 
had  just  got  out  a  lot  of  photographs 
of  both,  so  that  she  could  decide  which 
place  she  preferred  putting  in  order, 
and  all  the  time  I  was  straining  my 
ears  to  catch  what  Paul  was  saying. 
He  took  hold  of  the  pink  and  white 
sapphire  chain,  so  I  suppose  that  must 
have  been  under  discussion,  though  I 
should  think  her  acknowledgments 
would  have  been  at  Christmas.  Peo- 
ple do  not  wait  three  weeks  to  say 
*  *  thank  you  "  to  their  best  young  man. 
I  also  considered  it  rather  familiar  in 
Paul  to  touch  an  ornament  Mrs.  Man- 
hattan was  wearing,  but  perhaps  I 
grow  censorious. 

At  last  she  made  her  adieux,  and 
turning  once  more  to  Paul,  said: 

**I  shall  expect  you  at  twelve 
punctually;  do  not  disapix>int  me. 
Are  you  coming  with  me,  Sally?" 

Grandpapa  went  with  them  into  the 
hall,  the  Countess  escaped  to  dress  for 
her  drive,  and  Paul  came  over  to  me. 

**  Mrs.  Manhattan  is  having  a  sup- 
per for  some  of  the  opera  troupe 
celebrities,"  he  explained,  **and  she 
has  asked  a  few  theatrical  people  and 
some  outsiders  to  meet  them.  It 
ought  to  be  amusing.  " 

**  It  will  probably  result  in  a  sort  of 
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glorified  Lambs'  Club  entertainment 
— too  respectable  to  be  gay,  and  too 
professional  to  be  smart.  I  do  not 
envy  you!"  I  snapped. 

Paul  seemed  surprised  at  my  tone 
and  slightly  annoyed,  but  he  made 
another  effort  at  conversation. 

*'Did  you  happen  to  notice  Mrs. 
Manhattan's  chain,  Sylvia?" 

This  was  adding  insult  to  injury. 

**  I  could  hardly  fail  to  do  so  when 
she  announced  at  lunch  that  it  had 
been  given  to  her  by  her  best  young 
man,  "  I  answered,  growing  very  red, 
and  half  turning  away  to  watch  the 
blaze  of  the  fire. 

He  smiled  almost  tenderly. 

**  Isn't  it  a  shame  that  people  can- 
not give  such  things  to  dear  little 
girls?" 

I  whisked  my  skirts  round  and 
faced  him. 

**On  the  contrar)%"  I  said,  "let  us 
make  every  distinction  between  the 
treatment  of  fast  married  women  and 
nice-minded  girls.  " 

•*A11  nice-minded  people  are  not 
nice  tempered,  I  am  afraid,"  he  said, 
with  a  mocking  smile;  **but  I  don't 
blame  you.  I  had  always  heard  that 
female  lunches  played  the  deuce  gen- 
erally. I  had  come  for  a  long  talk 
and  perhaps  I  should  have  tried  my 
luck  at  begging  for  a  walk  as  well, 
but  I  fear  to  fall  into  deeper  disgrace, 
so  good-bye,"  and  he  was  gone. 

A  few  minutes  later  Grandmamma 
came  down,  muffled  in  her  furs.  I 
heard  their  sleigh-bells  jingling  as 
they  flew  past  the  windows,  and  I  was 
left  alone  with  my  own  bad  temper. 
Jealousy  is  the  very  nastiest  passion 
that  exists,  and  I  hated  myself — ^and 
I  was  awfully  ashamed,  and  oh,  dear! 
how  I  wished  I  had  not  sent  Paul 
away  and  made  him  think  me  odious  ! 


VI 

January  was  wearing  away.  We 
had  had  our  second  dance  and  the 
opera  was  becoming  an  old  story.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  was  surfeited  with 
balls,  because  Grandmamma  usually 
insisted    on    my    going  home  early, 


sarcastically  remarking  that  an  un- 
strained constitution  was  even  more 
desirable  than  an  accumulation  of  co- 
tillion favors.  Still,  I  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  called  society, 
and  I  felt  as  if  years,  instead  of  weeks, 
stretched  between  me  and  the  early 
Autumn,  when  I  was  Bobby's  boon 
companion.  I  do  not  suppose  I  was 
quite  as  nice,  but  I  was  much  more 
womanly. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  from 
myself  my  interest  in  Paul,  but  I 
honestly  believed  that  his  regard  for 
me  was  one  of  friendship  only,  and 
while  I  writhed  under  the  evidences 
of  his  attentions  to  Mrs.  Manhattan, 
my  sense  of  justice  brought  no  charge 
against  him  on  the  score  of  double 
dealing.  When  he  came  to  the  house 
I  was  happy;  when  he  stayed  away 
my  jealousy  furnished  me  with  the 
gloomiest  suspicions.  As  for  the  lady, 
I  silently  bestowed  on  her  all  the 
abusive  names  in  a  girl's  vocabulary, 
of  which  **cat,"  **minx"  and  **  grab- 
ber "  were  the  least  vindictive.  The 
idea  that  Paul  was  singeing  his  wings 
at  the  great  beauty's  candle  was 
by  no  means  evolved  by  my  fancy. 
Gossip  was  very  busy  with  their 
names,  and  was  only  held  in  check 
by  Mr.  Manhattan's  friendship  for 
Paul. 

No  wonder  that  under  the  stress  of 
so  much  suppressed  feeling  I  began 
to  grow  pale  and  thin,  and  violet 
shadows  appeared  under  my  eyes. 

The  Countess  developed  a  cold;  not 
of  a  serious  character,  but  sufficiently 
severe  for  the  doctor  to  forbid  her 
going  down  stairs  for  a  few  days,  and 
we  more  than  ever  rejoiced  that  the 
library,  the  room  of  our  affections, 
was  up  stairs,  so  that  she  was  not  cut 
off  from  the  family  life. 

At  this  juncture  a  note  came  from 
Badini  begging  for  a  few  last  sittings, 
as  urgent  business  recalled  him  to  the 
other  side  early  in  February.  It  was 
decided  that  I  should  take  my  maid 
and  keep  the  appointment,  Grand- 
mamma being  sure  that  if  Badini 
were  as  black  as  he  was  painted  he 
would  before  now  have  shown  his 
cloven  hoof. 
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Why  is  it,  in  the  supreme  events  of 
life,  that  the  impressions  of  external 
surroundings  are  so  vivid?  Even  the 
time  that  anticipates  a  crisis  is  stamped 
in  the  memory  with  peculiar  sharp- 
ness. I  can  recall  distinctly  the  most 
unimportant  incidents  of  my  drive 
with  Mary  down  to  Badini's  studio, 
how  every  carriage  that  met  us  seemed 
filled  with  old  people  or  children  sent 
out  to  profit  by  the  short-lived  Winter 
sunshine  before  the  chill  of  the  sunset 
should  descend.  There  was  a  pang 
of  self-pity  that  I  had  to  spend  the 
next  two  hours  in  posing  instead  of 
joining  Grandpapa  in  his  gallop  round 
the  bridle  path.  Such  a  blue  sky, 
such  fleecy,  baby  clouds,  and  every- 
where that  delusive  suggestion  of 
early  Spring  with  which  Midwinter 
loves  to  mock  us. 

Badini  opened  the  studio  door  for 
us,  and  I  noted  with  satisfaction  that, 
seeing  I  had  only  a  servant  with  me, 
he  did  not  even  offer  to  shake  hands 
after  my  long  absence,  though  he 
prided  himself  on  observing  American 
customs.  I  took  my  seat  on  the 
model  throne,  and  Mary  gathered  up 
my  discarded  cloak  and  placed  it  on  a 
chair  near  the  door.  Badini  wheeled 
his  easel  into  position,  threw  back 
the  covering  and  gazed  first  at  the 
portrait,  then  at  me,  with  a  puzzled 
expression. 

**  What  have  you  done  to  yourself?** 
he  exclaimed.  **I  painted  a  child, 
and  you  come  back  to  me  a  woman — 
but  beautiful,  far  more  beautiful,'*  he 
murmured  softly  to  himself. 

He  mixed  some  colors  and  stood 
hesitating  about  touching  the  picture 
again. 

**  Shall  we  leave  this  little  lady 
with  the  laughing  eyes?"  he  asked, 
**  or  shall  we  give  her  the  experiences 
of  her  prototype?  A  touch  to  the 
brow,  a  curve  to  the  lips,  a  deepening 
of  the  shadows,  and  the  story  betrays 
itself." 

I  resented  the  personality  of  the 
remarks,  and  yet  surely  my  face,  grave 
or  gay,  was  legitimately  of  interest  to 
the  artist  who  had  undertaken  to  re- 
produce it. 

**  We  will  leave  it,'*  I  said,  hoping 


to  end  the  discussion.  **You  fancy 
what  does  not  exist." 

**  I  am  mistaken,  then,"  he  agreed. 
**  We  shall  not  again  touch  the  face, 
but  in  color  something  is  lacking. 
We  have  the  browns  and  greens  of 
the  woodland  background,  and  your 
own  glorious  coloring  of  hair  and 
complexion,  but  it  needs  blue — I  wish 
I  had  a  blue  ribbon  to  try  effects 
with!** 

He  did  well  to  paint  me  as  a  child 
I  was  one,  and  a  silly  one  at  that. 

**  Let  us  send  Mary  for  it,"  I  cried, 
for  his  criticism  appealed  to  my  own 
sense  of  color;  **  there  must  be  plenty 
of  milliners*  shops  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  she  can  find  ribbon.  She 
can  be  back  in  a  moment.  " 

**  Mademoiselle  is  so  kind,"  he  re- 
sponded; •*  she  anticipates  the  desires 
of  my  heart.  " 

*'What  nonsense  he  talks!'*  I 
thought,  as  he  followed  Mary  to  the 
elevator  shaft  to  show  her  which  bell 
to  ring.  He  was  back  in  a  moment, 
and  taking  up  a  square  of  canvas  that 
had  been  standing  with  its  face  against 
the  wall,  he  placed  it  on  an  empty 
easel  and  invited  me  to  give  my 
judgment.  To  my  amazement  I  be- 
held a  copy  of  my  own  head  from  the 
portrait,  but  idealized  until  it  was  as 
the  face  of  an  angel. 

**Your  kindness  gives  me  courage 
to  make  my  confession.  I  have  stolen 
your  face  so  as  to  have  you  always 
with  me,  but  that  you  should  also  de- 
sire a  private  interview — this,  my 
pretty  one,  is  bliss  indeed!  I  have 
sent  your  maid  on  a  fool's  errand; 
she  will  be  long  in  returning,  and  so. 
my  beautiful  Sylvia — *'  and  here  he 
caught  me  in  his  arms  and  began 
raining  kisses  on  my  face  and  shoul- 
ders. 

It  was  all  so  sudden,  so  disgusting, 
so  insulting,  that  I  was  paralyzed  for 
a  moment,  but  with  a  cry  of  fury  I 
struggled  to  my  feet,  and  wrenching 
myself  free  from  his  arms  I  dealt  him 
a  blow  that  made  him  stagger  back 
to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  where  he 
missed  his  footing  and  fell,  striking 
his  head  against  the  easel. 

I  did  not  wait  to  learn  the  effects  of 
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his  fall,  but  made  a  wild  rush  for  the 
door,  grasping  my  cloak  as  I  flew.  I 
did  not  ring  for  the  elevator,  but 
dashed  down  the  staircase  and  was  in 
the  street  in  my  low-necked  white 
muslin  gown  before  I  remembered  to 
put  on  my  cloak.  J  was  lucky  enough 
to  catch  a  passing  hansom,  and  shrank 
into  a  comer,  hoping  no  one  would 
see  my  hatless  condition — above  all, 
no  one  I  knew. 

At  Fifty-ninth  street  I  almost  ran 
over  the  General,  jogging  slowly 
back  from  his  afternoon  ride,  and 
failing  to  attract  his  attention,  I  or- 
dered my  cabman  to  follow  him  to 
the  Riding  Club.  Here  I  overtook 
him  and  poured  out  my  tale  of  rage. 

I  had  never  before  seen  anger  at 
white  heat.  I  should  not  have  known 
my  grandfather — he  looked  insane. 
He  sprang  into  a  cab,  still  grasping 
his  riding- whip,  and  shouting  to  the 
driver,  *' Don't  spare  your  horse," 
was  out  of  sight  almost  before  I  had 
finished  speaking. 

I  crept  back  into  my  hansom,  com- 
pletely subdued  by  a  sense  of  coming 
evil.  On  what  mission  had  I  sent 
my  dear  old  gentleman,  with  his  set 
white  face  and  flaring  eyes? 

At  our  house  I  left  Stubbs  to  pay 
my  cabman  and  rushed  up  stairs  to 
find  the  Countess.  She  was  in  the 
library  with  Paul,  and  I  stood  before 
them  trembling  with  excitement  and 
reluctant  to  tell  my  story.  Grand- 
mamma became  alarmed. 

**What  has  happened?"  she  in- 
quired. *'You  look  as  if  you  had 
seen  some  horror.  " 

**  Badini  has  insulted  me  by  kissing 
me,"  I  said,  **and  I  have  sent  Grand- 
papa to  reckon  with  him.  " 

It  was  now  Grandmamma's  turn  to 
go  white. 

**  You  sent  your  grandfather!"  she 
cried,  angrily.  **  You^  who  ought  to 
know  how  hot-tempered  he  is  !  You're 
a  fool,  Sylvia!"  and  she  stamped  her 
foot  on  the  floor. 

I  turned  from  her  to  Paul. 

**Do  you  think  he'll  kill  Badini?" 
I  asked,  under  my  breath. 

He  smiled  reassuringly. 

•*Why  should  he?     He   will   give 


him  the  thrashing  he  deserves — but 
if  it  will  be  of  any  comfort  to  you  I 
will  follow  him.  Certainly  the  Gen- 
eral is  not  what  you  might  call  '  slow 
to  anger,'  "  and  he  was  gone. 

The  Countess  had  sunk  back  in  her 
chair,  looking  old  and  haggard.  I 
felt  almost  resentful.  After  all,  the 
General  was  my  relative,  not  hers  ;  it 
was  I  who  had  passed  through  insult 
and  anxiety,  not  she.  Still,  I  mas- 
tered my  irritation  in  a  moment  and 
knelt  by  her  side. 

**Say  something  to  comfort  me, 
Grandmamma,"  I  begged. 

**My    child,"  she    said,    solemnly, 

'*  learn  early  in  life  never  to  embroil 

your    menkind    in     your     quarrels. 

There  is  no  surer  way  to  precipitate 

'  a  tragedy." 

"Would  you  like  me  to  submit 
to  such  indignities  without  resent- 
ment?" I  asked,  in  dismay. 

**By  no  means,"  she  answered, 
'*but  I  was  the  proper  person  to  ap- 
peal to.  With  my  influence  abroad 
I  could  have  ruined  Badini  profes- 
sionally. The  punishment  would 
have  been  much  more  subtle  than 
physical  violence." 

**  I  don't  want  him  ruined  and  I  do 
want  him  hurt,"  I  retorted,  springing 
to  my  feet.  **I  want  him  thrashed 
within  an  inch  of  his  life!"  and  I  left 
the  room. 

**  What  makes  Grandmamma  so  un- 
just and  unlike  herself?"  I  thought. 
"  If  she  were  younger  I  should  sus- 
pect her  of  a  tendresse  for  the  Gen- 
eral." 

I  can  only  continue  my  account 
from  what  we  afterward  gathered 
from  Grandpapa,  from  Paul,  and  from 
what  Badini  was  willing  to  tell,  but 
it  makes  the  story  of  this  unpleasant 
afternoon  more  clear  and  consecutive 
if  t  give  it  now. 

The  General  declares  that  when  he 
started  from  the  Riding  Club  he  had 
no  plan  of  procedure  in  his  mind, 
only  a  burning  desire  to  take  venge- 
ance on  the  Italian.  He  rattled  down 
the  Avenue  at  such  a  pace  that  he  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  be  stopped 
by  the  police,  and  arrived  in  an  in 
credibly  short  time. 
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The  door  of  the  studio  was  slightly 
open,  and  my  maid  was  standing  near 
it  in  the  act  of  taking  a  crisp  bank 
note  from  Badini's  hand,  whether  as 
the  price  of  silence  or  in  fulfilment  of 
a  pledge  he  had  given  to  secure  her 
prolonged  absence,  the  General  did 
not  stop  to  ask. 

**Go!**  he  almost  screamed,  **and 
never  show  your  face  again  in  my 
house.  ** 

Badini  looked  annoyed.  He  evi- 
dently expected  something  unpleas- 
ant from  the  expression  of  my  grand- 
father's face,  but  with  his  knowledge 
of  women  he  probably  made  sure  that 
I  would  not  have  repeated  what  had 
taken  place,  for  my  own  sake — even 
the  most  innocent  would  sufifer  from 
such  a  scene  being  known. 

Grandpapa  wasted  no  words.  He 
seized  Badini  by  the  back  of  his  collar 
and  thrashed  him  till  the  heavy  rid- 
ing-whip broke  in  his  hand.  The 
artist  took  his  punishment  without 
flinching;  he  was  like  a  child  in  the 
grasp  of  that  huge  frame.  When  the 
whip  broke  and  the  General,  with  a 
gasp,  let  go  his  hold,  Badini  stag- 
gered to  a  table  and  pulled  open  a 
drawer.  He  drew  out  a  box  of  duel- 
ing pistols  and  motioned  to  the  Gen- 
eral to  take  one.  The  old  man's  scorn- 
ful laugh  rang  through  the  room. 

**  Do  you  think  I'd  stoop  to  give  you 
the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  you 
hound?"  And  taking  his  hat,  he 
turned  toward  the  door. 

Badini  was  nearly  blind  with  pas- 
sion, but  steadying  himself  against 
the  table,  he  deliberately  took  aim  and 
fired  at  the  General's  back. 

The  old  soldier  had  been  gallantly 
through  the  Civil  War,  and  had  after- 
ward seen  much  service  on  the  plains, 
but  had  never  felt  a  wound  until  that 
Winter  afternoon  in  the  luxurious  lair 
of  this  little  Italian  jackal.  A  deadly 
f aintness  was  overcoming  him,  but  he 
managed  to  reach  a  divan,  and  sink- 
ing down,  he  lay  like  a  dead  man. 

Badini  never  changed  his  position  ; 
at  least,  so  he  afterward  told  the  doc- 
tor. He  still  leaned  against  the  table 
and  glared  at  the  General's  prostrate 
body.     It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  do 


anything  to  assist  his  victim.  He 
hardly  felt  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  catastrophe.  His  own  body, 
which  was  twitching  with  a  nervous 
chill,  seemed  somehow  aloof  from 
his  consciousness.  How  long  this  sit- 
uation lasted  he  never  knew,  but  at 
last  the  door  opened  and  Paul  de 
Trasque  came  in. 

We  latter-day  sinners  are  so  busi- 
ness-like! First  Paul  knelt  beside 
the  General,  and  found  he  still 
breathed.  Without  glancing  at  Ba- 
dini, he  locked  the  door  and  put  the 
key  into  his  pocket;  he  examined  the 
pistols  and  took  possession  of  them; 
then,  going  to  the  telephone,  he  found 
the  address  of  the  physician  he  wanted, 
as  deliberately  as  if  he  had  been  in  a 
public  pay-station  instead  of  in  the 
company  of  a  dying  man  and  his 
murderer. 

Crossing  over  to  Badini,  he  shook 
him  out  of  his  apathy. 

**  Get  me  water  and  bandages,  can't 
you?    The  man  will  bleed  to  death." 

Badini  brought  towels  and  handker- 
chiefs and  a  basin  of  water,  and  Paul 
got  to  work.  There  was  a  tap  at  the 
door,  and  he  opened  it  to  admit  the 
doctor. 

At  the  end  of  the  examination  the 
announcement  came: 

**  He  won't  die." 

Paul's  heart  gave  a  great  joyful 
thump,  but  to  Badini  the  relief  w£S 
greater  than  he  could  bear.  He  sank 
into  a  chair,  and  sob  after  sob  seemed 
to  tear  his  chest  in  two. 

**Stop  that!"  roared  the  doctor, 
'*and  get  me  some  brandy;"  and 
again  Badini  was  subservient  to  the 
stronger  will. 

Gradually  the  General  came  to  him- 
self. An  ambulance  was  sent  for,  and 
they  were  about  to  carry  him  down 
stairs  when  the  Italian  started  for- 
ward. 

**  Gentlemen,"  he  cried,  **  I  shall  at 
once  give  myself  up  to  the  authorities, 
to  await  the  result  of  General  Stir- 
ling's wound." 

**  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort!" 
moaned  the  wounded  man.  *'  Do  you 
suppose  I  am  going  to  have  my  private 
affairs  dragged  into  court?    I  had  my 
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satisfaction,  and  yon  have  had  yours. 
But  one  thing  I  insist  on.  My 
granddaughter's  picture  leaves  this 
room  when  I  do,  and  its  duplicate  you 
will  bum  before  my  eyes.  " 

••You  will  work  yourself  into  a 
fever,"  remonstrated  the  doctor. 

••Pay  him,  Paul!"  thundered  the 
General,  .now  greatly  excited.  '*  Give 
him  your  cheque  for  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  I  will  settle  with  you  to- 
morrow." 

••With  pleasure,  sir,"  answered  the 
yotmg  man,  soothingly,  adding  sotto 
voce  to  the  doctor:  •' I  hope  to  gra- 
cious my  account  is  good  for  it!" 

••You  insult  me!"  said  the  artist, 
with  some  dignity.  ••  I  shall  await 
General  Stirling's  convenience  for  the 
cheque.  " 

••  Bum  the  second  picture  !"  insisted 
the  General. 

The  doctor  now  whispered  to  Badini 
that  he  could  not  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences if  the  General  were  further 
excited,  and  in  a  moment  my  idealized 
portrait  was  crackling  and  blazing 
among  the  ashes  of  the  fireplace. 

Perhaps  Badini  was  not  the  person 
who  felt  the  keenest  pain  at  the  de- 
struction. I  have  heard  that  Paul's 
brown  face  looked  rather  gray  as  the 
flames  curled  round  my  throat  and 
lips,  and  he  has  told  me  himself  that 
he  turned  away  before  the  eyes  were 
shut  out  forever. 

The  General  fought  every  inch  of 
the  ground  from  the  studio  to  the 
street.  He  demanded  that  my  picture 
should  be  put  in  the  ambulance  with 
him,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  it  in 
Badini's  keeping;  but  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  let  Paul  return  for  it  later 
in  the  day.  Then  he  refused  to  go  in 
the  ambulance  at  all  unless  the  driver 
promised  to  proceed  at  a  moderate 
pace  and  not  to  ring  the  gong.  He 
would  not  be  responsible  for  running 
over  the  innocent  citizens  of  New 
York  just  because  an  ambulance  man 
chose  to  drive  at  breakneck  speed,  and 
the  clanging  of  that  infernal  gong 
-was  enough  to  drive  a  sick  man  into 
his  grave.  At  this  point  the  General 
relapsed  into  unconsciousness. 

Paul  took  a  cab,  and  by  great  good 


luck  got  to  the  house  before  Grand- 
papa and  Dr.  McTorture,  so  that  we 
had  a  few  moments  of  preparation; 
and  fortunately  those  few  moments 
were  so  actively  employed  that  we 
had  no  time  to  realize  the  misfortune 
that  had  overtaken  us.  That  I  should 
have  risked  my  gp*andfather's  life  by 
my  impulsiveness  seemed  too  horrible 
I  felt  the  Countess's  reproachful  eyes 
following  me  about  as  I  flitted  from 
place  to  place,  trying  to  anticipate 
the  doctor's  requirements;  but  she 
was  very  kind  and  sympathetic  to  me 
later,  when  more  surgeons  arrived 
and  we  knew  Grandpapa  was  in  their 
hands.  At  last  we  were  told  that 
the  bullet  had  been  found  and  re- 
moved, and  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  a  safe  and  speedy  recovery; 
and  what  blessed  news  it  was! 

I  cannot  begin  to  describe  Paul's 
devotion  to  Grandpapa  during  his  ill- 
ness. He  was  always  at  his  service, 
and  never  in  his  way,  and  he  had  the 
tact  to  treat  the  sick  man  as  a  reasona- 
ble being  and  not  as  an  irresponsible 
maniac. 

My  portrait,  which  had  become  a 
thing  of  evil  association  in  my  mind, 
was  brought  home  the  very  night  of 
the  catastrophe  and  had  been  sent  to 
be  framed.  Before  dismissing  Ba- 
dini's name  from  these  pages  I  must 
record  his  last  effort  at  small  spite. 
He  undoubtedly  believed  that  my 
grandfather  was  about  to  marry  Mrs. 
Brassey.  I  am  sure  that  lady  had 
taken  infinite  pains  to  convey  the  im- 
pression. When,  at  the  end  of  ten 
days,  we  sent  him  the  cheque  that 
he  had  refused  the  day  of  the  shoot- 
ing, he  returned  it,  with  the  request 
that  we  should  pay  him  only  forty-five 
hundred  dollars,  and  asking  that  the 
remaining  five  hundred  dollars  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Brassey  as  a  commission 
he  had  agreed  to  pay  her  for  having 
secured  me  as  a  subject.  They  must 
have  had  some  quarrel,  and  he  took 
this  means  of  revenge,  hoping  the 
venality  of  the  transaction  would  dis- 
gust Grandpapa. 

••Send  the  cheque  back  to  him," 
said  the  General  when  the  matter 
came  to  his   attention,  *•  and    say  I 
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desire  no  knowledge  of  his  private 
affairs.  I  have  tried  to  befriend  poor 
Brassey's  widow,  but  she  is  impos- 
sible. You  will  give  orders,  Sylvia, 
that  in  future  she  is  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted here.  " 

If  Grandmamma  had  been  in  her 
usual  spirits  I  should  have  executed  a 
jubilant  pas  seul  behind  the  General's 
sofa  for  her  benefit,  but  she  seemed 
unresponsive  to  fun  in  those  days. 

For  the  first  week  after  he  was 
wounded  my  grandfather  was  too  ill 
to  assert  himself  in  any  way,  and  we 
exchanged  notes  of  admiring  wonder 
on  his  patience,  but  when  convales- 
cence set  in  we  had  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  Stirling  spirit  was  still 
in  full  vigor.  His  first  act  was  to 
dismiss  his  nurse,  a  rosy-cheeked 
young  Canadian  of  twenty-five,  who 
had  won  golden  opinions  from  every- 
one and  made  no  trouble  in  the 
house. 

'*  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said, 
*  *  go  and  nurse  your  own  sex  or  little 
children.  I  do  not  approve  of  women 
of  your  age  assuming  charge  in  a 
man's  illness." 

Nothing  could  change  his  decision. 
He  required  his  valet  to  be  always 
within  call  and  refused  to  receive  as 
much  as  a  fresh  pocket-handkerchief 
at  the  nurse's  hands. 

His  next  escapade  was  to  be  wheeled 
into  the  library,  and  finding  the  effort 
more  than  he  had  expected,  he  had  the 
sofa  there  arranged  as  a  couch  for  the 
daytime,  and  returned  to  his  bed  only 
at  night.  Dr.  McTorture  threatened 
to  throw  over  the  case  if  the  General 
set  his  authority  at  defiance  in  this 
way,  but  as  the  patient  made  rapid 
strides  toward  recovery  there  seemed 
little  reason  for  opposing  him. 

He  was  awake  and  active  at  the 
break  of  dawn  and  required  his  in- 
valid toilet  to  be  fully  made  by  eight 
o'clock.  The  library  had  also  to  be 
ready  for  his  reception,  and  the  under- 
housemaid,  who  was  caught  there 
with  her  broom  and  duster  after  the 
appointed  hour,  was  promptly  dis- 
missed. I  shared  the  nurse's  fate,  in 
some  respects.  He  considered  me 
too  young  and  inexperienced   to  be 


trusted  to  minister  to  his  comforts, 
but  his  demands  on  the  Countess  were 
unceasing.  I  used  to  hear  his  serv- 
ant knock  at  her  door  at  eight  every 
morning,  with  the  message:  **The 
General's  compliments,  and  will 
Mme.  de  Treville  make  his  coffee,  as 
his  breakfast  is  waiting?"  And 
Grandmamma,  who  now  got  up  at 
seven  o'clock  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
this  summons,  would  obediently  trot 
to  the  library  and  give  him  his  break- 
fast. One  would  suppose  it  was  some 
mysterious  rite  she  only  was  fitted  to 
preside  over. 

At  first  I  tried  to  relieve  her  by 
reading  the  morning  papers  to  him, 
but  I  was  not  a  success. 

**  How  yon  mumble  !"  he  exclaimed, 
fretfully.  "Reading  aloud  is  a  lost 
art  with  your  generation.  Ask  the 
C-ountess  whether  she  will  be  kind 
enough,"  etc. 

She  read  to  him  for  hours,  and  then 
played  a  kind  of  complicated  solitaire 
under  his  directions,  which  required 
two  packs  of  cards  and  a  large 
table  ;  he  issuing  orders  and  she  humbly 
carrying  them  out,  though  as  hers 
was  the  more  active  intelligence,  she 
would  probably  have  become  a  more 
brilliant  player  without  him. 

Finally,  one  day,  when  the  General 
had  returned  from  his  first  drive  and 
was  lying,  somewhat  exhausted,  on  the 
library  sofa,  a  letter  was  brought  to 
the  Countess. 

"Adfele  urges  my  return,"  she  ob- 
served, after  reading  it.  "She 
wishes  to  go  to  the  Engadine  for 
the  Summer,  and  begs  me  to  join 
her  now,  so  that  I  may  be  in  Con- 
stantinople for  a  time  before  she 
leaves." 

No  comment  came  from  the  Gen- 
eral, but  glancing  at  his  face  as  I 
passed  on  my  way  out  of  the  room,  I 
saw  an  expression  of  settled  gloom, 
which  I  felt  was  reflected  in  my  own. 
I  dreaded  the  idea  of  Grandmamma 
leaving  me. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  I  bad  oc- 
casion to  return,  and  found  our  in- 
valid in  an  armchair  drawn  close  to 
the  Countess's,  his  cheeks  and  e3res 
brilliant    through     excitement,     and 
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looking  so  handsome  that  I  nearly 
put  my  admiration  into  words. 

**  Sylvia!"  he  cried,  **  I  am  trying  to 
persuade  your  grandmother  to  marry 
me.  I  cannot  let  her  leave  us;  she 
must  see  that  it  is  impossible.  Have 
you  no  sense  of  justice?"  he  ex- 
claimed, looking  at  her  reproach- 
fully. '*You  have  made  me  as  de- 
pendent on  you  as  a  child,  and  now 
you  propose  deserting  us." 

"I  leave  you  in  excellent  hands," 
she  said,  drawing  me  to  her  and  pat- 
ting my  cheek.  **You  and  Sylvia 
were  sufficient  to  each  other  before  I 
came — you  will  be  when  I  leave." 

'*  A  foolish  argument,"  he  an- 
swered, sadly.  **  Is  it  likely  that 
Sylvia  will  be  long  unmarried,  or 
that  I  should  selfishly  wish  to  keep 
her  from  following  her  own  inclina- 
tions? I  should  try  so  hard  to  make 
your  life  an  easy  one!"  he  added, 
gently. 

**My  dear  General,"  Grandmamma 
answered,  **  we  should  be  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  New  York  and  Paris!" 

He  sat  up  very  straight. 

"Now  we  have  the  truth!"  he  ex- 
claimed. **  It  is  the  fear  of  ridicule 
that  is  stronger  than  your  sense  of 
kindness.  Who  cares  what  the  world 
thinks?  Am  I  objectionable  to  you? 
Am  I  tyrannical  or  hot-tempered,  or 
anything  you  fear?" 

Grandmamma  laughed. 

**  You  are  both  tyrannical  and  hot- 
tempered,  but  I  do  not  fear  you  the 
least  in  the  world.  Indeed,  I  find  you 
a  most  charming  companion,  but  I 
should  consider  a  marriage  at  my  age 
undignified.  " 

**  Dignity  be  damned!"  he  shouted. 
**  I  tell  you.  Countess,  I  will  have  it!" 
and  he  began  pacing  the  room  in  high 
excitement.  But  he  had  overtaxed  his 
strength,  and  in  another  moment 
he  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  a  dead 
faint. 

The  sight  of  his  weakness  touched 
the  Countess  in  a  way  that  no  argu- 
ment could  have  done.  She  hastened 
to  administer  restoratives,  and  when 
Grandpapa  finally  came  to  himself  she 
was  bending  over  him  with  the  ten- 
derest  solicitude. 


I  came  to  his  sofa  and  took  his 
hand. 

**Make  us  both  happy.  Grand- 
mamma," I  entreated. 

**  Would  you  really  like  it,  Sylvia?" 

**Like  it!"  I  repeated,  my  voice 
unsteady  from  emotion.  ♦*  Do  you 
suppose  I  can  bear  losing  thç  only 
mother  I  have  ever  known,  just  when 
I  have  grown  to  love  her?" 

'*I  will  marry  you.  General,"  she 
said,  suddenly,  and  quickly  left  the 
room. 

Grandpapa  and  I  hugged  each 
other  ;  and  I  openly  cried  happy  tears, 
but  he  only  roared  to  Mason  to  fetch 
him  a  clean  handkerchief  and  ble  v/  his 
nose  forcibly. 

We  had  no  more  setbacks  after  that. 
The  General  was  so  well  by  the  end 
of  the  week  that  the  doctor  proposed 
sending  him  to  Florida  by  way  of  per- 
fecting his  cure. 

**  We  will  be  married  some  morning 
next  week  and  start  in  the  afternoon,  " 
the  General  declared — and  Grand- 
mamma, having  given  her  word,  made 
no  silly  scruples  about  delay.  The 
only  question  was  what  to  do  with  me, 
for  I  absolutely  declined  accompany- 
ing my  grandparents  on  a  wedding 
trip.  The  situation  was  odd  enough 
without  that  finishing  touch  of  ab- 
surdity. 

While  the  subject  was  under  discus- 
sion Sally  Dumpty  came  in.  She  said 
she  and  Dumpty  were  going  to  Wash- 
ington in  a  few  days,  and  I  could  not 
do  better  than  to  go  with  them  and 
stay  for  the  month  my  grandparents 
would  be  away.  Sally  meant  to  take 
saddle  horses,  so  I  determined  to  take 
mine,  too,  for  we  were  going  to  meet 
the  Spring,  and  March  in  Washington 
roars  more  gently  than  in  New  York. 

The  days  that  intervened  before  the 
wedding  were  spent  by  the  General  in 
the  gp*eatest  mental  activity.  He 
made  the  Countess  send  for  her  law- 
yer and  settle  every  penny  she  had  on 
Lady  Vincent.  He  sent  for  old  Mr. 
de  Trasque,  who  was  his  lawyer,  and 
remade  his  will.  He  gave  Grand- 
mamma a  handsome  sum  out  and  out 
during  his  life,  and  a  large  share  of 
his  income  in  case  she  survived  him. 
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I  recalled  his  advice  to  me  when  1 
had  gone  to  him  early  in  the  Winter 
with  my  discovery  about  the  reduction 
in  her  income.  "Make  her  love  you 
well  enough  to  share  ybur  purse,"  he 
had  said,  and  he  had  accomplished  the 
task  where  I  had  failed.  Dear  Grand- 
mamma! how  glad  I  was  that  all  her 
secret  frets  and  worries  about  money 
were  at  rest  ! 

Before  the  day  of  the  wedding  was 
finally  fixed  the  General  dropped  a 
line  to  his  good  friend  the  Bishop, 
asking  him  whether  the  following 
Tuesday  at  noon  would  be  a  conven- 
ient time  for  him  to  marry  them,  and 
received  this  mystifjring  reply: 

Dear  General: 

All  engagements  bow  to  Hymen. 
Tuesday  at  noon  is  yours,  but  I  must  beg 
for  something  more  substantial  than 
those  enchanted  herbs  for  breakfast. 

Mrs.  Saintsbody  joins  me  in  warmest 
congratulations  to  you  and  the  Countess. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Theodosius  Saintsbody. 

"Now,  what  the  devil  does  he 
mean?"  grumbled  Grandpapa,  handing 
the  letter  over  to  the  Countess.  **  I 
expected  the  Bishop  to  have  his  joke, 
but  this  is  too  far-fetched  for  my 
wits." 

**  He  means  the  enchanted  herbs 
which  did  renew  old  -^son!"  quoted 
Grandmamma.  "You're  old  -^son. 
General!"  and  she  broke  into  her 
merry  laugh. 

"  It  won't  be  such  a  joke  when  he 
gets  boiled  cabbage  for  breakfast!" 
snorted  the  General. 

Tuesday  broke  clear  and  bright. 
The  de  Trasques  and  the  McTortures, 
Mrs.  Van  Boskirk,  with  Sally  and 
Dumpty  in  attendance,  and  a  few  of 
the  General's  most  intimate  friends 
from  his  clubs  made  up  the  little  com- 
pany to  witness  the  ceremony. 

Grandmamma  wore  a  rather  elabo- 
rate dress  of  gray  satin  and  looked 
under  fifty,  though  in  reality  she  was 
nearly  ten  years  older.  The  General 
looked  the  old  beauty  I  have  always 
thought  him,  though  more  delicate 
than  I  liked  to  admit. 

There  was  no  unnecessary  formal- 
ity.    My   grandparents    talked    with 


their  friends  until  the  drawing-room 
door  was  thrown  open  and  the  Bishop 
entered,  in  his  robes,  and  then  they 
simply  stood  up  and  were  married. 

The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  was 
nearly  marred  by  Wash,  whose  exist- 
ence I  had  forgotten  in  the  excitement 
of  the  morning.  In  the  back  drawing- 
room  there  was  a  semicircular  sofa, 
upholstered  to  luxury  and  piled  with 
down  cushions  of  sea-green  brocade. 
In  the  middle  of  the  ceremony  I  saw  a 
bullet  head  raised  from  the  billowy 
surroundings,  like  Venus  from  the 
wave,  and  tick-tack  came  his  claws 
across  the  parquet,  till  he  stood  actu- 
ally sniffing  the  Episcopal  petticoats. 
Paul  caught  him  by  the  collar  and 
forced  him  to  join  the  circle  of  specta- 
tors. 

We  had  a  nice,  comfortable  wedding 
breakfast,  all  seated  round  the  large 
dining-room  table,  and  the  Bishop  was 
not  restricted  to  boiled  cabbage.  He 
proposed  the  bride's  health,  and  Grand- 
papa responded,  saying  so  many 
pretty  things  about  the  dear  lady  that 
her  cheeks  were  as  pink  as  Jenny 
Wren's  on  a  similar  occasion. 

Soon  afterward  they  started  on 
their  trip,  accompanied  by  servants 
and  much  luggage,  and  traveling  in  a 
private  car,  while  I  was  left  to  receive 
the  adieux  of  the  wedding  guests. 

"  I  shall  stop  for  you  in  ample  time 
for  the  ten  o'clock  train  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  Sally,  as  she  left 
**Are  you  certain  you  will  not  be  lone- 
ly to-night?" 

I  reassured  her  on  that  point,  for  I 
was  glad  to  have  a  little  time  to  my- 
self to  adjust  my  ideas  after  the 
changes  and  excitements  I  had  just 
passed  through.  As  I  crossed  the 
hall  on  my  way  to  the  library  I  thought 
the  l^ouse  had  a  desolate,  after-the- 
ball  look.  The  servants  had  all  scam- 
pered down  stairs  to  discuss  the  occa- 
sion and  the  food.  Wash  was  just 
squeezing  his  replete  person  through 
the  swing  door  of  the  pantry  and 
joined  me,  licking  his  lips.  The  stairs 
were  too  much  for  him,  however,  and 
he  sank  down  on  a  bearskin  near  the 
fire  to  sleep  ofiE  his  excesses,  while  I 
pursued  my  way  alone. 
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Catching  sight  of  my  face  in  a  mir- 
ror as  I  passed,  I  thought  I  looked  a 
very  pathetic  little  person. 

'*  Poor  Sylvia,"  I  said,  smiling  tear- 
lully.  '^Your  nose  is  out  of  joint. 
Even  what  one  most  wishes  brings 
sadness  in  its  fulfilment,"  and  I  went 
on  to  the  library. 

A  figure  started  from  a  deep  arm- 
chair near  the  window  and  came  to- 
ward me,  and  I  gave  a  little  gasp  as  I 
recognized  Paul. 

**  Fve  no  business  to  be  here,"  he 
said,  apologetically,  '*but  I  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  your  coming  back  to 
this  lonely  room  with  no  one  to  say  a 
sjmipathetic  word.  Do  you  think  it 
very  cheeky  in  me?" 

*'Is  it  an  indiscretion?"  I  asked. 
**  If  so,  it  is  a  very  welcome  one.  Do 
not  despise  me,  but  I  am  feeling  for- 
saken and  a  trifle  jealous!" 

'*I  should  hardly  call  it  jealous," 
he  answered,  wheeling  a  chair  for  me 
close  to  the  fire.  **  You  have  always 
been  the  one  essential  to  your  grand- 
father's happiness,  and  now  someone 
else  has  assumed  the  responsibility; 
and  no  matter  how  cordially  you  may 
approve  the  new  conditions,  no  one 
can  resign  the  part  of  leading  lady 
without  a  pang.  " 

He  was  leaning  his  arms  on  the 
back  of  my  chair  and  making  his  con- 
fidences to  the  top  of  my  head. 

**  It  seems  to  me  I  am  of  no  use  to 
anyone,"  I  answered.  *'  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  my  being  at  all.  " 

**Here  is  the  reason,  Sylvia,"  he 
said,  stepping  in  front  of  me.  *  '  It  may 
not  seem  a  very  good  reason  to  you, 
but  it  is  a  very  fond  one,"  and  he 
made  a  gesture  indicating  himself. 

**  Do  you  mean — ?"  I  began. 

**I  mean,"  he  interrupted,  **that  I 
cannot  live  without  you — that  all 
through  the  Winter  I  have  been  afraid 
to  be  left  alone  with  you  for  ten  min- 
utes, for  fear  I  should  tell  you  the 
truth — that  I  love  you — I  love  you," 
he  repeated. 

I  think  I  have  told  more  than 
enough  to  a  curious  public  and  that 
the  rest  of  that  short  flight  to  heaven 
may  remain  a  secret  between  Paul 
and  me,  but  when  we  returned  to 


earth  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
saying  he  had  been  afraid  of  telling 
me  the  truth  all  the  Winter.  He  con- 
fessed that  the  Countess  had  been  in 
his  confidence  almost  from  the  first, 
and  she  had  exacted  a  promise  that  he 
should  not  speak  until  after  I  had  seen 
something  of  other  men — till,  at  any 
rate,  the  end  of  the  season.  '*  And  do 
you  know,"  he  concluded,  **I  almost 
broke  my  promise  that  night  in  the 
cab,  and  again  at  your  ball,  when  I 
made  you  confess  about  Bobby." 

**  As  long  ago  as  that?"  I  said,  with 
wonder.  '*  Dear  boy,  how  much  un- 
happiness  you  might  have  saved  me  ! 
When  did  you  begin  to  care  for  me?" 

**  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  you 
coming  demurely  through  the  rooms, 
and  when  we  made  our  mad  race  up 
stairs  and  down,  and  I  caught  you  at 
the  door  and  kissed  you,  I  registered 
a  vow  thax  the  next  time  it  should  be 
with  your  own  consent  ;  and  so  it  is, 
my  sweetheart — isn't  it?" 

That  evening  I  dined  with  Mr.  de 
Trasque,  who  was  almost  as  excited 
over  our  news  as  Paul  himself.  He 
came  flying  over  to  fetch  me  to  dinner, 
saying  I  would  find  him  an  ideal 
chaperon — and  indeed  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  so,  for  as  soon  as  we  had 
had  coffee  he  disappeared  to  smoke 
his  cigar  in  his  study  and  left  us  to 
ourselves. 

The  door  had  hardly  shut  behind 
him  when  Paul  put  a  little  velvet  box 
into  my  hand,  saying  tenderly,  "  I 
have  waited  so  long  to  give  it  to  you, 
my  little  love." 

And  there,  shimmering  in  my  palm, 
was  the  duplicate  of  Mrs.  Manhattan's 
chain,  with  its  pink  and  white  sap- 
phires. My  heart  gave  a  great  jealous 
squeeze,  which  sent  the  blood  throb- 
bing to  my  brain  and  flushed  my  brow 
and  cheeks  with  a  tell-tale  color. 

**  Don't  ask  me  to  take  it,  Paul,"  I 
pleaded.  *'I  don't  want  to  share 
your  gifts  with  Mrs.  Manhattan.  " 

He  stared  at  me  in  amazement. 

"  I  have  made  no  gifts  to  Mrs.  Man- 
hattan. She  has  such  a  chain,  but  it 
did  not  come  from  me.  " 

**I  saw  you  buying  it,"  I  faltered, 
**and   I    moved  away  for   fear    you 
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would  think  me  prying,  and  then  at 
our  lunch  this  Winter  Mrs.  Manhattan 
had  it  on — at  least,  I  thought  it  was 
the  same — and  she  told  Sally  Dumpty 
her  best  young  man  had  given  it  to 
her." 

"Thereby  proving  that  I  am  not 
her  best  young  man.  On  what  threads 
of  evidence  hang  our  reputations!"  he 
exclaimed,  impatiently,  but  seeing 
that  I  looked  unhappy  he  hastened  to 
explain.  **I  begged  the  Countess  to 
let  me  give  you  this  at  Christmas,  but 
she  refused.  She  was  rather  cruel  to 
me,  though  I  know  she  wished  me 
success  in  her  heart.  " 

"Then  you  never  gave  it  to  Mrs. 
Manhattan,  and  you  never  really  cared 
for  her,  and  I  am  your  one  and  only 
love,  now  and  forever?"  and  I  put  the 
chain  round  my  neck  and  made  the 
artless  return  that  women  and  chil- 
dren seem  to  think  covers  all  obliga- 
tions. 

"Now  and  forever,"  he  repeated, 
almost  solemnly;  "but  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  I  am  ten  years 
older  than  you,  and  I  have  seen  much 
of  what  is  called  life.  Be  content  to 
believe  that  if  I  did  not  consider  my- 
self a  decent,  honorable  man  I  should 
not  ask  you  to  marry  me,  for  I  love 
you  too  well  to  play  with  your  happi- 
ness. But  I  do  not  mean  to  turn  my 
engagement  into  a  confessional,  where 
my  experiences  and  other  people's 
secrets  are  poured  out,  under  the  plea 
of  making  a  clean  breast  of  it.  You 
must  take  me  on  trust,  little  Sylvia." 

"  And  how  about  me?"  I  said,  sauc- 
ily. "  Are  you  willing  to  take  me  on 
trust,  too?" 

He  did  not  respond  to  my  change 
of  mood,  but  looking  at  me  with  a 
world  of  sweetness  in  his  eyes,  he 
answered  : 

"Thank  God!  I  absolutely  know 
the  whiteness  of  your  beautiful  soul, 
my  child." 

How  much  larger  Paul's  nature  is 
than  mine!  When  I  feel  deeply  I 
hide  my  emotion  by  a  jest,  or  I  change 
the  subject,  fearing  a  tragic  note; 
but  Paul  is  not  ashamed  to  show  his 
feelings  to  those  he  loves.  He  gives 
you  his  heart's  message  with  the  cer- 


tainty that  you  will  understand.  I 
like  the  manliness  of  a  direct  sim- 
plicity. 

My  maid  came  for  me  in  the 
brougham  at  half-past  nine,  for  I 
wished  to  write  to  my  grandparents 
before  I  went  to  bed,  and  Paul  also 
had  to  make  his  explanations  by  let- 
ter. 

We  decided  not  to  announce  our 
engagement  till  after  their  return, 
but  we  agreed  that  as  soon  as  we 
heard  from  them  we  would  confide 
in  Sally  and  Dumpty,  so  that  Paul 
could  join  me  in  Washington.  It 
would  have  been  too  dreadful  to  waste 
the  early  Spring  sunshine,  when  we 
might  be  consecrating  it  to  such 
romantic  purposes.  My  rides  and 
drives  and  walks  in  the  public  gardens 
and  mornings  at  Mt  Vernon  would 
have  been  tame  indeed  without  Paul. 

How  unpleasant  it  must  be  to  have 
to  fight  your  natural  guardians  for 
permission  to  marry!  With  me,  I 
knew  that  Paul  was  the  man,  of  all 
others,  my  grandparents  would  most 
approve.  If  we  were  in  France  it 
would  have  been  a  match  arranged 
by  our  families  long  ago,  so  that  in 
waiting  to  hear  from  my  dear  old 
people  there  was  no  uncertainty  as  to 
the  reception  of  our  wishes.  And 
when  their  letters  came,  how  we  were 
blessed  and  gushed  over  and  petted, 
and  a  ready  consent  given  to  our 
marriage  in  April. 

I  shall  pass  over  our  Washington 
visit,  because  nothing  is  so  dull  as  the 
uninterrupted  love-making  of  a  pair 
of  prosperous  lovers;  but  in  justice 
to  Sally  I  must  testify  to  Dumpty's 
many  charming  qualities,  whidh  I 
never  suspected  till  we  were  thrown 
together  on  terms  of  close  intimacy. 
He  was  fond  of  his  wife,  considerate 
to  her  friends  and  respectful  to 
American  manners  and  customs.  He 
was  as  gay  as  a  child  and  loved  to 
teach  Sally  to  enjoy  her  own  money. 
Life  was  one  continuous  merrj'^-go- 
round  to  him,  and  his  sunny  temper 
was  never  ruffled.  He  had  a  weakness 
for  champagne,  but  not  for  whisky, 
so  that  his  falls  from  grace  were  swift 
and  ebullient,  and  not  of  that  slow, 
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simmering  order  that  gradually  re- 
duces the  brain  to  pulp.  I  did  not 
envy  Sally,  but  I  ceased  to  pity  her, 
as  I  had  done  early  in  the  Winter, 
and  I  even  felt  encouraged  to  hope 
that  increasing  years  and  responsibili- 
ties might  transform  Dumpty  into  a 
respectable  family  man. 


VII 

The  day  before  my  wedding  Bobby 
arrived  from  Harvard.  He  had  sent 
me  a  few  lines  on  my  engagement, 
but  they  were  so  formal  that  they  left 
me  in  the  dark  as  to  his  true  attitude 
toward  me  as  a  sister-in-law.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  some  trepidation  that 
I  went  to  receive  him  in  the  library. 
His  greeting  was: 

"Hello,  Syl!" 

"Hello!"  I  answered,  gauging  my 
conduct  carefully  by  his. 

"You  may  kiss  me,"  he  said,  pre- 
senting a  downy  cheek. 

I  availed  myself  of  the  privilege. 

"I  say,  Syl,"he  continued,  "it's  a 
mercy  you  did  not  take  me  last  Winter, 
when  I  went  spoons  on  you.  You 
would  not  have  suited  me  one  little 
bit.  I  like  a  woman  to  be  feminine. 
Of  course,  I  am  awfully  fond  of  you, 
my  dear,  but  as  a  matter  of  taste  I 
have  outgrown  the  muscular  girl." 

"You  like  women  to  take  life  seri- 
ously?" I  asked,  beginning  to  guess 
how  the  wind  was  setting. 

*  •  That's  it ,  "  said  Bobby.  *  *  Women 
who  take  an  interest  in  keeping  a  fel- 
low straight." 

"The  sort  of  girl  who  makes  you 
promise  not  to  smoke  more  than  one 
cigar  a  day,  and  takes  you  to  church 
on  Sundays?"  I  suggested,  with  deep 
respect  in  my  tone. 


*  *  Exactly,  "  agreed  Bobby.  "  Tel  1 
me,  how  did  you  guess?  Have  you 
heard  anjrthing?  About  coming  on 
in  the  train  yesterday,  for  instance?" 
looking  very  conscious. 

"No  matter  how  I  know,"  I  an- 
swered, "but  I  make  a  guess  the 
lady  is  in  town  with  her  mamma,  and 
that  if  I  send  them  invitations  to  the 
wedding  it  will  only  be  what  you  have 
already  aç^eed  to  do.  I  also  guess 
that  she  is  pale  and  dark-eyed,  and 
her  name — "  I  paused,  wondering 
what  the  mischief  I  should  invent  for 
a  name,  but  Bobby  saved  the  situa- 
tion by  bursting  in  with  : 

"  I  see  you  know  all  about  her.  It 
is  awfully  kind  of  you  to  ask  the  May- 
flowers to  the  wedding,  and  I  do 
think  they  would  like  to  go.  If  you 
will  just  give  me  the  invitations  and 
a  pile  of  cards  I  will  shove  them  all 
in  at  the  Waldorf  when  I  go  there 
this  afternoon,"  and  he  presently  de- 
parted to  do  the  honors  of  his  native 
town  to  the  young  lady  of  true  femi- 
nine instincts. 

Long  may  he  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  this  commendable  person,  but  I 
fear  another  six  weeks  will  find  him 
under  a  new  and  quite  dissimilar  en- 
chantment. I  see  in  Bobby  the  ele- 
ments of  a  male  flirt,  for  he  is  so 
earnest  and  so  fickle. 

Who  wants  to  read  about  a  New 
York  wedding?  I  hope  no  one,  for 
mine  was  so  heralded  in  the  papers 
that  I  became  shy  about  venturing 
outside  of  the  house.  I  regretted 
being  married  in  church,  I  regretted 
having  a  large  breakfast  afterward; 
indeed,  I  regn*etted  everything  that 
marked  it  as  a  function,  until  the  door 
shut  on  Paul  and  me  in  the  brougham 
and  we  started  on  that  honeymoon 
which  is  only  to  end  with  our  lives. 


NO    NEED    TO    WORRY 


HE — Am  I  the  only  man  you're  engaged  to? 
She — Oh,  no  ;  but  you  mustn't  let  that  discourage  you. 
enty,  and  worth  half  a  million. 


He  is  over  sev- 
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BIBLIOLATRY 

DEAR,  love  me  not  alone  because  my  head 
With  the  bright  gold  of  youth  is  garlanded, 
Nor  yet  because  my  mouth  is  warmly  red 

And  love  presages  ; 
My  beauty's  but  the  title  of  the  book — 
Sweetheart,  I  beg  that  you  will  deeper  look 
Betwixt  the  pages. 

For  I  would  have  you  love  the  whole  of  me — 
The  title  and  the  book's  entirety, 
The  pages  of  the  deathless  poetry 

My  soul  sings  clearly. 
When  ruthless  Time  has  marred  the  cover's  gold 
Still  will  you  love  me — ^aye,  because  I'm  old 

Love  me  more  dearly. 

Elisabeth  R.  Finley. 


M 


THE    PLACE   FOR   THEM 

RS.  NEWLYWED — Don't  you  think  my  biscuits  are  gems,  my  dear? 
Mr.  Newlywed — I  do.     You  ought  to  put  them  in  soak. 


f>^ 


IMPORTANT   TO    KNOW 

pERCY — What's  the  best  way  to  make  love  to  a  girl? 
'^     Sharp — That  depends.     Do  you  wish  to  marry  her? 


FEMININE    FORTITUDE 

FLORA — I   feel  sorry  for  poor  Belle.     Does  she  think  her  husband  is 
better  off? 
Bessie — I  don't  know.     She  told  me  she  was  looking  on  the  bright  side. 
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AN   AMERICAN    DUCHESS 

By  Edgar  Fawcett 

WITH  hair  like  silken  bronze  and  tea-rose  face, 
Beside  her  spouse,  the  Duke,  all  willowy  grace, 

Behold  her  bloom,  by  many  a  gazer  scanned, 
Perched  on  the  box-seat  of  his  four-in-hand. 

Two  years  a  Duchess;  yet  you  might  declare 
Her  birth  was  regal,  from  that  pose  and  air. 

Men's  hats  are  lifted;  ladies'  heads  are  bowed; 
An  affluent  homage  gp*eets  her  from  the  crowd 

Whose  crest-engraven  coaches,  glittering,  pass 
Between  the  Park's  gTsmd  elms  and  fragrant  grass. 

But  always,  following  like  the  May  wind's  flow. 
Murmurs  the  voice  of  gossip,  swift  or  slow  : 

*•  A  beauty,  of  course.     You've  heard  the  doleful  tale; 
Her  marriage  was  the  most  revolting  sale. 

"  From  somewhere  off  in  Yankeeland  she  came; 
Nevada,  Kansas— one  forgets  the  name. 

'  *  Her  father,  out  of  penury's  low  lairs, 
Had  risen  among  the  multi-millionaires. 

**  This  Duke  of  Hull,  besmirched,  if  not  disclassed, 
With  ravaged  income  and  notorious  past, 

*'  Roaming  the  States,  in  cold  ennui,  had  seen 
Her  girlhood  as  it  flowered  at  sweet  eighteen. 

**  Daughter  of  slum-bom  upstarts,  if  you  will, 
Culture  had  trained  her  with  triumphant  skill. 

"  Fresh  from  a  Voxis  pension  did  she  gleam 
On  the  Duke's  jaded  eyes  like  some  rare  dream. 

**  Then  spoke  the  ambitious  parents,  deaf  to  shame: 
*  Three  million  dollars  for  your  ducal  name.  ' 


**  Hull  mused  an  hour  or  two,  then  tossed  them  *  yes.* 
They  dragged  her  to  the  altar,  passionless. 
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**  And  now?    She  loathes  her  lord,  the  cliques  maintain; 
Their  boy,  the  little  Earl  of  Dtinsinane, 

**  Died  four  months  old.     They've  had  no  children  since. 
I  learn  she's  beamed  on  by  some  royal  prince. 

**  But  frost  is  tropic,  if  report  speaks  plain, 
Compared  with  her  indifference  and  disdain. 

**  Well,  so  it  bides.     YouVe  heard  what  gossip  tells 
Touching  the  morals  of  these  English  swells. 

**  *  Wait,'  laugh  the  cynics;  *  all  her  ice  and  snow 
Will  melt  consentient  in  the  over-glow 

**  *  Of  sumptuous  Mayfair  and  those  revels  high 
At  castle  and  park  and  manor,  by-and-by.' 

*'  Look!  that  consummate  horseman,  Sir  Guy  Vane, 
Close  at  her  carriage  wheel  draws  courteous  rein. 

**  She  nods  and  smiles;  there's  not  a  man  in  town 
Wickeder  than  Sir  Guy.     Observe  that  frown 

**  Just  flickering  in  the  Duke's  gaze,  and  no  more; 
He  knows  this  London  smart  set  to  its  core. 

**  He  knows  that  here  is  not  the  sole  Lord  Guy 
His  glacial  Duchess  may  be  melted  by. 

*'  *  Dollars  for  dignities,'  the  bargain  read; 

'Twas  clinched.     What  wonder  now  that  he  should  dread 

'*  Some  shattering  blow  from  circumstance? — espy 
The  insidious  feet  of  Nemesis  draw  nigh?    .     .     . 

**  Come,  it  grows  damper  as  the  sun  droops  low — 
These  treacherous  Maytide  evenings  chill  one  so. 

**  Let  us  go  out  by  Hyde  Park  Corner  here. 
The  rhododendrons  are  superb  this  year.  " 
London,  1901. 

SUCH    A    QUEER    FELLOW 

^*  (2 RANKER  pays  as  he  goes." 
^^     **  Has  plenty  of  money,  eh?" 


plenty  of  money,  eh?' 
'*No;  merely  eccentric' 
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By  Edgar  Saltus 


LOVE  we  once  defined  as  a  fever 
that  ends  with  a  yawn.  We 
are  frequently  in  error,  and  we 
were  then.  Lucre  we  coincidently 
defined  as  an  incentive  to  matrimony. 
There,  too,  we  were  in  error.  But 
little  mistakes  of  this  nature  have 
never  disturbed  our  conscience.  To 
err  is  highly  literary.  Besides,  a  man 
who  is  always  right  is  a  bore.  If  he 
does  not  send  you  to  sleep  he  makes 
you  feel  ignorant,  and  either  proceed- 
ing is  very  vulgar. 

Our  own  ignorance  is  due  to  much 
learning.  When  we  went  to  school 
we  were  taught  everjrthing  it  is  easiest 
to  forget.  That  is  a  long  time  ago. 
Scholars  now  have  a  wider  fare.  In- 
stead of  the  mummeries  of  the  classics, 
there  are  modem  tongues,  and  foot- 
ball instead  of  history.  That  is  all 
very  well.  But  the  menu  is  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement.  Erudition  is  not 
endearing.  It  is  not  even  smart.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  stupid  to  be  wise 
all  alone.  A  knowledge  of  languages, 
however  superficial,  does  not  teach 
you  whom  to  visit  and  whom  to  avoid. 
A  boy  may  develop  into  a  polyglot 
and  die  a  pauper.  The  majority  of 
boys  want  to  die  rich.  A  girl  may 
get  to  feel  as  much  at  home  with 
Alfred  the  Great  as  if  he  were  her 
first  cousin,  and  remain  a  spinster. 
The  majority  of  girls  prefer  matri- 
mony. An  acquaintance  with  Mithri- 
dates,  and  even  with  McKinley,  does 
not  help  young  people.  They  should 
be  taught,  not  Who's  Who,  but  What's 
What.  And  what  is  there  but  love  and 
lucre? 

Those  two  little  things  are  the 
motor  forces  of  Society.  Beside  them, 
barring  the  fashions  and  the  charm  of 


médisance — we  say  médisance  because 
it  sounds  so  much  more  cosmopolitan 
than  tittle-tattle — nothing  else  counts. 
Between  them  the  first  is  outbalanced 
by  the  second.  A  German  privât 
docent  devoted  his  life  to  a  study  of 
the  Greek  dative.  On  his  deathbed  he 
regretted  having  chosen  a  field  so 
wide.  This  is  the  age  of  specialization. 
The  specialty  of  all  specializations  is 
coin.  How  to  get  it  is  what  the 
schools  should  teach.  When  they  do, 
their  halls  will  stifle  with  striving 
scholars. 

And  naturally.  Attic  salt  and  its 
accompaniments  are  out  of  date. 
They  bring  no  dignities;  they  open  no 
doors.  They  are  further  handicapped 
by  the  contempt  that  Society  has  ac- 
quired for  them.  That  contempt, 
while  hardly  of  the  kind  which  fa- 
miliarity breeds,  has  been  extended  to 
everjrthing  not  distinctly  monied. 
Money  does  not  mean  brains.  *  *  There 
are,"  said  Swift  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
*' three  kinds  of  pride.  There  is  the 
pride  of  birth,  the  pride  of  wealth  and 
the  pride  of  intellect.  I  shall  not 
bother  with  the  last,"  he  added,  **  for 
there  is  none  of  it  in  this  congrega- 
tion." No,  and  there  is  none  of  it 
in  Society,  either.  At  entertainments 
to  which  the  press  gives  prominence 
there  never  appears  on  the  list  of 
guests  a  single  individual  distin- 
guished by  pride  of  this  nature. 
There  is  not  a  patriot,  there  is  not  a 
philosopher,  there  is  not  a  poet. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  precious  few  of 
them.  Yet  they  exist.  But  never  on 
the  lists  of  ball-givers. 

That  is  quite  as  it  should  be.  There 
is  nothing  more  subversive  than  a 
young    poet,    except    an    old    one. 
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Philosophers  have  attentions  for 
everybody  and  attractions  for  none. 
We  admire  patriots  and  avoid  them 
with  care.  Their  omission,  therefore, 
is  quite  justified.  Yet  it  is  not  due  to 
these  reasons,  but  to  the  fact  that 
Society  is  recruited  not  from  those 
who  think,  but  from  those  who  don't. 
Conveniently,  it  may  be  likened  to  a 
club  where  membership  is  obtainable, 
not  by  reason  of  merit,  but  money. 
As  a  consequence,  though  Society  used 
to  sin  and  sparkle,  now  it  sins  and 
yawns.     There  is  modem  progress. 

In  spite  of  which— or,  perhaps, 
precisely  on  that  account — there  are 
men,  otherwise  sensible,  whom  its 
lack  of  recognition  renders  hydro- 
phobiac.  We  have  beheld  speci- 
mens of  them  foam  at  the  mouth. 
We  have  understood  that  it  kept 
their  wives  awake.  We  have  been 
told  that  it  gave  their  daughters 
nightmares.  Quite  unavailingly, 
too.  Insomnia  does  not  appeal  to 
Society.  Sense,  either.  Philosophy 
and  verse  attract  it  as  little  as  do 
hydrophobia  and  nightmares.  The 
German  whom  we  have  cited  might 
have  been  able  to  take  his  little  dative 
in  his  lap,  and  the  feat  would  not  gain 
him  a  nod  in  passing.  Nothing  would, 
except  money. 

There  is  the  Open  Sesame.  Beauty, 
breeding,  brains  and  bravery  may  be 
talked  away,  yet  never  bank  accounts. 
However  obtained,  they  are  holy.  A 
man  may  be  ignorant  as  a  carp,  he 
may  be  stupid  as  the  Koran,  and 
if  he  be  quite  rich  he  is  quite  wel- 
come. If  he  is  not  rich,  then, 
though  he  were  a  Shakespeare,  a 
Rubens  and  a  Mozart  rolled  into  one, 
he  will  remain  but  a  bounder. 

To  be  modish  you  must  have  money. 
Even  in  genteel  poverty  there  is  no 
gentility  now.  The  worship  of  what 
clergymen  call  the  fatted  calf — or  is  it 
the  golden  one? — never  was  more  ar- 
dent. That  calf  sits  in  the  woof  of  every 
dream.  He  stands  at  the  goal  of  every 
ambition.  He  has  Nebuchadnezzared 
the  country.  His  fleece  is  as  adored 
in  Society  as  his  fleecing  is  loved  in 
the  Street.  Yet  has  a  calf  a  fleece? 
No     matter.     The     tortuousness     of 


trusts,  the  manipulation  of  pools,  the 
intuition  we  all  have  that  if  we  fail  to 
look  out  we  won't  fail  to  be  let  in,  the 
conviction  that,  give  them  a  chance 
and  those  you  do  will  do  you  up,  the 
sweet  suspicion  of  surreptiousness 
ever)rwhere — ^these  things,  others,  too, 
lead  statisticians  like  ourselves  to  but 
one  conclusion — ^the  majority  of  those 
who  are  not  out  for  all  they  can  get 
are  dead,  insane  or  decrepit. 

It  is  for  this  reason  we  suggest  that 
schools  should  throw  over  football  and 
languages  and  in  their  stead  establish 
chairs  on  Lucre.  If  to  these  they 
would  add  others  on  Love,  the  cur- 
riculum would  be  simply  perfect 
These  two  little  things  are,  as  we 
have  noted,  the  motor  forces  of  So- 
ciety. Instruction  regarding  them  is 
highly  diverting,  too.  To  be  rich 
seems  quite  complex.  Any  million- 
aire will  tell  you  it  is  quite  easy.  To 
love  and  to  be  loved  seem  very  sim- 
ple. Any  lover  will  tell  you  it  is  just 
the  reverse. 

And  so  it  is.  It  is  the  devil's  own 
job.  Those  who  have  practiced  it 
best  have  suffered  most.  Look  at 
the  history  of  the  Grandes  A  mou- 
reuses.  As  pages  turn  and  faces 
emerge,  always  if  they  do  not  drip 
with  tears  they  reek  with  blood,  al- 
ways you  catch  the  echo  of  the  refrain, 
/e  suis  r Amour ^  prends  garde  à  toi, 

Sappho  heard  it.  In  another  tongue, 
of  course,  yet  in  her  pretty  little  ears 
such  was  the  sob  of  it  that  to  drown  it 
she  drowned  herself.  The  breaths  of 
song  that  blew  through  Mitylene  could 
not  console  her.  The  possibility  of 
future  Leanders  could  not  console 
Hero,  either.  She  drowned  herself, 
also.  She,  too,  heard  that  refrain. 
Through  the  rushes  of  the  Nile  it 
floated  to  Cleopatra.  As  it  sounded 
there  so  did  it  sound  at  Joyeuse  Garde, 
at  Tintagel  and  at  Astolat  Guine- 
vere heard  it.  It  hushed  her  to 
death  as  it  hushed  Yseult,  as  it 
hushed  Elaine.  Then  upward  with 
the  stream  it  passed  through  all 
the  stunning  tragedies  of  Italy  and  all 
the  splendid  treacheries  of  France. 
It  is  a  very  affecting  refrain,  but  it 
does  not  make  you  much  in  love  with 
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love.  Nothing  does,  for  that  matter, 
except  the  absence  of  it.  When 
lovers  get  over  loving  each  other,  how 
lovely  love  can  be!  It  is  the  be- 
twixts  and  the  betweens  that  make 
you  wish  that  you  had  never  been 
bom.  A  man  may  have  a  dozen 
affairs.  He  may  have  a  hundred. 
If  luck  be  with  him,  and  the  in- 
centive, too,  he  may  have  a  thou- 
sand. But  in  all  the  world  there  is 
but  one  woman  for  whom  that  man 
can  really  care.  And  here  is  the 
pathos  of  it.  Let  that  woman's  love 
for  him  exceed  his  own  for  her,  and 
the  surfeit  of  sweets  is  too  much  for 
him.  He  can't  stand  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  she  have  no  affec- 
tion for  him,  there  he  is,  a  miserable 
being  for  the  rest  of  his  wretched  life. 

It  is  for  the  better  avoidance  of  just 
such  a  contretemps  as  this  that  men, 
and  women,  too,  have  accepted  love 
without  returning  any.  Faust  does 
not  waltz  with  the  prima  donna  asso- 
luta  or  dissoluta  to  the  claptrap  of 
Gounod  alone.  Don  Juan  is  not  a 
creation  of  Byron  or  even  of  Molière. 
Richardson  did  not  invent  Lovelace^ 
any  more  than  Lothario  is  an  inven- 
tion of  Rowe.  Men  like  these  are  of 
all  epochs.     Casanova  is  one  of  them. 

Casanova  promenaded  through  pal- 
ace and  cottage,  convent  and  inn, 
cathedral  and  garret,  inveigling  in 
the  course  of  that  promenade  three 
thousand  women — princesses  and  sou- 
brettes, abbesses  and  ballet  girls, 
matrons  and  maids.  That  prome- 
nade, which  was  a  continuous  sin,  he 
has  recited  at  length  in  his  memoirs. 
During  the  recital  you  see  a  hideous 
old  man  fumbling  in  a  box  in  which 
are  faded  ribbons,  rumpled  notes, 
souvenirs  and  gages  d'amour.  And 
as  he  fumbles  them  you  hear  him 
mumble:  **  Can  this  be  the  handker- 
chief of  Sestina?  What  has  tarnished 
the  duchess's  necklace?  Where  is  the 
glove  that  belonged  to  El  vire?  And 
this  picture  of  the  child  who  gave  me 
her  youth — what  can  have  blackened 
it  so?"  One  may  fancy  Faust^  slip- 
pered and  slovenly,  as  revoltingly  en- 
g^aged.  Richelieu  was  another  of  the 
same  type,  but  redder-heeled,  more 


régence   and,  if    possible,   more  de- 
praved. 

Another  was  Byron — the  author  of 
a  hundred  masterpieces  and  a  thou- 
sand crimes.  Of  a  thousand  and  one, 
perhaps.  Those  he  did  not  commit 
the  imagination  of  certain  ladies  sup- 
plied. Just  what  they  were  we  lack 
the  space  to  tell,  the  art,  too,  inde- 
pendent of  the  imagination.  To  per- 
sons more  censorious  than  ourselves 
morality  appears  to  consist  in  having 
improper  thoughts  of  other  people. 
Ladies  of  this  genteel  mentality  have 
refused  Byron  their  countenance.  As 
he  always  spoke  highly  of  them,  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  compliment  was 
not  returned.  But  perhaps  both  were 
in  error.  Such  things  have  hap- 
pened,. The  point,  however,  is  else- 
where, or  rather,  it  is  here.  For  the 
crimes  he  committed,  and  even  for 
the  crimes  he  did  not  commit,  but 
which,  it  may  be,  he  contemplated, 
Byron  would  deserve  marks  identical 
in  blackness  with  those  we  have 
credited  to  Casanova  and  Richelieu, 
were  it  not  that  through  them  all  he 
passed  with  the  saving  grace  of 
genius.  Genius  is  so  rare  that  much 
should  be  forgiven  it.  Unfortunately, 
however,  genius  does  not  forgive  it- 
self. In  the  sodden  nights  at  Venice 
and  the  ashen  days  that  ensued,  when 
the  poet  added  to  his  lyre  black  hairs 
and  blonde,  distilling  from  his  cups 
enchanting  accords,  staggering,  as 
did  de  Musset,  with  a  hiccough  into 
immortality — ^in  those  days  and  nights 
when  he  tried  first  to  deaden  and  then 
to  drown  the  vultures  that  battened 
on  his  unequaled  mind,  you  have  but 
another  of  the  terrible  tales  with 
which  the  Book  of  Love  is  strewn. 
Yet  how  shall  it  matter?  As  some- 
one, a  medium,  possibly,  understood 
him,  after  Missolonghi,  to  say  to  his 
wife: 

I  have  outsoared  the  shadow  of    your 
night, 
Envy    and    calumny    and    hate    and 
blame  ; 
And  that  unrest  which  I  have  called  de- 
light 
Shall  touch  me  not,  nor  torture  me 
again. 
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Rather  scathing  lines,  to  come  from 
a  dead  man!  But  then,  do  not  the 
possibilities  of  verse  transcend  the 
tomb? 

Still  another  on  this  list  is  Lola 
Montez.  Whether  or  not  she  was 
related  to  Byron  is  uncertain.  There 
are  matters  that  history  prefers  to  ig- 
nore rather  than  to  elucidate.  Con- 
cerning her  father  it  is  dumb.  What 
is  said  of  Lola  was  told  so  long  ago 
that,  although  there  are  fossils  as  yet 
unextinct  who  saw  her  appear 
as  Mazeppa  in  the  Broadway  The- 
atre, already  she  has  retreated  into 
the  magnificence  of  myth.  To  the 
great  majority  Lola  Montez  is  a 
contemporary  of  Semiramis.  To 
the  great  unwashed  she  is  un- 
known. There  is  an  epoch,,  how- 
ever— one  relatively  quite  recent — 
in  which,  after  pirouetting  through 
an  insurrection  in  Warsaw,  she 
danced  into  Bavaria  and  kicked 
over    a    throne. 

A  ballerine  so  energetic  does  not 
deserve  to  be  instantly  forgot.  Be- 
sides, she  was  a  very  pretty  woman. 
In  the  picture  gallery  at  Munich  she 
looks  a  little  as  Psyche  must  have 
looked  when  she  lost  her  god.  There 
the  resemblance  begins  and  ends. 
There  was  nothing  melancholy  in  her 
disposition,  nothing  tender,  nothing 
true.  She  was  last  of  the  Grandes 
Amoureuses  who  lived  when  the  world 
was  larger,  when  there  were  no  rail- 
ways, no  telegraph  poles  and  no  cant. 
Bom  in  Limerick,  educated  in  Cal- 
cutta, she  took  Europe  for  her  prov- 
ince and  died  in  New  York.  Her 
parentage  was  as  variegated  as  her 
career.  Sir  Edward  Gilbert,  the  hus- 
band of  her  mother,  was  an  Irish- 
man, and  his  wife,  Dolores  de  Mont- 
alvo,  descended  from  a  Hispano- 
Moorish  family,  which,  because  of 
the  Arab  admixture,  lacked  what  is 
known  on  the  Peninsula  as  the  sangue 
azul,  the  blue  blood  of  which  the  hi- 
dalgo alone  may  boast.  Even  so,  that 
which  Lola  acquired  was  so  heady  that 
at  fourteen  she  eloped.  Developing 
subsequently  into  Countess  of  Lans- 
feld,  she  disturbed  kings,  disturbed 
kingdoms,  disturbed  even  California, 


and  died  on  Long  Island,  very  mis- 
erably, leaving  nothing  save  a  few 
echoes,  of  which  the  subsidence  is  now 
complete. 

But  not  the  moral  of  those  echoes. 
There  is  in  them  the  same  bitterness 
which  you  may  catch  in  the  echoes 
that  descend  from  Casanova,  from 
Richelieu,  from  Byron  ;  that  bitterness 
which  Sappho  called  the  bitterness 
of  things  too  sweet.  We  know  of 
no  digestion  with  which  it  has 
agreed.  Whether,  as  was  the  case 
with  Sappho,  you  seek  love  and  fail  to 
find  it;  or  whether,  as  was  the  case 
with  Casanova,  you  take  it  and  give 
nothing  in  return;  or  whether,  as  was 
the  case  with  Byron,  you  give  and 
receive  as  well,  the  bitterness  is  the 
same.  The  dose  may  vary  according 
to  temperament,  but  the  gall  is  un- 
changed, the  taste  is  there,  the  refrain, 
too — Je  suis  I* Amour ^  prends  garde  à 
toi. 

Just  why  this  should  be  we  do  not 
know,  otherwise  we  would  tell.  We 
scorn  to  have  a  secret  from  our  read- 
ers. We  know  merely  that,  for  some 
reason  beyond  our  ken,  in  the  House 
of  Life  Venus  is  afflicted.  We  know 
that,  apart  from  fiction  and  the  fabu- 
lous, there  is  not  a  single  story  of 
happily  begun  and  happily  ending 
love  which  a  self-respecting  upper- 
housemaid  would  credit.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  chair  that  shall  teach 
how  to  construe  A  mo^  amas,  is,  we 
think,  in  order.  Yet  while  we  are 
advocating  it  we  can't  let  go  the  other 
on  Lucre. 

These  things,  as  we  have  already 
twice  noted,  constitute  the  main- 
springs of  Society.  Those  to  whom 
they  appeal  are  the  Lovers  of  the 
World,  of  the  Flesh,  it  may  be,  and 
perhaps,  too,  of  the  Devil.  For  con- 
jointly they  represent  happiness;  and 
do  we  not  know  that  happiness  is  a 
myth  invented  by  Satan  for  our  de- 
spair? Yet  though  we  know  that,  we 
know,  too,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  it  we 
shall  never  tire.  And  naturally.  We 
are  bom  with  a  thirst  for  it.  In  vain 
it  escapes  us.  We  will  not  listen  to 
its  refusals.  We  count  on  its  return. 
To  our  last  breath  we  demand  that  it 
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shall.    We  are  obstinate  with  it.    Ob-  hasten  to  add  that  we  did  not  invent 

stinate    with    a    will-o'-the-wisp!     O  it.    It  is  the  appanage,  the  birthmark, 

bêtise  humaine!  the  distinguishing    trait  of  all  true 

Such  is  human  nature — or,  rather,  Lovers  of  the  World, 

such  is  human    stupidity.     That  we  (And  of  the  Flesh.) 

may  not  be  charged  with  cynicism  we  (And  of  the  Devil.) 


AND    YET- 

I  QUESTION  if  I  wholly  love  you,  dear, 
If  in  my  life  you  play  the  greater  part, 
And  yet — I  should  be  very  loath  to  hear 
That  any  other  woman  held  your  heart. 

I  chatter  gaily  with  the  careless  throng, 
I  laugh  and  jest  with  others  half  the  day, 

And  yet — ^the  hours  are  somehow  overlong 
Until  you  chance  to  pass  along  the  way. 

I  like  to  try  the  cross-moves  in  life's  game, 
To  warm  my  hands  at  all  the  little  fires, 

And  yet — when  you  cold  disapproval  claim. 
Beneath  your  scorn  my  pleasure  quickly  tires. 

I  fret  sometimes  at  foolish,  trifling  things. 
At  wisdom  wrapt  in  guise  of  penalty. 

And  yet — the  blackest  of  my  woes  take  wings 
When  I  am  sure  of  your  warm  sympathy. 

I  have  no  fear  of  death  as  endless  sleep, 
Close  hid  between  the  darkness  and  the  dew, 

And  yet — if  there  were  consciousness  to  keep, 
I  know  I  could  not  bear  it  without  you. 


Charlotte  Becker. 


BETTER    THAN    SOME    SERMONS 

T^HE  PASTOR — Did  you  get  any  good  out  of  my  sermon  to-day? 
^      Pair  Member — No,  sir;  but  it  might  have  been  worse.     I  didn't  get  any- 
thing bad  from  it, 
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AN    OBSTINATE    IF 

MY  wife  and  I  quite  well  agree 
In  all  artistic  matters; 
Our  tastes  are  quite  in  harmony 

On  plaques  and  plates  and  platters; 
And  so  we  need  no  one's  advice 

To  make  home  bright  and  sunny; 
'Twould  be  a  perfect  paradise — 
If  Molly  had  the  money! 

A  **  den  "  she'd  have  for  me  alone, 

A  study  like  her  pastor's, 
With  Persian  rugs  to  give  it  tone, 

And  just  a  few  **old  masters." 
With  tireless  zeal  she'd  hunt  around, 

As  bees  do  after  honey, 
The  shops  where  bric-à-brac  is  found — 

If  Molly  had  the  money! 

What  Sèvres,  Wedgwood,  Dresden,  Delf, 

Might  grace  our  china  closet, 
Were  shopmen  guided  not  by  pelf 

To  ask  advance  deposit! 
Erasmus  might  our  bookshelves  grace, 

And  Cruikshank's  pictures  funny — 
In  short,  we'd  have  a  home-like  place — 

If  Molly  had  the  money! 

Rov  Farrell  Greene. 


M 


A   SEVERE    ATTACK 

AUDE — Chappie  is  in  love. 

Belle — Much  in  love? 
"  Must  be.     They  say  he  is  conscious  of  it." 


<9t 


GOOD    REASON    TO   THINK 

C  HE — He  says  he  thought  twice  before  he  married  her. 
^     He — Very  likely.     He  was  engaged  to  another  girl  at  the  time. 
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By  Julien  Gordon 


(Mrs.    Van   Rensselaer    Crusrer) 


POOR  Bob  Taintor  was  already 
on  his  last  legs.  Growing  dai- 
ly more  pallid  and  wasted,  he 
was  still  dignified,  in  his  white  cravat 
and  dress  coat,  though  his  hands  trem- 
bled when  his  little  wife  allowed  him 
to  act  as  convoy.  There  wer«  miser- 
able evenings  when  he  was  not  visi- 
ble; and  her  observing  friends  knew, 
by  the  downward  droop  of  her  lip  and 
the  restlessness  of  her  eye,  that  the 
old  devil  had  hold  of  him  again.  The 
old  devil!  that  elusive,  furtive,  un- 
knowable, indefensible  devil!  that 
awful  curse  which  had  driven  him 
out  of  every  job,  broken  up  every 
project,  closed  every  avenue  of  profit, 
sapped  capital  and  wrecked  invest- 
ment, until  at  last,  brought  to  bay,  he 
was  slowly  dying  in  Italy  on  his  wife's 
petty  resources! 

From  his  father,  a  distinguished 
American  sculptor,  he  had  inherited 
genius  without  its  audacity.  It  is  one 
talent  that  executes,  another  that 
places.  Taintor  had  the  first  capac- 
ity, but  not  the  second.  He  hewed 
charming  things  out  of  the  dazzling 
marbles  of  Carrara,  and  they  re- 
mained on  his  hands.  Men  of  far 
less  ability  sold  their  statues  ;  his  were 
passed  over.  He  had  no  knack  at 
buttonholing  the  traveling  Philistine. 
With  discouragement  had  come  the 
thirst  for  forgetfulness.  The  curse — 
always  a  lure — ^had  mastered  him. 

They  had  an  apartment  in  a  great, 
dark  palazzo — ^few  rooms,  but  lofty 
and  wide.  There  was  a  frescoed 
boudoir  Mrs.  Taintor  showed  with 
pride,  which  led  into  a  bowered,  ter- 
raced place.  This  hanging  garden, 
with  its  stone  seats  and  tables,  was 


full  of  sunlight  in  the  day,  of  mystery 
at  night.  It  decided  them  to  accept 
many  inconveniences,  which  were 
carefully  concealed  from  friends. 
They  had,  on  reaching  Florence,  "de- 
scended "  at  a  hotel,  where  they  spent 
in  six  months  their  whole  year's  in- 
come, and  had  very  poor  things  to 
eat.  Frightened,  they  fled  to  a  pen- 
sion. It  was  extremely  cheap;  but 
poor  Taintor's  devil  alarmed  its  pale 
spinsters  and  dejected  widows,  and 
the  landlady  requested  them  to  '*look 
further."  So,  after  a  brief  parley, 
Mrs.  Taintor  moved  her  husband, 
Meg  and  the  boxes  to  the  old  pa- 
lazzo in  the  Via  Santo  Spirito.  Her 
husband's  atelier  was  in  a  stable  op- 
posite— ^a  great,  splendid,  half -ruined 
place  once  the  abode  of  the  Medici. 
They  concluded  that  for  Meg  the  pri- 
vacy of  a  home  would  have  unusual 
advantages.  Dolly  had  been  told  by 
an  old  lady  long  resident  in  Flor- 
ence that  the  hotels  and  pensions 
were  the  playground  of  unscrupulous 
and  adventurous  young  Italians  in 
quest  of  dots^  and  that  these  were  un- 
feasible and  dangerous  company  for 
inexperienced  young  women.  When 
Dolly  Taintor  ingenuously  remarked, 
**But  our  child  will  have  no  dot^'' 
Donna  Clara  had  looked  at  once  so 
pit3ring  and  contemptuous  that  she 
said  no  more.  She  had  left  her  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  two  facts: 
that  her  child  was  in  peril,  and  that 
the  depths  of  Italian  perversity  had 
not  yet  been  sounded.  **Look  well 
after  her  and  yourself,  my  dear.  You 
might  be  taken  for  twenty  and  are 
hugely  pretty;"  then  Donna  Clara 
had  wagged  her  head  and  gazed  into 
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space  over  her  eyeglasses.  *  *  I  know,  ** 
said  Dolly,  faintly,  **that  in  Europe 
chaperonage  is  indispensable.  Her 
papa  and  I,  one  or  both  of  us,  are  al- 
ways with  Meg,  who  is  a  very  serious 
girl.  As  for  me,  why,  nobody  ever 
looks  at  me  twice."  At  which  the  old 
lady  had  emitted  a  sound  something 
between  a  snore  and  a  snort,  full  of 
hidden  meaning,  as  if  announcing 
dark  possibilities. 

**I  am  not  only  passée ^  I  am  re- 
passée^''  said  Dolly,  laughing. 

*'  Fiddle-de-dee!"  said  her  friend. 

Mrs.  Taintor  had  an  anxious  char- 
acter and  a  nervous  little  brain.  She 
went  down  the  damp,  narrow  street 
with  a  weight  of  responsibility  upon 
her.  What  if,  in  thus  trying  to  save 
her  husband,  her  girl  should  be  sacri- 
ficed and  come  to  harm  ! 

On  one  particular  aftemociU  she  and 
Meg,  in  their  smartest  frocks  and  best 
hats,  were  arrayed  for  the  garden 
party  at  the  Princess  Corsini*s.  All 
unpleasant  forebodings  were  dis- 
pelled. Bob,  with  a  new  brown  derby 
and  new  shoes,  was  waiting,  standing 
in  elastic  elegance,  to  put  his  women 
into  the  cab  and  hoist  himself  to  the 
narrow  front  seat.  And  so  away  they 
flew — a  bright  smile  on  the  pink  and 
white  face  of  Dolly,  proud  of  her 
dainty  bonnet  and  her  girl's  loveli- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Taintor  was  certainly  pretty, 
with  a  childlike,  appealing  prettiness 
that  even  constant  suffering  and  sleep- 
less apprehension  failed  to  mar.  The 
sadness  on  her  lips,  in  fact,  added  in- 
terest to  a  countenance  otherwise 
bafiaL 

Dolly  had  the  temperament  that 
would  have  made  of  her  a  successful 
'*lazy,  laughing,  languid  Jenny,  fond 
of  a  kiss  and  fond  of  a  guinea.  "  In- 
stead of  this  congenial  career,  she  had 
contented  herself  with  conjugal  affec- 
tion and  domestic  cares,  her  child's 
kisses  and  very  few  guineas.  Her 
imagination — we  will  call  it  fancy,  for 
the  first  word  is  somewhat  over- 
strained— ^ran  riot  constantly.  In  it 
she  lived  a  life  of  pleasure,  of  which 
the  chief  note  was  the  ring  of  coin.  Be- 
•^ween  that  life  and  her  there  loomed  a 


year  or  two  of  black  dresses  and  be- 
coming crêpe  veils,  when,  as  an  in- 
teresting widow,  she  should  return  to 
America.  Here,  a  bachelor  of  enor- 
mous wealth — satisfied  to  collect  art 
treasures,  not  to  create  them — ^was  at 
once  to  succumb  to  her  pathetic 
charm.  Sometimes  he  had  the  dis- 
tinct personality  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, in  whose  fidelity  she  had  a  naïve 
belief;  sometimes  he  was  the  "new 
man  "  that  every  woman  dreams  about 
when  the  present  one  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. After  a  brief  delay,  not  devoid 
of  allurement,  this  person  was  to  lead 
her  to  the  altar,  his  wedding  gift  to 
her  being  a  large  dowry  for  Meg. 
She  felt  she  should  be  ashamed  if  Meg 
returned  among  her  schoolmates  with- 
out that  aureole  of  European  success 
calculated  to  dazzle  and  rout  them. 
With  this  dowry  the  foreign  noble- 
man    .     .     . 

But  the  cab  here  violently  turned 
into  the  Via  Garibaldi,  and  the  jar 
almost  sent  poor  Bob  to  the  curb. 
Her  dreams  at  least  made  her  quite 
happy,  and  Bob,  who  adored  her,  was 
delighted  to  see  her  smile. 

He  handed  the  ladies  out  gallantly, 
his  hands  encased  in  a  pair  of  light 
gloves,  which  he  had  got  cheap  be- 
cause they  were  a  size  too  large  for 
him. 

The  Princess,  distant  and  distraite, 
vaguely  waved  them,  after  her  salu- 
tations, to  the  loggia  and  g^ardens. 
They  would  find  there,  she  told  them, 
the  greater  number  of  her  guests. 
She  did  not  know  their  names,  and 
only  indistinctly  remembered  having 
met  them  at  one  of  Donna  Clara's 
Wednesdays.  The  two  had  been  hud- 
dled toward  her  en  masse  by  their 
amiable  hostess.  She  had  got  rid  of 
them  by  a  murmured  invitation  to  her 
garden  party.  After  this  she  had  for- 
gotten them. 

They,  however,  had  not  forgotten. 
She  now  tapped  the  Marchese  di  For- 
mosa on  the  shoulder  with  her  lor- 
gnon, and  asked:  **  Who  is  that  girl?" 

**  What  girl?"  said  the  Marchese. 

**The  tall,  thin  one  in  the  grand 
chapeau.'' 

The   Marchese  stared  through  his 
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monocle  at  the  backs  of  Mrs.  Taintor 
and  Meg,  who  were  sauntering  with 
as  much  aplomb  as  they  could  muster 
through  the  rows  of  statues,  down  the 
flower-bordered  paths. 

He  was  going  to  say  he  didn't  know, 
this  being  less  trouble  and  always 
safe,  but  on  longer  inspection,  said 
he:  **Why,  questa  signora  is  my  ten- 
ant I  rented  them  the  terzo  piano^ 
since  Guido's  wife  prefers  to  stay  at 
Campi,  Luigi's,  who  is  a  Slav,  with 
le  diable  au  corps^  must  always  be  on 
the  road;  and  the  rats  were  making 
holes  in  the  walls  of  our  empty 
house.  " 

•*  English?" 

*•  No;  American,  I  imagine." 

"The  girl  is  tr^s  bien^'*  said  the 
Princess. 

**Here,  you  big  lout!"  He  seized 
a  youth  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat  and 
pulled  him  to  the  Princess.  '*  Permit 
my  boy  Gino  to  kiss  your  hand,  cara 
principessa." 

**  Fancy,"  said  the  Princess,  smil- 
ing, ''little  Gino  being  taller  than 
you  are!  Dieu^  what  a  young  giant! 
Why,  when  I  last  saw  him  he  was 
playing  at  marbles  in  the  Pergola  at 
Campi,  in  a  blouse  and  short  socks.  " 

The  young  Marchese  stooped  with 
awkward  grace  and  pressed  his  warm 
lips  on  the  Princess's  pale  fingers. 

"  There  is  a  nice-looking  American 
girl  who  has  just  passed  into  the  gar- 
den with  her  mother,"  she  said  to 
him.  **Go  and  ask  them  to  come  in 
and  have  some  tea.  I  don't  know  if 
they  have  acquaintances.  Your  papa 
says  they  live  in  Palazzo  Formosa." 

**But  I  have  not  met  them,"  said 
Gino,  with  languor.  His  languor  was 
affected,  for  his  disposition  was  fiery. 
But  he  was  touched  by  that  effort  at 
the  blasé  of  modem  Italy. 

•*Get  introduced,"  said  the  Prin- 
cess. **Here  is  Donna  Clara  djring 
to  make  people  happy.  "  She  turned 
to  speak  to  an  elderly  lady  who,  cov- 
ered with  fine  laces,  was  painfully 
advancing,  supported  by  a  cane. 

**And  how  is  the  rheumatism, 
dear?"  asked  the  Princess,  with  solici- 
tude. "Shall  you  make  the  Aix 
cure?" 


Donna  Clara  caught  Gino  on  the 
wing,  and  at  his  unenthusiastic  re- 
quest presented  him  to  the  Taintor 
party. 

**  Glad  to  meet  you,  sir,"  said  Tain- 
tor, shaking  hands. 

**  We've  seen  you  so  often,  smoking 
cigarettes  in  the  garden  court,"  said 
Dolly,  who  was  a  trifle  gushing. 

Meg  bowed  coldly  and  said  nothing. 

He  had  once  met  her  on  the  stairs, 
and  had  eagerly  longed  to  repeat  the 
experience.  He  thought  her  exquis- 
itely beautiful.  She  was  hardly  that, 
yet  she  was  very  handsome;  tall, 
straight,  a  wisp  of  slender  girlhood, 
with  her  great,  flashing,  proud  eyes 
and  her  abundant  blue-black  hair. 
She  had  already  absorbed  into  her 
blood  that  sweetness  of  rich,  ripe 
fruit  which  Italy  bestows  on  those  who 
drink  in  her  intoxicating  juices,  and 
which  her  mother's  plump  little  per- 
son lacked  the  suppleness  to  absorb. 

Mrs.  Taintor  remained  *'  New  Eng- 
land." Her  husband — who  was  not 
from  Springfield — often  laughed  at 
her  Yankee  forms  of  expression,  when 
she  '*felt  like  fury"  or  didn't  know 
**as"  she  should  like  a  thing.  Her 
duties  were  also  performed  with  the 
somewhat  heavy  consciousness  of  in- 
eradicable Puritan  bias.  It  was  only 
in  temperament  that  Dolly  was  facile. 
Her  heart  was  Christian  and  self-sac- 
rificing. Meg  was  different.  The 
old  world  had  got  into  her  young 
bones.  She  was  never  like  her  mother, 
eager  or  fussy,  but  full  of  a  farouche 
dignity  and  repose. 

*•  Darling,"  she  said  to  her  mother, 
when  the  tea  and  cakes  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  last  word  said,  and  they 
bowled  home  again  across  the  Ponte 
alla  Trinità  through  the  dusk;  **  dar- 
ling, why  did  you  tell  that  boy  you  had 
watched  him  from  our  balcony?" 

Mrs.  Taintor  flushed.  **I  didn't 
think  there  was  any  harm,"  she  said. 

*'  It  might  have  flattered  him." 

**  Pshaw!"  said  her  father,  who  was 
preparing  to  make  an  excuse  to  go 
back  for  vermouth  to  Doney's.  '*  He 
looks  like  a  fool." 

**  I  thought  him  perfectly  fascinat- 
ing," said  Dolly. 
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**Oh,  he  is  a  mere  baby — only 
twenty,"  said  Meg. 

**  And  has  been  amusing  himself  in 
the  streets  and  drawing-rooms  and 
clubs  of  Florence  for  several  years, 
when  our  men  would  be  at  their 
schooling.     Isn't  it  extraordinary?" 

**  Damned  fools,  all  of  them,"  mur- 
mured Bob,  whose  thirst  had  become 
intolerable.  **  Children  are  endless 
trouble — ^with  girls  it  is  dots^  with 
boys  it  is  debts.  " 

II 

Having  contracted  a  habit  of  think- 
ing aloud,  Mrs.  Taintor  sometimes 
initiated  Meg  into  knowledge  forbid- 
den to  the  European  Jeunes  filles. 
She  called  these  inconvenient  mem- 
bers of  society  **}.  F's."  *'I  am 
chaperoning  my  J.  F.,"  was  one  of  her 
favorite  excuses  to  detaining  friends. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  small 
lady's  ideas  on  the  subject  were  of 
an  order  so  crude  and  unsophisticated 
that  they  roused  Donna  Clara — a  good- 
natured  American  woman  married  to 
an  Italian — to  many  a  hearty  laugh. 

**The  morals  of  the  men  here  are 
just  too  horrid!"  Dolly  would  say,  in 
an  awed  whisper.  And  she  would 
then  glibly  recount  tales  of  such  ex- 
traordinary turpitude  that  they  sur- 
prised Florentine  ladies  admitted  to 
her  revelations.  They  would  raise 
their  hands  in  deprecating  horror — 
yet  with  an  odd  conviction,  as  they 
gazed  at  Mrs.  Taintor's  candid  fore- 
head and  baby  mouth,  that  she  hardly 
could  comprehend  the  import  of  her 
own  words.  Donna  Clara  did  once 
warn  her  that  this  indiscreet  form  of 
gossip  might  bring  Meg  into  trouble. 
Dolly  drew  herself  up  with  all  the 
hauteur  of  an  offended  pigeon,  and 
assured  her  mentor  that  she  was 
** prudent  to  a  fault" 

Meg  took  such  scattered  stories 
more  to  heart.  She  felt  distressed 
and  sad  when  she  remembered  them. 
Yet  she  was,  on  the  whole,  a  happy 
girl,  save  for  the  one  bitter  trouble, 
and  did  not  allow  an  early  cynicism  to 
mar  her  faiths  and  her  ideals.  Nev- 
-^rthelesa,  these  impressions  gave  her 


a  freedom  of  speech,  a  maturity  of 
manner,  that  were  not  always  under- 
stood. 

Gino  explained  that  his  sister-in-law 
was  in  the  country  with  her  babies 
during  the  cruise  of  the  naval  officer, 
his  elder  brother.  **She  hates  the 
world,"  he  said. 

**  Dear  me!  we  love  it,"  Mrs.  Tain- 
tor  answered,  laughing  into  the  young 
man's  eyes. 

**  You  are  made  for  it,"  said  Gino, 
gallantly  ;  *  *  so  beautiful  !" 

**Oh,  I  am  getting  quite  an  old 
woman,"  she  replied,  waiting  for  his 
denial.  To  look  successful  is  one  of 
the  few  pleasures  left  to  disappointed 
hope.  Her  longing  for  admiration 
and  for  love  was  such  that  even  when 
these  were  the  result  of  her  husband's 
over-excitement,  his  fuddled  compli- 
ments were  received  with  a  certain 
complacency.  They  would  have  an- 
gered and  disgusted  a  stronger  woman, 
being  a  species  of  sop  to  her  exhausted 
indulgence. 

Gino's  cigarettes  were  now  smoked 
once  a  week  in  the  Taintors*  draw- 
ing-rooms or  on  their  terrace;  then 
twice  a  week,  then  daily.  At  last, 
more  than  once  a  day  the  young  man 
appeared  at  their  door. 

**  What's  this  tomfoolery  for?"  Bob 
would  mutter,  when  he  was  a  fit  ques- 
tioner. 

Mrs.  Taintor  bridled. 

'*  He  is  the  most  à  la  mode  fellow 
of  the  town.  His  attentions  have 
given  Meg  a  lot  of  prestige." 

**  Much  good  it'll  do  her!" 

**Now,  don't  be  cross.  The  child 
doesn't  get  much  fun." 

If  he  loved  his  wife,  he  idolized  his 
daughter.  He  was  silent,  with  that 
dumbness  which  hid  its  shaft  of  self- 
reproach.  What  did  he  do  for  his 
beloved? 

Dolly  saw  her  advantage. 

**He  is  a  nice  boy.  He  gave  her 
every  one  of  his  favors  at  Donna 
Clara's  dance.  It  set  the  pace.  She 
just  swept  off  everjrthing." 

**Not  quite  everything,  darling," 
cried  out  Meg  from  aie  library,  where 
she  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  playing 
with  the  cat     "Pussy,   pussy,"  she 
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was  sajring,  **you  look  exactly  like 
me.  You  are  thin  and  black,  and 
your  eyes  flash  in  the  light  like  coals, 
and  you  are  sometimes  naughty  and 
like  to  scratch,  and  won't  let  people 
touch  you,  and  scream  if  they  dara.  " 
But  she  did  not  know  herself  very 
well.     She  was  not  feline. 

**Well,  nearly,"  cried  back  her 
mother.  **  Besides,"  she  added  to 
Bob,  sotto  voce^  *'  Meg  doesn't  care 
for  him  the  least  bit.  " 

**  I  should  hope  not,"  replied  Tain- 
tor. 

When  she  said  the  same  thing  to 
Donna  Clara  she  was  surprised  at 
this  lady's  answer. 

*'And  pray,"  said  Donna  Clara, 
**what  do  you  know  about  it?" 

**I  should  think  I  must  know  the 
sentiments  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  " 

"Fol-de-rol!"  said  Donna  Clara; 
**  you  can't  tell  anything  about  girls." 

**  Not  about  my  own?"  with  wide 
eyes. 

**  Not  about  your  own.  Youth,  my 
dear,  has  reserves  and  dignities  that 
middle  age  loses.  " 

Dolly  winced.  **  Perhaps  you  are 
right,"  she  said,  not  without  melan- 
choly. 

She  decided  to  question  Meg  more 
searchingly. 

**  I  wouldn't  have  the  fellow  about 
so  much;  people  will  talk,"  said 
Donna  Clara. 

**  Why,  what  could  they  say?" 

**A  great  many  things,  my  dear, 
you  wouldn't  care  to  hear." 

It  is  difficult  to  vanity  to  accept  the 
fact  that  people  never  say  of  our  af- 
fairs what  they  ought,  or  what  we 
wish  they  would. 

**  I  am  always  with  her.  " 

"  What  does  that  amount  to?" 

*'  Why,  it  protects  her." 

**Bah!  you  dear,  lively  kitten.  Do 
you  know  what  it  means  to  an  intrigu- 
ing mother  to  'protect'  her  girl?" 
said  Donna  Clara.  *'You  speak  of 
*  chaperoning  '  as  you  would  of  eating 
a  muffin  or  drawing  on  your  slipper. 
Do  you  think  it  consists  in  letting 
that  enamored  youth  hang  about  your 
girl  from  morning  till  evening? — an 
utterly  ineligible  parti^  since  he  will 


inherit  nothing  but  debts.  Do  you 
know  what  to  pilot  a  girl  skilfully 
through  the  seasons  of  European 
cities  actually  means?  what  deep  in- 
sight, profound  cunning.  Machiavel- 
lian scheming,  heart-eating  weariness? 
You  dear  little  thing,  you  are  most 
amusing!" 

**They  say  the  Contessa  Rinbotti 
is  one  of  that  sort,"  said  Mrs.  Taintor, 
somewhat  nettled. 

**  She'll  catch  husbands  for  her 
girls,"  said  Donna  Clara,  laconically. 
**Bianca  is  already  fiancée  to  Chigi, 
and  her  dot  is  as  slender  as  her  waist- 
band." 

'*Meg  has  none  at  all.  We  have 
no  such  idea.  There  are  hundreds  of 
rich  men  in  America  who  would  be 
glad  enough  to  marry  her.  We  don't 
want  her  to  leave  us.  Her  father 
wouldn't  desire  an  Italian,  in  any 
case." 

**Then  you  shouldn't  bring  your 
girl  to  Italy,"  said  Donna  Clara,  de- 
cidedly. **  These  men  are  most  at- 
tractive, and  believe  me,  my  dear,  in 
matters  of  love  they  are  our  masters.  " 

**Meg  is  all  common  sense,"  said 
Mrs.  Taintor;  ** there  is  no  danger." 
She  had  an  aggrieved  feeling  that 
her  sorrows  could  not  be  dwelt  on 
to  this  happy  old  woman,  whose  hus- 
band never  took  too  much  wine.  She 
was  loyal  to  hers,  and  never  com- 
plained of  him.  But  God  knew  why 
they  had  left  America.  And  then 
she  had  been  so  pleased  with  Meg's 
conquest!  Say  what  they  would,  it 
had  helped  on  their  Winter.  Some  of 
the  other  mothers  had  cast  dagger 
glances.  Some  of  the  other  girls  had 
pined.  Gino  was  the  very  flower  of 
the  jeunesse  dorée^  if  his  gilding  was  a 
trifle  worn;  and  the  foolish  woman 
clung  to  her  captive  with  the  stubborn 
blindness  of  mediocre  intelligence. 
"It's  all  envy  and  malice,"  she 
thought.  **The  nasty  things  hate 
Meg  because  she's  such  a  belle." 

Ill 

The  Marchese  phre  was  much  occu- 
pied. After  his  wife's  death — ^which 
he  had  lamented  with  loud  outcries, 
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threats  of  suicide,  and  a  splendid 
tombstone  ;  once  every  year  he  laid  a 
wreath  thereon — ^he  had  lived  for  a 
time  in  seclusion.  Now  he  had 
emerged.  He  was  occupied  pajring 
court  to  a  rich  Austrian  widow,  quar- 
reling with  his  mistress  about  it — a 
popular  actress  on  whom  he  had 
squandered  half  his  fortune — playing 
for  high  stakes  at  the  Cercle  dei  Nobili, 
and  standing  for  hours  at  street  cor- 
ners. When  the  races  were  on  there 
was  some  betting,  and  in  September 
pheasants  to  shoot.  His  sons  took  up 
but  a  meagre  portion  of  his  time.  He 
had  got  the  older  ones  established; 
Gino  he  kept  near  him  for  company. 
They  rarely  met,  except  at  such  meals 
as  were  eaten  at  home.  They  passed 
each  other  at  the  club,  or  kissed  each 
other  for  good-morning  at  the  elder 
man's  bedside  when  he  drank  his 
coffee.  This  was  the  hour  when  the 
younger  one  came,  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  to  ask  for  money  or  to  admit 
ill-luck  at  cards.  They  were  both 
fond  of  gambling,  as  behooved  their 
rank  and  station. 

Everything  leaks  out  in  Italy,  as 
everybody  is  curious  and  talkative. 
And  when  the  Marchese  had  the  lei- 
sure to  listen  he  was  told  of  his  son's 
incendiary  courtship  of  his  American 
tenants.  Having  discovered  through 
the  United  States  Consul  that  there 
was  no  fortune,  he  felt  it  time  to  in- 
terfere. 

He  resolved  to  execute  a  flank 
movement  and  surprise  the  unsus- 
pecting enemy.  He  managed  to  have 
himself  let  in,  unannounced,  to  their 
apartment  one  evening  by  a  lira  to 
the  buttons  who  stood  guard  at 
the  door.  He  was  rewarded  for  his 
strategy.  He  had  plans  and  projects 
of  his  own  for  Gino,  and  he  didn't 
intend  any  nonsense  to  clash  with 
them. 

As  the  drawing-room  door  was 
thrown  open,  this  is  what  the  Marchese 
saw:  Asleep,  or  half -asleep,  on  a 
sofa  sprawled  Bob  Taintor.  At  the 
centre  table,  by  the  light,  sat  Dolly. 
Before  her  eyes  was  spread  a  copy  of 
Town  Topics,  Behind,  in  shadow, 
'»eir  noses  within  an   inch   of  each 


other,  her  hand  in  his,  stood  two  tall 
figures,  intent  and  absorbed. 

Gino  and  Meg  started  asunder, 
visibly  embarrassed. 

**  Ah,  it  is  papa,"  murmured  Gino, 
and  turning  to  his  parent:  **I  was 
just  bidding  mademoiselle  good  even- 
ing. I  have  an  engagement  with 
Alfredo  at  the  club  to-night." 

He  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Taintor, 
saying,  with  a  smile,  **I  will  not 
bring  Mr.  Taintor  back  from  his  para- 
dise of  dreams,"  and  was  gone. 

The  Marchese,  with  infinite  grace, 
sank  into  a  seat.  He  was  most  ami- 
able and  suave,  and  complimented 
the  ladies  on  the  taste  with  which 
they  had  arranged  (in  his  eyes,  dis- 
figured) the  drawing-room.  He  tried 
to  converse  with  the  dry-tongued» 
dishevelled  host,  who  was  extremely 
polite  and  succinct,  with  an  utterance 
painfully  precise,  indicative  of  a 
phase  not  unknown  to  his  unfortu- 
nate womenkind.  His  call  was  just 
long  enough,  and  he  left  them  per- 
suaded of  his  admiration  and  re- 
spect. 

**  So,  so.  Monsieur  Gino, "he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  nervously  twisted  his 
waxed  mustache  and  with  a  grimace 
dropped  the  monocle  from  his  eye, 
**so,  so!  hem — ^hem!  You  think  to 
get  into  scrapes  with  penniless  and 
mal'élevées  girls,  while  della  Torre's 
daughter  waits  your  good  pleasure, 
and  I  pay  your  card  debts  once  a 
month  and  your  tailor's  extra  bills!" 
An  American  would  have  considered 
them  very  small  bills  indeed,  but 
these  matters  are  comparative. 

The  scene  that  had  met  his  gaze 
had  quite  horrified  him.  A  frivolous 
mother,  a  half-tipsy  father,  a  girl 
without  shame.  He  had  himself  run 
the  gamut,  since  he  was  fourteen — 
when  the  priests  made  a  drum  of  his 
head  by  their  incessant  cuffs  and 
buffets — of  every  male  dissipation. 
His  standard  had  not  suffered.  In 
this  the  Latin  is  naively  illogical 
Narrow,  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  the 
Marchese  di  Formosa  had  rules  of 
conduct.  He  was,  moreover,  adroit, 
shrewd  and  wily.  He  proved  it  by 
saying  to  his  son,  late  that  night: 
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•*  That  is  a  very  charming  girl  up- 
stairs." 

Now,  Gino  knew  his  father  fairly 
well,  and  was  not  himself  devoid  of 
trickiness.     He  was  on  his  guard. 

"So,  so,"  he  said,  carelessly. 

**  What  is  this  generation  made  of!" 
exclaimed  the  Marchese.  **At  your 
age  I  should  have  been  on  fire  if  such 
a  demoiselle  had  accorded  me  favors.  " 

Gino  saw  this  was  a  trap.  His 
vanity  would  have  allowed  any  woman 
calumniated  to  feed  it  without  violent 
protest.  But  his  love — ^which  in  the 
Italian  becomes  perfidious  only  when 
it  is  baffled  or  dismissed — was  entirely 
sincere.  In  a  vague  way  he  meant 
well  by  Meg.  This  soft  philandering, 
so  new  to  his  experience,  intoxicated 
bim.  He  liked  its  dalliance.  Gino 
had,  however,  that  instant  perception 
of  the  future,  its  difficulties  and  its 
problems,  which  Anglo-Saxons  lose 
in  moments  of  emotion.  The  Italian's 
senses  may  be  inflamed,  his  heart  en- 
gaged; his  brain  remains  unclouded. 
It  never  sleeps. 

**  There  have  been  no — favors,"  he 
said,  testily.  It  was  still  possible 
that  his  father,  being  near-sighted 
and  the  room  dark,  had  not  seen  that 
lingering  touch  of  parting.  If  he  had, 
it  was  unfortunate.  Gino  did  not 
make  light  of  it. 

•'  She  is  bellissima  and  she  looks  in- 
telligent," said  the  Marchese,  civilly. 
*•  And  the  mother,  too,  is  pretty.  The 
father " 

Gino  flushed.  He  had  felt  much 
ashamed  that  his  father  should  ar- 
rive on  a  **  bad  "  night. 

The  Italian  is  temperate.  He  looks 
upon  an  ivrogne  with  impatient  scorn. 
He  has  no  scientific  indulgence,  which 
pities  and  pardons. 

*'She  is  intelligent,"  said  Gino. 
**  American  girls  are  extraordinary. 
We  do  not  understand  them.  " 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  intel- 
lect of  Meg's  secretly  alarmed  him. 
He  viewed  it  as  one  would  horns  or  a 
hump— some  entirely  external  acci- 
dent of  birth,  whose  amputation 
might  be  advisable  on  the  ground  of 
the  normal.  Yet  its  existence  gave  a 
certain  augustness  to  the  possessor — 


like  the  horns  of  Moses,  or  the  tradi- 
tional hump  whose  contact  brings 
good  luck. 

**  Have  you  seen  la  della  Torre  late- 
ly?" his  father  asked,  throwing  off  the 
ashes  of  his  cigarette  from  his  long, 
polished  nail  and  eyeing  his  son 
sharply. 

•*  No,"  said  Gino. 

'*  Why  not?"  said  the  Marchese. 

''Miseccar 

His  father  rose  and  walked  to  the 
mantel  shelf. 

*  *  E  questi  mi  seccano,  "  He  twisted 
a  long  paper,  on  which  were  some 
writing  and  figures,  held  it  to  the 
candle  and  at  its  flame  relit  his  cigar- 
ette. The  charred  remains  fell  into 
the  grate.  He  stamped  them  out 
with  his  heel.  Gino's  nose  length- 
ened. 

"Good-night,"  said  his  father, 
shortly,  and  left  the  room. 

Gino  went  out  into  the  garden.  He 
was  very  miserable.  He  knew  that 
Signorina  Nerina  della  Torre,  with 
her  dowry  and  her  golden  hair,  was 
his  for  the  asking.  He  knew  that 
her  parents  ardently  desired  the  alli- 
ance, and  that  in  the  end  he  should 
probably  have  to  yield.  The  resist- 
ance born  of  independence,  or  of  the 
means  of  compassing  it,  was  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  young  aristocrat. 
To  work,  in  his  view,  was  a  hideous 
blot  on  one's  escutcheon.  It  did  not 
enter  the  range  of  possibility. 

He  now  looked  up  at  Meg's  window 
with  a  sense  of  infinite  sorrow. 
There  was  no  light.  **  Buon  riposo, 
angelo  mio!"  He  did  not  look  at  the 
moon  or  at  the  flowers.  The  Italian 
has  little  imagination,  no  love  of  na- 
ture. His  taste  for  art  is  an  instinct 
of  the  blood,  his  fondness  for  beauty 
a  pulse  of  the  intellect.  But  the  rap- 
ture brought  by  the  sounds  and  smells 
of  gardens,  the  hum  of  Summer  in- 
sects, the  dream  of  earth's  loveliness, 
are  not  to  him  palpitating  realities. 
An  admirable  frame,  perhaps,  to  an 
intrigue  of  gallantry  or  a  poem  of 
passion,  but  in  themselves  insignifi- 
cant and  unimportant. 

He  came  back  into  the  house.  At 
twenty  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  influ- 
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enced  by  the  opinions  of  our  elders 
— particularly  difficult  to  the  young 
European,  to  whom  parental  authority 
must  be  paramount.  To  escape  it  by 
standing  behind  a  banker's  counter 
or  in  a  lawyer's  office  never  would 
have  crossed  Gino's  consciousness. 
He  had  not  been  educated  for  the 
army;  in  fact,  he  had  no  aptitude  for 
any  career  save  that  of  gentlemanly 
flâneur.  He  had  not  been  duped  by 
his  father's  admiration  of  Meg's 
comeliness.  He  secretly  felt  that  the 
Marchese  thought  her  light.  There 
was  no  indignation  in  the  reflection — 
not,  at  least,  for  her — only  inasmuch 
as  it  might  affect  himself.  That  the 
woman  he  admired  above  all  others 
should  be  held  in  disregard,  possibly 
with  reason,  wounded  his  self-love. 
It  also  awoke  a  new  and  very  tan- 
gible form  of  suffering.  An  acute 
jealousy,  not  yet  anger,  against  her — 
for  jealousy  only  becomes  anger  with 
proof  of  unfaithfulness — awoke  in  his 
breast.  Its  pang  sent  him  to  dis- 
turbed slumbers,  in  which  was  the 
added  sting  of  his  father's  repudiation 
of  his  bill  ioT  petits  soupers. 


IV 

A  woman's  reproaches  detach  a 
man;  her  silence  detaches  her.  In 
mystic  fashion  Mrs.  Taintor  realized 
this.  She  had  long  ago  ceased  to  re- 
proach her  husband.  Men  are  stupid. 
They  will  not  understand  that  wom- 
en's words  of  anger  are  but  a  question 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Tain- 
tor's  tenderness  for  his  women — the 
only  influence  that  kept  him  from 
lower  depths — was,  she  felt,  impor- 
tant. Mrs.  Taintor  had  read  Tolstoï's 
**  Katia,"  and  had  concluded  that  to 
be  in  love  with  a  man  after  twenty 
years  of  marriage  was  unusual  and 
impracticable.  She  had  certainly 
borne  enough,  she  told  herself,  to 
have  reached  and  be  excusable  for 
disillusion.  Her  self-pity,  however, 
did  not  rob  her  of  solicitude  for  him, 
and  even  of  a  measure  of  affection — 
an  affection  that  still  **  looked  after  " 
There  was  always  the   agony 


lest  others  should  see  his  humiliation. 
To  bear  with  patience  this  burden  for 
twenty  years  should  be  enough  to 
pacify  those  malevolent  spirits  that 
need  to  be  glutted  by  human  sacrifice. 
Mrs.  Taintor  was  unwilling  to  accept 
her  trouble  as  the  direct  boon  of  a 
friendly  providence. 

When  she  was  bursting  with  a  re- 
sistless need  for  S3rmpathy  she  gener- 
ally went  to  see  her  friend,  Miss 
Sterett.  Miss  Sterett  was  a  New 
England  spinster  whom  Mrs.  Taintor 
had  known  well  in  youth.  She  was 
studying  art  in  Italy.  She  looked 
like  a  little  smoked  herring.  She  had 
a  snub  nose  and  the  prominent  jaw 
that  Lombroso  bestows  only  on  crimi- 
nals. It  is,  in  fact,  often  a  feature  of 
excellent  and  harmless  persons.  Her 
eyes  were  kindly  and  even  handsome, 
but  always  concealed  by  spectacles. 
She  painted,  from  morning  till  night, 
views  of  Florence,  which  she  sold  to 
travelers  for  a  few  lire.  She  thus  added 
to  an  income  otherwise  insufficient, 
even  for  her  bird-like  wants.  There 
was  about  as  much  art  in  her  pictures 
as  there  would  have  been  in  the  mix- 
ing of  a  whortleberry  pie.  But  such 
as  they  were,  they  served  their  pur- 
pose. For  all  her  lack  of  perception  of 
color  and  form,  Miss  Sterett  was  no 
fool.  She  was  a  woman  of  brain  and 
of  heart.  Mrs.  Taintor  found  her 
S3rmpathetic.  In  her  dull,  small, 
shabby  atelier  the  apparition  of  these 
gayer  butterflies  came  as  a  blessing; 
the  shimmer  of  their  bright  wings 
seemed  to  leave  a  trail  of  golden  haze 
behind. 

**And  then,"  Mrs.  Taintor  would 
say  to  Meg,  **  Matilda  Sterett  is  not 
exacting.  She  doesn't  expect  to  be 
invited." 

She  toiled  up  the  stone  steps  to-day 
to  the  fourth  story,  wondering  why  we 
generally  make  our  best  confidences 
to  people  we  do  not  ask  to  our  best 
parties.  If  this  can  be  answered 
through  psychic  analysis,  Dolly  had  not 
reached  the  keynote  of  the  question 
when  she  landed,  panting  and  over- 
heated, at  her  friend's  door. 

She  felt  a  trifle  irritated.  It  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  feel  cross  with  persons  who 
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live  up  more  flights  than  are  conven- 
ient. 

Miss  Sterett  kept  no  servant.  A 
femme  de  ménage  came  in  to  give  her 
meals.     She  opened  her  door  herself. 

To  her  alone  did  Mrs.  Taintor  ever 
speak  of  her  marital  misfortunes.  To 
her  also  she  could  throw  off  all  re- 
serve in  ringing  the  praises  of  her 
gfirl.  She  enjoyed  above  all  else  this 
quiet  hour,  when  all  she  said  was  be- 
lieved and  all  she  withheld  was  un- 
derstood. Miss  Sterett  had  escaped 
selfishness — ^that  peril  of  the  solitary. 

"  It  has  been  dreadful,  lately,"  Dolly 
said,  throwing  off  her  light  wrap  and 
sitting  down  on  a  low  chair,  drawn  to 
the  fading  light. 

**  I  am  sorry,"  said  Matilda,  gently. 

*'  Dreadful  !  Sometimes  it  seems  as 
if  I  couldn't  put  up  with  it.  " 

'*  There  is  Meg  to  console  you,"  said 
Miss  Sterett,  encouragingly;  **  she's 
^//comfort." 

*•  Oh,  you  can't  tell  what  she  is  to 
me — to  him  !"  Dolly's  eyes  filled  with 
sudden  tears. 

**Yes,  I  can."  Miss  Sterett  shook 
her  head. 

**  The  young  Marchese  is  more  de- 
voted than  ever.  He  comes  every 
day." 

*'  They  are  beautiful  together,"  said 
Matilda.  She  once  had  taken  tea  and 
seen  the  lover. 

**  But,  of  course,  it  is  quite  hope- 
less— quite.  Meg  has  been  forced  to 
refuse  his  offer  of  marriage."  This 
was  not  quite  true;  but  what  is  the 
use  of  friends  who  won't  take  our 
children's  chances  at  our  own  valua- 
tion? 

**Dear  me,"  said  Matilda  Sterett, 
**what  apity!" 

'•Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Taintor,  secretly  ravished,  but  out- 
wardly careless;  **  Meg  has  had  lots  of 
offers,  and  much  more  brilliant  ones,  in 
America  before  she  ever  went  out." 

•*  And,  of  course,  you  would  prefer 
an  American?" 

**  Well,  I  am  not  sure.  This  family 
would  be  delightful.  Meg  likes 
European  life.  Their  place  at  Campi 
is  wonderful." 

**  The   Italians    seem  to  expect  a 


dot,''  sighed  Miss  Sterett,  leaving  her 
easel  and  coming  to  sit  on  the  stool 
close  to  Mrs.  Taintor's  feet.  **  My 
eyes  are  all  used  up.  I  can  do  no 
more  painting  to-day.  " 

**  It  will  do  you  good  to  rest,  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Taintor,  affectionately  lean- 
ing her  hand  on  the  artist's  shoulder. 
"But,  of  course,  a  girl  like  Meg," 
she  went  on,  **  can  make  a  conquest 
even  here,  as  in  this  case.  " 

**I  suppose  it  is  rare.  One  would 
have  to  be  so  sure  the  parents,  too, 
meant  honorably  and  seriously." 

**  Oh,  of  course  the  Marchese  has 
called,  and  all  that.  A  very  elegant 
man — most  distinguished.  He  seemed 
charmed  with  Meg.  " 

*' Naturally." 

Matilda  Sterett  was  not  as  entirely 
enthusiastic  and  convinced  as  Mrs. 
Taintor  expected,  and  she  felt  an- 
noyed at  her. 

It  is  hard  to  drag  up  four  flights  of 
stairs  and  not  have  one's  pet  vanities 
coddled  when  one  arrives. 

'*  I  wonder,"  she  thought,  "if  Ma- 
tilda heard  of  my  luncheon  party,  and 
is  provoked  at  me  because  she  was  left 
out." 

But  Miss  Sterett  had  not  heard  of 
the  luncheon.  Our  consciences  in- 
vent many  mishaps. 

**He  has  a  wonderful  face,"  said 
Matilda.  **  I  have  often  wished  I 
might  paint  it.  But  I  am  not  very 
good  at  likeness.  He  surely  is  no 
rascal  in  disguise.  " 

*  *  Oh,  no.  And  such  a  beauty  !  So 
tall  and  well  built!  But  he  is  lazy, 
like  all  of  them.  Athletics  are  almost 
unknown  here.  He  deplores  the  fact 
himself,  but  lacks  the  energy  to  start 
out-of-door  sports.  Meg  chaffs  him 
about  his  indolence.  But  these  patri- 
cians have  centuries  of  sybaritic  living 
in  their  veins." 

"Italy  is  beautiful,"  said  Miss 
Sterett,  "  but  it  is  a  beautiful  corpse  ; 
and  Florence  is  the  refuge  of  the  de- 
feated. I  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
colonists  and  strangers.  " 

"i should  hate  to  think  so,"  said 
Mrs.  Taintor;  "  one  wouldn't  care  to 
join  that  pale  army.  " 

"  I  fear  that  is  the  danger  of  long 
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residence  here/'  said  Miss  Sterett, 
laughing;  **one  loses  sight  of  one's 
own  discomfiture.  One  gets  besotted, 
sunk  in  this  lotus-eating  calm  that  gets 
into  the  veins  and  stifles  courage  and 
ambition." 

**What  is  one  to  do!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Taintor,  with  alarmed  eyes. 
**One  must  choose,  I  suppose,  be- 
tween the  places  that  are  growing, 
where  the  rush  and  eflFort  and  strug- 
gle are  in  progress — I  never  scorn 
what  is  developing — and  accept  the 
battle  and  its  exhaustion,  or  come  to 
such  places  as  this,  which  are  burnt 
out,  and  just  drug  one's  senses  into 
belief  that  it  is  enough.  " 

**  One  needs  money  for  New  York 
and  London,"  said  Miss  Sterett,  who 
was  practical.  **And  a  great  many 
other  things,  my  dear." 

**  Dear  me,  how  crushing!"  said 
Mrs.  Taintor.  **  Then  you  think  that 
if  the  very  best  offered  here  it 
wouldn't  be  worth  taking?" 

**What  we  are  ourselves  must 
count  for  something,"  replied  Miss 
Sterett.  **Your  lovely  Meg  could 
never  be  insignificant.  " 

This  was  a  slight  sop.  But  Mrs. 
Taintor  felt  unusually  depressed 
when  she  rose  to  take  leave.  She 
had  found  Miss  Sterett  in  one  of 
those  moods  in  which  she  aggravat- 
ingly  refused  to  be  dazzled.  We  all 
need,  at  times,  to  daze  others  by  our 
false  splendors  ;  real  ones  are  so  evi- 
dent that  they  require  no  heralding. 

After  her  friend's  departure  Ma- 
tilda Sterett  sat  for  some  time  near 
her  window  in  darkness  ;  sat  until  the 
stars  came  out  and  shone  faintly  on 
dome  and  campanile^  on  the  sleepy, 
brown  Amo  and  the  low,  dusky  thor- 
oughfare. Life  had  brought  her  little 
joy,  yet  her  spirit  was  not  rebellious. 
She  made  few  demands  on  Fate.  She 
had  said  **  defeated,"  and  she  was 
willing  to  abide  by  the  inevitable. 
There  is  rest  in  the  acceptance  of 
humiliation.  **  I  could  not  have 
climbed,"  she  said  to  herself;  **I 
have  no  breath.  " 

She  rose  and  went  to  a  cupboard 
and  got  out  the  things  for  her  supper. 
She  had  given  the  woman  who  usu- 


ally prepared  it  a  holiday.  This  maid- 
of -all- work  wanted  to  go  to  San  Ger- 
vasio  to  see  her  little  girl,  who  was 
there  with  an  aunt,  getting  over  a 
fever.  Matilda  would  have  to  content 
herself  to-night  with  fresh  milk  and 
bread  and  fruit.  Loneliness  and  pov- 
erty are  doubtless  terrible,  but  where 
ambition  is  dormant,  and  credit  and 
debit  are  made  to  harmonize,  they 
have  freedom.  The  social  tragedy 
hardly  touched  her.  She  had  done 
with  it.  Content  to  believe  that 
nothing  living  can  be  wholly  a  fail- 
ure, her  self-respect  kept  her  sweet 
And  then,  what  we  don't  want  our- 
selves looks  trivial.  The  incessant 
renouncements  of  limited  means  had 
made  her  charitable  rather  than  en- 
vious. Her  nature  was  large,  if  her 
purse  was  light. 

The  cool  night  laid  its  rest  upon 
her.  Other  women  in  purfled  petti- 
coats and  rich  laces  and  rare  gems 
were  getting  ready  for  conquest,  ri- 
valry, the  world.  She  sought  her 
small,  white  bed,  blew  out  her  candle 
and  was  at  peace. 

**Poor,  dear  Dolly,"  she  thought, 
**  longs  for  money — ^which  the  philoso- 
phers tell  us  isn't  worth  while.  Its 
only  use,  in  fact,  is  that  it  helps  us  to 
be.  She  was  not  created  for  heroism. 
She  was  created  for  soft  plaints  and 
kisses,  to  be  caressed  and  guarded 
No  amount  of  money  could  have  made 
me  anything  but  an  ugly  brown  moth. 
So  it  would  have  been  wasted.  Such 
creatures  as  Meg  and  Dolly  need  a 
daily  life  idealized.  Meg  is  a  queen, 
while  her  little  mother  needs  ease  to 
develop  her  better  nature.  Some- 
times now  she  wants  to  bite  and 
scratch.  I  dare  say  if  I  had  had  her 
burdens  I  should  be  all  bite  and 
scratch.  " 

Then  she  thought  of  her  two  men 
friends — of  what  she  could  do  to  make 
their  lives  more  endurable.  One  was 
a  sad,  gray  gentleman,  with  resigned 
eyes,  whose  existence  was  heavy  and 
desolate.  The  son  of  a  great  painter, 
he  had  inherited  only  mechanical 
aptitudes.  He  toiled  without  appre- 
ciation or  recompense.  He  was  an- 
other of  "the  defeated," 
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The  other  was  a  mere  lad,  who  had 
left  his  Western  American  town  and, 
full  of  courage,  had  come  to  Italy  to 
study  architecture.  But  the  integrity 
of  desire  does  not  pay,  even  for 
polenta.  And  he  was  not  only  starv- 
ing, but  embittered  at  finding  himself 
debarred  from  all  the  pleasures  of  his 
age,  from  the  companionship  for  which 
he  sighed.  He  had  no  vicious  predilec- 
tions. His  father  had  been  mayor  of 
their  city,  and  there  he  had  danced 
with  the  best.  Why  was  he  snubbed 
and  trampled  on  in  Europe?  Was  it 
because  he  was  poor?  Hate  had 
sprung  up  in  the  poor  boy's  heart 
— ^hate  for  successful  people,  which 
found  vent  in  discourtesies  to  them. 
He  looked  on  the  Taintor  ladies  as 
spoiled  beauties  who  must  be  chas- 
tened. And  he  had  once,  in  Miss 
Sterett's  atelier ^  remained  on  a  chair 
with  his  hat  on  in  their  presence — a 
rudeness  of  which  he  was  himself 
sheepishly  ashamed,  and  for  which 
even  the  gentle  Matilda  severely  ad- 
monished him.  **  What  can  I  say  to 
show  him  that  his  feeling  springs 
from  envy,  without  breaking  his 
boy's  heart?"  thought  the  excellent 
little  old  maid,  who  often  shared  her 
milk  and  fruit  with  the  hungry  lad. 

**Why  were  you  so  rude  to  my 
friends?"  she  had  said  to  him. 

••I  hate  them!" 

•*  Why  should  you  hate  such  lovely 
women?" 

**  They  are  too  fashionable  for  riie.  " 

*'They  say  'smart,*  here,"  said 
Miss  Sterett,  laughing.  **  You  speak 
of  fashion  as  if  it  were  a  moral  qual- 
ity, like  temper,  or  egotism,  or  cow- 
ardice, not  a  mere  accident  of  pres- 
tige." 

**  It  />  egotism  and  cowardice,"  he 
replied,  sullenly.  **  Snobs  are  cow- 
ards!" 

**  Dear,  dear!"  said  Miss  Sterett. 

Gino,  alone  in  the  garden  under  the 
trees,  whose  humid  verdure  cast 
straight  dark  lines  across  the  gravel 
path,  flecking  the  statues  with  shadow, 
was  as  motionless  as  if  asleep.  The 
aristocratic  Italian's  capacity  for  do- 
ing nothing  reaches  sublimity.     Gino 


could  sit  for  hours  looking  at  his  feet, 
as  immovable  as  the  Apollo  of  the 
garden  walk.  Nature,  however,  has 
its  revenges.  Emotions  use  and  kill 
as  surely  as  arduous  labor,  if  less 
swiftly,  and  nervous  energy  can  be 
consumed  in  moods  of  apparent  con- 
templation. 

Gino  was  sure  that  his  father  thought 
Meg  légère.  If  she  were  so  with 
him,  might  there  be  .  .  .  others? 
Others  permitted  to  press  her  white 
fingers?  He  decided  to  lay  a  trap  for 
her.  He  was  soon  to  have  oppor- 
tunity. His  jealousy, furious,  sensual, 
left  him  no  rest. 


By  tacit  coquetry,  mother  and 
daughter  sometimes  changed  places  in 
the  matter  of  toilette.  Safe  in  the 
arrogance  of  her  eighteen  years,  Meg 
had  put  on,  one  evening,  a  black, 
trailing  gown,  closely  fitting  her  slight 
figure.  Slashed  at  the  throat,  it  ex- 
posed her  long  neck,  a  trifle  thin,  but 
elegant  in  its  bird-like,  unexpected 
movements,  thrown  back  at  times, 
as  if  the  young  girl  listened  for  the 
lagging  footsteps  of  her  fate.  She 
had  crowned  her  hair  with  a  wreath 
of  gardenia  flowers.  Their  dark 
leaves  decked  her  like  the  laurels 
of  a  Muse.  A  bunch  of  the  same 
pure  blossoms  was  caught  at  her 
belt.  Very  Muse-like  she  looked,  with 
her  great,  starry  eyes  and  her  serious, 
sensitive  lips. 

Mrs.  Taintor,  on  the  contrary,  was 
dressed  like  a  girl,  in  a  faint  pink, 
fluffy  stuff,  which  added  brilliancy  to 
her  complexion  and  through  whose 
transparency  shone  her  white  arms 
and  rounded  bosom. 

**  Darling,"  said  Meg,  **  you  are  too 
exquisite!  You  look  just  like  pink- 
and-white  ice  cream.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly eat  you  up!" 

Lady  Igraine  had  come.  She  lived 
on  the  ground  floor  in  the  next  palazzo. 
Her  husband  had  an  obstinate  cough, 
and  had  been  sent  to  Florence  for  the 
Spring.  Lady  Igraine  did  not  like 
Florence.     She  was  extremely  bored. 
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She  was  very  **  smart,"  and,  there- 
fore, persona  grata  wherever  she  went, 
no  matter  what  trouble  she  gave  or 
heart-burnings  she  awoke. 

Mrs.  Taintor  cultivated  her  assidu- 
ously. This  was  in  case  Meg  should 
ever  get  a  London  season — a  possi- 
bility which  lay  in  that  amiable  future 
in  which  relatives  leave  one  legacies 
and  incompetent  providers  go  to  para- 
dise. Lady  Igraine,  who,  as  we  have 
said,  was  bored,  lent  herself  good- 
naturedly  to  this  court.  She  always 
dragged  after  her  an  elderly  bull  ter- 
rier. He  was  a  blear-eyed  creature,  re- 
voltingly  greedy  and  regrettably  mal- 
odorous. Yet  she  lavished  endless 
caresses  on  him  with  her  strong,  fine 
hands  and  gave  him  the  best  tartines 
and  the  daintiest  pasties  from  Mrs. 
Taintor's  tea  table. 

She  had  come  in  to  spend  the  even- 
ing, in  a  gray  costume  and  a  large 
black  hat.  She  didn't  think  Florence 
worth  changing  one's  frock  for;  and 
besides,  she  had  been  airing  her  pet, 
after  dinner,  in  the  Viale  dei  Colli. 
**  He  is  a  naughty,  naughty  Puffie," 
she  was  saying  to  Mrs.  Taintor.  **  He 
bit  Donna  Clara's  leg  yesterday,  and 
it's  quite  bumpy.  You  can't  fancy! 
such  a  fuss!  Grocco  had  to  let  out 
some  blood." 

Mrs.  Taintor  unconsciously  tucked 
her  own  plump  limbs  more  carefully 
under  her  chair. 

**Why  will  she  wear  that  old  red 
shawl?"  the  visitor  continued.  **  The 
darling  is  near-sighted,  and  mistook  it 
for  meat." 

'*  How  very  unpleasant  for  Donna 
Clara!"  murmured  Dolly. 

**  Yes, Puffie,  you  are  very  naughty  !" 
Lady  Igraine  shook  her  finger  at 
the  culprit,  who  was  slowly  masticat- 
ing a  ham  sandwich. 

**Last  week,  when  I  went  to  see 
the  old  Princess  d'Armath,  while  we 
were  chatting  he  ate  all  the  heads  off 
her  turtledoves.  She  got  quite  hot 
and  hysteric,  poor  dear!" 

Mrs.  Taintor  glanced  down  at  the 
panting  animal,  that  seemed  to  her 
fancy  to  have  blood  in  his  eye  and  to 
be  still  licking  his  chops  from  his 
sanguinary  meal. 


**The  Princess  must  have  regret- 
ted her  doves,"  she  said,  smiling, 
although  a  violent  desire  to  kidc 
Lady  Igraine  invaded  her.  **She 
adored  them." 

**It  was  such  a  nuisance!"  said 
Lady  Igraine,  impersonally.  "Puf- 
fie got  so  cross  I  could  hardly  pull 
him  away.  He  got  their  feathers 
down  his  throat,  and  they  gave  him 
the  worst  sort  of  indigestion.  I  had 
to  purge  him.     Such  a  pother!" 

**Nice  dog!  good  Puffie!"  mur- 
mured Dolly,  putting  out  a  hand. 

Thus  apostrophized,  Puffie  growled, 
snarled  and  showed  his  teeth. 

**  Isn't  he — er — ^tufted?  His  color 
is  rare.  Tum-Tum  bought  him  for 
me  at  Nice  for  a  bet.  He  didn't  pay 
much — ^he  never  does.  I  think  he 
was  a  stolen  dog.  The  man  wasn't 
awfully  stiff  on  the  price." 

Mrs.  Taintor  was  reflecting  that 
there  was  no  sort  of  doubt  that  Meg 
would  get  into  the  right  set  if  Lady 
Igraine  was  only  willing  to  under- 
take it  ;  and  she  tried  to  pet  the  nose 
of  this  royal  gift.  But  Puffie  snapped 
at  her  fingers,  and  so  terrified  her  that 
she  rapidly  retreated,  reflecting  that 
if  Puffie  should  bite  Meg,  and  they 
all  went  mad,  plots  to  propitiate  roy- 
alty would  be  of  small  avail. 

**  Look  out  for  that  awful  dog!"  she 
whispered,  as  she  passed  her  daughter, 
moving  forward  to  receive  some  new 
arrivals. 

These  v/ere  Harry  Ford  and  his 
young  wife — a  bride,  not  •'from 
Italy,  with  smells  of  oleanders  in  her 
hair,"  but  from  Cincinnati,  a  friend  of 
Meg's  childhood.  The  pair  were  on 
a  prolonged  honeymoon  trip. 

Dolly  led  them  through  the  salon 
and  presented  them  to  Lady  Igraine. 

Mrs.  Ford  murmured  a  greeting. 
Lady  Igraine  stared  and  said  nothing. 

There  was  a  pause.  Mrs.  Ford  sat 
down. 

**  Isn't  Florence  a  beastly  hole!" 
said  Lady  Igraine. 

**  I've  only  just  got  here,  "  said  Mrs. 
Ford,  **and  so  far  I  find  it  lots  of 
fun." 

Lady  Igraine  again  stared,  speech- 
less. 
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"  Lady  Igraine  thinks  Florence  a 
•beastly  hole,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  laugh- 
ing, to  her  husband. 

He  was  a  large,  blond  young  gen- 
tleman, with  a  clean-shaven,  rosy  face 
and  enormous  hands. 

**It  ain't  exactly  a  No.  i  place," 
said  Mr.  Ford,  *' rather  one-horse,  it 
strikes  me  ;  but  Freddie  wanted  to  see 
the  sights,  and  here  we  are.  We've 
found  friends,  and  I  guess  we'll  stick 
it  out  a  week  or  ten  days.  I'm  satis- 
fied, if  she  is.  " 

**Do  you  stay  here  long?"  asked 
Mrs.  Ford. 

"I'm  here  for  Igraine's  cough," 
said  Lady  Igraine;  **his  stomach, 
too,  is  horrid.  He  can't  eat.  He 
went  to  the  States,  but  he  came 
back  quite  used-up.  His  doctor's  a 
donkey.  All  doctors  are  donkeys. 
We've  got  to  stick  here  till  June." 

Gino  di  Formosa  now  entered  the 
room.  In  a  moment  he  was  leaning 
over  Meg's  chair.  The  girl  felt  her- 
self once  more  drawn  into  that  at- 
mosphere of  delicious  homage  which 
made  the  very  air  palpitate  with 
pleasure. 

She  was  entirely  conscious  that 
mentally  he  said  nothing  to  her.  In- 
tellectually his  superior,  his  material- 
ism shocked  her.  She  rocked  herself 
in  the  belief  that  she  could  not  really 
love  a  fellow  who  was  stupid.  She 
had  often  said  to  her  mother  that  he 
was  not  intelligent.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, she  had  said  it  less  frequently. 
She  had  ceased  to  discuss  him,  letting 
herself  drift  toward  that  fascination 
which  she  was  beginning  to  find  some- 
what overwhelming.  She  usually  as- 
sumed toward  him  maternal  airs  of 
playful  command,  which  enchanted 
him  and  before  which  he  bowed  in  a 
sort  of  mock  meekness. 

To-night  she  was  a  little  reckless. 
"You  can  say  to  me  what  you  like. 
Papa  has  gone  to  Bologna,  and  for 
once  mamma  is  not  listening.  You 
can  tell  me  my  dress  becomes  me,  that 
my  favorite  flower  suits  my  type,  and 
a  lot  more  compliments.  That  is  the 
only  conversation  of  which  you  are 
capable.  And  when  my  parents  are 
near  me  you  only  gaze  at  me,  and 
don't  talk." 


**  Because  you  make  a  fool  of  me," 
said  Gino. 

**  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  are  you  so  easily 
made  a  fool  of?  Let  us  speak  in  Ital- 
ian, and  then  it  is  I  that  shall  play  the 
fool.  But  why  are  you  so  suspicious? 
I  never  laugh  at  you  any  more." 

*'I  detest  Italian!" 

"  How  unpatriotic!" 

**  What  have  you  done  to-day?" 

**  I  have  been  at  the  Uffizi.  I  have 
been  at  the  Santa  Annunziata.  I  have 
read  the  hieroglyphics  of  your  dead 
nation,  still,  from  her  grave,  in  art  the 
tutoress  of  the  present  world.  " 

**  You  frighten  me  !" 

**I  am  quoting  Ruskin,  and  you 
never  found  it  out!" 

**  I  don't  know  anything  about 
him." 

*'  I  thought  as  much." 

"  I  am  very  ignorant." 

**  I  know  it." 

**  What  else  did  you  do?" 

**  I  translated  and  murdered  a  verse 
in  de  Lisle's  *  Dies  Irae.'  " 

**  Tell  it  to  me." 

"And  thou,  divinest  Death,  which  calms 
and  which  effaces, 
Enfold    thy    weary    child    upon    thy 
starry  breast. 
Exempt  from  time  and  tide,  from  num- 
bers and  from  spaces, 
Restore  the  lost  repose  that  Life  has 
dispossessed.  " 

**  That  is  very  beautiful,  but  very 
melancholy,"  said  Gino. 

**  My  papa  is  away,"  said  Meg,  with 
a  note  of  defiance  in  her  voice.  **  He 
has  gone  to  see  a  friend  who  is  ill  at 
Bologna.  Oh,  he  is  so  good!  I  wilt, 
if  far  from  him.  I  grow  sad.  "  Then 
she  flushed  furiously  and  tossed  back 
her  head  to  conceal  her  embarrass- 
ment. 

Gino  was  delicate,  if  not  literary; 
and  the  girl's  passionate  loyalty  to  her 
father  always  thrilled  him  with  ad- 
miration. It  was  this  response  to  the 
slightest  demand  on  his  emotions 
which  captivated  Meg.  **  There  are 
cleverer  men  who  do  not  understand,'* 
she  thought.  **Ii;  is  so  lovable  in 
him,  because  I  know  how  awful  he 
thinks  it."  Tears  from  her  plucky 
heart  rose  to  her  beautiful  eyes.     She 
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brushed  them  away  and  sprang  to  her 
feet. 

"Let  us  go  and  join  the  others. 
I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Lady 
Igraioe." 

**  Those  réclame  women  do  not 
please  me,"  said  the  young  man. 
'*But  you — you  make  me  entirely  tp 
lose  my  head." 

He  wanted  to  fall  at  Meg's  feet,  for 
he  had  seen  the  mists  in  her  eyes. 
The  Latins  see  everything.  He  de- 
tained her  with  his  jealous  question- 
ings. 

**  Before  we  go,  tell  me  the  more 
important  things  you  have  done." 

Meg  laughed  heartily.  **What  is 
more  important,  pray,  than  to  absorb 
artistic  impressions?" 

**  What  you  do,  who  you  see  your- 
self." 

*'Oh,  ril  tell  you  by-and-by." 

**  Have  you  met  Dolcini  again?" 

**Why?" 

**He  is  as  unworthy  of  your 
thought  as  a  tumbler  at  a  circus 
would  be.  Do  not  trust  him!"  mur- 
mured Gino,  angrily. 

**  Jealous  again!"  thought  Meg,  and 
was  secretly  enraptured.  **Come," 
she  teased,  **let  us  not  quarrel  over 
circus  clowns.  Let  us  go  to  Lady 
Igraine."  And  she  crossed  the 
room. 

**  I  tell  you  I  detest  those  pro- 
fessional beauties,"  said  Gino,  follow- 
ing her.  Did  Lady  Igraine  hear  him? 
A  slight  smile  curled  her  haughty, 
short  upper  lip. 

**  He  is  dead  in  love  with  her,"  Mrs. 
Ford  had  said. 

**She  won't  get  him,  you  know," 
said  Lady  Igraine. 

**Meg  Taintor  doesn't  look  like  a 
woman  who  need  angle,  who'd  go 
begging,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  gallantly. 

**She  hasn't  got  a  copper,"  said 
Lady  Igraine.  **It's  American  dol- 
lars the  foreigners  want." 

**  Let  her  come  back  to  America," 
said  Ford.  **  We  don't  ask  pay  there 
to  marry  our  girls.  " 

**  Your  women  don't  seem  to  want 
to  go  back,"  said  Lady  Igraine. 

*' Girls  never  know   when   they're 

^11  off,"  said  Ford. 


"  Surely  such  a  beauty  as  Meg  can 
make  a  conquest  anywhere,"  said  Mrs. 
Ford,  ingenuously. 

•'  That's  rot,  you  know!"  said  Lady 
Igraine.  "  I  could  manage  that  girl. 
She's  cheery,  and  looks  rather  smart 
sometimes.  She's  better  than  most  of 
the  Americans.  They're  such  Arabs! 
But  what's  the  use  of  crying  out  she 
hasn't  anything?  The  mother's  an 
ass.  One  can  always  say  there  are  ex- 
pectations, you  know." 

Mrs.  Ford  was  too  amazed  at  this 
mixture  of  kindness  and  insolence  to 
reply.  Mr.  F  rd  stuck  his  hands  in- 
to his  pockets  and  whistled. 

Meg  presented  her  Prince  Charm- 
ing. Lady  Igraine  gave  her  usual 
unabashed  and  direct  glance,  meeting 
this  fresh  acquaintance  without  com- 
ment. 

Gino  made  a  deep  obeisance  ;  then 
stood  up  before  her  in  the  majesty  of 
his  grave  height. 

**  Do  they  sell  dead  flies  here  in  the 
shops?"  asked  Lady  Igraine,  raising 
her  lorgnon. 

Gino  remained  perfectly  imperturb- 
able through  Mrs.  Ford's  titter  and 
Mr.  Ford's  guffaw. 

**  I  have  few  opportunities  to  go  to 
the  shops,"  he  said,  politely.  *•  I  will 
ask  my  father's  valet.  He  is  an  old 
Florentine,  and  no  doubt  knows  all 
that  can  be  purchased.  " 

**  I  wish  you  would,"  said  Lady  Ig- 
raine. 

**  They  might  be  discovered  in  the 
apothecary's  ointment,"  laughed  Meg; 
"or  at  least,  30  th-  Bible  suggests. 
But  what  in  the  world ?" 

"I  don't  want  stinking  ones,"  said 
Lady  Igraine.  "I  feed  my  monkey 
on  them.  She  eats  three  dozen  a  day. 
Her  appetite  is  quite  dreadful!  It's 
inconvenient  in  traveling,  don't  yon 
see?"  Her  inflection  of  this  inquiry 
was  so  musical  that  it  charmed  ear 
and  sense. 

**I  will  ask  the  valet,"  said  Gino, 
still  unsmiling,  rigid  and  civil, 

'*  Those  eyelashes  are  horrid  form!" 
said  Lady  Igraine  in  her  natural  voice 
to  Mr.  Ford,  as  if  entirely  unaware 
that  the  Italian  understood  and  had 
replied  in  English — ^much  as  we  speak 
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of  foreign  servants  in  their  presence. 
*'  He'd  have  to  cut  them  off  if  he  came 
to  England.     He'd  get  mobbed." 

Meg  came  to  the  rescue. 

**Dear  Freda,"  she  said,  "won't 
you  be  an  angel?  Won't  you  dance 
for  us  just  the  least  little  bit?  There 
are  so  few  here!  You  cannot  imag- 
ine," she  said  to  Lady  Igraine,  **  what 
Freda's  dancing  is  like." 

Two  or  three  other  gentlemen  had 
come.  Mrs.  Taintor  was  chatting  with 
them  on  the  terrace.  Meg  clapped 
her  hands. 

*'  Mamma,  mamma,  bring  them  all 
in!  We  are  going  to  make  Freda 
dance.     Such  a  nymph!" 

Lady  Igraine  said  she  should  be 
greatly  entertained. 

Mrs.  Ford  looked  at  her  husband. 
She  hesitated.  He  gave  a  nod  of  as- 
sent. In  a  moment  she  had  picked 
up  the  hem  of  her  yellow  draperies 
and  moved  like  a  sunset  cloud  to  the 
middle  of  the  carpet.  There  she 
paused,  rested  a  wrist  lightly  on  her 
left  hip,  surveyed  the  company,  made 
a  sweeping  curtsey,  and  began. 

*'  You've  no  idea!  She's  wonder- 
ful !"  said  Meg,  *'  and  she's  never  had 
a  lesson.  It  is  a  gift  of  imagination. 
She  only  saw  la  Fuller  once." 

Mrs.  Ford  made  a  few  wavering 
steps  from  side  to  side,  then  raising 
her  diaphanous  garments,  whirled  into 
space. 

She  darted,  spun  and  twisted  like 
some  sprite  of  the  wold — ^now  here, 
now  there,  swift,  intangible,  a  crea- 
ture of  air  and  dew,  faster  and 
faster  whirring  with  the  beat  as 
of  wings. 

She  was  petite  and  pale,  with  a 
frail  face  and  a  form  like  that  of  a 
lithe  boy.  There  was  not  an  ounce 
of  superfluous  flesh  on  her.  When 
she  grew  heedless  and  tossed  up  her 
skirt,  and  her  black  hose  shone  above 
her  slender  knees  as  she  wildly  threw 
herself  hither  and  thither  in  the 
frenzy  of  her  excitement,  there  was 
not  a  suggestion  of  impropriety. 

**  Brava!  brava!"  cried  Gino,  clap- 
ping his  hands,  all  the  artist  in  him 
awake,  while  Lady  Igraine,  who  was 
full  of  animal  spirit,  was  quite   de- 


lighted, crying  out:  ** Capital!  capi- 
ta!   Go  on!  go  on!" 

Never  envious,  she  always  gener- 
ously granted  full  dues  to  the  perfec- 
tions of  other  women. 

**  I  must  have  her  at  Igraine  for  the 
shooting,"  she  said  to  Gino.  **The 
men  will  be  so  amused!  We  expect  a 
lot  of  people.  It's  nice  up  there.  The 
castle  gardens  look  on  the  sea." 

'*  Brava!  brava!"  cried  Gino,  hard- 
ly listening  to  her,  intent  on  the  gyra- 
tions of  this  creature  who  seemed 
made  all  of  wind  and  smoke,  and 
scarcely  human,  as  she  sank  to  the 
floor  like  a  brooding  butterfly. 

Her  thin,  nervous  hands  were  of 
ice,  her  nostrils  dilated,  her  heart 
was  hot  within  her.  She  knew  this 
was  her  moment  of  power,  and  being 
a  woman,  she  enjoyed  its  triumph. 
Meg  might  be  distinguished,  Mrs. 
Taintor  rosy,  Lady  Ingraine  crâne; 
they  couldn't  approach  her  now.  For 
a  moment  she  had  lived  alone. 

Her  husband  called  her.  She  rose 
amid  shouts  of  praise  and  came  to 
him  quietly,  with  no  flutter  to  betray 
her  heightened  pulses — paler  than 
before,  her  dry  hair  blown  like  brown 
dust  about  her  cheeks. 

**I  have  hurt  my  foot,  Harry,"  she 
said,  and  kicked  off  her  slipper.  He 
picked  up  the  morsel  on  the  rebound 
and  held  it  affectionately  in  his  great, 
pink  palm. 

He  stooped  and  whispered  in  her 
ear. 

'*He  is  ashamed,"  thought  Gino, 
**  il  mar  it  Oy  and  perhaps  jealous." 

**  I  am  telling  my  wife,"  said  Ford, 
with  a  comfortable  smile,  **that  she 
mustn't  dance  any  more  to-night.  The 
poor  girl's  hardly  over  her  sea  voyage, 
and  if  she  overdoes  she  gets  nervous 
prostration.  Her  nerves  are  a  bundle 
of  fiddlestrings." 

"  I  see,"  said  Gino,  with  a  grin. 

Meg  felt  a  little  left  out  in  the  cold, 
a  trifle  vexed  at  her  adorer's  admira- 
tion of  another's  achievement.  There 
shot  through  her  a  moment's  childish 
pique  foreign  to  her  nature. 

"You  ought  to  see  my  fas  seul,'" 
she  said  to  him;  *'I  do  it  only  for 
papa  and  mamma.     I  can  dance,  too." 
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then  begged  her,  with  almost  affected 
insistence,  to  prove  her  talent. 

**  We  are  among  friends  here  ;  come, 
mademoiselle,  do  us  the  favor— dance 
for  us!" 

His  words  were  overheard,  and  oth- 
ers came,  urging  Meg  to  exhibit  her 
graces.  Gino's  insistent  importunity 
at  last  displeased  her. 

**Have  done!"  she  said,  a  little 
sharply  ;    *  *  I  will  not.  " 

**The  most  charming  thing,"  said 
Mrs.  Taintor,  coming  up,  **is  that 
Frederica's  dancing,  no  matter  what 
capers  she  cuts,  is  never  improper." 

**It  is  indeed  remarkable,"  whis- 
pered an  old  Italian  count.  **That 
young  woman's  dancing  is  but  the 
madcap  antic  of  a  frolicsome  child.  " 

Meg  was  cross  to  Gino,  and  they 
parted  coldly. 

In  her  bed  she  wondered  why  he 
had  so  insisted  on  her  dancing — she, 
to  whom  such  an  exhibition  would 
have  been  impossible.  She  had  beaten 
her  brain  for  his  motive,  and  decided 
to  ask  him. 

On  the  following  day  she  did  so. 

Left  alone  with  him  qn  the  balcony 
by  a  moment's  weariness  of  Mrs.  Tain- 
tor's  vigilance,  she  said  : 

**Why  did  you  want  me  to  dance 
before  all  those  people?" 

**If  you  had  danced,"  said  Gino, 
hotly,  **  I  would  have  killed  you." 

There  was  a  soft  radiance  on  the 
girl's  upraised  forehead. 

••Then    .     .     .     why    ...     ?" 

**  I  was  testing  your  character." 

An  abyss  seemed  suddenly  to  yearn 
under  Meg's  feet.  The  radiance  fell. 
His  flatteries  came  to  her  with  a  warn- 
ing of  unknown  depths,  unexplored, 
and  possibly  dangerous.  He  was  more, 
then,  than  a  sweet,  lovesick  boy,  to 
chide  and  to  ridicule  !  He  was  a  man, 
laying  nets  full  of  subtle  plotting. 

She  moved  from  his  side  uneasily. 
But  in  that  moment  she  knew  that  she 
loved  him. 

VI 

Everybody  had  left.  Florence  at 
fiunset  looked  like  a  flame  in  its  bowl 
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silent  at  noon,  except  for  the  few 
mortals  who  hugged  the  walls  as  they 
glided  swiftly  to  toil  or  play.  The 
men  played  the  waterspouts  in  the 
Cascine  across  the  Viale  del  Re,  filling 
the  air  with  the  smell  of  the  fine,  hot 
dust.  The  ^eno  had  long  been  cut, 
and  the  low  meadows  lay  between  the 
shining  roads  like  emeralds  in  bur- 
nished settings.  The  Amo  was  al- 
most dry.  Men  drove  carts  across  it, 
wading  and  shouting  in  the  shallows. 
Where  the  dam  was,  naked  children 
clambered  down  to  bathe  their  limbs 
in  the  cool  rush  of  waters. 

The  Taintors  still  lingered.  Travel 
is  expensive,  and  when  people  have 
left  town  they  don't  know  you  are 
there.  You  are  supposed  to  be  at 
Montecatini  or  Vallombrosa,  or  in  the 
gayer  Swiss  and  Austrian  watering- 
places. 

Taintor  had  the  excuse  of  the  statue 
to  which  he  was  giving  last  touches— 
his  capo  lavorOy  and  his  last.     It  was 
destined  for  a  grave.     It  was  a  tribute 
of  affection.     Fithian  Haldeane,  his 
best  friend,  had  long  been  dead.   But 
in  the  sad  little  Protestant  cemetery 
this  fair  statue  would  soon  rise,  and 
underneath,  the  medallion  that  mir- 
rored the  dead  man's  beauty.    They 
had  the  same  virtues  and  the  same 
faults,  Fithian  and  Taintor,  and  had 
been  devoted  friends.     What  was  the 
statue?     Pity?    Silence?    Hope?   Bob 
would  not  name  her.     **  Let  her  tell 
her  own  tale,"  he  said. 

The  ladies  Taintor,  however,  were 
getting  ready  in  their  turn  to  start  for 
a  brief  villégiatura.     The  artist  him- 
self, interested  in  his  labor,  had  been 
better    of    late.     There   had  been  a 
respite.     In  the  evenings,  when   he 
came  home,  his  talk  had  some  of  its 
old  brilliance,  its  wit  and  its  fascina- 
tion.    He  had  also  earned  five  hun- 
dred lire  writing  some  articles,  which 
Meg  had  translated,  on  matters  of  art, 
for  an  Italian  review.     The  sum  was 
assuredly  not  imposing,  but  his  self- 
respect  had  found  its  vent  in  buying 
little  presents   for    his    w^omen:    for 
Dolly,  a    Sant'  Antonio    in   silvered 
metal,  in   his  shrine — the  saint  who 
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brings  forever  back  to  us  what  we 
have  lost;  for  Meg  a  bit  of  rare  em- 
broidery, picked  up  in  a  curiosity 
shop  of  the  Bardi,  a  richly  worked  red 
heart — at  its  centre  two  white  roses 
pierced  by  a  golden  dagger — the  bleed- 
ing heart  of  Mary.  Of  course,  the 
lîvomen  would  have  much  preferred 
something  to  wear.  What  woman 
wouldn't,  who  needs  gloves  and  stock- 
ings, shoes  and  fans,  and  has  cramped 
means  with  which  to  supply  these 
necessities?  Tactfully,  however,  and 
gratefully,  they  accepted  these  Catho- 
lic emblems  and  talismans.  Dolly,  in 
fact,  went  to  her  room  and  wept  tears 
of  remorse — remorse  that  she  had 
ever  dreamed  of  liberty.  He  had 
looked  so  pleased  when  he  made 
his  offering,  with  his  mournful  lips 
and  sunken  eyes.  Dolly  had  once 
loved  her  husband  d'amour^  and  she 
still  loved  him  with  the  far  stronger 
passion  of  pity.  **  I  am  a  fiend,"  she 
said  to  herself.  **Poor,  poor  Bob! 
Oh,  my  poor  husband!"  And  she  put 
the  Sant'  Antonio  near  her  bed  and 
baptized  him  with  falling  tears. 

Gino  was  supposed  to  be  at  San 
Michèle.  But  he  had  secretly  come 
back,  and  was  picnicking  alone  in  the 
deserted  rooms  of  the  palazzo,  to  be 
near  her  again. 

•*Meg  doesn't  care  for  him  in  the 
least,"  Mrs.  Taintor  continued  to  say 
to  Miss  Sterett,  who  never  left  Flor- 
ence, adding,  in  her  blind,  maternal 
pride,  "but  he  is  quite  mad  about 
her.     We  really  can't  keep  him  away.  " 

Meg  had  grown  strangely  thinner, 
with  wan,  wide  eyes  and  a  look  as  of 
one  consumed. 

*'We  must  hurry  her  out  of  town 
now,"  said  Dolly;  **we  have  stopped 
too  long.  The  heat  wastes  the  dear 
pet." 

But  to  all  her  mother's  questions 
Meg  always  answered,  **I  feel  per- 
fectly well,  darling." 

She  was  devoured  night  and  day 
with  the  wish  to  see  him  alone — alone, 
just  once.  Her  mother's  espionage, 
so  futile,  yet  incessant,  racked  her 
nerves.  They  might  conscientiously 
chain  her  speech  ;  they  could  not  im- 
prison   her    spirit.     Sometimes    she 


spoke  irritably  to  her  parents,  fevered 
by  her  mother's  chatter,  her  idle  com- 
ments on  men  and  things. 

*'  If  he  had  only  given  you  a  gown, 
instead  of  that  heart!"  Dolly  would 
say,  having  dried  her  tears  and  re- 
turned to  common  life. 

**  Don't  tell  him  so!"  Meg  implored. 
**  It  would  break  his  heart." 

**  Is  Formosa  coming  to  see  you  to- 
night?" 

**  How  can  I  tell?" 

**Meg,  don't  deceive  me.  You 
know  what  Italians  are.  Oh,  dear 
me,  I  wish  he  had  money!" 

*'  What  good  would  it  do  me?"  Meg 
squirmed. 

**  You  would  be  Marchesa.  Gino  is 
a  dear!  I  am  in  love  with  him  my- 
self." 

Meg  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  She  tapped  her  fingers  rest- 
lessly on  its  sculptured  coping. 

**  I  am  stifling!"  she  said. 

**An  American  would  do  some- 
thing. He  wouldn't  just  lie  down. 
Our  men  have  more  spirit.  They 
don't  dawdle  like  that.  Well,  it's  for- 
tunate you  don't  care.  I  sometimes 
wonder  what  you  are  made  of,  how 
you  can  resist.  " 

'•Resist  what?" 

**  Don't  you  think  he  sincerely 
wants  to  marry  you?" 

'*  Oh,  mamma,  you  will  drive  me 
frantic!"  And  the  girl  flew  off  to 
hide  in  her  own  room. 

One  night  she  escaped.  She  did 
the  most  awful  thing.  She  sent  Gino 
a  note.  She  made  a  tryst  with  him. 
She  knew  her  father  would  be  going 
out,  and  she  decoyed  her  mother  to 
an  evening  call  on  Miss  Sterett,  plead- 
ing a  violent  headache  at  the  last 
moment,  and  letting  her  start  alone. 

Her  pulses  beating  wildly,  her 
cheeks  crimson,  she  stole  down  the 
broad  stone  stairs,  pushed  open  the 
door  that  led  into  the  old  garden,  and 
stepped  out  under  the  stars. 

The  porter  was  dozing  on  his  straw 
chair,  in  his  niche  that  looked  on  the 
street.  There  was  only  one  maid  in 
the  Marchese's  apartments,  and  she 
was  sewing  by  her  lamp  in  an  upper 
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room,  tightly  closed  in  Italian  fash- 
ion from  the  night's  dampness. 

The  young  Marchese  was  standing 
near  the  Apollo,  pale  as  the  statue  it- 
self, with  his  clear-cut  profile,  his 
short,  straight  hair,  his  picturesque 
elegance. 

**  Angel!"  he  whispered. 

He  raised  her  fingers  to  his  lips, 
kissed  and  released  them. 

•*  Angel!" 

**Gino,  I  had  to  come!  I  must 
speak  with  you.  Dear  boy,  this  is 
good-bye.  " 

*'Whyr 

**Why?  Of  what  do  you  dream? 
You  know  it  couldn't  go  on  .  .  . 
so."  How  his  irresolution  tortured 
her! 

**I  have  always  hoped,"  he  said, 
vaguely. 

*  *  There  is  no  hope.  "  She  shook  her 
head.  **  You  have  been  very  silly  to 
pay  court  to  a  penniless  girl." 

He  remained  silent.  He  thought 
so,  too. 

**  I  shall  speak  to  my  father." 

"What  will  you  say  to  him?"  She 
spoke  almost  sharply.  There  is  a 
limit  beyond  which  persons  of  order 
and  reason  cannot  be  played  with. 

**I  shall  ask  him  to  serve  me  the 
income  of  mamma's  fortune.  That  is 
not  much,  but  if " 

**  If  what?"  asked  Meg. 

He  was  very  deliberate.  Italians 
always  have  plenty  of  time.  It  mad- 
dened her. 

•*  Speak  quickly,  I  cannot  stay." 

**  If  there  was  some  method.  Some- 
times, instead  of  giving  jewels,  rela- 
tives give " 

'*  You  mean  my  relatives?  Give  me 
money?  Be  direct,  please.  I  cannot 
stop  here.  " 

And  this  was  their  first  rendezvous! 
Her  heart  was  breaking. 

"  The  relatives  of  both " 

'*Stop!"  said  Meg,  "I  have  no 
such  relatives.  None.  I  have  no 
expectations.  Papa — you  know — ^you 
have  seen  .  .  ."  She  was  plucky, 
but  she  choked. 

**Oh,  my  angel,  my  beloved!"  said 

^ino,   leaning    toward    her.     '*Look 

at  me  with  those  languid  eyes! 


Your  lips  are  like  coral,  carisHma 
mia.  Love  me  a  little.  I  worship 
you!" 

Then  Meg  threw  everything  to  the 
winds. 

"An  American  would  do  some- 
thing," she  said.  "If  he  wanted  his 
girl  he  would  take  her  hand." 

"I  cannot  yet  sell  tape  behind  a 
counter,  or  stand  all  day  at  a  desk  in 
the  bank,  like  Pucci,"  said  Gino, 
laughing. 

She  laughed,  too.  She  looked  at 
those  perfect  hands,  those  splendid 
lashes  and  dewy  lips.  **  It  would  in- 
deed be  a  desecrating  process,"  she 
thought,  "to  put  the  Belvedere  to 
selling  soap  or  cutting  coupons.  It 
would  be  bad  art"  Her  laugh  was  a 
trifle  bitter. 

"Very  well,"  she  said,  decidedly. 
"  It  is  as  I  said,  then — good-bye." 

"  You  dismiss  me  so?  You  can  be 
so  cruel?" 

"Oh,  what  do  you  want  of  me?" 
the  girl  cried,  exasperated.  "Why 
torture  each  other  further?  You  can- 
not understand;  you  never  will. 
All  our  thoughts,  our  traditions,  are 
different" 

"  If  my  mother  had  lived  she  would 
have  helped  us.  But  she  died  when  I 
was  a  paver 0  bambinetto  of  five." 
He  spoke  with  such  soul-stirring  sim- 
plicity, she  felt  as  if  he  needed  pro- 
tection, as  if  she  were  much  older. 
"  Papa  wants  me  to  marry — ^you  know 
whom.  The  girl  and  her  parents  are  in 
our  hands.  But,  my  dearest,  it  is  you 
— or  no  one.  I  shall  never  jneld." 
His  sincerity  seemed  so  convincing! 
He  felt  himself  to  be  very  noble. 
"Say,  at  least,  that  you  could  be 
happy  near  me!"  He  gazed  at  her 
reproachfully. 

The  poor  child  swayed  to  him  a  mo- 
ment    "  Oh,  my  love  I"  she  cried. 

Their  lips  met 

The  Marchese  di  Formosa  had  not 
found  his  cure  satisfactory.  He  had 
a  violent  indigestion,  and  a  quarrel 
with  the  local  doctor.  He  decided  to 
come  back  to  town  to  considt  his  fam- 
ily physician. 

It  so  happened  that  it  was  on  this 
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He  threw  two  lire  to  the  cabman 
and  ordered  the  flustered  porter  to 
carry  up  his  valise. 

He  found  the  apartment  quite  dark, 
but  the  entrance  door  ajar.  "  How's 
this?"  he  asked,  angrily. 

The  sleepy  portiere  dropped  the 
Itiggage  and  scratched  his  ear.  **  The 
Signore  Gino  has  come,  too,"  he  said. 

The  Marchese  gloomed. 

*'What  does  this  mean?  Where  is 
Beppo?"  Beppo  was  Gino*s  servant — 
a  shiftless  youth  imported  from  the 
fiefs  of  Campi. 

**Out,  Signore  Marchese." 

**  And  my  son?" 

"  He  must  be  on  the  terrace,  or  in 
the  garden,  Signore  Marchese,  or  the 
door  would  not  be  so  left." 

The  Marchese,  in  an  extremely  un- 
promising humor,  ordered  him  out 
and  went  in. 

The  rooms  looked  weird  and  strange 
to  him  in  the  faint  light.  He  groped 
his  way,  and  struck  a  match. 

It  is  disagreeable  to  return  where 
one .  is  master  and  not  be  properly 
received. 

He  crossed  the  stately  drawing- 
rooms  and  went  to  his  own  apart- 
ments. They  were  all  done  up  in 
curl-papers— pictures  and  chairs  and 
candelabra  shrouded  in  white. 

The  atmosphere  was  oppressive,  like 
that  of  a  vault  long  closed.  He  pushed 
open  the  blind. 

**Ah,  that's  better,"  he  said,  as  a 
gust  swept  the  restless  trees  and  struck 
his  moist  brow  and  hair. 

•  *  So,  Monsieur  Gino,  while  you  write 
me  letters  posted  at  San  Michèle,  as- 
suring me  your  court  to  la  della  Torre 
is  progressing  favorably,  you  are 
hiding  in  town  with  your  other  love 
affairs!  We'll  see  about  this,  you 
young  scamp!"  He  would  have 
viewed  such  deception  as  clever  and 
astute  if  practiced  on  another.  It  is 
astonishing  how  unforgivable  the 
lies  become  which  are  leveled  at  us. 

The  Marchese  leaned  out.  He  be- 
came at  once  convinced  that  he  was 
not  alone,  that  there  were  others  near. 
He    stepped    quickly    back  into  the 


beneath. 

He  'first  recognized  his  son's  long 
legs  in  their  white  duck  trousers. 
Then  he  saw  Meg's  flitting  figure. 

Gino  was  prudent.  The  kiss  had 
been  brief.  He  would  not  for  a  sip 
jeopardize  a  deeper  draught. 

*'It  is  not  safe  here,  my  dearest," 
he  whispered.  He  did,  in  fact,  de- 
sire to  protect  her,  and  felt  that  on 
the  whole  his  attitude  toward  her  was 
loyal. 

The  girl  was  too  intoxicated  with 
his  caress  to  analyze  him.  What  did 
anything  matter  any  more? — money, 
marriage,  anything,  if  they  but  loved 
each  other!  In  her  exaltation,  she 
ceased  to  judge  him. 

'*  Good-night,  Gino,  dear  Gino!"  she 
said,  and  almost  ran  from  him  through 
the  shrubberies  into  the  house. 

**  I  can  lead  him  to  any  height,"  she 
thought. 

Meg  was  too  young  to  have  learned 
that  it  is  only  the  strong  who  can  be 
influenced.  Yet  these  feeble  natures, 
who  bear  reproach  with  a  patience 
that  is  but  weakness — ^reproach  at 
which  the  forceful  would  rebel  to 
conquer — are   the  best  loved  always. 

**  So,"  said  the  Marchese  to  himself, 
**it  is  the  American!  It  is  evident 
she  is  not  a  pure  girl.  Is  she  Gino's 
mistress?  That  is  the  question. 
What  sort  of  a  mauvais  lieu  do  her 
parents  think  I  am  keeping  in  my 
house?  Are  they  her  dupes  or  her  ac- 
complices? Probably  the  latter.  The 
case  looks  grave  enough.  If  Gino 
has  seduced  her  under  promise  of 
marriage,  how  shall  a  di  Formosa 
break  his  word  of  honor?  They've 
of  course  tried  to  force  him,  and  he's 
caught — ecco  I  " 

It  was  all  part  of  his  ill-luck.  He 
had  lately  discovered  that  his  Aus- 
trian widow's  estates  were  heavily 
mortgaged,  and  he  had  serious  doubts 
of  his  actress's  fidelity. 

**The  strumpet!"  he  murmured  to 
himself;  **  after  all  my  generosities — 
I  who  educated  her  and  made  her 
career!" 

To  fall  morally  in  another's  estima- 
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tion  was,  according  to  the  Marchese's 
tenets,  to  emancipate  that  other  from 
all  obligation.  He  knew  her  well. 
There  would  be  appeals  to  his  higher 
nature,  tears  and  cries,  with  protesta- 
tions of  constancy.  But  fragile 
women  need  hope  no  grace  from  the 
man  to  whose  soul  they  appeal.  They 
are  never  taken  seriously.  They 
have  but  one  weapon,  and  when  they 
lay  it  down  they  are  lost. 

His  marriage  had  not  been  happy. 
His  wife  had  died,  after  ten  years 
passed  together  without  one  trait  of 
character  or  one  sentiment  in  com- 
mon, and  without  one  acquired  sym- 
pathy— ten  years  of  sufiEering.  How- 
ever, he  had  mourned  her.  He  had 
known  remorse.  He  had  been  left 
with  his  little  ones.  He  was  fond  of 
his  children,  with  the  animal  yearning 
over  their  young  which  Italian  men 
share  with  their  women — an  affection 
made  up  of  foolish  indulgence  and 
selfish  interference.  Nevertheless, 
according  to  his  lights  he  had  done 
his  duty  by  them.  Yet  he  was  disap- 
pointed. In  spite  of  some  vices,  the 
Marchese  was  not  a  fiend.  He  was 
even  a  gentleman.  He  had  married 
his  daughter  to  an  homme  sérieux^ 
but  her  too  rapidly  increasing  family 
caused  him  anxiety.  ,  **She  was  so 
pretty  and  joyous,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, **and  she  looks  old  already! 
Bernardo  is  a  virtuous  man,  but,  like 
all  such,  hard."  His  Russian  daugh- 
ter-in-law he  detested  cordially.  Now 
there  remained  but  Gino  to  make  an 
idiot  of  himself.  **The  della  Torre 
have  a  half-promise  from  me,"  he 
thought,  dejectedly,  **and  if  they 
hear  this  there'll  be  a  fine  mess.  I 
can  see  already  her  blond  nose  and 
her  mother's  middle-aged  smile  when 
they  hear  the  truth.  Whew  !  I  went 
too  fast.  Gino  is  obstinate,  like  his 
poor  mother — God  rest  her  soul!" 
He  felt  some  pusillanimity  at  what 
ke  was  undertaking — that  dread  of 
pain,  that  fear  of  consequences  which 
heralds  the  advance  of  years.  A  heart 
that  has  bled  and  trembled  grows 
easily  timorous  and  cold.  It  shrinks 
from  risks  at  which  youth  laughs. 
The  fussiness  of  age  and  its  lassitude 


were  already  upon  him,  although  he 
was  still  robust  in  appearance  and 
very  handsome.  Once  an  exquisite 
of  the  guardia  nobile^  he  was  still  ad- 
mired by  women  and  envied  by  men 
for  his  fine  stature  and  bearing. 

**The  father  a  drunkard  and  the 
mother  imprudent,"  he  went  on,  pre- 
paring for  his  bed;  '*  what  a  family! 
The  Corsini  and  Donna  Clara  receive 
them.  What  is  our  society  coming 
to?  Jews  are  getting  in  everywhere, 
and  our  sons  want  to  marry  them. 
Now  I  think  of  it,  that  girl  looks  Jew- 
ish. I've  kept  Gino  too  much  at 
home.  Experience  is  such  a  cruel 
schoolmaster  I  tried  to  shield  my  chil- 
dren from  its  lessons — ^to  teach  them 
life  at  less  cost  ;  and  now,  what  have  I 
gained?  Donna  Clara  has  fallen  from 
the  woman  discussed  to  the  woman 
who  discusses.  She  feels  it.  She 
must  needs  fill  her  salon  with  foreign- 
ers and  adventurers  to  make  it  piquant 
It  was  she,  I'll  wager,  who  brought 
this  affair  about.  These  old  women 
must  revenge  themselves  on  nature 
when  it  deprives  them  of  the  power 
of  conquest,  by  meddling  in  other 
people's  concerns." 

He  had  reached  the  age  when  we 
get  tired  of  our  friends  and  think 
they  have  deteriorated. 

His  mind  was  full  of  activity  as  to 
how  he  should  get  his  boy  out  of  this 
scrape.  If  Gino  could  spread  nets,  it 
was  an  inherited  talent.  A  great 
statesman  had  once  guessed  this  apti- 
tude in  the  father,  and  had  offered 
him  a  diplomatic  mission  of  impor- 
tance. The  Marchese  had  sacrificed 
his  ambitions  to  his  children.  He 
thought  them  too  young  to  traveL 
He  would  not  abandon  them.  His 
powers  had  rusted,  but  on  occasion  he 
could  still  use  them.  Like  Michelan- 
gelo, commanded  by  Pietro  de'  Medici 
to  carve  a  statue  of  snow,  his  material 
had  been  inadequate  to  achievements 
of  genius.  Here  was  a  mauvais  pas 
in  which  perhaps  stouter  stuff  would 
have  to  be  employed.  He  girded 
himself  up  to  his  task,  **  It  needs  a 
Cavour,"  he  thought.  ^ 

He  began  by  allowing  Gino  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  seen — everj^thing. 
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And  Gino  fell  into  the  snare.  He 
had,  in  fact,  seen  nothing  but  Meg's 
swift  retreat  through  the  shrubhery. 

**  I  think  Beppo  had  his  eye  on  the 
door,  too,"  he  said,  sternly.  This 
was  a  lie,  but  the  lad  must  learn  his 
lesson. 

Gino  flushed  shamefacedly. 

"Mademoiselle  Taintor  is  an  an- 
gel!" he  said. 

*  *  An  angel  who  makes  trysts  with 
young  gentlemen  at  night,  "  thought 
the  Marchese.  But  being  a  man  of 
tact,  he  only  waved  his  hand  impa- 
tiently.    **  Of  course,  of  course." 

**  We  met  accidentally,"  said  Gino. 
*  *  I  lost  my  head.     I  love  her.  " 

*' And  la  della  Torre?" 

**  She  may  go  to  il  diavolo!'' 

**  Slowly,  slowly.  This  is  a  serious 
piece  of  business,  and  I'll  thank  you 
not  to  be  flippant.  " 

He  then  talked  long  to  his  son  in 
low  tones,  not  unkindly.  He  pointed 
out  to  him  the  duties  honor  imposed 
— the  honor  of  a  great  and  unsullied 
name.  He  exposed  to  him  their  ter- 
rible pecuniary  embarrassments, 
which  only  a  rich  marriage  on  his 
part  could  avert.  **  It  is  no  joke,"  he 
said,  "for  a  man  to  compromise  a 
young  girl.  It  may  bear  heavy  pen- 
alty." 

Gino  crawled  to  bed  profoundly 
miserable.  Even  the  exhilarating 
reflection  that  two  beautiful  women 
wanted  him  failed  to  cheer.  He  was 
very  young. 

Earlier  the  next  morning  than  was 
his  wont  the  Marchese  had  himself 
driven  to  Donna  Clara's.  This  in- 
trepid lady  was  in  town  for  a  week, 
between  a  visit  to  the  Exposition  at 
Venice  and  a  flight  to  Apennine 
mountain  tops.  He  found  her  in  her 
garden.  Their  conversation  was  brief, 
but  to  the  point.  Like  Napoleon,  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  ask  questions 
whose  answer  he  ought  to  have 
known — a  proof  of  wit. 

He  told  her  all — even  the  kiss 
that  he  had  not  seen.  He  made 
it  two  or  three.  Donna  Clara,  al- 
though much  vexed,  carried  herself 
with  a  high  hand.  She  was  loud  in 
Meg's  defense,  and  very  patriotic. 


**Mere  child's  thoughtlessness," 
she  said,  shaking  her  head.  **  Meg  is 
beautiful,  clever,  well-educated  and 
a  snowdrop.  Jews?  Heavens!  De- 
scended from  Puritan  warriors;  the 
very  embodiment  of  respectability; 
solid  and  admirable;  the  father  a 
man  of  the  highest  talent,  the 
mother  a  lady."  Gino,  she  thought, 
had  behaved  badly.  He  had  been 
after  the  girl  all  Winter.  Everybody 
had  seen  his  devotion.  But,  of  course, 
the  Marchese  would  better  know  at 
once  there  was  no  money,  not  a  soldo. 

The  Marchese  bowed  himself  out. 
He  was  disappointed.  It  was  going 
to  be  far  more  difficult  than  he  had 
imagined.  **The  young  rogue,"  he 
murmured,  **  is  in  deeper  waters  than 
I  fancied.  If  it  is  the  custom  for 
Yankee  virgins  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  such  loose  fashion,  where 
is  a  man's  defense?" 

Modem  ideas  were  too  much  for 
him.  It  was  evident  that  Donna 
Clara's  sympathies  were  entirely 
with  her  compatriots.  She  had  bid- 
den him  adieu  with  an  actual  air  of 
triumph. 

The  sun  was  very  hot.  The  morn- 
ing was  sultry.  Under  the  awning 
of  the  cab  he  had  hailed  he  was 
smothering.  He  was  so  tall  that  it 
scratched  the  top  of  his  hat.  He  had 
to  bob  his  head  about.  This  trifle 
added  to  his  nervous  irritability.  He 
took  off  his  hat  and  wiped  his  fore- 
head with  his  fine  scented  handker- 
chief. He  was  extremely  cross. 
**  Clever,  too,  the  minx!"  he  thought. 
He  had  the  terror  of  a  clever  woman 
common  to  men.  In  this  their  judg- 
ment is  at  fault.  It  is  the  fools  of 
whom  one  must  be  afraid.  Their 
genius  is  invincible.  They  knock  us 
down  in  moments  when  we  are  weap- 
onless. Against  their  surprises  we 
can  never  guard.  There  is  a  certain 
breadth  and  largeness  in  the  attack  of 
the  clever.  They  are  proud  of  their 
skill.  But  the  fool's  thrust  is  in  the 
dark — ^irresponsible,  unreasoning.  In 
the  general  confusion  it  may,  in  fact, 
hit  the  wrong  person.  But  it  does  its 
work. 

While   he   drove  back    across    the 
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maue  au  ciear — an  luca  wortny  oi 
the  man  whose  powers  he  had  in- 
voked. Cavour  could  not  have  enter- 
tained a  better  one. 

•*  I  will  manage  everything,  if  you 
will  leave  it  to  me,"  he  said  to  Gino, 
over  their  breakfast,  of  which  they 
partook  on  their  balcony.  **If  you 
interfere  I  shall  wash  my  hands  of  you, 
and  you  can  get  out  of  my  house  with 
your  girl,  or  without  her.  " 

**  I  think—"  said  Gino. 

**I  won't  trouble  you  to  think," 
said  his  papa,  glaring.  **I  have 
thought  enough  for  us  both.  You  are 
giving  me  sleepless  nights.  " 

He  helped  himself  to  an  olive. 

Gino  quailed. 

'*  What  will  you  do?"  he  said,  with 
distended  pupils. 

The  Marchese  smiled. 

*'A11  I  hear  of  them  is  satisfying. 
I  shall  ask  her  for  you  in  marriage.  " 

And  he  ate  another  olive. 

An  atmosphere  of  uncertainty 
makes  us  fear  directness.  Gino  knew 
his  father's  nature  to  be  tortuous  and 
subtle.  He  knew  such  absolute  meth- 
ods were  not  his.  He  feared  his 
father,  who  in  some  moods  could  be 
pitiless.  He  felt,  with  a  sudden  de- 
spair, that  the  game  was  lost.  But  he 
remained  sullenly  silent 

That  evening  the  Marchese  di  For- 
mosa sent  a  servant  to  ask  if  Mr. 
Taintor  would  receive  him. 

Taintor  did  so  in  the  bare  apart- 
ment he  called  his  study,  which  was 
filled  with  the  mended  furniture  and 
unmended  bric-à-brac  that  would 
not  fit  to  any  other  room,  and  it 
was  here  he  crept  sometimes  to 
hide  his  shame.  But  to-night  he 
was,  as  Dolly  would  have  said,  **all 
right,"  and  he  appeared  uncom- 
monly well.  Looking  back  on  the 
interview,  the  Marchese  admitted 
this    himself. 

The  visit  was  short.  The  Marchese 
asked  Mademoiselle  Taintor's  hand 
for  his  son,  told  of  his  son's  love  for 
her  in  pathetic  accents,  grew  quite 
dramatic,  expressed  his  regret  that 
Gmo's  lack  of  a  mother  had  permitted 
certam  faults  to  grow  in  him  which 


uis  voice  oroKe  nere  inix)  uie  uuski- 
ness  of  emotion.  He  expressed  ad- 
miration for  Meg's  beauty  and  re- 
puted gifts.  Then,  as  an  after- 
thought, as  he  rose  to  depart,  he 
said  **The  question  of  the  dot  our 
attorneys  would  have  to  arrange.  It 
is,  as  you  know,  customary  in  Eu- 
ropean countries.  I  believe  chez  vous 
there  are  other  arrangements."  He 
was  not  going  to  be  thought  old- 
fashioned,  not  au  fait,  "We  will 
not  be  too  exacting — 500,000  lire,  of 
which  we  would  permit  the  half  to  be 
settled  on  the  lady  herself,  adminis- 
tered by  herself.  By  Italian  law,  of 
course,  the  husband  has  control  of  the 
wife's  dot — all  is  in  common — ^hem." 
He  had  the  air  of  a  Caesar  bestowing 
a  principality.  **  Mademoiselle — er— 
Marguerite,  is  it  not? — is  very  pretty. 
My  son  is  infatuated.  But  pardon  me 
if  I  say  that  besides  the  income  I  shall 
serve  to  Gino,  we  confer  something- 
something."  He  smiled  benignly, 
showing  his  teeth  under  his  fierce 
gray  mustache.  *  '  There  will  be  some 
lands — some — of  which  our  lawyer 
will  speak.  Gino's  uncle  left  him 
fiefs  near  Campi.  There  are  ex- 
pectations. Our  family  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  Italy.  She  will 
have  access  to  the  most  noble  houses 
here — abroad.     She  will " 

Taintor  cut  him  short. 

**I  am  aware,"  he  said,  **of  the 
honor  you  do  my  daughter.  But  we 
have  other  ideas  for  her." 

Dolly,  who  was  listening  at  the 
keyhole,  tottered.  She  had  been  car- 
ried away  with  the  Marchese's  oratory. 
She  had  expected  to  see  the  $100,000 
drop  from  the  frescoed  ceiling  to  the 
mosaic  floor.  It  seemed  cruel  to  her 
that  the  suit  should  be  so  summarily 
dismissed. 

**  You  have  other  ideas?" 

"Your  son  is  too  young,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  our  daughter 
is  attached  to  him.  " 

**My  God!"  murmured  the  Mar- 
chese. 

**  Besides  which,  she  is  withont 
fortune.  " 

**  This  is   most  painful,"  said  the 
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Taintor  made  a  grimace.  He 
reached  for  his  cigarette  case. 

**  Will  you  take  one?"  he  said. 

The  Marchese  took  one  and  lit  it  in 
silence. 

**  May  I  ask,"  he  said,  after  a  short 
pause,  **why  you  have  fanned  his 
sentiments,  if  they  were  without 
hope?" 

**  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  any- 
thing but  calf-love,  attacks  of  which 
are  frequent  in  early  youth.  Bless 
me  !  our  Meg  has  treated  him  like  a 
little  brother.  He  has  come  in  and 
out  here  always  with  my  knowledge, 
always  under  the  eyes  of  her  mother.  " 

The  Marchese  was  human.  He  was 
completely  astonished.  This  Yankee 
took  his  daughter's  nocturnal  esca- 
pades with  as  much  unconcern  as  the 
absorption  of  tea  and  little  cakes  at  a 
*'  five  o'clocking."  This  was  the  name 
the  Marchese  persisted  in  bestowing 
on  the  Anglo-Saxon  rite,  that  he 
thought  disgusting. 

**  There  was  .  .  .  the  garden," 
he  said. 

**  Ah,  yes,  the  garden,"  said  Tain- 
tor,  drily.  **I  wanted  to  speak  of 
this.  As  we  desire  one  for  our  own 
private  uses,  we  have  decided  to  leave 
when  the  lease  expires.  " 

**  It  would  indeed  be  better  .  .  . 
to  have  .  .  .  your  own,"  said  the 
Marchese,  rising. 

He  felt  aggrieved  and  wounded. 
He  had  expected  an  outcry  for  "repa- 
ration. "  He  was  dismissed  with  easy 
disdain.  The  first  would  have  been 
inconvenient.  But  the  second,  some- 
how, had  a  humiliating  sting. 

**  Good-night,"  he  said,  bowing,  and 
moving  to  the  door. 

*•  Good-night,"  said  Taintor,  stiffly. 
Ajid  they  shook  hands. 

vn 

In  the  early  Autumn  Gino  married 
Nerina  della  Torre.  He  celebrated 
the  day  before  his  nuptials  by  driving 
op)enly  in  public  with  a  notorious  idol 


with  death  in  his  heart. 

The  night  before  his  marriage  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Meg  in  England. 

'*  All  the  horrible  stories  you  will 
hear  about  me,"  he  wrote,  **  are  true. 
I  have  been  vile.  I  have  been  base. 
I  have  sunk  low.  I  do  not  love  my 
fiancée.  I  never  shall.  Fate  and  my 
father  were  too  much  for  me.  Only 
write  me  one  word  and  say  that  you 
pity  me.  Say  you  will  not  marry 
Nicco  Dolcini.  He's  a  bad  fellow — 
worse  than  I  am.  I  would  have  been 
your  slave,  your  dog.  Do  not  refuse 
me  your  hand  if  we  ever  meet.  Do 
not  turn  away  from  me  in  the  street." 

And  he  signed  himself,  **  Your  for- 
ever adoring  Gino." 

Meg  read  this  strange  missive  to  its 
end.  She  did  not  answer  it.  There 
is  a  sad  satisfaction  in  keeping  one 
arrow  in  the  quiver.  A  letter  with- 
held is  sometimes  this.  Over  her  lost 
illusion  she  preferred  silence. 

'*And  he  looked  like  ademi-god!" 
she  thought.  She  reflected  sadly  that 
there  are  men  who  waste  enough  nerv- 
ous energy  in  renouncement  to  have 
conquered  worlds. 

The  Taintors  went  for  the  shooting 
up  to  the  Igraines*.  Here  they  met 
the  Fords.  Mrs.  Ford  had  danced 
into  immediate  success.  Her  name 
had  become  prominent  in  English 
country  houses  and  London  drawing- 
rooms.  Into  these  her  adoring  hus- 
band followed  her.  He  was  taking  a 
year's  rest.  He,  too,  was  found  amus- 
ing, in  his  own  fashion.  Some  of  the 
women  made  love  to  him,  among 
them  Lady  Igraine.  She  liked  his 
indifference;  she  found  it  spicy,  for 
he  never  swerved  from  his  devotion  to 
"Freddie." 

Lady  Igraine  and  Mrs.  Taintor 
were  sitting  in  the  hall.  Dolly,  whose 
only  topic  of  conversation  was  invari- 
ably Meg  and  Meg's  successes,  was 
speaking  of  Gino's  offer  of  marriage. 

**  But,  of  course,  he  couldn't  have 
taken  her  without  a  shilling,"  said 
Lady  Igraine. 
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always  the  same  thing.  People  may 
marry  without  settlements,  and  it's  all 
very  well  till  they  get  quarreling,  and 
then  they  have  just  as  much  bother  as 
anyone  else.  You  seem  to  arrange 
things  as  if  married  people  were  al- 
ways to  be  turtle-pigeons.  That's 
probably  why  you  have  such  nasty 
divorces  and  scandals.  There's  noth- 
ing like  one's  own  income." 

Dolly,  whose  **own  income"  sup- 
ported three,  admitted  that  perhaps 
Lady  Igraine  might  be  right. 

**  I  do  hope  mamma  is  not  talking 
about  me  again,"  thought  Meg.  She 
knew  that  poverty  is  not  chic.  She 
knew  that  no  thrift,  no  taste  or  special 
talent  at  harboring  resources  can 
make  it  so.  Her  mother's  miserable 
little  makeshifts  and  make-believes 
filled  her  with  sorrow. 


looked  out  on  the  gray,  cool  bnglisn 
scene.  Along  the  dim  pathway  be- 
tween the  yew  trees  she  saw  a  man 
approaching.  Since  Meg's  arrival  he 
came  very  often  to  Igraine  Castle. 
He  was  a  rich  commoner,  a  widower 
of  forty-five,  a  brewer,  who  had 
bought  the  adjacent  place.  He  now 
crossed  the  stately  gardens  and  came 
to  her. 

But  Meg  was  too  healthy  and  sane 
for  morbid  sacrifices. 

**I  cannot  do  it,"  she  thought, 
"even  to  amuse  Lady  Igraine  and 
make  mamma  happy.  I  am  not  for 
sale." 

And  the  girl  looked  wistfully 
toward  the  sea.  It  seemed  to  call  her 
across  its  shining  waters  to  the  land 
that  has  welcomed  so  many  wounded 
hearts. 


<» 


THE   ONE  THOUGHT 

^IITE  have  most  of  us  heard  of  that  sweet  wedded  bliss- 
^^      Of  two  hearts  that  are  beating  as  one. 
And  two  souls  with  a  single  thought  sealed  with  a  kiss — 
And  have  wondered,  perhaps,  how  'twas  done. 

But  to  those  who  have  been  by  experience  taught 
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CERTAIN    PATRIOTIC   EXILES 


By  Mrs.  Sherwood 


IT  seems  quite  curious,  and  a  lit- 
tle incongruous,  that  the  most 
patriotic  of  our  exiles  live  in 
France,  the  country  of  Europe  where 
we  are  wont  to  believe  the  domestic 
rirtues  are  at  the  lowest  ebb;  yet 
there  the  most  domestic  and  highly 
conser\''ative  of  the  exiles  of  America 
are  domiciled.  Let  the  traveler  draw 
an  imaginary  circle  about  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Church  in  Paris,  and 
he  will  include  most  of  the  truly  re- 
spectable and  not  unpatriotic  set  of 
Americans  who  still  keep  their  hearts 
open  to  their  nation  and  who  are 
most  hospitable  to  their  country  peo- 
ple— ^who  love  America,  and  who 
come  often  to  what  they  still  call 
home. 

We  must  not  expect  the  French — 
who  hate  to  travel — to  understand  or 
appreciate  what  is  best  in  our  society, 
or  to  like  any  American  city  as  they 
love  Paris.  One  has  but  to  see 
Coquelin  play  the  boulevardier,  with 
his  boot  soles  looking  at  the  passing 
throng,  to  know  that  every  Parisian 
prefers  Paris  to  Paradise.  Indeed, 
the  two  terms  are  synonymous,  with 
a  little  p  for  paradise  and  a  large  one 
for  Paris. 

However,  we  are  to  consider  the 
claims  of  the  Americans  resident  in 
Paris  to  the  welcome  of  the  French 
people  as  it  is  always  given  to  them. 
The  friendly  feeling  engendered  by 
the  friendship  of  Lafayette  had  not 
died  out  when  the  American  colony 
in  Paris  was  started  by  Colonel  Thorn, 
who  was  the  first  man  from  America 
to  make  Paris  his  home,  and  to  live 
there,  like  a  prince,  for  many  years. 
Our  grandfathers,  going  to  Paris  la- 
boriously in  a  sailing  vessel — taking 


six  weeks  on  the  passage — used  to 
bring  home  wonderful  accounts  of  the 
beautiful  **  Thorn  girls,*' their  hand- 
some old  father,  and  his  dinners  to 
the  young  princes  of  the  house  of  Or- 
léans. After  him  came  the  family  of 
Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  whose  daughters 
made  the  American  name  a  synonym 
for  beauty,  a  distinction  that  is  still 
abroad  in  the  Mott  blood.  I  re- 
member seeing  Mrs.  Isaac  Bell  danc- 
ing with  the  Prince  de  Joinville  at 
Washington  in  1863,  and  making  him 
a  curtsey  that  rivaled  the  famous  grace 
of  Récamier.  She  called  him  '*  Mon- 
seigneur," but  he  called  her  **old 
school  friend."  As  the  lovely  Ade- 
laide Mott  she  had  been  almost 
brought  up  with  these  princes.  Mrs. 
Ridgeway,  of  Philadelphia,  Mrs. 
Moulton  and  Mrs.  Beckwith,  of  New 
York,  followed  as  householders.  The 
famous  complexions  of  the  Beckwith 
girls  outdid  the  American  beauty  rose. 
Then,  when  Louis  Napoleon  mounted 
his  rickety  throne,  Mrs.  **Lily" 
Moulton,  a  Boston  girl,  and  Mrs. 
Ronalds,  another  Boston  girl,  skated 
themselves  into  the  friendship  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  come-by-chance 
Emperor,  who  reversed,  in  their  case, 
the  cruelty  with  which  his  uncle  had 
treated  Miss  Patterson. 

Everywhere  it  has  been  woman  who 
proved  the  entering  wedge  to  the 
foundation  of  an  American  colony 
abroad. 

Then  came  gradually  a  very  much 
respected  class,  who  settled  in  Paris 
for  business  purposes.  To  this  class 
the  Monroes,  the  Lamsons,  the  Lanes, 
the  Drapers,  all  contributed  a  very 
valuable  element  of  security  and  of 
domicile.     Although  they  did  not  for- 
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get  their  own  country,  they  were,  and 
always  have  been,  the  surest  bond  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  the  most  re- 
spected of  exiles.  Following  them, 
and  making  homes  that  are  rallying 
points  for  their  country  people,  are 
the  Goodridge  Randolph  family,  the 
Le  Roys,  the  ladies  of  the  Roberts 
family,  of  Philadelphia,  Countess 
Galli  and  Mrs.  Ware.  Miss  Bry- 
ant, daughter  of  the  great  poet- 
editor,  is  now  a  householder  very 
much  respected  in  Paris.  And  for 
many  years  an  American  portrait 
painter,  Mr.  Healy,  to  whose  pencil 
we  owe  the  best  portrait  of  Daniel 
Webster,  lived  there.  The  Masons 
and  Mrs.  Parker,  mother  of  the 
painter,  Stephen  Hills  Parker,  and  a 
most  lovely  woman,  lived  and  died  in 
Paris.  Also  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Cutting, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
beautiful  women  of  her  day  and  gen- 
eration, made  her  home  in  Paris  after 
the  death  of  her  husband.  The 
Countess  Coëtlogan,  of  Boston,  has 
lived  in  Paris  for  twenty  years,  with 
Helen  Stanley  as  her  companion. 
Miss  Stanley  earned  much  fame  as  a 
translator  and  literary  woman,  and 
became  a  great  friend  of  Madame 
Juliette  Adam. 

The  noble  guild  of  artists  with  their 
families  have  made  Paris  a  home,  not 
merely  for  a  night,  but  for  a  lifetime. 
Members  of  the  sculptor  family  of  the 
Greenoughs  have  made  their  homes 
in  Paris  for  years,  while  Mr.  Meredith 
Read  retired  thither  to  live,  after  fill- 
ing the  Greek  mission.  The  Eustis 
family,  both  before  and  after  the 
public  position  filled  by  our  late  Min- 
ister, lived  in  Paris  more  than  else- 
where. 

The  hegira  of  distinguished  South- 
erners to  Paris  after  1861  is  well 
known,  and  the  names  of  Calvert, 
McCall,  Meredith,  Carroll,  Randolph, 
Slidell,  Murray  and  Mason  are  house- 
hold words  in  Paris. 

All  this  proves  that  at  many  points 
America  and  Paris  are  congenial. 

Twenty  years  ago  Paris  was  a  good 

city  in  which  to  economize  ;  rents,  pro- 

^'sions  and  servants'  wages  were  one- 

'f  what  they  were  in  New  York, 


Boston  and  Philadelphia  ;  and  carnage 
hire  still  remains  that  much  cheaper. 
No  wonder  that  people  living  on  a  fixed 
income  found  Paris  very  much  more 
convenient  and  agreeable.  They  say 
(yox  populi^  vox  Dei)  that  we  have 
changed  all  that;  that  the  two  great 
Expositions  raised  prices,  which  never 
have  gone  down  again,  and  that  they 
sell  steaks  cut  out  of  horses  at  the 
same  price  as  the  good  and  prefer- 
able ones  cut  out  of  beeves.  They 
say  that  servants  are  less  faithful,  less 
respectful;  in  fact,  that  existence  in 
Paris  is  taking  on  some  of  the  tribu- 
lations that  have  always  attended  it 
in  New  York.  Still,  I  suspect  life  in 
Paris  is  easier  and  cheaper  than  in 
New  York.  At  any  rate,  these  highly 
respected  exiles  continue  to  live  there, 
and  are  the  joy  of  that  flying  battery, 
the  American  contingent,  which  de- 
lights to  cross  the  ferry  every  year. 
This  undiscouraged  army  is  the  joy  of 
the  hotels,  the  providence  of  dress- 
makers, and  it  brings  new  blood  to 
the  old  colony.  One  hopeful  sign 
lately,  however,  has  been  the  bringing 
back  of  beautiful  brides  foreign  bom, 
to  Boston,  New  York,  the  smaller 
cities,  and  the  country  life  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  children  of 
these  earlier  colonists — ^very  accom- 
plished young  ladies  who  speak  French 
without  an  accent,  unless  that  accent 
has  been  learned  from  Coquelin,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  know  how  to 
speak  French. 

Many  American  women  go  to 
Paris  simply  to  buy  their  fashion- 
able clothes,  declaring  that  they  get 
them  so  much  cheaper  that  it  pays  for 
the  voyage  across  and  back.  This  is 
very  poor  political  economy,  and  per- 
haps would  not  bear  a  strictly  arith- 
metical investigation.  "  It  would  not 
stand  the  rule  of  three,"  said  an  old 
schoolteacher  to  his  daughter.  "  But 
I  do  not  wish  it  to,  papa,"  said  the 
pretty,  newly  married  one  ;  "there  are 
only  Augustus  and  me — ^just  two  of 
us."  It  is  rather  to  be  urged  on 
**  Augustus  and  me  "  that  they  should 
not  spend  so  much  time  at  the  Bon 
Marché,  but  give  some  consideration 
to  Notre  Dame,  the  Cluny  Musée  and 
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the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the 
Luxembourg;  that  they  should  imi- 
tate the  old  residents  and  stuay  their 
Paris. 

The  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  when  our 
Minister  in  Paris,  found  time  to 
study  up  old  Franklin  ;  and  he  wrote 
a  most  delightful  book.  I  have 
seen  him  gloat  over  a  manuscript 
diary  of  Franklin  that  he  un- 
earthed in  an  old  house  at  Passy, 
and  bought  then  and  there  for  2,000 
francs.  We  might,  perhaps,  not  be 
rewarded  as  he  was,  nor  should  we 
make  as  good  use  of  our  find  as  did  he, 
but  it  would  be  a  more  profitable  way 
of  spending  an  occasional  morning 
than  the  pursuit  of  tailor-made  gar- 
ments, which  are  never  ready  to  be 
tried  on,  or  gazing  at  the  artificial 
flowers  in  the  Louvre,  if  we  should  set 
out  on  an  historical  quest.  The  two 
divisions  of  the  American  colony 
would  then  stand  on  a  more  equal 
footing — those  who  have  come  to  stay 
and  those  who  have  only  come  to  buy. 

Paris  divides  itself  into  two  cli- 
mates, one  the  most  heavenly  thing, 
that  begins  on  Varnishing  Day,  or 
just  before,  so  as  to  give  the  horse- 
chestnuts  time  to  hang  out  their  per- 
fumed tassels;  and  the  Spring  day  of 
soft  rose  color  and  delicate  violet,  this 
time  of  terrestrial  paradise,  is  to  be 
counted  on  all  June,  July  and,  I  sup- 
pose, August — although  that  month  is 
ignored  by  the  true  boulevardicr — and 
it  certainly  comes  back  in  September, 
October  and  November — a  lovely  sea- 
son to  be  in  Paris.  But  with  true 
Gallic  inconsistency  the  climate  be- 
comes vile  in  Winter.  Paris,  very  far 
north,  is  just  as  disagreeable  as  Lon- 
don in  Winter.  Why  should  it  not  be? 
It  chooses  to  be  dark  and  foggy  and 
cold,  oh,  so  cold!  and  those  airy  apart- 
ments are  not  too  comfortable,  even 
with  a  calorifère.  Then  these  agree- 
able exiles  go  to  the  Riviera — than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
— to  Cairo  and  to  Rome.  Perhaps  in 
Midwinter,  when  kept  in  Paris  by  the 
grip,  I  have  heard  these  exiles  mourn 
for  home,  for  Boston  soft  coal  fires, 
for  New  York  hot  air  pipes,  for  the 
sweet  Quaker  comforts  of    Philadel- 


phia, for  the  mocking  birds  of  New 
Orleans,  and  for  the  splendid  dinner 
parties  of  Chicago,  for — tell  it  not  in 
Gath  ! — they  do  give  the  best  dinners 
in  Chicago,  when  its  spoiled  million- 
aires consent,  once  in  ten  years,  to 
live  over  a  Winter  in  their  windy  city 
in  those  palaces  which  they  build 
merely  to  shut  up.  **Ye  build,  ye 
build,  but  ye  enter  not  in." 

In  the  Winter,  perhaps  at  other 
times,  there  is  a  shadow  of  homesick- 
ness now  and  then  over  all  exiles. 
Even  the  prosperous  Americans  yield 
to  it  occasionally.  It  seizes  us  all  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  has  its  roots  deep  in 
our  common  nature.  We  all  lose  a 
certain  consequence  that  is  dear  to 
us  when  we  pull  up  our  roots  from  the 
soil  from  which  we  have  sprung,  and 
which  has  nourished  us  and  given  us 
the  sacred  ties  of  country  and  home 
and  lineage.  This  nostalgia  comes  to 
us  even  in  gay,  amusing,  delightful 
Paris,  and  when  the  word  exile  is  used  ^ 
we  feel  a  little  sad  even  in^the  Rue  de 
Washington,  the  Champs  Élysées,  the 
Pare  Monceau,  or  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
Then  the  best  cure  is  to  go  to  work. 
The  American  colony  is  full  of  art  stu- 
dents who  come  over  to  study  music 
and  painting,  to  profit  by  the  severe 
and  accurate  mode  of  teaching,  as  in 
the  schools  of  law,  medicine  and 
science.  The  exquisitely  accurate 
French  mind  is  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  less  definite  and  trained 
American  intellect  Our  intellects  are 
like  our  scenery,  broad,  large,  un- 
formulated, lacking  outline  and  defi- 
niteness.  We  need  that  severe  French 
training  to  curb  our  exuberance,  to 
teach  us  to  husband  our  immense 
power,  as  we  now  use  Niagara  to  run 
a  street  railroad  fifty  miles  away. 

A  French  boy  has  a  pretty  hard 
time  at  school,  with  nothing  but  a 
piece  of  chocolate  in  his  little  vest 
pocket  for  lunch,  and  the  inexorable 
grind  going  on  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  one  o'clock.  But  when 
he  comes  out  ''he  knows  what  he 
knows,"  that  fortunate  boy. 

The  American  mammas  carry  some 
of  our  national  tenderness  into  the 
lives  of  their  little  exiles,  and  some 
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American  bread  and  butter  reddens 
the  cheeks  of  their  externes. 

The  fate,  however,  of  the  poor  girls 
who  have  gone  over  to  study  and 
have  been  financially  stranded  has 
been  a  very  hard  one.  To  the  relief 
of  such  there  came  four  good  angels, 
Mrs.  Walden  Pell,  Mrs.  Ayer  and 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  and  Mr.  John 
Monroe,  who  pays  their  passage 
home. 

Mrs.  Walden  Pell  was  the  jolliest 
octogenarian  I  ever  saw.  She  left 
New  York  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  one  of  the  famous, 
handsome  Pells  of  New  York,  and  she 
adored  him.  Her  very  nice  home  in 
West  Twenty-first  street  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  little  plain  woman, 
Southern  in  feeling,  too,  started  her 
home  in  Paris  at  i  Rue  Montaigne 
— at  least,  I  found  her  there  in  1885, 
with  a  parrot  perched  on  one  shoul- 
der and  her  welcome  as  hearty  as 
ever. 

**  Ain't  I  pretty  for  eighty?"  was 
one  of  her  greetings,  and  when  she 
gave  a  party  on  her  eightieth  birth- 
day she  put  in  the  comer  *  *  on  dansera^  " 
and  she  did  danser  herself  in  the 
Virginia  reel.  She  was  an  accom- 
plished musician  and  extravagantly 
fond  of  music.  I  once  heard  her 
great  friend,  Christine,  now  the  Count- 
ess Miranda  Nilsson,  sing  at  her  house 
in  five  different  languages  ;  and  wish- 
ing us  all  to  hear  this  consummate 
artiste  in  the  great  scene  in  **  Faust  " 
where  poor  Marguerite  is  tempted  of 
the  devil,  she  had  an  organ  brought 
in  and  played  by  a  master,  that  the 
artiste  might  have  the  sustainment  of 
that  most  emotional  instrument  as  an 
accompaniment.  Everyone  who  could 
sing  or  play,  who  needed  encourage- 
ment, or  w^ho  could  give  pleasure 
was  asked  to  that  cosmopolitan  salon 
of  Mrs.  Pell,  who  enjoyed  to  the  full 
the  distinction  of  being  marraine  to 
a  large  colony. 

Mrs.  Paran   Stevens,  always  witty 

and  always  worth  quoting,  used  to  find 

fault  with  Mrs.  Pell's  catholicity.     **  I 

go  to  Mrs.  Pell's  when  I  am  down  in 

he   mouth,"  said  she,  **for  I  am  al- 

vs  very  much  pleased  or  else  I  am 


so  furious  that  it  does  me  just  as  much 
good." 

Perhaps  Cocotte  Pell,  the  parrot 
that  screamed  and  screeched  when 
she  did  not  like  people,  deserved  the 
fate  she  got.  She  was  banished  to 
the  country  on  one  occasion.  On  be- 
ing asked  why,  Mrs.  Pell  said,  **Oh, 
Cocotte  got  into  a  bad  habit  of  telling 
the  truth."  Cocotte  would  tell  cer- 
tain people  to  *'not  come  again,  you 
sing  false,"  or  little  criticisms  that 
she  overheard  made  by  injudicious 
guests. 

Mrs.  Pell  never  lost  her  spirits  and 
never  ceased  her  charities  to  the  poor 
art  students.  I  once  had  the  pleasure 
of  driving  about  Paris  with  her  and 
seeing  her  leave  her  cheque  at  many 
a  door  of  now  famous  prima  donnas, 
who  were  then  poor  girls.  The  rich 
and  the  poor  alike  touched  her  large 
heart,  and  received  unfailing  sympa- 
thy for  their  sorrows. 

During  the  first  great  Exposition 
I  saw  in  Paris,  I  used  to  go  to  her 
house  to  watch  the  illuminations 
turned  on  for  the  statuary  and  fine 
groups  of  the  Exposition.  Her  form 
of  invitation  was,  "Come  and  see  me 
light  up  Paris." 

*'That  I  have  seen  you  do  for  fif- 
teen years,"  said  her  old  friend,  Mr. 
Draper. 

One  such  woman  is  an  inestimable 
advantage  to  any  colony,  and  when 
she  died,  at  ninety-four,  **01d  Aunt 
Orly,"  as  she  was  affectionately  called, 
was  universally  mourned.  It  is  a 
great  gift,  this  gift  of  sympathy  ;  add 
on  cheerfulness  and  love  of  fun  and  a 
wonderful  constitution,  and  you  have 
Orleana  Pell. 

Mrs.  Ayer  joined  with  her  in  the 
aid  of  the  poor  students.  She  was 
very  generous  in  her  gifts  of  mone5% 
and  together  they  started,  I  believe, 
what  is  now  a  very  great  help  to  all 
students,  an  Artists'  Home. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  however,  with 
magnificent  foresight  and  generosity, 
has  done  even  more,  and  continues 
her  benefactions.  No  wonder  the 
careful,  thrifty  French  people  talk  of 
the  affluent  American  ladies  as  if  the 
stream  of  Pactolus  ran  through  their 
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parlors,  and  as  if  they  ladled  out  dol- 
lars from  their  soup  tureens. 

Mrs.  Ayer  made  a  great  impression 
in  Paris.  She  wore  the  jewels  of  a 
queen  and  she  entertained  like  one. 
Her  love  of  music  was  great,  and  she 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Fanny  Reed,  who 
knew  all  about  it,  and  whose  musical 
salon  was  always  a  stronghold  of  cul- 
ture and  song. 

Mrs.  Ayer  did  not  stop  at  music, 
but  gave  magnificent  dinners  and  sup- 
pers, to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
hungry — and  one  does  get  dreadfully 
hungry  in  Paris,  for  it  is  not  the 
custom  of  the  artistic  to  recognize  the 
claims  of  the  appetite.  A  few  very 
poor  cakes  and  a  bowl  of  extremely 
inefficient  punch  constitute  the  usual 
treat.  So  one  found  at  Mrs.  Ayer's 
bountiful  feasts  many  kings  out  of 
business,  hangers-on  of  those  fugitive 
and  airy  thrones  which  always  seem 
to  be  floating  around  in  midair  in 
Europe,  and  other  gentlemen  of  poetic 
vision,  excellent  manners,  high  con- 
nections and  no  money.  She  was 
very  funny  about  them  herself,  and 
sometimes  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
them  all  out  of  her  salon. 

"Who  is  that?"  asked  a  friend  of 
hers,  pointing  to  a  pretty  gentleman 
who  had  got  stuck  in  the  doorway  while 
bringing  her  an  immense  basket  of 
flowers.  **  Oh,"  said  she,  **  if  there  is 
an  upheaval  he  will  be  King  of  Rou- 
mania.  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  if  it 
comes  now." 

This  amiable  woman  formed  a  great 
friendship  for  the  Countess  of  Caith- 
ness, Duchesse  dePomar,  who  believed 
herself  an  incarnation  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots  ;  and  as  she  was  another  Gol- 
conda,  and  wore  as  many  sapphires, 
emeralds,  diamonds  and  pearls  as 
there  are  sands  in  the  desert,  they 
used  to  give  each  other  most  magnifi- 
cent gifts.  Mrs.  Ayer  led  off  with  a 
smelling  bottle  with  an  emerald  stop- 
per; the  Countess  followed  with  a 
jeweled  card  case. 

**  Where  are  your  mother  and  Mrs. 
Ayer?"  asked  a  lady  of  the  Due  de 
Pomar,  who  was  very  ready  witted. 
**  In  the  next  room,  playing  jackstraws 
with  sapphires,"  said  he. 


These  two  wealthy  dames  gave 
many  brilliant  entertainments,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  aspirants  to  thrones 
and  the  public  generally.  When  Death 
claimed  them  he  silenced  two  very 
generous  hearts. 

There  seems  to  be  a  much  more 
kindly  feeling  toward  Americans  in 
Paris  than  there  is  in  London — or,  at 
least,  than  used  to  be  the  case.  Per- 
haps the  emotional,  free,  gay  spirits  of 
the  American  finds  more  sympathy  in 
France  than  in  sober  England.  And 
France  is  by  no  means  any  longer  an 
aristocratic  country.  It  is  the  most  dem- 
ocratic of  republics.  I  remember  hear- 
ing a  French  lady  of  the  ancien  régime 
(there  are  some  such  ladies  left)  say 
that  she  had  been  to  a  splendid  soirée 
at  the  house  of  the  Premier  and  Ma- 
dame Tirard,  for  which  three  thousand 
invitations  had  been  sent  out,  and  for 
which  such  artists  as  Mm  es.  Célie 
Montalant,  Reichemberg,  Rose  Caron, 
Kraust,  Sybil  Sanderson  and  Brandes, 
MM.  Maurel,  Diemar,  Delsarte  and 
Laffenal,  had  offered  their  services 
in  cooperation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner-General of  the  Exhibition  of 
1889.  Said  she:  **  My  hair  was 
dressed  by  Tirard's  brother,  and  Ti- 
rard himself  was  originally  a  manu- 
facturer of  false  jewelry.  " 

I  knew  two  great  aristocrats,  Mon- 
sieur et  Madame  Grandmaison — he 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Comte  de 
Paris — who  were  full  of  such  stories, 
nor  would  one  of  them  enter  the 
Elysée.  I  once  went  to  this  palace  of 
the  people  in  the  day  of  President 
Carnot,  and  the  attendance  did  seem 
rather  a  mob.  Far  more  tranquil  and 
elegant,  I  must  confess,  was  a  ball  in 
the  Faubourg. 

But  the  American  colony  had  its 
own  life,  nor  cared  particularly  for 
either  the  Faubourg  or  the  Chaussée 
d'Antin.  What  it  did  care  for,  it  got, 
however. 

Mrs.  Hughes  Hallett,  a  Philadel- 
phia woman,  who  has  lived  in  Europe 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  very  hospitably 
in  London,  and  now  at  Dinard,  always 
in  the  smart  set  everywhere,  could 
gfive  us  some  points  on  the  world's 
changes  here  and  there.     She  could 
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exiles,  she  being  one  of  the  most  noted 
and  respected  of  them  herself. 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  has  held  two  of 
the  highest  ofifices  of  trust  in  Russia 
and  in  Paris,  having  been  appointed  by 
the  President  himself  to  the  post  of 
Lady  President  of  the  recent  Exposi- 
tion, and  by  her  own  city  to  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Czar.  By  her  beauty, 
charm  of  manner  and  savoir  faire  she 
has  made  a  great  addition  to  the  ever- 
growing fame  of  the  American  woman. 
Her  splendid  jewels,  her  great  wealth, 
her  abounding  hospitality,  add  a  bead 
to  that  long  rosary  on  which  the  his- 
tory of  opulent  ladies  is  strung,  and 
although  she  still  lives  with  us  in  her 
own  city,  she  may  be  considered  a 
shooting  star  whose  brilliancy  now 
and  then  illuminates  Europe. 

Mrs.  Mackay,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
very  decidedly  an  exile.  She  is  very 
popular  in  London,  where  she  enter- 
tains most  brilliantly.  I  remember 
at  one  of  her  evenings  in  London  in 
the  Jubilee  year,  seeing  the  troupe  of 
the  Comédie  Française  play;  Mme. 
Reichemberg  and  Coquelin  cadet  to- 
gether being  immensely  amusing.    In 


Yznaga,  Lady  Mandeville,  not  yet 
a  duchess,  beautiful,  in  a  very  pro- 
nounced blue,  with  pearls.  She  seemed 
to  me  to  have  the  most  aristocratic 
bearing  of  any  lady  in  the  room,  al- 
though royalty  was  there. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clellan  has,  I  believe,  become  one 
of  our  permanent  exiles;  yet  she 
is  a  patriotic  one.  She  has  lost 
her  best  friends  in  the  deaths  of 
the  Due  d'Aumale  and  the  Comte 
de   Paris. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  in 
our  Ministers — and  our  Ambassador— 
to  the  French  Republic.  Such  men 
as  Mr.  Bigelow,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  Mr.  Eustis,  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane  and  General  Porter,  and  indeed 
many  others,  have  won  for  us  a  thor- 
ough welcome  with  the  best  French 
people,  and  save  that  I  am  ver}'  sorry 
to  lose  them  here,  I  cannot  wonder 
at  the  departure  of  certain  exiles  to 
that  '*fair  and  pleasant  land  of 
France,"  toward  which  poor  Marie 
Stuart  turned  her  beautiful  eyes  as 
she  was  hurried  off  to  the  cold  and 
gloomy  shades  of  Holyrood  Palace. 
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BEAUTY   AND   THE   BEAST 

(a    GRIMM    TALE    MADE    GAY) 

By   Guy   Wetmore    Carryl 

MISS  GUINEVERE  PRATT  was  so  beautiful  that 
She  couldn't  remember  the  day 
When  one  of  her  swains  hadn't  taken  the  pains 

To  send  her  a  mammoth  bouquet; 
And  the  postman  had  found,  on  the  whole  of  his  round, 

That  no  one  received  such  a  lot 
Of  bulky  epistles,  as,  waiting  his  whistles, 
The  beautiful  Guinevere  got. 

A  significant  sign  that  her  charm  was  divine 

Was  seen  in  society,  when 
The  chaperons  sniffed,  with  their  eyebrows  alift: 

**  Whatever's  got  into  the  men?" 
There  was  always  a  man  who  was  holding  her  fan, 

And  twenty  that  danced  in  details, 
And  a  couple  of  mourners,  who  brooded  in  corners, 

And  gnawed  their  mustaches  and  nails. 

John  Jeremy  Piatt  wouldn't  stay  in  the  flat. 

For  his  beautiful  daughter  he  missed. 
When  he'd  taken  his  tub  he  would  hie  to  his  club 

And  join  in  a  rubber  of  whist. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  it  was  perfectly  clear 

That  he'd  never  computed  the  cost. 
For  he  hadn't  a  penny  to  settle  the  many 

Ten  thousands  of  dollars  he'd  lost. 

F.  Ferdinand  Fife  was  a  student  of  life  ; 

He  was  coarse  and  excessively  fat, 
With  a  face  like  a  goat's,  but  he  held  all  the  notes 

Of  ruined  John  Jeremy  Piatt! 
With  an  adamant  smile  that  was  brimming  with  guile, 

He  said  :  "I  am  took  with  the  face 
Of  your  beautiful  daughter,  and  wed  me  she  oughter, 

To  save  you  from  utter  disgrace.  " 

Miss  Guinevere  Pratt  didn't  hesitate  at 

Her  duty's  imperative  call. 
When  they  looked  at  the  bride,  all  the  chaperons  cried: 

"  She  isn't  so  bad,  after  all!" 
Of  the  desolate  men,  there  were  something  like  ten 

Who  took  up  political  lives. 
And  the  cynical  mourners  came  out  of  their  corners 

And  married  most  hideous  wives. 
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Was  the  wildest  that  ever  was  known  ; 
She'd  grumble  and  glare  till  the  man  didn't  dare 

To  say  that  his  soul  was  his  own. 
She  sneered  at  his  ills,  and  quadrupled  his  bills, 

And  spent  nearly  twice  what  he  earned  ; 
Her  husband  deserted,  and  f rivoled  and  flirted, 

Till  his  horrible  lesson  he  learned. 

He  repented  too  late,  and  his  hideous  fate 

Upon  him  so  heavily  sat 
That  he  swore  at  the  day  when  he  sat  down  to  play 

At  whist  with  John  Jeremy  Piatt. 
He  was  dead  in  a  year,  and  the  fair  Guinevere 

In  society  sparkled  again  ; 
And  the  chaperons  fluttered  their  fans,  as  they  muttered: 

**  She's  getting  exceedingly  plain." 

The  Moral:  Predicaments  often  are  found 
That  beautiful  duty  contrives  to  get  round; 

But  greedy  extortioners  better  beware 
When  dutiful  beauty  begins  to  get  square! 


LUCK    AT    LAST 

"TJEACON  PASSNIP— Hooray!  Samantha,  hooray! 
^^     Mrs.   Passnip — Why,  what's  the  matter,  Hiram? 

Mr.  Passnip — Hooray!     We'll  be  able  to  pay  off  the  morgidge  now!    I've 
just  been  run  over  by  the  Astorfellers'  autymobile. 


1» 


VERY    AMUSING 

'\117'IFE — What's  funny  in  that  letter  you  are  reading? 
^  ^      Husband — It's  from  Bobson.     He  asks  if  I  don't  want  to  pay  him  that 
$io  I  owe  him. 


AN     TNPVITARl  P      INinîDMTTV 
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By  Mrs.   Poultney  Bigelow 


IT  was  not  a  bad  garden.  The 
drought  had  not  yet  set  in  ;  the 
four  cherry  trees  were  full  of 
ripening  fruit  ;  the  old  stone  wall  was 
half-hidden  by  a  flourishing  vine  full 
of  the  promise  of  grapes;  eight  tall 
lily  stalks  were  laden  with  buds  that 
displayed  silver  cracks  between  the 
green,  and  there  were  roses  enough 
to  show  how  flowers  can  persist  in 
gladdening  the  world  in  spite  of  neg- 
lect. The  house  was  the  usual  square, 
gray  stucco  structure,  with  rooms 
running  from  front  to  back,  two  on 
each  story;  the  kitchen  was  a  little 
tacked-on  afterthought,  with  just 
room  enough  for  two  maids  to  quar- 
rel in  and  make  delectable  omelettes. 
If  the  window-panes  were  nearly  all 
damaged,  and  the  bed  curtains  a 
hundred  years  old,  what  did  it  mat- 
ter? There  was  a  glimpse  of  tur- 
quoise sea  from  the  top  floor,  and  day 
and  night  there  was  a  salt  breeze 
blowing  gently  through  the  house. 

If  there  really  was  an  objection  to 
the  Villa  Glycine  it  was  the  laundry 
opposite.  It  was  a  lively  laundry, 
even  for  a  French  one.  Nothing 
could  look  more  demure  than  the 
small,  square,  clean,  brick  structure — 
when  it  was  shut;  but  it  was  nearlj'' 
always  open.  And  then  a  score  of 
macaws — French  macaws,  and  Bre- 
tons at  that — could  not  have  com- 
peted successfully  with  the  fair  iron- 
ers  in  the  matter  of  noise. 

At  night,  when  the  young  women 
went  home — ^sometimes  they  worked 
till  the  small  hours — Mademoiselle 
Bathilde,  the  fair  proprietress,  would 
welcome  her  family  and  friends,  and 
the  festiveness  of  the  occasion  could 
not  be  shut  out  from  the  ears  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  Villa  Glycine. 


"  I  suppose  it  was  the  laundry  that 
made  it  so  cheap,"  observed  Mrs. 
Grove  one  day,  when  she  and  her 
husband  had  been  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  garden. 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  Grove, 
adding,  drily,  **When  you  took  the 
house  you  overlooked  the  laundry." 

*'And  now,"  said  his  wife,  **the 
laundry  overlooks  us." 

"Jokes  will  not  atone!"  said  Mr. 
Grove,  and  his  wife  became  pensive. 

After  all,  it  was  cheap,  even  if  one 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  all  day  of 
Mademoiselle  Bathilde's  objectionable 
black  eyes,  as  she  lolloped  out  of  the 
window,  commenting  on  each  event 
as  it  occurred.  Seven  hundred  francs 
for  six  months,  with  linen  and  argen- 
terie. The  argenterie  was  repre- 
sented by  a  dozen  aluminum  spoons 
and  forks.  The  linen  was  plentiful, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  tablecloths 
and  napkins,  they  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  sheets  and  towels. 

**  Still,  it's  France,  and  it's  a  holi- 
day, isn't  it,  Larry?"  Mrs.  Grove 
always  ended  up;  and  at  that  point 
Larry  always  kissed  her.  They  loved 
each  other  very  much,  the  Groves. 
Several  years  of  constant  companion- 
ship had  shown  them  that  man  and 
wife  need  not  necessarily  be  enemies. 
Their  tastes  were  the  same,  and  their 
faults  different — a  good  basis  for  mar- 
ried peace. 

Grove  was  a  journalist  who  wanted 
to  own  a  paper.  Amy  Grove  meant 
that  he  should,  before  he  was  much 
older.  All  Winter  she  had  been 
hoarding  so  that  Larry  might  have 
six  months  abroad,  for  he  was  over- 
worked and  not  particularly  strong. 
He  had  engaged  himself  to  write  a 
series  of  papers  for  a  leading  maga- 
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zine,  and  the  Villa  Glycine  seemed  an 
ideal  spot  in  which  to  do  the  work. 

The  pretty  seaside  town  was  filling 
fast  by  the  time  the  cherries  were 
ripe. 

Mrs.  Grove's  wardrobe  was  of  the 
simplest,  but  as  she  knew  few  people, 
and  did  not  desire  to  show  herself  at 
the  Casino,  it  was  sufficient  for  her 
needs.  Larry  told  her  that  blue 
linen,  with  her  inside,  was  lovelier 
far  than  satin  on  any  other  woman, 
and  she  believed  him.  There  was 
one  sad  day  when  Mademoiselle 
Bathilde  tried  to  put  on  the  blue 
linen,  and  her  opulent  charms  split 
it  down  the  back.  Amy  wept,  and  it 
was  such  a  trial  that  she  quite  forgot 
something  important  she  wished  to 
tell  Larry. 

It  came  to  her  when  she  was  sitting 
in  the  garden,  sewing  up  the  split. 
In  the  afterthought-kitchen  the  cook 
was  clattering  pans  and  making 
something  for  dinner  which  smelled 
like  nothing  one  ever  smells  in  Eng- 
land or  America — perhaps  because 
the  people  there  who  keep  French 
cooks  have  such  large  houses  that  the 
savor  of  their  preparations  can't 
creep  up  stairs  as  it  does  in  small 
ones. 

Delphine,  the  cook,  was  also  abus- 
ing Mademoiselle  Bathilde,  which 
was  very  soothing  to  Mrs.  Grove; 
Larry  was  reading  a  pile  of  American 
papers  in  a  tippy  green  iron  chair 
with  a  game  leg. 

**  Larry,"  said  his  wife,  **is  it 
wrong  for  a  married  woman  to  flirt?" 

**Eh,  what?"  said  Grove,  ab- 
stractedly; then  collecting  himself, 
**  Wrong?     It's  beastly!" 

**Even  if  she  loves  her  husband?" 

**  Worse,  then— disgusting!" 

**  But  if  she  flirts  with  a  purpose? 
If  it  helps  her  husband?" 

*  *  Nonsense  !  Decent  husbands  don't 
want  to  be  told  such  things  or  helped 
that  way." 

**I  have  always  thought  it  didn't 
matter  what  you  did  if  you  only  told 
your  husband." 

**The  deuce!  Have  you  been 
going  on  that  tack?" 

**Well,    you    see,    I    never    have 


flirted,  because  I  was  married  to  you. 
Now,  if  I'd  been  married  to  another 
fellow,  I'd  have  flirted  with  you." 

Grove,  much  mollified,  put  down 
the  paper  and  regarded  his  wife. 

**What  are  you  thinking  about? — 
and  what  are  you  sewing?" 

**My  blue  linen;  that  horrid  Ba- 
thilde tried  to  put  her  hateful  French 
self  into  the  skirt,  and  she  couldn't 
get  in.  I'm  thinking,  Larry,  I'm 
going  to  give  up  my  sense  of  honor 
for  you." 

**I  prefer  you  with  your  sense  of 
honor,  if  you  don't  mind." 

**Do  you  want  to  edit  a  new 
weekly?" 

"You  know  I  do." 

**  To  do  as  you  like  with  it,  and  get 
a  big  salary?" 

**Yes." 

••  Well,  I  think  I  can  help  you." 

Grove  was  now  interested.  He  en- 
tirely abandoned  the  paper. 

**Tell  me  what  you  mean,"  said 
he. 

**Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Gil- 
ston?" 

*' Of  course." 

**  Do  you  know  him?" 

**No." 

''I  do:* 

That  was  a  dramatic  moment. 

"  How  do  you  know  him?  When? 
Where?"  demanded  Grove,  in  some 
excitement. 

**  I  met  him  at  the  club  this  after- 
noon, and — ^he  liked  me.  " 

Larry  laughed. 

**How  do  you  know  when  a  man 
likes  you?" 

**  Oh,  because — a  woman  can  always 
tell.  Besides,  he  said  I  was  fascinat- 
ing." 

**The  bounder!  That  stamps 
him!" 

"Yes,  I  saw  what  he  was,  and  I 
made  a  plan.  I  intend  to  be  so  charm- 
ing that  he  will  do  something  nice 
for  you.  Don't  look  cross.  I  sha'n't 
flirt  much^  but  I  shall  drop  little  hints 
about  our  poverty  and  your  unappre- 
ciated genius;  and  I  won't  flatter, 
only  be  very,  very  sweet;  and  I  know 
I  can  do  it.  " 

'*  Upon  my  word,   you're   an  em- 
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bryo  Becky  Sharp!  Isn't  he  mar- 
ried?" 

'•Immensely  married — with  eight 
children.  His  wife  has  a  Roman  nose 
and  no  sense  of  humor.  I  am  count- 
ing on  that.  " 

Grove  laughed  loud  and  long. 

*'  What  fiends  you  women  are — even 
the  best  of  you!  What  if  you  sow 
dissension  in  this  worthy  middle-class 
family,  and  make  a  scandal  besides? 
This  is  an  awful  place  for  scandal.  " 

"  I  am  strong  in  a  sense  of  my  in- 
nocence, and  I  have  you!'* 

She  looked  a  saint  as  she  spoke. 

Grove  laughed  again. 

**  And  what  does  he  look  like?"  he 
inquired. 

Amy  paused  to  reflect. 

•*Like  an  Irish- American  dyna- 
miter," said  she. 

**  And  what's  the  first  step  in  your 
infernal  scheme?" 

*'  To  dress  in  our  very  best  and  go 
to  the  Casino.  He's  coming  on  pur- 
pose to-night." 

At  this  point,  the  fragrance  in  the 
kitchen  having  solidified  and  been 
dished  up,  the  conspirators  went  in  to 
dinner. 


II 


Jeremy  Gilston  began  his  career 
as  an  office  boy,  like  nearly  all  the 
modem  millionaires.  In  fact,  to  be 
sure  of  success  it  appears  that  one 
should  have  swept  out  an  office  in 
early  youth.  Jeremy's  sweepings 
turned  to  gold,  like  everything  that 
he  subsequently  touched.  At  the  age 
of  fifty  he  retired  from  business  a 
multi-millionaire,  with  a  highly  re- 
spectable wife  and  a  numerous  prog- 
eny, ranging  from  eighteen  to  six 
years  of  age. 

Perhaps  in  the  life  of  every  hus- 
band, even  the  most  attached,  there 
comes  a  time  when  he  finds  that  he 
can  admire  one  of  the  women  he  did 
not  marry.  He  need  not  necessarily 
be  false  to  the  partner  of  his  respon- 
sibilities ;  he  may  only  be  taking  an 
innocent  recess.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Gilston  had  returned  from  his  office 
at  the  same  hour  every  day  to  hear 


about  measles,  schooling  and  the  price 
of  meat.  Mrs.  Gilston  was  not  a 
reading  woman,  nor  had  she  ever  lost, 
during  a  long  period  of  increasing 
wealth,  her  intense  interest  in  domes- 
tic economy.  She  had  married  Jere- 
my when  he  was  young  and  compara- 
tively struggling,  and  she  continued 
from  sheer  force  of  habit  to  plan, 
during  her  quiet  hours,  notably  in 
church,  how  Louisa's  frock  would  let 
down  for  Jane,  and  father  s  ties,  with 
a  little  pressing,  look  well  on  George. 

Jeremy  was  just  now  at  the  particu- 
lar point  in  his  life  when  he  realized 
that  his  remaining  years  ought  to  be 
enjoyed. 

Since  coming  abroad  for  the  first 
time  he  had  been  inexpressibly 
charmed  by  the  irresponsible,  gay 
manner  of  life  displayed  by  what  he 
called  **the  fashionable  set."  He, 
whose  toil  had  been  for  years  unre- 
mitting, delighted  in  idling  away  the 
mornings  on  the  beach,  the  after- 
noons at  the  club,  the  evenings  at  the 
Casino.  He  expanded  with  the  sense 
that  he  was  now  one  of  that  distin- 
guished leisure  class  whose  doings  are 
minutely  recorded  in  the  Sunday  pa- 
pers. It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  him  that  **  Mrs.  Jimmy 
Meredith  looked  charming  in  a  smart 
white  piqué,"  or  that  **  Miss  Gertrude 
Longworth  was,  as  usual,  gowned  to 
perfection  in  mauve  chiffon."  He 
even  hoped  some  time  or  other  to 
read  that  **the  well-known  Western 
millionaire,  Mr.  Jeremy  Gilston,  was 
addicted  to  pink  ties.  "  As  indeed  he 
was — with  socks  to. match. 

Owing  to  his  constant  admonitions 
on  the  subject,  Mrs.  Gilston  had  a 
great  many  dresses.  She  bought 
them  grudgingly,  and  they  were 
nearly  always  wrong  somewhere. 
Her  bonnets  had  strings  six  inches 
wide,  when  everyone  else  was  wear- 
ing toques.  There  was  always  a  great 
deal  of  white  feather  about  her  head- 
gear and  a  cold  glitter  about  her 
gowns. 

On  the  evening  when  the  Gilstons 
hoped  to  meet  the  Groves,  they  were 
both  clothed  in  a  distinctly  noticeable 
manner;   she  in  white,   scintillating 
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with  steel,  he  in  gray  tweed,  with  a 
sky-blue  shirt,  a  pink  tie  and  silk 
socks  striped  blue  and  pink.  A  scar- 
let carnation  in  his  buttonhole  was, 
as  it  were,  the  exclamation  point  call- 
ing attention  to  the  general  effect. 

The  evening  began  with  dulness. 
The  Gilstons  had  taken  the  best 
house  in  the  place,  but  they  did  not 
yet  know  many  people.  They  sat  in 
the  Casino  balcony,  looking  in  at  the 
people  dancing — slender,  perfectly 
dressed  American  women;  piquant, 
full-figured  French  women;  English 
women,  handsome  or  dowdy,  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  men  who  in  few 
cases  were  either  good-looking  or  re- 
spectable enough  to  be  worthy  to  be 
their  partners. 

Mr.  Gilston  was  distinctly  bored. 
Between  the  dances  a  crowd  drifted 
along  the  balcony,  walked  up  and 
down,  or  sat  at  little  tables  and  or- 
dered drinks  or  ices. 

**  Bella,  will  you  have  something?" 
asked  the  millionaire,  hoping  to  en- 
liven the  occasion  by  a  cocktail. 

**  I  haven't  got  over  my  dinner  yet," 
answered  Mrs.  Jeremy,  whereupon 
the  conversation  lapsed. 

Gilston  strolled  round  to  look  at  the 
*Mittle  horses,"  idly  staked  a  twenty- 
franc  piece  on  the  yellow,  and  of 
course  won.  His  usual  wearisome 
luck  made  him  sigh.  As  he  turned 
with  his  winnings  in  his  hand  he 
nearly  caromed  against  Mrs.  Larry 
Grove. 

''  You  here,  Mr.  Gilston?"  she 
cried,  archly.  *'That  is  nice!"  She 
intended  from  the  first  to  '*  put  it  on 
with  a  trowel." 

Gilston's  face  brightened. 

**This  is  my  husband,"  continued 
Amy,  putting  forward  Larry,  who 
looked  even  cleaner  and  comelier 
than  usual. 

**Sir,"  said  Gilston,  almost  with 
enthusiasm,  **  you  are  a  man  I  have 
wanted  to  meet  I  have  known  you 
through  your  writings  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  wanted  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  " 

**You  are  very  kind,"   murmured 

«-ove.  In  his  soul  he  blushed  to 
-ik  how  much  he  wanted  to  meet 


Gilston,  and  from  what  sordid  mo- 
tives. 

"Mrs.  Gilston  is  sitting  over  yon- 
der," proceeded  the  capitalist.  "  Let 
me  present  you  to  her." 

In  five  minutes  Grove  found  him- 
self virtually  tête-à-tête  with  the 
Roman  nose,  where  he  remained  for  a 
full  hour  of  sixty  minutes,  while  Amy 
and  Gilston  were  comfortably  settled 
in  the  dark  corner  usually  considered 
sacred  to  engaged  persons  or  triflers 
of  the  deepest  dye. 

At  the  end  of  that  hour  Grove  knew 
several  things: 

That  Louisa  Gilston's  hair  fell  out 
awfully  on  account  of  the  sea  air. 

That  George  Gilston  wanted  to  go 
to  West  Point,  only  he  was  short- 
sighted. 

That  Dorothy,  the  youngest, 
couldn't  sleep  for  gnat-bites. 

That  the  Gilston  chef  stole  the  but- 
ter, and  no  one  dared  to  remonstrate 
with  him. 

That  the  French  bathed  seldom  and 
had  no  moral  standards,  and 

That  Mr.  Gilston  was  starting  a 
new  weekly  in  the  Autumn. 

Having  sat  through  the  butter, 
short-sight,  gnat-bites  and  other 
things,  Larry  was  almost  asleep  by 
the  time  the  only  item  of  interest  was 
reached.  Before  he  could  make  Mrs. 
Gilston  enlarge  on  the  theme  the  er- 
rant couple  reappeared,  complacent 
and  unashamed,  and  Grove  had  added 
another  new  and  important  fact  to 
those  already  at  hand: 

That  Mrs.  Larry  Grove  was  an  ac- 
complished and  unscrupulous  flirt 

This  opening  evening  set  the  pat- 
tern for  those  that  followed.  Grove 
became  a  specialist  in  the  Gilston 
family  history.  He  visited  the  great 
villa  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Louisa  and  George,  and  Dorothy  and 
Edwin,  and  Jane  and  Bella,  and  John 
and  Elma.  He  sampled  the  perform- 
ances of  the  peculating  ckef^  and 
found  them  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  house. 

When  he  yawned  constantly  that 
Summer,  and  Amy  said,  "It's  liver!" 
he  answered,  **No,  it  isn't;  it's  Gil- 
ston." 
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light  and  compare  notes. 

**  What  did  she  say  to  you?" 

"That  it  was  convenient  to  have 
children  near  together,  because  the 
clothes  could  descend  from  one  to  the 
other.     What  did  he  say  to  you?'' 

"That  I  was  fit  for  any  society— 
that  it  was  a  shame  I  had  to  live  in 
a  hovel  opposite  a  laundry,  when  I 
would  adorn  a  palace.  " 

"What  cheek!  Hang  his  impu- 
dence!    And  what  did  you  say?" 

"  I  said  that  poverty  was  hard,  but 
that  there  Were  some  things  much 
harder.  " 

"  What  did  you  mean?" 

"  I  meant  talking  to  him." 

Larry  crowed  with  laughter. 

"  What  else  did  you  say?" 

"That  there  is  a  gap  in  my  life. 
He  was  sorry  he  couldn't  fill  it.  He 
said  I  was  dangerously  fascinating, 
and  I  said  that  if  that  were  so  I  should 
always  use  my  power  for  good!" 

"  Did  he  like  that?" 

"  I  don't  know.  It  was  dark  under 
the  trees,  and  I  was  shaking  so  I  was 
afraid  he  would  hear  my  dress  rustle.  " 

"  At  that  time.  Amy,  I  was  telling 
Mrs.  G.  how  full  of  ambition  you 
were,  and  how  I  longed  to  justify 
your  faith  in  me  ;  and  she  said  that  if 
she  hadn't  always  kept  down  the 
butcher's  bill  Jeremy  would  never 
have  got  where  he  is.  That  was  a 
nasty  one  for  me!" 

A  peal  of  laughter  rang  out  in  the 
quiet  night. 

Then  Laurence  became  grave. 

"  I  don't  like  it.  Amy;  I  think  he's 
in  earnest.  He's  in  love  with  you. 
He  never  says  a  word  about  the 
weekly." 

"Well,  for  that  matter,  I  think 
Mrs.  Gilston  is  in  love  with  you.  She 
has  grown  very  cold  to  me  of  late." 

"  She's  jealous.  You  see,  she  talks 
to  me  only  about  George,  Louisa, 
Elma,  John,  Jane,  Dorothy,  Bella  and 
Edwin.  She  never  tells  me  that  I'm 
wasted  in  a  hovel.  There  is  the  hovel 
— and  Bathilde  hanging  out  of  the 
laundry  window.  Say  good-night. 
She  may  make  a  scandal  about  you!" 


The  "leisure  class"  was  a  class 
that  had  time  to  talk  scandal.  At 
afternoon  teas  the  cups  and  saucers 
fairly  clinked  with  fright  at  the  things 
they  heard.  The  Decalogue  was  not 
long  enough  to  make  the  breaking  of 
it  amusing. 

People  invented  crimes  when  they 
were  discussing  their  friends. 

Of  course,  the  Gilston-Grove  quar- 
tette did  not  escape.  The  intimacy 
was  thoroughly  canvassed  in  all  the 
places  where  society  met  to  bore  itself. 
There  were  a  few  pleasant,  pure- 
minded  Anglo-Saxons  who  laughed 
at  the  whole  thing  and  only  criticised 
the  millionaire's  taste  in  socks. 
They  pointed  out  the  domestic  virtues 
of  Mrs.  Gilston  and  the  mutual  affec- 
tion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grove  as  a  proof 
that  flirtation  was  no  element  in  the 
intimacy.  People  liked  the  Groves, 
and  tolerated  Amy's  two  gowns,  w^hile 
the  men  found  Larry  a  good  fel- 
low, though  he  never  drank  or  gam- 
bled. 

Whether  Mrs.  Gilston  was  jealous 
or  not,  she  continued  to  cultivate  the 
society  of  her  new  friends. 

One  evening,  when  Larry  Grove  was 
absent — he  had  had  to  go  to  a  neigh- 
boring town  to  see  an  English  friend 
who  was  ill — Amy  dined  with  the 
Gilstons  and  went  afterward  to  the 
Casino.  The  evening  was  dull  enough, 
and  she  was  glad  when  it  was  time  to 
go  home.  Then  came  a  discussion  as 
to  whether  she  should  drive  alone  in 
a  fiacre  to  the  Villa  Glycine.  It  was 
twelve  o'clock,  and  Amy  had  rather  a 
horror  of  the  Breton  cab  drivers,  but 
she  insisted  on  going  alone.  Gilston, 
on  the  contrary,  insisted  that  he  would 
accompany  her.  Mrs.  Gilston,  during 
the  discussion,  stood  looking  some- 
what stony  in  the  moonlight.  It  ended 
in  her  going  alone  in  her  own  car- 
riage, and  her  husband  departed  with 
Mrs.  Larry. 

"I  don't  feel  comfortable  about 
Mrs.  Gilston,"  said  Amy,  as  they 
drove  away.  "  I  could  easily  have 
come  alone.  " 

"  Nonsense!"  said  Gilston.     "You 
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are  too  young  and  pretty  to  go  about 
alone.*' 

His  manner  was  so  doting  that  Amy 
drew  back  and  said,  quite  stiffly: 
**The  cocher  only  knows  whether  he 
gets  a  good  pourboire  or  not.  I've 
fought  with  most  of  them  about  the 
way  they  treat  their  horses." 

"What  a  night  for  a  drive!"  said 
Gilston,  after  a  few  moments'  silence. 
**  If  I  were  as  free  as  you  I  would 
propose  going  on  along  the  sea.  The 
moon  makes  me  feel  quite  foolish!" 

**  How  curious!  It  makes  me  feel 
sleepy — I  always  think  bed  the  most 
attractive  place  at  this  hour." 

Gilston  felt  somewhat  repelled,  but 
persevered. 

**I  want  to  be  of  use  to  you,"  he 
began.  **  A  woman  like  you  ought  to 
have  everything— -diamonds — ropes  of 
pearls — that's  the  thing  now,  ain't  it? 
— plenty  of  servants,  and  a  fine  house. 
You  weren't  made  to  be  poor." 

**  Oh,  I  sha'n't  always  be  poor,  "said 
Mrs.  Larry.  '*  My  husband  will  make 
money.  He's  still  young  and  very 
clever.  " 

**Very  clever,"  assented  Jeremy, 
with  a  heartiness  that  astonished 
Mrs.  Larry.  **  And  you  love  each 
other?"  added  he. 

*' Of  course." 

**Then  the  rest  doesn't  matter. 
I've  got  a  dear,  good  wife,  too." 

Amy  breathed  with  a  sigh  of  sur- 
prised relief.  She  had  feared  that  the 
moon  was  going  to  be  responsible  for 
unpleasant  things;  but  she  saw  now 
that  the  millionaire  was  anxious  to  be 
a  loyal  friend,  nothing  more.  Her 
conscience  pricked  a  little  as  she  re- 
flected how  she  had  spread  her  attrac- 
tions, peacock-like,  under  his  nose 
during  the  past  few  weeks. 

A  sudden  gush  of  affection  for  the 
absent  one  welled  up  within  her. 

"You  don't  know  my  Larry,"  she 
said,  fervently.     "  He  is  nice." 

The  rickety  old  horse  had  by  this 
time  drawn  them  up  to  the  door  of  the 
Villa  Glycine. 

The  laundry  was  a  glare  of  light 
The  windows  were  wide  open,  show- 
ing the  whitewashed  walls  and  ceiling, 
and  out  of  one  lolled  Mademoiselle 


Bathilde.  When  she  saw  Mrs.  Grove 
and  Mr.  Gilston  alighting,  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  silent  emotion,  and  she 
smiled  broadly. 

*  *  Bon  soir^  madame,  "  she  called  out, 
in  her  robust,  Breton  voice. 

Amy  smiled  at  Gilston. 

"We  are  lost!"  she  said.  ''That 
woman  watches  me  day  and  night! 
All  the  town  will  know  you  brought 
me  home  at  midnight." 

**  I  should  be  ashamed  to  have  them 
think  I  let  you  come  alone,"  said  Gil- 
ston, sturdily.  **  Good-night.  Ill  see 
you  to-morrow.  " 

But  he  did  not.  Mademoiselle 
Bathilde  did  the  washing  of  the  Gil- 
ston family  ;  next  day,  being  Saturday, 
she  escorted  the  girl  who  carried 
home  the  linen.  She  had  friends  in 
the  kitchen,  and  stayed  some  time 
talking  with  them. 

On  Sunday  Mrs.  Gilston  arrived  at 
Villa  Glycine  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Amy  received  her,  while  Larry  smoked 
in  the  garden,  having  pleaded  that  he 
had  earned  a  vacation  by  a  sleepless 
night  with  his  sick  friend. 

Mrs.  Gilston's  fine  profile  looked  as 
changeless  as  the  everlasting  hills. 
Amy  saw  at  once  that  something  un- 
pleasant was  coming,  and  hastily  mar- 
shaled her  forces. 

**Mrs.  Grove,"  said  the  lady,  "I 
am  an  outspoken  woman  ;  T  say  what 
I  want  to  say,  not  what  people  want 
to  hear." 

**A  very  good  plan,"  said  Amy, 
cordially;  *'then  one  person  at  least 
is  sure  to  be  pleased.  " 

Mrs.  Gilston  suspected  levity,  and 
grew  grimmer. 

'*  It  is  only  right  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  you  and  Mr.  Gilston  are  the  talk 
of  the  place,"  she  proceeded. 

Amy  felt  a  little  naughty. 

'*  Not  really  !"  she  exclaimed.  **  Why, 
last  week  I  suppressed  a  report  that 
you  and  Larry  were  in  love!" 

Mrs.  Gilston  gasped. 

**I?  a  respectable,  middle-aged 
mother  of  a  family?"  she  cried. 

**  Yes!  Isn't  it  funny?  I  think  we 
can  all  afford  to  laugh." 

**  But  you  were  seen  by  that  laun- 
dry   woman  —  disgusting   i)erson  !  — 
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out  driving  in  the  small  hours  with 
Jeremy!" 

**Oh,  it  was  Bathilde!  How  nice! 
But  the  hour  wasn't  small — it  was  the 
biggest  one  of  the  night — twelve,  in 
fact." 

*'  You  are  pleased  to  be  witty — but 
you  don't  answer  my  charge." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Gilston,  how  could  I 
deny  it?  You  saw  me  leave  the  Casino 
with  your  husband.  We  came  straight 
home." 

**  And  he  did  not  go  in?  That  wom- 
an said  he  entered  and  stayed  some 
time." 

*  *  Sweet  creature  !  She  is  confusing 
herself  with  me  !  Not  that  Mr.  Gilston 
paid  her  a  visit.  I  don't  mean  that. 
He  went  right  back  to  you,  so  far  as  I 
know.  " 

Amy  was  becoming  a  little  vexed. 
Her  scheme  of  ** helping"  Larry  had 
not  included  a  jealous  wife,  and  she 
didn't  like  it. 

**Look  here,  Mrs.  Gilston,"  she 
said;  **  you  don't  mean  to  hint  that  I 
take  any  special  interest  in  your  hus- 
band, do  you?  I  should  no  more  think 
of  flirting  with  Mr.  Gilston  than  I 
should  of  being  jealous  of  you  and 
Larry  when  you  sit  in  that  darkest 
corner  of  the  garden.  I  know  what 
you  talk  about — generally  the  chef  and 
the  children,  or  something  like  that. 
Well,  Mr.  Gilston  and  I  the  other 
night  talked  mostly  oiyou.** 

'*  Of  me?  "  said  Mrs.  Gilston,  chang- 
ing color. 

'*  Yes,  positively — and  it  was  moon- 
light, too!  I  told  him  how  much  I 
loved  Larry,  and  he  told  me  what  a 
good  wife  he  had." 

The  unchangeable  profile  quivered. 
Amy's  heart  warmed  to  her. 

*  *  Mrs.  Grove,  "  said  the  elder  woman, 
'•despise  me  if  you  like,  but  if  you 
had  summered  and  wintered  with  a 
man,  had  known  him  when  he  was 
obscure  and  poor,  had  been  a  real 
mother  to  his  eight  children,  had 
worked  for  him  and  been  real  fond  of 
him,  and  had  kept  down  his  butcher's 
bill " 


This  climax  made  Amy  smile,  but 
it  was  a  damp  smile. 

**  Yes,  I  know,"  she  said. 

** — you  wouldn't  like  it,  when  your 
hair  was  getting  to  that  awful  pepper- 
and-salt  stage  when  a  woman  doesn't 
quite  know  whether  she's  young  or 
old — if  your  husband  was  to  take  up 
with  a  young,  pretty  woman — ^you 
know  what  I  mean!" 

Amy  took  her  hand. 

*•  Dear  lady,"  she  said,  **  I  do  know  ! 
Any  woman  who  tries  to  draw  away  a 
man  from  the  wife  who  has  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  is  a  sneak. 
She  ought  to  be  whipped.  But  I  give 
you  my  word  that  Mr.  Gilston  cares 
only  for  you,  and  I  care  only  for 
Larry." 

At  that  the  Roman  nose  wrinkled, 
and  a  spasm  of  tears  rippled  over  the 
once  unyielding  countenance.  And 
then  these  two  absurd  women  kissed 
each  other. 

Gilston,  coming  in  by  the  front 
door,  and  Larry,  entering  by  th^e 
back,  found  them  in  a  close  em- 
brace. 

Both  men  looked  puzzled,  and  Gil- 
ston looked  pleased. 

**  There!  see  that!"  he  said,  gaily. 
**  Everything's  pleasant.  They  like 
each  other  ;  we  like  each  other.  We're 
all  comfortable.  What's  the  matter 
with  your  being  the  editor  of  the  new 
weekly?" 

Larry  opened  his  mouth  sound- 
lessly.    It  had  come  at  last. 

**  Oh,  you  look  surprised,"  said  Gil- 
ston, genially.  **  Didn't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  I  s'pose.  I've  been 
leading  up  to  it  all  Summer!  Why, 
hang  it,  we've  been  courting  you  both 
as  if  we  wanted  to  elope  with  you!  I 
wanted  you  to  like  us.  I  had  my  eye 
on  you — in  print — long  before  you 
ever  came  here.  What  do  you  say? 
Is  it  a  bargain?  Ten  thousand  a  year 
and  an  interest  in  the  paper.  There's 
money  in  it.  " 

Mrs.  Larry  has  more  than  two 
dresses  now. 
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LIFE    AND    LOVE 

HAVE  I  loved?     Have  I  lived?    An  thou  askest,  dear, 
To  live  is  to  love,  I  say  ; 
I  have  lived  and  loved  for  many  a  year, 
And  I  live  and  I  love  to-day. 

And  some  of  my  love  to  the  living  I  give, 

And  some  to  but  lifeless  clay, 
For  some  of  my  loves  yet  love  and  live, 

And  some  have  been  borne  away. 

But  hither  or  thither  to  me  is  one — 

Once  to  love  is  to  love  for  aye  ; 
And  I  kneel  to  a  love  in  the  churchyard  yon 

As  I  kneel  to  thee,  love,  to-day. 

Now  the  shadows  of  evening  above  me  bend, 

The  sky  in  the  west  is  gray; 
But  still  I  must  love  to  the  very  end, 

For  I  know  no  other  way. 

And  though  of  fools,  all  others  above. 

There  is  none  like  an  old,  they  say, 
If  it  be  folly  to  live  and  love, 

Let  me  be  a  fool  alway. 

Charles  Henry  Webb. 

BETRAYED    BY    AMBITION 

ETHEL — No,  no,  Percy.     I  can  never  be  your  wife.     I  have  adopted  the 
stage. 
Percy — Thank  heaven,  I  have  found  you  out  at  last! 
Ethel — Sir!  what  do  you  mean? 

Percy — I  have  long  suspected  you  were  not  young!     Now — ^but  never 
mind.     Adopt  an  orphan  asylum,  if  you  wish.     Farewell  forever! 

TOO    DANGEROUS 

T)  ESSIE — Do  you  think  he  is  afraid  to  propose  to  me? 

J^     Carrie — Shouldn't  wonder.     He  told  me  he  was  wedded   to  bachelor 

life. 
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WHAT  MOVED   HER 

By  Mary  FenoUosa 


THE  pretty  drawing-room,  with 
its  flowers  and  photographs, 
its  lace  hangings  and  rich  up- 
holsteries, might  have  belonged  to 
Fifth  Avenue,  but  in  reality  it  was  in 
the  lower  left  wing  of  a  certain  fash- 
ionable *' foreign"  residence  of  Nob 
Hill,  in  Tokio,  Japan. 

In  the  neatly  burnished  grate  a  fire 
slept  as  a  cat  sleeps,  opening  lumin- 
ous, mysterious  eyes  at  incalculable 
intervals,  and  then  sinking  back  into 
lazy  contentment.  It  seemed  to  be 
keeping  a  sort  of  indulgent  watch 
over  the  young  man  who  paced  so 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  long  Wil- 
ton rug,  giving  frequent,  furtive 
glances  toward  the  door,  and  an  occa- 
sional guilty  start. 

He  had  boldly  done  a  shameless 
thing  in  sending  to  his  ex-fiancée,  up 
stairs,  a  card  that  bore  a  name  other 
than  his  own.  To  make  matters 
worse,  under  this  fictitious  name  had 
been  written  the  words  **  Presented 
by  Henry  D.  Hemdon,"  and  Henry  D. 
Herndon  was  the  ex-fiancee's  brother 
in  New  York. 

Miss  Herndon  had  come  to  Japan 
in  hurried  flight  from  the  very  man 
who  was  now  tricking  her  into  re- 
ceiving him.  His  subterfuge  was 
not  creditable,  he  knew,  but  the  time 
had  come  for  desperate  measures. 
What  would  she  say  when  first  she 
opened  the  door?  Steps  approached 
from  without,  and  Mr.  Paget's  heart 
quaked.  But  the  one  who  entered 
was  only  a  little  Japanese  maidservant 
bringing  in  cake  and  wine. 

•*  Mees  Hon-don-oo  be  dow-un  ver* 
soon,"  she  announced,  in  her  soft,  un- 
real voice,  but  with  a  smile  that 
seemed  to  make  the  broken  words 
personal  homage. 


Paget  smiled  in  return.  **  Are  you 
the  veritable  Madame  Chrysanthème?" 
he  asked,  as  he  lifted  the  glass. 

The  housemaid  did  not  understand 
nevertheless  she  giggled  entranc- 
ingly. 

A  cold  draught  swept  in  through 
the  half-opened  door,  and  with  it 
came  Miss  Ethelberta  Hemdon.  At 
sight  of  him  the  conventional  smile  of 
welcome  died.  The  false  card  was  in 
her  hand,  and  she  lifted  it  slowly,  to 
read  it  again. 

Madame  Chrysanthème  turned  her 
head  in  a  frightened,  bird-like  fash- 
ion, and  hurried  from  the  room  as 
fast  as  her  pigeon  toes  would  take 
her.  Miss  Herndon  wheeled  about 
as  if  to  follow,  but  Paget  was  at  the 
door. 

"Bertie,  listen!  Only  one  mo- 
ment! I  have  come  all  the  way  to 
Japan " 

The  girl  raised  her  eyes  with  such 
a  look  of  scorn  that  his  words  fal- 
tered. 

**  So  I  perceive,"  she  said.  **  Yet  I 
should  not  have  gathered  the  fact 
from — this."  She  flung  his  card  to  the 
floor,  where  it  lay,  face  up,  between 
them. 

Paget  made  no  answer. 

**  Even  /should  not  have  dreamed 
you  capable  of  assuming  a  false 
name." 

**  Your  own  brother  introduced  me 
under  it." 

**  That  does  not  increase  my  respect 
for  either  of  you.  Doubtless  you 
tricked  him  into  it.  " 

**  Trickery  is  unnecessary  between 
reasonable  people  or — friends.  In 
your  case  we  both  felt  it  to  be  the  last 
resort.  " 

She   drew  in   her  breath  sharply. 
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**  I  have  never  insulted  you.  I  have 
come  to  plead/* 

**You  must  have  known  that  it 
would  be  useless." 

"Your  brother  warned  me,  but  I 
was  not  willing  to  believe  you  as 
selfish,  narrow  and  vindictive  as  he 
seemed  to  assume.  " 

She  winced.  He  saw  the  gesture 
of  pain,  and  his  heart  softened. 

**  Bertie!  we  were  to  have  been 
married  in  a  week.  Think  what  that 
means!" 

**Hush!"  she  said,  trembling, 
'*how  dare  you  mention  it — now?" 

**  How  could  you  have  been  willing 
to  throw  me  over  at  the  whispered 
scandal  of  a  cad^  a  man  who  had  been 
my  guest  at  dinner  the  night  before? 
You  have  made  me  a  laughing-stock! 
You  refused  to  hear  my  defense, 
even  from  your  own  brother.  And, 
to  cap  the  climax,  you  ran  away 
to  Japan,  shirking  it  all,  and  throw- 
ing that  much  more  ridicule  on 
me. 

**  There  is  no  need  of  going  into 
that  again,"  said  the  girl,  her  face 
whitening.     **  It  is  all  at  an  end." 

**  But  IS  it?"  he  cried.  **  Do  I  look 
like  a  man  to  be  flung  aside  without 
reason,  and  take  the  flinging  calmly?" 

She  did  not  meet  his  eye.  **  I  must 
go,"  she  murmured.  **I  cannot 
listen." 

Paget  seemed  not  to  hear.  **  Aside 
from  losincr  vou.  I  am  not  inclined  to 


Miss  Hemdon  walked  across  to  a 
window  and  stared  out.  A  fan-shaped 
section  of  Tokio  lay  beneath  her— a 
blue-gray  aggregation  of  house  roofs 
and  whitish  streets,  like  spokes,  run- 
ning down  to  the  hazy  rim  of  Shina- 
gawa  Bay.  No  sun  had  shone  all 
day.  The  world  seemed  colorless, 
flat  and  dispirited. 

Paget,  with  that  gesture  so  common 
to  men,  put  one  elbow  on  the  low 
mantelshelf  and  stared  down  into 
the  coals.  Without  raising  his  voice 
he  said: 

**  Whatever  the  result  of  this  visit,  I 
owe  it  to  myself  to  state,  once  for  all, 
that  I  did  not  speak  lightly  of  you  at 
that  last  dinner.  Good  heavens!"  he 
went  on,  impetuously,  *'to  think  that 
I  should  be  saying  this  to  you — that 
there  should  be  need  for  me  to  sav 
it!" 

She  moved  restlessly,  but  did  not 
speak. 

He  turned  again  to  the  fire.  "  Well, 
at  that  affair — my  farewell  bachelor 
dinner — even  the  necessary  toasts 
jarred.  You  were  so  much  to  me, 
so  apart  from  other  women,  that  it 
was  torture  to  hear  your  name  on  the 
lips  of  others.  I  had  just  drunk  to 
the  dearest,  sweetest,  snowiest  woman 
on  God's  earth,  when  an  Iscariot 
at  my  elbow  whispered— *  And  the 
boodle,  old  man!  Don't  forget  the 
boodle!*  The  glass  was  still  at  my 
lioa.  but  I  set  it  down,  anprilv.  and 
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flashed  out.  "Gentlemen  don't  be- 
tray their  guests,  or  their  hosts.  That 
is  left  for  the  puppies  who  get  in  by 
mistake." 

*' Then  it  was  Mr.  Babson/'  she 
said,  with  conviction. 

Paget  smiled  in  spite  of  himself, 
but  a  moment  after  his  face  grew 
hard. 

••  Yet  Mr.  Babson's  insinuations 
were  enough  to  make  you  throw  me 
over.  And  we  were  to  have  been 
married  in  a  week." 

**  How  was  I  to  know?"  she  re- 
torted, stung  into  self-defense. 
"  Even  my  brother  could  not  deny 
that  such  a  toast  had  been  drunk." 

**  Did  he  tell  you  who  proposed  it?" 

"No!  I  only  asked  him  the  one 
question,  whether  it  had  or  had  not 
been  proposed.  I  wouldn't  let  him 
say  anything  more." 

"So  he  told  me.  You  would  not 
even  read  my  letters.  Was  that  just 
or  kind?  " 

She  stood  before  him  with  head  and 
arms  drooping.  Her  hair  alone  might 
ensnare  a  man's  soul.  How  often  had 
he  kissed  those  shining  waves  !  A  mad 
desire  to  seize  her  in  his  arms — no 
matter  what  happened  after — to  feel 
her,  to  hold  her  there  once  more, 
surged  into  his  blood  and  brain.  But 
no;  he  must  control  himself — he  must 
press  the  advantage  he  had  gained. 

"Then  have  you  nothing  to  say  to 
me,  Bertie?" 

She  raised  her  head  as  if  at  the 
touch  of  a  spur. 

"  If  you  are  demanding  an  apology, 
here  it  is:  I  acted  too  hastily.  I 
humbly  beg  your  pardon." 

Paget  hurriedly  changed  his  tactics. 

"  I  didn't  want  an  apology,  certainly 
not  one  gfiven  in  that  spirit.  I  only 
want  things  to  be  as  they  were.  " 

"  That  is  impossible." 

"Why,  how  should  it  be?  If  we 
understand  each  other " 

She  glanced  meaningly  at  the  card 
that  still  lay  on  the  floor  between 
them. 

He  flushed.  "Pshaw!  Of  what 
importance  is  that  ?  Less  than  a  trifle  ! 
If  you  loved  me  you  would  excuse 
any  means  that  brought  us  together 


again.  Oh,  Bertie,  I  knpw  you  did 
love  me  once.  You  cannot  have 
changed  altogether!" 

She  gave  him  no  answer,  but  moved 
in  a  slow,  troubled  way  toward  the 
door. 

Paget  stooped  for  the  card,  tore  it 
viciously  into  halves  and  threw  it  on 
the  fire.  At  the  sudden  leaping  up 
of  the  flames  the  girl  turned. 

"Is  this  the  end  of  everything?" 
asked  Paget. 

She  ncSded.  The  movement  sent 
two  tears  out  from  under  her  drpop- 
ing  lashes. 

"Oh,  Bertie!"  he  cried  in  despair, 
"will  you  wreck  our  two  lives  for 
this  foolish  pride?  Can  nothing  move 
you?" 

"Nothing!"  she  said,  but  her  lips 
quivered. 

"It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ask. 
Can  nothing  move  you?" 

"Nothing!" 

At  this  moment  a  faint  under- 
ground shiver  was  felt,  a  jelly-like 
spasm,  as  if  the  earth  had  suddenly 
turned  to  a  huge  blanc-mange.  Miss 
Hemdon  paused  and  looked  around 
wonderingly.  A  second  vibration 
came,  much  stronger  than  the  first. 
Paget's  eyes  met  hers. 

"Why,  what's  up?"  he  asked. 

The  third  convulsion  was  upon 
them.  This  time  the  floor  cracked, 
windows  chattered  as  if  in  an  ague, 
and  the  chin  of  a  Chinese  mandarin 
on  the  mantelshelf  clicked  against 
his  porcelain  collar.  There  was  a 
sound  of  fleeing  feet  overhead.  A 
servant  ran  out  into  the  garden  and 
peered  up  toward  the  chimney  tops. 
Miss  Hemdon  was  very  pale. 

"An  earthquake!"  she  gasped. 
"They  have  been  telling  me  about 
them.     We  shall  be  crushed!" 

She  seized  Paget's  sleeve,  as  if  to 
drag  him  away,  but  he  caught  her  in 
his  arms. 

The  fourth  vibration  made  the 
others  insignificant.  Flower  vases. 
Buddhistic  images,  photograph  stands 
and  ivory  statuettes  went  over  in  one 
jingling  crash.  There  was  a  hideous 
sound  of  tearing  in  the  walls.  The 
piano  gave  a  loud,   harmonic  wail. 
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Tho  world    had    become   a  reeling,  ner  came  over  on  the  floor  with  a 

chaotic  horror.  bang. 

**Why  don't  you  move?'*  shrieked  Arm  in  arm  the  lovers  started  for 

the  girl,  as  she  struggled  to  free  her-  the  door,  but  as  they  reached  it  the 

self.     **Oh,     Jack,     don't    wait!      I  earthquake  stopped,    only  a  sort  of 

love  you — I  take  it  all  back!     Only  sick,  nauseating  aftermath  of  motion 

come  away!"  remaining.     Nothing  was  broken  but 

He  pressed  her  closer  to  his  heart,  a  few  trinkets,  the  warrior's  nose  and 

speechless  and  trembling,  and  even  in  Miss  Hemdon's  resolve.     And   long 

the  terror  of  her  first  earthquake  she  after  the  last  tingling  fibre  of  sensa- 

knew  that  he  trembled  from  love,  not  tion  had  quitted  the  land  and  was 

fear.  running    along   the    bottom    of   the 

The  bricks  in  the  chimney  gritted  Pacific,  she  was  still  explaining,  ten- 
together  ominously,  and  the  cross-  derly,  that  she  had  not  been  fright- 
eyed   Japanese  warrior  in    the   cor-  ened  for  herself  at  all,  only  for  him. 


« 


COMPENSATION 

WHAT  boots  the  world's  brief  gratitude- 
Are  fame  and  wealth  worth  wooing? 
Lord,  let  me  do  a  little  good 
For  the  sweet  sake  of  doing. 

What  cares  the  morning  star  for  praise. 

The  violet  in  the  vale? 
Content  unheard  through  all  its  days 

Carols  the  nightingale. 

But  One's  reward  supreme  shall  be, 

By  Him  we  stand  or  fall  ; 
What  heed,  so  long  as  He  shall  see 

And  understand  it  all? 

C.  B.  Barn& 


THE   CARE   OF    INFANTS 

*^  CHE  makes  herself  the  slave  of  her  baby." 
^     **Yes?" 
**  Yes;  she  won't  permit  anybody  else  to  weigh  him,  and  the  result  is  she 
can't  be  away  from  home  more  than  two  hours  at  a  time." 

THOUGHT   IT    PROBABLE 

MISS  WITHERS— He  asked  me  to  marry  him  last  night 
The  Friend — And  did  you? 
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THE   WEAPON   OF  A  WOMAN 

By  Douglas  St  George  Huntington 


AS  Middleton  crossed  the  door- 
way the  porter  came  forward 
to  say  two  letters  and  a  parcel 
had  just  been  taken  up  to  his  rooms. 
He  passed  on  and  mounted  the  staîr. 
In  his  great  atelier  he  sat  down  and 
listlessly  unwrapped  a  cane  of  green- 
gray  hue,  having  for  a  head  a  cross- 
piece  of  silver  worked  in  some  bar- 
baric fashion.  One  of  his  letters 
was  from  a  friend  in  Africa,  telling 
him  the  cane  was  cut  from  the  hide 
of  a  rhinoceros  and  that  the  silver 
had  been  worked  in  Zanzibar. 

The  artist  was  pleased  with  the 
thing;  it  was  handsome;  and  as  he 
siirveyed  it  the  obvious  idea  of  its  util- 
ity as  a  weapon  occurred  to  him.  The 
simple  thought  brought  a  smile.  In 
a  life  divided  between  painting  and 
pleasure,  had  one  ever  recourse  to 
arms?  He  broke  open  the  other  let- 
ter. At  first  he  could  scarcely  make 
out  its  purport,  though  it  soon  be- 
came plain  enough. 

Sir  :  A  person  who  knows  yon  (thor- 
oughly) believes  it  a  duty  to  warn  you 
that  if  your  dishonorable  attentions  in  a 
certain  quarter  do  not  immediately  cease 
measures  will  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to 
them.  This  letter,  though  anonymous,  is 
written  with  the  best  intentions,  since  its 
object  is  to  protect  a  helpless  and  friend- 
less girl  whose  poor,  silly  head  has  been 
ttimed  by  your  reputation  as  un  homme 
à  bonnes  fortunes — a  reputation  for  which 
there  is  no  accounting,  since  I  am  assured 
your  conquests  have  been,  though  rare, 
anything  but  choice.  May  the  much-too- 
celebrated  Randolph  Middleton  go  no 
further  on  his  reputation,  now  that  an 
easy  victory  presents  itself,  than  he  did 
in  achieving  it. 

To  this  a  postcript  was  added  with 
a  flourish: 


You  have  painted  yourself  blacker 
than  you  are  ;  yet  you  deplore  the  black- 
ness of  the  old  landscape  painters. 

The  confused  afterthought  had 
evidently  been  overvalued. 

Suddenly  brought  to  front  this 
scurrility,  Middleton  felt  for  a  moment 
like  one  struck  in  the  dark.  However, 
on  consideration  he  did  not  feel 
grievously  wounded;  one  is  not  cast 
to  earth  by  such  attacks.  He  was  no 
boaster  and  had  been  singularly  dis- 
creet; if  he  passed  for  a  conquérant^ 
it  was  the  women  who  had  given  him 
the  name.  The  injuries  to  himself 
might  easily  be  eliminated  ;  what  dis- 
mayed him  was  the  reference  to  Miss 
Eversfield.  She  was  a  Virgfinian,  like 
himself,  and  had  lived  in  Paris  about 
a  year  now  with  Mrs.  Walton,  who 
was  cousin  to  them  both.  Miss  Evers- 
field studied  French  that  she  might 
teach  it,  and  painting  with  a  faint 
hope  of  doing  well  in  it  ;  being  poor, 
she  knew  of  no  other  way  to  live  than 
to  teach  or  paint.  Multitudes  paint, 
and  many  women  ;  but  this  one  said 
to  herself,  if  art  failed  her,  French 
should  not;  and  in  that  language  she 
had  made  commendable  progress.  Of 
painting  girls,  whose  art  he  had  so 
often  found  a  pretext  for  another  pur- 
suit, Middleton  disapproved  ;  but  Miss 
Eversfield  was  a  lady.  There  was  a 
steadfast  air  about  her,  charming  like 
music,  and  at  times  she  was  so  grace- 
fully glad.  Her  eyes  and  her  smooth 
brown  hair  delighted  him,  and  even 
her  simple,  neat  dresses.  Mrs.  Wal- 
ton took  good  care  of  her,  and  she  saw, 
besides  Mrs.  Walton,  a  few  old  ladies  ; 
him  only  when  he  came  to  review  her 
work.  He  had  gone  on  correcting 
her  sketches  honestly  enough,  yet  to 
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her  none. 

The  clock  struck  and  he  looked  up 
— ^half-past  seven.  He  had  a  dinner 
at  eight;  disinclined  to  society,  he 
must  dress  and  go  out.  He  rose  and 
tossed  the  letter  into  a  box.  Such 
writing  he  had  seen  before,  often,  but 
not  recently.  He  cast  a  comfortable 
look  on  his  cane  ;  it  lay  there,  service- 
able, savage,  frank  as  a  sword.  A 
feminine  mind  had  conceived  the  let- 
ter, Middleton  was  sure;  whether  a 
woman's  or  not  he  could  not  deter- 
mine ;  a  woman's,  he  fearec\  Chivalry 
could  not  then  protect  Miss  Evers- 
field;  it  was  rather  the  buckler  now- 
adays of  wicked  women. 
^  In  a  cab  on  his  way  up  the  Champs 
Elysées  he  pondered  his  life  in  Paris. 
For  a  time  it  had  been  a  merry  one, 
lived  for  art  and  not  vainly.  Then  he 
had  strayed — success  not  pointing 
aright — ^into  the  lethal  atmosphere  of 
society.  There  his  success  had  grown 
— ^his  confidence  in  himself,  too  ;  but 
he  had  made  no  glorious  advance.  An 
amazing  cleverness  had  been  acquired, 
certainly  ;  there  were  moments  when, 
contrite,  he  would  turn  a  picture  to 
the  wall.  No  longer  was  he  the  poet 
who  evoked  a  fairy  wood  at  sundown, 
nor  the  enchanter  who  called  up 
splendid  visions  of  the  sea. 

He  came  out  of  his  musings  into  the 
electric  fulgency  of  a  drawing-room, 
and  was  offered  a  little  envelope  that 
contained  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lynne. 
He  had  once  known  her  very  well; 
she  was  a  widow,  and  a  pretty  one. 
Mrs.  Lynne  sat  in  a  corner  talking 
with  a  man  when  Middleton  was  an- 
nounced, and  looked  toward  the  door 
at  his  name.  He  soon  moved  to 
where  she  sat  and  carelessly  ad- 
dressed  her. 

**  I  feared  to  be  the  last." 

**  What,  the  first  of  painters?" 

**  You  are  pleased  to  be  satirical.  I 
am  going  to  take  you  in  to  dinner,  so 
you  had  better  treat  me  well." 

**  I  suppose  you  will  treat  me  to  all 
your  ideas  on  women." 

*|  Is  that  my  habit?" 

^*  I  know  you  have  a  very  low  opin- 


**  Mrs.  Lynne  should  raise  it." 

**  I  sha*n't  try.  It  is  very  old,  your 
opinion,  and  not  particularly  yours.  " 

"So  common,"  Middleton  ad- 
mitted, with  a  weary  smile,  "there's 
no  holding  me  responsible  for  it" 

The  tardy  guest  arrived,  and  they 
went  in  to  dinner.  The  artist  looked 
round  the  table,  at  the  excessive 
pearls  and  diamonds,  at  the  time- 
wasting,  costly  frocks,  failures  mostly; 
at  the  wan  women  in  them.  It 
seemed  odd  there  should  be  so  little 
taste  and  beauty  in  a  world  living 
wholly  for  appearances.  The  lady 
beside  him,  however,  was  pret^ 
enough;  an  extreme  consciousness 
of  the  fact  had  at  one  time  made 
havoc  of  his  skeptic  mind.  For  three 
years  his  constant  fancy  had  en- 
dowed her  with  a  flowering  intelK- 
gence  and  a  generous  sympathy- 
qualities  she  lacked.  They  were  cm 
the  verge  of  marriage,  when  sud- 
denly, mercilessly,  without  shame, 
she  revealed  to  him  her  dwarfish  sonL 
In  an  outburst  of  anger  and  jealonsy 
she  poured  forth  upon  him  the  hoard 
of  her  inexplicable  resentments.  All 
through  the  fair  days  of  their  friend- 
ship she  had  been  amassing  thenL 
She  had  put  a  meaning  on  the  mean- 
ingless; charged  a  glance  with  an  in- 
tention; entailed  motives  on  a  ges- 
ture. The  gist  of  it  all  was  that  in 
the  irrevocability  of  marriage  to  him 
she  must  forever  renounce  chances 
of  marrying  other  men.  She  could 
name  one  of  the  darksome  throng— 
an  irresolute  marquis.  Each  pos- 
sessed some  precious  thing  Middle- 
ton  had  not;  yet  she  was  ready  to 
give  herself  to  him — if  only  he 
would  give  up  his  opinions,  beliefs, 
hopes — all  that  was  his — and  try  to 
feel,  overwhelmingly,  the  sacnfice 
she  made  him.  The  man  was  un- 
equal to  the  effort,  now  that  she  had 
deprived  herself  of  his  illusions,  and 
sat  miserably  silent.  Supposing  him 
grieved  merely  at  her  violence— re- 
gretting that  bitterly,  no  doubt— an 
avowal,  desperate,  passionate,  es- 
caped her:  **  Don't  you  know  there 
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are  moments  when  a  woman  would 
thank  a  man  if  he  slapped  her?" 
Well,  Middleton  had  not  slapped  her, 
but  the  phrase  had  aflEected  his  atti- 
tude toward  women.  Afterward,  he 
chanced  to  read  in  a  medical  study 
that  a  fierce  hostility  to  another's  con- . 
ception  of  life  is  the  chief  character- 
istic of  the  hysteric  female.  The  in- 
formation, however,  was  cheerless; 
nor  did  that  crisis,  when  he  recalled 
it,  appear  less  terrible.  He  could 
look  on  her  now  as  on  anything  beau- 
tiful, and  felt  for  her  no  unkindness; 
to  find  her  still  rancorous  surprised 
him.  He  must  straightway  speak  to 
her,  and  not  sit  there  taciturn.  But 
she  spoke  first. 

**  Haven't  you  punished  me  enough, 
Mr.  Middleton?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  much  you  have 
done;  the  punishment  should  equal 
the  offense."  She  was  not  looking 
at  him,  but  across  the  table.  He 
watched  her  a  moment.  She  did  not 
speak,  and  he  idly  offered  her  a  sup- 
plement: **  I  will  be  just;  but  you 
shall  not  be  spared.  " 

Mrs.  Lynne  laughed. 

**  I  was  very  rude  to  you,"  she  said. 

**  Frank;  frankness  is  a  deal  better 
than  furtive  hostility.  Of  course,  I 
have  not  an  idea  why  you  should  treat 
me  ill." 

"Of  course  not."  Mrs.  Lynne 
g^ave  him  a  somewhat  defiant  glance. 
Middleton  did  not  know  what  it 
meant,  but  presumed  a  chimera  hov- 
ered over  her  fearful  mind. 

"You  used  to  be  guided  by  the 
sublime  precepts  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld; are  you  still?" 

*•  It  would  have  been  much  better 
for  me  if  I  had  been  guided  by  them." 
The  lady  spoke  ruefully.  On  a  sud- 
den she  faced  him  squarely.  **Why 
did  you  ask  me  that?"  she  said. 

*'  You  quoted  to  me  once,"  replied 
Middleton,  with  great  tranquillity, 
*  *  *  -^  «  fond  de  toute  amitié  il  y  a  de  la 
haine  r' 

**  And  you,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lynne, 
*'  held  it  was  not  true." 

"Not  always  true.  Yes,  I  rose 
against  it;  I  see  it  may  be  true.  La 
Rochefoucauld    has    been    noxiously 


suggestive  ere  now.  Do  you  know 
why  you  dislike  me?"  Mrs.  Lynne 
was  silent.  "I  can  seek  a  reason 
only  in  your  book  of  maxims.  Mis- 
understandings break  up  many  friend- 
ships ;  and  then  there  are  disappoint- 
ments— one  may  lose  one's  faith. 
What  we  call  friendship  is  often 
chance  association.  It's  a  longer 
way  from  love  to  hate  than  you 
think,  Mrs.  Lynne.  A  woman's  im- 
agination, however,  may  take  her 
far." 

"A  woman's  instinct  is  unerring,"- 
Mrs.  Lynne  asserted. 

"  So  women  say,  and  so  some  men 
like  to  believe.  After  all,  it  may  be 
true  of  dairymaids.  " 

"You  are  doubtless  familiar  with 
them,"  said  she,  capriciously. 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  ; 
Mrs.  Derwent  wished  to  know  if  he 
had  ever  lost  an)rthing  and  gone  for 
it  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  He 
had — an  umbrella  left  in  a  cab. 

"  And  did  you  get  it  back?" 

"Yes,  I  got  it  back." 

"  Lately?" 

"Last  week." 

"  Then  you  think  I  can  recover  my 
parasol?" 

"  If  you  can  find  it.  " 

"Don't  be  provoking." 

"They  will  want  a  clue;  can  you 
give  them  one?" 

"Well,  it  must  have  been  stolen 
from  my  carriage  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix.  Just  think!  to  have  a  thing 
stolen  there,  in  one  of  the  smartest 
streets  in  Paris!" 

"  A  thief,  no  doubt,  should  steal  in 
the  thieves'  quarter — wherever  that 
may  be." 

"  You  are  becoming  lively.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  dinner  you  sat  as 
solemn  as  a  judge.  I  began  to  think 
you  were  ill." 

"  Rather  an  unpleasant  thing  hap- 
pened to  me  to-day.  I  don't  know 
why  I  shouldn't  tell  you  about  it.  I 
received  an  anonymous  letter." 

"Not  really?  But  you  are  cele- 
brated enough  to  receive  heaps  of 
anonymous  letters." 

"I  wish  I  could  think  so." 

"  Your  letter  was  probably  written 
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by  some  envious  person  youVe  never 
spoken  to." 

**Some  bounder,"  Middleton  inter- 
jected; but  less  and  less  he  thought 
so.  There  is  a  loyalty  to  even  chance 
association,  and  he  had  been  unwill- 
ing to  regard  his  companions  as 
searchable. 

**The  letter  is  in  bad  French,  I 
suppose.  " 

'*  Why  do  you  suppose  that?" 

•*  Oh,  you  need  not  think  yourself 
privileged!" 

**No,  my  letter  is  in  ready-made 
English,  the  best  of  disguises,  and 
may  have  been  written  by  any  vulgar, 
jealous  person.  The  only  indicative 
thing  is  the  handwriting." 

**And  that,"  Mrs.  Derwent  re- 
marked, '*isthe  most  deceptive  thing 
in  the  world.  Think  of  the  trial  we 
have  read  about  in  the  newspapers!" 

**  Ah,  but  that  was  political  !  Great 
passions  were  excited,  great  interests 
at  stake.  This  is  different.  I  recog- 
nize a  peculiar  hand,  but  I  suspect  no 
one.  You  see,  IVe  a  good  visual 
memory.  One  may  remember  a  face 
and  not  be  able  to  attach  a  name  to 
it." 

**Then  you  do  not  think  it  was 
writte;^  by  a  bounder,"  the  lady  ob- 
served. Middleton  smiled.  '  *  I  mean,  " 
she  hastily  amended  the  phrase,  **  by 
an  outsider.  " 

**  I  fear  by  a  rank  insider." 

**  Perhaps  a  woman,"  Mrs.  Derwent 
hinted. 

**  Scarcely  a  lady,"  replied  Middle- 
ton. 

**I  dare  say  a  woman  wrote  it." 
Such  a  possibility  Mrs.  Derwent  read- 
ily admitted,  yet  she  asked:  **Are 
you  judging  by  the  writing,  now?" 

*'No,  by  the  sentiments." 

"It  is  all  very  dreadful,"  was  Mrs. 
Derwent*s  comment;  and  for  a  while 
both  were  silent.  From  time  to  time 
Middleton  had  taken  note  of  Mrs. 
Lynne  in  converse  with  the  Comte  de 
Viroflay,  the  only  Frenchman  present. 
Viroflay  had  been  doing  his  worst  to 
shock  her,  but  with  no  more  appar- 
ent success  that  was  evinced  by  a 
nervous    laugh.     Their  conversation 

idently  flagged. 


Mrs.  Derwent  declared  that  people 
who  wrote  anonymous  letters  should 
be  hunted  down  and  punished;  reflec- 
tion had  made  her  fully  alive  to  the 
iniquity  of  such  writing.  Mrs.  Lynne 
turned  from  Viroflay  and  leaned  for- 
ward as  if  to  smell  the  roses  before 
her. 

*  *  Surely,  "  Middleton  assented  ; 
'•  but  society  nowadays  is  so  bourgeois 
that  we  defend  only  our  pockets  and 
our  lives." 

'*  You  ought  to  seek  out  the  author 
of  that  letter,"  Mrs.  Derwent  advised; 
**  you  have  the  law  on  your  side." 

To  the  artist  there  seemed  an  af- 
fectation in  Mrs.  Lynne's  attitude,  a 
constraint;  she  still  leaned  forward, 
fascinated  by  the  flowers. 

**  Yes,  the  law  is  on  my  side."  As 
he  looked  at  her  white  shoulders  he 
could  fancy  they  turned  pink. 

"By  the  bye,  come  dine  with  us 
Thursday,  will  you?  We  will  go  to 
the  opera  afterward;  'Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  I  think  it  is.  And  do  as  I  ad- 
vise you.  You  talk  to  John  about  it; 
he  believes  in  standing  up  for  one's 
self." 

The  painter  smiled.  He  would  go 
with  pleasure. 

**I  say,  Middleton,"  put  in  the 
gentleman  on  Mrs.  Derwent's  right, 
**  haven't  I  a  vague  claim?  I  should 
like  to  insert  a  word  edgewise,  if  you 
don't  very  much  object." 

**You.  poor,  dear  man!"  the  lady 
cried;  "we  have  been  discussing 
something  so  interesting.  " 

**  I  knew  it  was  either  that  or  Mid- 
dleton, "  said  the  gentleman,  to  whom 
she  then  began  to  talk  at  a  great  rate, 

Mrs.  Lynne  turned  shortly  upon 
her  former  friend,  but  spoke  without 
asperity:  "Whom  are  you  going  to 
take  the  law  of?  Do  tell  me;  it  wiH 
give  you  something  to  say  to  me.  " 

**A  person,"  replied  Middleton, 
deliberately,  "who  has  sent  me  an 
anonymous  letter." 

"I  thought  one  tore  up  unsigned 
letters  and  threw  them  away?" 

"  But  when  one  has  recognized  the 
handwriting?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  '  *  Are  you 
quite  sure?" 
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**What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she 
asked. 

**  Oh,"  said  he,  **  I  suppose  there  is 
but  one  thing  to  do— hand  the  matter 
over  to  the  Prefect  of  Police."  She 
blanched  before  the  Prefect.  Then 
solemnly  the  question  came:  **Why 
did  you  write  it?"  Looking  at  her, 
Middleton  found  her  blighted  and 
pitiable. 

**  Drink  a  little  champagne."  She 
put  forth  an  effete  hand,  and  lifting 
the  glass,  spilled  a  drop.  She  drank, 
and  looked  round  the  table  with  a  cu- 
riously grave  face.  A  moment,  and 
she  questioned  him:  **  Are  you  going 
to  hunt  me  down?" 

He  did  not  answer. 

**  You  are  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Middle- 
ton." 

"You  do  well,"  he  replied,  "to 
count  on  that.  "  Timidly  she  glanced 
at  him.  "  You  need  fear  no  longer," 
he  said. 

**  Thank  you,"  she  murmured. 

**  Your  jibes  at  me  are  easily  for- 
given.    Why  you  slandered " 

**  She  never  saw  it." 

•*  No,  she  never  saw  it;  unless  you 
wrote  her  another." 


After  a  pause  she  spoke  again:  **  You 
never  loved  me."  Middleton  gave 
her  a  blunt  look. 

**Then,"  he  answered,  gravely, 
**  I  shall  never  hate  you." 

'*Does  she  love  you?"  asked  Mrs. 
Lynne. 

Middleton  colored.  **I  have  no 
reason  in  the  world  for  thinking 
so.  In  fact,  I'm  quite  sure  she 
does  not."  With  a  hapless  smile 
he  went  on:  **To  tell  you  the 
plain,  flat  truth,  and  pocket  my 
own  pride,  I  think  she  regards  me 
as  rather  an  old  person.  And  she 
is  right;  I  am  too  world-weary  for 
her." 

**  She  will  marry  you  fast  enough," 
said  Mrs,  Lynne,  rising  with  the 
others;  and  the  man  knew  she  had 
not  understood,  and  never  would  un- 
derstand. No  sense  of  her  baseness 
had  touched  her,  but  she  was  rid  of 
the  penal  fear.  Pallid,  erect,  she 
moved  from  the  room,  on  her  lips  a 
lamentable  smile. 

**It's  a  woman's  world,"  thought 
Middleton,  **  but  a  hard  one  for  honest 
women.  I  wonder  if  things  are  worse 
in  Zanzibar." 
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FATE 

^^T  CARE  not,"  said  a  rose,   **  what  be  my  fate, 

A     If  only  on  love's  bosom  soft  I  lie; 
Illicit  love,  or  lawful  with  its  mate. 

It  matters  not,  so  there  I  fade  and  die.  " 

A  violet  sighed,   "  I  only  care  to  own 

A  fate  as  lowly  as  my  modest  head. 
Sweet  memories  bring  to  one  who  is  alone. 

Or  soothe  and  cheer  a  sick  child's  weary  bed." 

O  Fate,  thou  mystery!    The  rose  was  hid 
Within  the  shadow  of  a  coffin  lid  ; 
And  the  pure  violet,  in  wild  unrest, 
Withered  and  shriveled  on  a  wanton's  breast. 

Edith  Sessions  Tupper. 
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RENUNCIATION 

THE  cure's  little  niece  is  bright 
As  the  Madonna's  candles  are 
At  Easter  mass,  when,  all  alight, 

Each  bums  like  some  triumphant  star. 

Can  I,  unholy,  enter  where 

The  twilight  of  her  niche  they  gem? 
Nay,  little  maid,  I  should  not  dare 

Even  to  lift  my  eyes  to  them. 

The  cure's  little  niece  is  white 

As  the  Madonna's  lilies  show. 
Laid  on  her  altar-steps  at  night — 

Pure  miracles  of  bloom  and  snow. 

Can  I,  unholy,  enter  there 

To  lay  rude  hands  on  bud  and  stem? 

Nay,  little  maid,  I  should  not  dare 
Even  to  bring  my  tears  to  them. 

John  Winwood. 

WHEN    CHARM   MEETS    CHARM 

MR.  JACKSON — I  done  hab  my  rabbit's  foot  erlong,  but  she  give  me  de 
mahble  heaht,  jes'  same  ! 
Mr.  Johnson — Mebbe  she  done  hab  her  rabbit's  foot  erlong,  too! 

A    DISTINCTION 


J 


AY  GREEN — That  feller  over  there  is  the  funny  man  of  your  show,  ain't 
he? 
Leading  Man — No;  he  is  the  comedian. 


QUITE    NATURAL 

"XXTILLIS— Did  Colonel  Soak  die  a  natural  death? 
^  ^      Wallace— Yes,  paralyzed. 
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THE   CROWN   OF   EASTPHALIA 


By  Clinton  Ross 


WE  met  him  somewhere  under 
the  name  Dean — Christo- 
pher Dean.  He  was  a  groom. 
Someone  knew  a  real  Roman  prince 
who  was  a  real  groom,  and  the  whisper 
came,  supported  by  distinction  in 
Christopher's  appearance,  that  he  was 
a  prince  incognito, 

Peggy  declared  he  was  **  interest- 
ing, "  *  *  distinguished,  "  *  *  clever,  " 
** abominable,"  **very  nice,"  ** hand- 
some "  and  *  *  horrid.  "  My  mother  had 
it  that  Peggy's  fancies  were  too  much 
taken — as  if  Peggy  were  your  ordinary 
fanciful  girl  !  Really, I,her  brother,  had 
never  discovered  so  much  as  a  grain  of 
sentiment  about  her  ;  and  I  should  have 
known.  She  was  not  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  would  make  out  of  Christo- 
pher a  prince,  certainly  not  an  ordinary 
prince — we  knew  several  princes 
who  were  something  less  than  an 
American  or  an  English  gentleman — 
nor  yet  the  prince  of  the  fairy  tale, 
with  herself  a  Cinderella.  Peggy  was 
no  more  a  Cinderella  than  she  was  a 
Salvation  lass.  But  my  mother  in- 
sisted that  she  should  be  guarded; 
for  the  apparition  of  thieves  eagerly 
seeking  full  pocketbooks  haunted  Mrs. 
Fielding,  awake  or  sleeping, 

I  was  not  altogether  loath  to  go  to 
Cairo  that  Winter,  for  there  is  the  fun 
of  the  polo  and  the  season,  and  we  were 
sure  that  Mr.  Bailier,  at  Shepheard's, 
would  have  our  rooms  waiting,  over- 
looking the  garden  where  walks  the 
I>elican.  We  had  done  our  Egypt 
many  times;  knew  Rameses  and  Seti, 
the  pyramids,  the  Parisian  streets, 
the  English  barracks,  the  Gizeh  mu- 
seum, the  wonder  of  the  ancient  ruin 
at  the  second  cataract,  the  variegated 
promenade  before  Shepheard's  piaz- 


za. Therefore  we  did  not  go  there 
for  these  things,  but  left  them  to  the 
tourists  from  the  new  places  of  our 
garish  West. 

It  was  an  unusual  season — ^talk  of 
Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  of  the 
appearance  of  America  as  an  empire, 
with  a  word  about  Asia;  talk  of  the 
French  and  of  the  accentuated  evi- 
dence of  the  feeling  of  cousinship  be- 
tween American  and  Briton,  and  of 
the  fearful  Boer,  who  extorted  from 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  associates  the 
taxation  of  his  republic.  Events 
were  brewing  ;  the  century  was  clos- 
ing; and  in  Cairo  in  the  Spring  of 
1899  you  read  pages  of  international 
gossip. 

The  world  was  there,  too — ^the  world 
that  goes  gadding  about  seeking 
amusement.  You  may  note  that  I 
am  a  trifle  pessimistic,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  before  long  you 
saw  me  laboring  long  hours  in  the 
ofiSces  of  the  O'Dowd  Steel  Company, 
of  which  I  hold  45,000  shares — last 
quotation,  2.40.  The  Countess  of 
Welhampton  was  there,  more  British 
than  the  original — but  then  you  know 
a  wife's  country  and  politics  are  her 
husband's.  Welhampton  was  with 
Kitchener  in  the  Soudan.  But  there 
was  no  reason  why  Lady  Welhampton 
should  not  give  a  ball,  and  indeed,  it 
was  the  most  famous  of  the  season  of 
1898-99.  And  how  Peggy  shone! 
Among  all  those  distinguished  persons 
— it  was  difficult  to  pick  them  out 
from  common  folk  sometimes — ^my 
American  young  lady  gave  the  women 
odds.  *  *  Oh,  "  my  dear  mother  sighed, 
**if  some  people  in  New  York  could 
see  her  now!"  But  enough  were  see- 
ing her  and  following  her  up,  from 
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poor  Freddie  Burton  and  John  Forbes, 
who  was  down  with  his  yacht,  to  the 
Earl  of  Strathers,  a  French  Mar- 
quis, a  Russian  prince,  and  a  Grerman 
prince,  Carl  Edward,  blood  royal  of  '*  a 
kingdom  that  John  Forbes  might  sign 
his  cheque  for  and  turn  into  a  country 
place,"  said  Freddie  Burton,  in  dis- 
gust. **Say,  Bertie,"  he  went  on, 
'*  let's  throw  the  thing  up,  use  some 
sort  of  pull  at  Washington  and  go  to 
the  Philippines.  "  I  was  finding  Cairo 
interesting  just  then,  and  I  observed 
gravely  that  as  head  of  the  family  I 
owed  something  to  my  mother  and 
sister,  the  latter  being  down  there  for 
her  health.  Her  illness  was  a  fiction 
of  my  mother's,  for  never  in  her  life 
had  Peggy  been  more  robust  than 
during  the  Winter  at  Cairo. 

But  the  warmer  days  came  on,  and 
the  gay  folk  and  tourists  fled,  we  with 
the  others,  up  through  the  Riviera, 
lingering  at  Mentone,  with  the  old 
experiment  of  Monte  Carlo,  then 
pausing  at  Paris  for  the  dear  shops' 
sake,  and  thence  up  to  London  for  the 
season  under  the  chaperonage  of  our 
friend,  the  Countess  of  Welhampton. 
And  here  Peggy  was  again  in  her  el- 
ement. She  would  have  made  no 
mean  queen,  I'm  sure;  and  I  am 
equally  sure  she  would  have  run  her 
own  domains,  despite  councillors, 
quite  according  to  her  own  idea. 

One  morning  Peggy  and  I  were  out 
on  the  Row  in  its  crowded  moment, 
our  boy  Philip  acting  as  groom.  My 
mother's  and  Peggy's  maid,  Maria, 
and  Philip  were  part  of  our  impedi- 
menta. 

**  Mamma  is  not  at  all  well,"  Peggy 
was  saying,  **and  that  awfully  wise 
Dr.  Simpkins  says  the  only  thing  for 
her  to  do  is  to  take  the  baths  at  Drei- 
baden." 

**Oh!"  I  groaned;  **I  want  to  go 
back — I  want  to  dine  at  the  club— I 
want " 

**You  are  horribly  selfish,  Bertie, 
I've  always  said,"  Peggy  continued. 
**Of  course  we  must  have  an  escort. 
It's  only  for  poor  mamma's  sake.  " 

**Take  some  of  these  chaps  that 
-^re  tagging  after  you." 

**The  more  reason  for  our  having 


an  escort,"  Miss  Peggy  commented, 
severely.  **  It  isn't  as  if  we  were  or- 
dinary people — not  that  we  are  not 
very  ordinarily  rich.  But,  oh  dear, 
you  know  what  I  mean  well  enough." 

**  I  dare  say  I  am  in  for  it,"  I  said, 
gloomily. 

** Bertie,  Bertie,  look!"  She  was 
tapping  me  with  the  end  of  her  whip. 

Coming  down  the  path,  a  groom 
lagging  behind,  was  Christopher — ^not 
Christopher  the  groom,  but  Chris- 
topher the  gentleman.  With  him 
was  an  extremely  pretty  woman. 

•*  Jove!"  said  I,  *' that's  the  fellow." 

**  You  are  sure?"  said  Peggy,  as  if 
doubting  her  eyes.  Christopher  saw 
us,  recognition  lay  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  bowed  ;  then  his  lady  and  he  were 
swept  on  in  the  procession. 

**He  dared  to  bow!"  said  Peggy, 
hotly,  and  set  her  horse  to  a  canter. 

**  The  lady,"  said  I,  '*  was  extremely 
pretty." 

**Do  you  think  so?"  tossing  her 
head. 

**  I  wonder — "  I  began. 

*'Sodo  I,"  said  Peggy,  î>etTilantly. 
**  He  keeps  one  wondering." 

That  evening — ^we  went  to  hear 
Wyndham — she  was  unusually  graci- 
ous to  Burton  and  Forbes,  who 
turned  up  in  our  box. 

After  the  play  I  was  in  my  room 
when  there  came  a  knock,  and  Peggy 
entered  bearing  a  great  bunch  of  vio- 
lets held  together  by  a  tiny  gold  chain. 

**  Maria  just  handed  me  this,"  she 
said.  **He  has  dared  to  send  this. 
Bertie,  you  must  do  something  to  that 
man." 

•*  Was  there  a  note?" 

**No,  only  the  violets,"  and  she 
went  to  the  open  window  and  tossed 
flowers  and  chain  far  out  into  the 
street. 

"Insolent!"  she  said,  and  without 
gfiving  me  time  to  answer,  rushed  out; 
but  the  "insolent"  was  not  directed 
at  me  this  time.  Brother-like,  I 
laughed;  and  then  went  forth  for  a 
rarebit  and  beer,  which,  as  you  will 
see,  I  didn't  have. 

For,  as  I  passed  out,  a  dark,  thick- 
set man  stopped  me,  and  said,  with 
an  accent: 
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yuu,  sir,  m  a,  i;au. 

**It  is  quite  right,  Conrad,  "  came 
Christopher's  voice.  *'I  w^nt  you, 
Mr.  Fielding,  to  drive  with  me  to  my 
hotel.  Really,  you  must,  you  know; 
you  owe  it  to  me.  " 

There  was  the  old,  winning  grace  in 
his  voice  that  had  charmed  me  before, 
and  I  answered  that  I  would;  and 
then  Ponsonby's  voice  joined  in  : 

**I  must  present  you,  Mr.  Fielding, 
to  His  Highness,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Eastphalia." 

Conrad  had  opened  the  brougham 
door,  and  I  stepped  in. 

"  I  suspected  something  of  the  sort," 
I  said.     And  now  all  was  explained. 

**  The  *  Mad  Prince,*  they  call  me," 
said  Christopher,  easily  and  with  a 
little  laugh;  *'eh,  Ponsonby?" 

"With  some  reason.  Your  High- 
ness. " 

"But  Christopher  Dean,  too,  Pon- 
sonby.  Bear  witness  for  me,  since 
Mr.  Fielding  suspects." 

"Yes,"  said  the  attaché;  "the 
Earls  of  Dalton,  extinct  with  us, 
have  a  right  to  the  name  Christopher 
Dean." 

"  It  was  an  ancestress  in  the  Stuarts' 
time,  Mr.  Fielding,  the  last  of  the 
line  of  the  Earls  of  Dalton,  who 
brought  the  name  Christopher  Dean 
into  my  family.  Then,  I  am  much  an 
Englishman  to-day — my  mother  was 
the  Princess  Sophia  and  I  have  been  a 
captain  in  the  British  army.  You 
force  me  to  talk  of  myself,  for  I  must 
explain.  We  shall  be  at  the  Park  Lane 
house  presently,  and  then  you  will 
learn  more.  Ah,  Ponsonby,  how  lucky 
your  leave  has  been  to  me  !  How  else 
should  I  have  explained  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Mr.  Fielding,  whom  I  have  de- 
ceived so  grossly?" 

I  expostulated  beamingly,  wonder- 
ing why  a  crown  prince  of  even  a 
little  German  kingdom  should  care  to 
explain  to  me.  Yet  I  had  certain  ex- 
planations to  ask  of  him.  He  had 
dared  to  make  a  declaration  of  love  to 
Peggy.  Either  as  groom  or  as 
heir-apparent,  his  course  was  equally 
inexcusable,  to  my  mind.  The  fact  of 
my  being  an  American,  and  a  rather 
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Prince's  equal  ;  while  Peggy  was  cer- 
tainly anybody's  equal.  I  have  none 
of  my  mother's  worship  of  rank, 
though  the  social  Americans  of  to-day 
are  as  snobbish,  I  declare,  as  Thack- 
eray's Englishmen. 

We  stopped  in  Park  Lane.  A  lackey 
opened  the  door,  as  we  went  up  the 
steps  and  were  ushered  into  the  suite 
of  rooms  occupied  by  Leopold  Wil- 
helm  Carl  Christopher,  Count  of 
Schartzburg  and  Crown  Prince  of 
Eastphalia.  Conrad,  the  Prince's  serv- 
ant, brought  cigars,  cigarettes  and 
some  whiskey,  and  then  Christopher, 
with  a  slight  smile  and  tapping  the 
table  with  his  fingers,  began  : 

"You,  too,  have  a  burden  forced 
on  you,  Mr.  Fielding — the  burden  of 
property.  I  have  that,  as  well  as  you, 
and  some  day  I  may  have  the  burden 
of  sovereignty — God  keep  that  day  far 
away!  The  thing  oppresses  me,  and 
has  since  I  was  a  mere  boy.  I  have 
tried  to  be  rid  of  it  as  best  I  could.  I 
was  educated  as  a  soldier,  of  course, 
and  with  my  father's  and  the  Em- 
peror's approval,  I  have  served  in  the 
British  army.  I  have  had  fighting  in 
the  Soudan  and  in  Africa.  I  like  a 
soldier's  life  well  enough,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  wanted  to  see  with 
other  eyes  than  my  own — ^the  people's 
eyes.  In  Germany  I've  done  my  share 
of  slumming,  and  they  call  me  the 
*  Mad  Prince.  '  I  may  be — I  may  not 
be,"  he  commented,  with  the  illumin- 
ating smile  which  told  that  the  British 
family  that  gave  a  husband  to  an  East- 
phalian  princess  in  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond's time  was  Irish. 

"Well,  to  go  on:  I  read  in  an 
American  magazine  not  long  ago  a 
series  of  papers  called  'The  Work- 
ers,* in  which  the  writer  told  of  sev- 
eral experiments  we  had  made  in 
the  attempt  to  put  himself  in  the 
places  of  laborers.  If  he,  for  the 
sake  of  mere  observation,  did  this, 
why  shouldn't  I?  Why  wasn't  it  more 
my  duty  to  know?  I  couldn't  carry 
out  my  experiment  in  Germany  or  in 
England.  I  could  in  America.  Now, 
you  know,  I  have  disappeared  once  or 
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twice,  like  my  uncle,  the  Archduke, 
who  sailed  away  with  an  Austrian 
singer,  never  to  be  heard  of  again.  I 
took  Ned  Ponsonby  into  my  confi- 
dence, and  to  America  I  went  as 
Christopher  Dean.  And  that  is  the 
name  I  bear  in  England,  Mr.  Field- 
ing, as  you  have  been  told.  " 

He  paused,  lighted  a  cigarette, 
and  went  on  : 

**  Ned  Ponsonby  laughed  at  me  and 
helped  me.  I  was  a  miner  at  Scran- 
ton,  a  trainband  on  the  Erie,  a  farm- 
hand, and  lastly  I  tried  a  groom's 
place.  Anyone  else  might  have  taken 
me,  Mr.  Fielding,  but  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  fall  in  with  you  and  your  ac- 
quaintance. You  see  that  when  I 
left  I  could  not  well  explain."  He 
looked  at  me  quickly  as  he  said  this. 

**  And  was  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment successful.  Your ?" 

**  Mr.  Dean,  if  you  please." 

"—Mr.  Dean." 

**  No,  hardly;  yet  I  learned  a  g^eat 
deal.  But  they  always  seemed  to 
find  out  about  me — that  I  was  mas- 
querading. I  believe  they  always 
knew  about  the  man  who  wrote  *  The 
Workers,'  though  he  does  not  state 
so.  But,  Mr.  Fielding,  it's  this:  We 
have  a  way  in  the  world,  and  we  must 
find  it.  A  prince,  or  a  great  million- 
aire, has  no  easier  way  than  others. 
I  have  tried  everything.  I  have 
scandalized  my  father  and  my  rela- 
tives, who  are  staid,  matter-of-fact 
folk.  My  inheritance  is  not  so 
very  great.  There  are  commoners 
here,  and  many  of  your  country, 
who  have  greater.  But  if  the 
inheritance  reaches  me,  I  propose  to 
prove  I  was  in  earnest  when  I  told 
you  that  day  in  Middlewood  that  I 
should  care  to  know  about  the  details 
of  any  property  I  might  have,  and 
that,  as  an  American,  I  should  go  in 
for  politics.  My  father  has  looked 
askance,  and  at  this  moment  I  am 
under  the  Emperor's  severest  dis- 
pleasure. I  am  told  that  with  my 
father  the  Eastphalian  sovereignty 
may  end,  and  that  Prussia  chooses  to 
reduce  us  more  to  the  position  of  fig- 

^heads.  Perhaps  so;  but  I  shall 
properties  left — ^human  souls — ^to 


look  after.  I  know  what  pleasure  is, 
and  how  little  there  is.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  be  a  soldier  of  Germany  and  a 
soldier  of  England.  I  know  what  it 
is  to  be  a  laborer.  Now,  may  I  not 
be  better  for  this?  Ah,  Ponsonby, 
how  is  it?" 

"You  are  an  eccentric  and  a  wise 
man,"  said  the  Englishman. 

**  And  when  it's  over  you  may  write 
it,  *  Christopher:  His  Way  in  the 
World,'  eh,  Ponsonby?" 

"  But  you  have  not  known  real  pov- 
erty," Ponsonby  cried.  "That's  the 
test.     None  of  us  has.  " 

I  was  feeling  some  shame  myself; 
for  what  knew  I  of  the  properties 
that  made  me  what  I  was,  of  the 
thousand  toilers  that  made  my  po- 
sition possible?  But  Christopher  in- 
terrupted my  thoughts. 

"  I  want  to  show  you  something  in 
the  next  room,  "  he  said.  *  *  It's  this,  " 
he  went  on,  quickly.  "  I  meant  what 
I  said  to  your  sister  that  day.  I  shall 
always  mean  it.  I  was  carried  away 
by  my  feelings." 

"  But  even  if  she  should  care,  that 
would  be  impossible." 

"Yes,  I  know — I  know.  And  I 
don't  think  she  can  care.  She  is  too 
sensible  a  woman  to  care  for  that 
tinsel  thing,  a  title." 

"  Which,  by  the  nature  of  etiquette, 
couldn't  be  hers." 

"It  might,  or  I  might  ascend,  or 
descend,  as  they  would  put  it.  But 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I 
wanted  you  and  I  wanted  her  to  un- 
derstand me." 

He  said  this  so  impetuously,  with 
such  boyish  frankness,  that  I  took  his 
hand  and  pressed  it.  He  was  not  the 
man  you  could  resist,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  was  frankness  itself. 
And  yet  there  was  behind  it  all  a  cer- 
tain diplomacy  and  stubbornness 
that  made  him,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
whims,  formidable. 

"It's  almost  time,"  Ponsonby  was 
saying. 

"Do  you  believe  in  dueling,  Mr- 
Fielding?"  Christopher  asked,  pres- 
ently. "It's  almost  obsolete  except 
on  the  Continent.  We  are  bred  to  it 
in  the  universities." 
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"There  might  be  an  occasion,"  I 
remarked. 

**Well,  I  lost  my  temper.  I  am 
sorry  about  it." 

*•  You  are  going  to  trust  Mr.  Field- 
ing?" Ponsonby  began. 

*' Why  not?  I  like  him,  and  he  is 
to  be  trusted.  Mr.  Fielding,  I  have 
an  affair  of  the  sort  on  to-night.  It's 
between  a  cousin  and  myself.  We  can 
settle  it  in  no  other  way.  Oh,  Ned, 
I  can  see  poor  Madame  Elizabeth  en- 
treating me  now  to  call  Carl  away. 
I  made  Carl  very  angry,  and  there's 
nothing  else  to  do.  We  will  take 
Fielding  along.  " 

This  unusual  character,  that  created 
about  itself  an  atmosphere  of  knight- 
errantry — ^this  figure  out  of  the  past 
in  a  tradesman's  age — ^intoxicated  me. 
I  can  express  my  sensation  in  no  oth- 
er way.  And  to  this  was  added  curi- 
osity to  see  the  outcome  of  the  even- 
ing. But  ever  and  again  the  thought 
returned  that  the  **  Mad  Prince  "  was 
trying  to  interest  me  in  himself  be- 
cause of  Peggy;  yet,  Peggy  or  no,  I 
was  interested,  and  I  said  I  would  go 
gladly.  At  the  moment  Conrad  an- 
nounced the  carriage,  and  we  put  on 
our  coats  and  went  out  into  Park  Lane, 
with  the  stretch  of  the  Park  beyond. 
The  door  was  shut,  Conrad  mounted 
with  the  driver,  and  we  drew  away 
into  the  mystery  of  the  London  night. 

**  But  you  will  allow  that,  as  events 
are,  the  Prince  should  not  risk  his 
life,"  I  ventured. 

**  The  partition  of  Eastphalia,  the 
end  of  us — a  little  slice  for  Russia,  a 
big  one  for  Prussia,  our  owner;  a  fair 
one  for  Austria,  which,  I  fear,  will 
not  be  Austro-Hungary  very  long. 
And  between  this  slicing  of  East- 
phalia there  are  myself  and  Freder- 
ick, my  brother's  boy — b.  jolly  boy. 
My  brother  was  my  best  friend." 

**  Yes,"  said  Ponsonby,  **  there  will 
be  a  rearrangement  of  Europe.  Last 
year  saw  the  end  of  Spain  in  Amer- 
ica; this — well,  there  is  South  Africa, 
and  we  shall  have  to  strain  to  keep 
our  colonial  prestige.  This  Boer  mat- 
ter is  no  small  one.  " 

•*No,  no,  a  big  one.  Do  you  re- 
member how  people  talked  of  war 


being  over — ^like  the  feudal  ages? 
And  here  we  are  at  it,  using  the 
sword,  or  its  modem  substitutes,  with 
quite  as  bloodthirsty  a  spirit  as  our 
ancestors.  " 

•*Oh,  the  burden,  the  burden  that 
will  be  mine!"  the  Prince  said,  wear- 
ily. **  My  father  cannot  live  long — 
it  has  worn  him  out — and  I,  I  defy  it 
to  wear  me  out!  As  for  Eastphalia, 
small  as  it  is,  it  shall  stand.  Do  you 
remember  the  Great  Carl,  who  occu- 
pied Rome  and  dictated  terms  to 
Christendom?  We  are  wedged  in 
there,  but  we  are  a  different  people — 
an  individual  people.  " 

"Then,"  said  Ponsonby,  "since 
you  talk  so  reasonably  of  the  respon- 
sibilities, at  which  you  generally 
laugh,  you  are  not  taking  a  risk  to- 
night. Your  cousin  dislikes  you. 
You  come  between  him  and  Madame 
Meister.  " 

"But  Madame  does  not  care  for 
him.  She  laughs  at  him  and  is  afraid 
of  him.  Ah,  he  is  a  prince.  She  ap- 
peals to  me.  So,  behold,  the  old 
fashion  of  the  duel.  " 

Ponsonby  went  on  : 

"You  are  going  to  a  deserted 
house.  There  are  people — ^socialists, 
politicians — who  would  kill  Your 
Highness  as  readily  as  they  would  a 
rabbit,  to  say  nothing  of  the " 

"Oh,"  Christopher  interrupted. 
"  I  am  fairly  good  at  the  fence,  you 
will  allow." 

"  Yes,  I  will  allow  that,  but  I  will 
remark,  too,  that  it  is  never  profitable 
to  reason  with  you  against " 

"  Say  my  stubbornness." 

"  I  will  say  it — your  stubbornness." 

Listening  to  their  talk,  I  had  not 
noticed  where  we  were  going,  and 
probably,  lost  in  the  tangle  of  streets, 
should  not  have  known.  But  now  we 
paused  before  a  red  brick  house  in  a 
row  of  houses  with  the  same  window 
boxes  and  in  every  detail  precisely 
alike.  Conrad  opened  the  landau 
door.  A  man  greeted  us  at  the  house 
door  with  a  low  salutation,  and  we 
passed  through  some  bare  rooms 
to  one  that  was  furnished  with  chairs 
and  a  table  on  which  were  ink  and 
paper.     Here  were  three  men,   and 
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one,  his  Inverness  coat  thrown  back, 
showed  many  orders.  I  started,  for 
he  was  Carl  Edward,  that  Eastphalian 
prince  I  had  met  lately  in  Cairo.  He 
looked  in  equal  surprise  at  me  as 
Christopher  introduced  me. 

**  I  have  had  the  pleasure  this  Win- 
ter,'* Carl  Edward  was  pleased  to  say. 

And  then  I  was  presented  to  the 
others — Baron  Stem,  a  young,  hand- 
some man,  and  Dr.  Gamber. 

**Well,  Carl,  I  am  sorry  that  you 
think  I  was  meddling,"  Christopher 
began,  lightly.  **  I  grant  I  may  have 
been,  but  God  knows,  an  honest  man 
must  meddle  sometimes,  or  else  turn 
knave." 

Carl  Edward  was  his  cousin's  oppo- 
site— dark  where  he  was  fair  ;  certainly 
a  handsome  man.  His  dark  eyes 
showed  a  difference — not  a  person  to 
trust,  you  would  say,  though  cer- 
tainly an  agreeable  companion. 

**  I  can  understand  how  so  charm- 
ing a  woman  as  Madame  Elizabeth 
should  lead — "  Carl  Edward  began. 

But  Christopher  interrupted, 
brusquely: 

**Oh,  have  a  care!  I  don't  like  to 
lose  my  temper!  I  like  her,  I  honor 
her,  and  you  shall  let  her  alone. 
Or,  rather,  you  have  left  it  to  the 
issue  of  the  swords  whether  you  will 
or  not.  I  have  your  word,  and  that, 
Carl,  is  the  word  of  a  Diizallem.  " 

**  You  have  my  word." 

**Then  let's  settle  it;  it  will  be 
dawn  directly." 

**  Very  well,"  said  Carl  Edward. 

And  the  two  stripped  for  the  duel. 

Swords  were  brought,  and  the  affair 
began,  making  me  think  of  Sheri- 
dan's historic  duel  in  the  tavern. 
The  two  seconds,  Ponsonby  and  Stem, 
watches  open,  stood  vigilant,  and  at  a 
nod  from  Ponsonby  the  little  baron 
gave  the  word.  In  the  background 
were  the  doctor;  Conrad,  his  eyes 
alert  on  his  master,  and  I,  who  had 
been  so  strangely  brought  into  the 
affairs  of  these  people. 

The  two  men  both  showed  skill  ;  but, 
while  Christopher  seemed  cool  and 
indifferent,  there  were  malice  and  en- 
mity    in     Carl     Edward's    face.     It 

-îmed  hours  to  me,  which  was,  in- 


deed, but  so  many  minutes,  while  the 
clash  of  the  weapons  rang  through 
the  deserted  house.  And  then  Carl 
Edward's  foil  went  clattering  on  the 
floor,  while  Christopher's  glided  into 
his  shoulder.  At  this  Christopher 
threw  down  his  weapon  and  rushed  to 
the  other. 

**  I  hope,  I  pray,  you  are  not  badly 
hurt." 

**  Curse  you,  let  me  alone!"  the 
fallen  man  exclaimed.  "  It's  only  a 
scratch,  I  think;  but  you  have  won." 

Stem  and  the  doctor  had  placed  the 
wounded  prince  on  a  chair,  and  pres- 
ently the  latter  declared  that  the 
wound  would  be  only  a  temporary  in- 
convenience. At  this  Christopher 
showed  his  relief,  and  motioned  to 
Conrad  to  put  the  table  before  Carl 
Edward. 

**  It's  your  left  arm,  so  you  can  sign 
your  name  to  the  apology  to  Madame 
Elizabeth." 

Without  a  word,  but  with  a  spiteful 
glance  at  Christopher,  Carl  Edward 
signed  his  name  to  the  paper,  that 
lay  ready  on  the  table.  Ponsonby  put 
it  into  an  envelope,  sealed  it  and 
handed  it  to  Conrad. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  Christopher, 
slowly,  **  this  is  a  matter  for  no  ears 
but  our  own,  I  need  not  tell  you  ;  for  it 
were  hardly  seeming  that  two  princes 
of  blood  royal  should  fight  over  an 
actress.  I  can't  blame  my  cousin  for 
having  mistaken  her  for  what  she 
wasn't,  since  that  state  too  often  be- 
longs to  women  on  the  stage.  But, 
having  mistaken  her,  it  was  proper 
that  he  should  apologize;  and  that  he 
has  done." 

Meanwhile  Conrad  had  brought 
in  a  tray  with  wine.  The  "Mad 
Prince  "  set  the  toast. 

**You,  too,  cousin." 

Sullenly  Carl  Edward  took  his 
glass. 

**  We  drink,"  said  Christopher,  **  to 
my  private  career,  and  to  her  who  is 
to  adorn  it." 

Something  in  his  manner  carried 
us  all  away,  and  it  was  Carl  Ekiward 
— though,  I  believe,  out  of  pol- 
icy— who  raised  his  glass  a  second 
time. 
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**Grentlemen,"  he  said,  **long  live 
Prince  Leopold  Christopher,  and  may 
he  preserve  to  us  Eastphalia  one  and 
undivided!" 

A  cheer  went  up  that  must  have 
reached  the  street.  And  then  the 
lights  were  turned  down,  and  we  hur- 
ried out  into  the  thoroughfare,  where 
the  early  June  dawn  showed  the  wait- 
ing carriage. 

**  Oh!  we  have  lost  sleep,"  said  the 
Prince,  when  we  were  driving  on. 
"How  did  you  like  it.  Fielding? — I 
am  dropping  the  Mr.,  you  see.  We 
Germans  must  fight  now  and  then. 
We  get  it  in  the  universities.  Ah, 
but  it  wasn't  very  dignified,  Ned,  over 
an  actress!" 

**It  might,"  said  Ponsonby,  **  in- 
terfere with  Your  Highness  being 
taken  seriously  in  your  projects  in 
Eastphalia." 

•*Yes,  likely;  but  then,  this  isn't 
the  first  of  my  caprices,  and  Madame 
Elizabeth  is  a  good  woman.  I  like  a 
good  woman,  but  more  my  lady 
.  .  .  Carl,  to  be  sure,  who  doesn't 
like  me  over-much,  might  let  it  leak 
out.  He  won't  break  his  word,  how- 
ever. How  old  Von  Mark  would  like 
to  hear  it!  When  I  am  not  there  he 
turns  the  King  round  his  finger.  It's 
me  he  dislikes.  " 

**  The  King  is  worn  out,"  said  Pon- 
sonby. 

Christopher  turned  serious  then  as 
he  said,  softly: 

**  Poor  old  man  !  Shall  I  be,  too,  in 
my  turn?"  And  then,  suddenly,  to 
me:  **You  know  it  was  the  fashion 
in  England  once  to  call  the  Emperor 
erratic.  Now  they  begin  to  find  that 
he  is  a  clever  man.  " 

We  wound  sleepily  through  the 
streets,  I  thinking  of  the  little  drama 
I  had  seen,  where  everything  had 
been  as  if  arranged  by  Madame  Eliza- 
beth. Ah,  I  did  not  know  Madame 
Elizabeth  then,  and  the  **  Mad  Prince  " 
was  quite  right  about  her. 

At  the  Park  Lane  house  the  Prince 
gave  me  his  hand. 

**  You  are  going  to  my  own  Drei- 
baden?" 

"  My  mother  goes  there  for  the 
baths." 


**  You  must  stay  long  enough  to  let 
me  find  you  there.  I  thank  you. 
Good-bye,  Ned." 

And  he  went  lightly  up  the  steps, 
Conrad  at  his  heels,  like  a  bulldog. 

"He  seems  tome  tohave  dropped  out 
of  the  centuries,"  said  Ponsonby — **a 
sort  of  knight-errant,  yet  a  jester,  too  ; 
but  when  you  sum  it  up,  agood  fellow.  " 

**  Yes,  a  good  fellow,"  I  said,  as  I 
left  him  at  his  lodging. 

I  slept  till  noon,  to  be  awakened  by 
Philip,  who  assured  me  that  he  was 
sorry,  but  my  mother  and  Pegg^ 
were  fearful  we  should  lose  the  train. 
Looking  over  my  mail,  I  saw  that  I 
must  lose  it,  even  if  they  didn't,  for 
there  were  letters  from  my  bankers 
that  would  necessitate  cabling  and  a 
week's  attention.  For  the  hawk. 
Duty,  had  swooped  down  on  me. 
My  mother,  who  was  anxious  about 
herself,  said  that  she  and  Peggy,  with 
the  maid  and  Philip,  would  go  on, 
and  I  could  follow;  so  I  bundled 
them  off. 

On  the  way  to  Victoria  street  Peggy 
and  I  followed  in  a  hansom,  my 
mother,  having  declared  Maria  must 
administer  medicines,  leading  in  a 
four-wheeler,  with  the  servants.  This 
may  sound  rather  undutiful,  but  we 
were  accustomed  to  these  attacks  of 
my  mother's,  and  not  to  have  her  par- 
ticular way  made  her  miserable. 

**  You  were  evidently  out  all  night," 
Peggy  commented. 

*  *  Yes,  "  I  said,  '  '  with  Christopher.  " 

•*  With  Christopher?" 

"Yes;  but  he  is  not  altogether 
Christopher.  " 

"I  know  that.  He  is  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Eastphalia." 

"You  knew,  then?" 

"Why,  of  course.  I  had  it  out  of 
Lord  Strathers  long  ago.  " 

"Oh,  you  did!"  I  cried. 

"But  his  impudence  was  just  the 
same.  But  tell  me  now,  Bertie,  tell 
me!" 

Of  course,  I  told  her  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"The  lady  in  the  Park  yesterday, 
and  Madame  Elizabeth — there  seems 
to  be  more  than  one  woman  in  his 
case,"  she  commented. 
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"But  I  have  told  you  what  he  said  to    see    you!"    she    exclaimed.      "I 

about  you."  wanted  to " 

**  After  the  way  he  acted,  he  was         **  Not  a  word — ^not  a  word " 

bound  to  say  that,"  she  replied,  and  "  And  you  are  not  hurt?" 

added:     **  Do    you    understand    yet,  "  Not  in  the  least." 

Bertie  ?"  She  breathed  hard,  and  leaned  back. 

Then— not  till  then— did  I  see.     I  "Tell  him." 

had  known   her  always,  and  yet — I  Christopher  bent  his  long  person  in 

hadn't.  another  bow. 

"You  mean — ^you  mean "  "You   see,  she   was  the    Madame 

"Madame  Elizabeth    was   a   mas-  Elizabeth — ^and    I    ask    of    you  now 

querade "  the     distinguished     honor     of      her 

*  *  A  masquerade  ?"  hand.  " 

Her  laughter  mocked  me.  "But  you  can't!"  I  gasped,  at  this 

"  For  me,  you  goose  !   And — ^and — "  dramatic  episode  in  the    turmoil   of 

she  went  on — "there  he  is!"  Victoria  street. 

He  stood  by  the  curb,  like  one  of  "I  can — I  will — I  have!    I  am  man 

the  Emperor's  grenadiers  on  review,  — ^not  prince.     I  waive  the  succession 

bowing,  smiling.     Peggy's  head  went  — I    waive    everything!      I     gain    a 

out  of  the  window.     The  cabby  drew  crown — 3,  real  crown!" 

up  at  the  curb.  P^g^gy  leaned  out  of  the  window. 

"  I  knew  we  should  see  you — I  had  "  You  dear  Christopher!"  she  said. 


^* 


BARBARA 

WHEN  the  green  o'  the  year  comes  back,  my  dear, 
Comes  back  to  patient  hills, 
And  true  to  the  call  of  the  sun  and  the  rain, 
The  garden  ground  grows  bright  again 
With  the  shining  daflEodils, 

It's  little  I'll  care,  though  the  days  grow  fair, 

And  time  takes  the  April  track; 
For  the  heart  of  the  Spring  is  buried  deep 
In  the  sunny  place  where  you  lie  asleep. 

Though  the  green  o'  the  year  come  back! 

Arthur  Ketchum. 


H 


PUINLY   A   MISOGYNIST 

E — Your  friend  over  there  must  be  a  woman-hater. 

She — Why  do  you  think  so? 
"  He  says  they  are  all  alike." 


NEVER    EXPOSED    HIS    KNOWLEDGE 

A/T AUDE — Can  Chappie  keep  a  secret? 
^^     Lena — It  seems  so.     He  says  he  knows  a  thing  or  two. 
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THE   COMPROMISING   OF  GUENNSIE 


By  Guy  Somerville 


T" 


^HE  Gare  St  Eustache,  at 
Pouay,  though  the  frontier 
station,  was  as  French  as  any 
other  gare  on  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de 
l'Est,  from  the  **  Quinquina  Dubon- 
net "  signs  to  the  posters  announcing 
that  **  Américain  drinks,"  including 
"cherry  gobler,"  **coxtail,"  etc., 
could  be  obtained  at  Fleury's,  Boule- 
vard Poissonière,  62,  Paris.  A  light, 
misty  rain  was  falling,  and  as  I 
tramped  up  and  down  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  customs  waiting  for  my 
cousin  Guennsie  to  arrive  on  the  Ber- 
liner Schnellzug,  I  turned  up  the  col- 
lar of  my  raglan  and  sighed  discon- 
tentedly. For  I  had  never  seen  my 
cousin  Guennsie,  and  my  being  sent 
to  meet  her  was  the  work  of  my  good 
mother,  who,  instead  of  coming  her- 
self, had  contracted  with  a  friend  to 
dine  out  this  night  at  the  Macht- 
nichtswashof,  seven  miles  away  and 
just  across  the  German  line.  Where- 
fore I,  Sydney  Barr,  for  my  sins,  had 
been  sent  to  meet  this  strange  girl  of 
twenty-three  and  drive  her  out  to  the 
Château  Nimportequel,  of  which  my 
mother  was  the  mortgagee  in  posses- 
sion, and  where  we  were  spending  a 
somewhat  disconsolate  Autumn.  And 
all  I  knew  about  Guennsie  was  that 
she  was  my  mother's  sister's  child,  of 
medium  height,  and  with  tresses  like 
a  raven's  wing;  that  for  the  last  three 
years  she  had  been  done  to  death  in 
an  Austrian  convent,  and  that  prior 
to  that  time  she  had  resided,  and  per- 
haps voted,  in  Fargo,  N.  D. 

My  plan  of  action  was  conceived. 
As  the  Schnellzug  came  in  I  would 
carefully  single  out  each  beautiful, 
dark  girl  who  looked  gentle  and  kind, 
and  I  would  politely  accost  her,  say- 


ing: ^^  Pardon^  but  is  it  that  this  is 
Guennsie?"  If  she  said,  **  Sir!!!"— like 
that — I  could  then  withdraw.  If  not — 
there  was  no  other  hypothesis — she 
would  be  the  object  of  my  quest. 

Yet  not  so  did  these  things  befall, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  eleventh 
month,  at  seven  of  the  afternoon, 
when  the  Berliner  Schnellzug  drew 
into  the  Gare  St.  Eustache  at  Pouay. 

What  did  happen  was  this  :  A  beau- 
tiful, dark  girl,  faultlessly  clad,  sprang 
gracefully  out  of  the  wagon-lit  and 
came  up  the  platform,  expectant  and 
agile,  bearing  in  every  lineament  the 
familiar  stamp  of  the  Middle  West. 
Instinctively  I  reached  out  to  seize 
her.  At  the  same  instant  an  enor- 
mous German  officer,  with  clanking 
sabre  and  patent  leather  top-boots, 
stepped  between  us,  and  said,  in  idio- 
matic English: 

"Well!     IsthisGwen?" 

I  reeled  suddenly  into  the  poster 
for  Quinquina  Dubonnet. 

**  Rather!"  said  the  young  lady 
from  the  Middle  West. 

Then  the  brute  kissed  her — ^there,  on 
the  public  platform  of  the  Gare  St. 
Eustache.  What  could  I  do?  The 
man  was  a  Hercules,  and  I — I  am 
moulded  like  Mercury,  though  not  so 
quick  by  nature. 

"There's  the  trap  I  brought,"  said 
he,  indicating  a  light,  unsubstantial 
surrey  in  charge  of  a  man  in  livery. 
"I  am  sorry,  but  it  is  not  raining 
much.  Come,  heart's  love,  and  I  wiU 
see  you  through  the  douane,  " 

They  walked  away  to  the  customs, 
my  cousin  leaning  on  the  brute's  arm. 
In  a  flash  the  whole  diabolical  plot 
dawned  on  me.  My  cousin  was  sup- 
posed to  be  betrothed  to  Siegfried  von 
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Glahn,  and  his  family,  who  were  very 
powerfully  connected,  opposed  the 
match.  The  head  of  that  family  was 
Gottesreich,  Siegfried's  older  brother 
— a  man  whom  I  had  never  seen,  but 
who,  from  his  pictures,  must  have 
been  remarkably  like  the  gentleman 
now  walking  down  the  platform  with 
my  unsuspecting  and  helpless  cousin. 
To  have  ascertained  that  my  cousin 
was  coming  on  that  train  ;  to  meet  her 
under  false  pretenses,  and  to  com- 
promise her  so  hopelessly  that  Sieg- 
fried would  break  it  off — all  this  was 
so  in  keeping  with  von  Glahn  tradi- 
tions that  I  no  longer  had  any  doubt. 
The  Barr  blood  boiled  within  me. 

**  I  think  not,"  I  muttered.  "  He 
is  bigger,  but  I  think  not.  " 

And  with  sudden  decision  I  walked 
over  to  where  the  liveried  coachman 
sat,  almost  asleep,  on  the  forward  seat 
of  the  surrey. 

I  gripped  the  dashboard  and  vaulted 
lightly  into  the  seat  beside  him.  The 
thing  was  certain  now.  The  mono- 
gram **  V.  G."  was  on  his  buttons. 

**  Do  I  look,'*  said  I,  affably,  ''like 
a  gentleman  who  steals  surreys?" 

He  admitted  that  I  did  not  look  as 
if  that  particular  kind  of  theft  was  my 
forte. 

*'  I  have  here,"  I  said,  persuasively, 
**  a  Bank  of  France  note  for  two  hun- 
dred francs.  Get  down  and  walk,  and 
let  me  drive  them  home,  and  you  shall 
have  it  for  a  pourboire,  " 

The  man  chuckled. 

^^  Potztausendf**  said  the  man. 

**  That's  it,"  said  I,  encouragingly. 

**  If  I  lose  my  place — "  said  he. 

**  No  matter,  I'll  get  you  another. 
And  anyway,  this'll  do  for  a  book- 
mark. " 

**  I  was  going  on  Monday,  anyway," 
he  went  on,  in  uncertain  wise.  **  Herr 
Gott!  if  I  thought  you  meant  no 
harm!" 

I  assured  him  that  my  intentions 
were  of  the  best.  He  clutched  the 
banknote  with  sudden  decision.  I 
thrust  out  my  hand  and  almost  threw 
him  from  the  trap. 

**  Better   take    my  hat,"  he    said, 

kindly.     "And  button  up  your  rag- 

■an;    it  is  the  same  color    as  mine. 


Yes,  and  keep  your  face  tamed  from 
the  station  lights.  So,  so!  He  will 
never  notice,  will  the  Herr  Gottes- 
reich.    He  never  looks  at  me.  " 

**Be  off  with  you!"  I  said,  for  the 
Herr  Gottesreich  was  coming  from 
the  douane. 

He  stumbled  clumsily  away  into  the 
darkness  of  the  neighboring  Rue  20"*^ 
Septembre. 

Gottesreich  approached  and  laid  his 
heavy  hand  on  the  carriage  lamp. 
Guennsie,  the  unsuspecting,  followed 
closely.  Of  course,  I  could  have 
made  a  scene,  but  I  smiled  as  I 
thought  that  the  game  was  now  in 
my  own  hands.  Machiavelli  would 
have  done  it  my  way.  Machiavelli  de- 
tested scenes. 

They  mounted  into  the  surrey  and 
settled  themselves  on  the  back  seat 
I  slammed  the  front  seat  down  and  sat 
on  it,  motionless. 

**Home,"  said  Gottesreich,  from 
his  boot-tops. 

I  set  my  teeth.  This  was  precisely 
what  I  had  supposed.  In  due  course 
of  time  I  would  see  that  the  day  of 
reckoning  should  be  up  to  Gottesreich. 
"Home" — fortunately  I  knew  the 
direction — was  some  four  miles  out  in 
the  country.  There  would  be  lone- 
some places  enow  before  we  reached 
it  I  let  the  horse — a  single,  massive 
bay — choose  his  own  gait. 

'  *  It 's  the  most  extraordinary  thing,  " 
I  heard  Guenn  say  behind  me,  "how 
you  ever  found  out  I  was  coming  on 
that  train." 

**  Not  extraordinary,"  he  said,  and 
the  surrey  shook  so  that  I  knew  he 
had  essayed  a  bow,  *  *  not  extraordinary, 
when  you  consider  how  much  I  love 
you.  " 

Thank  God  that  at  this  moment  the 
bay  stumbled  and  almost  fell.  Other- 
wise I  should  have  slain  Gottesreich. 

*'Is  everyone  well  at  home?"  said 
Guennsie. 

**  All  well,"  said  he,  briefly. 

'*  Siegfried?" 

**  Thinks  of  nothing  but  his  ap- 
proaching marriage.  " 

For  a  moment  I  had  forgotten  Sieg- 
fried. 

**Poor  Siegfried!"  she  said,  softly. 
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I  thought  Guennsie  was  going  to 
resent  this.     But  she  merely  said  : 

**  You're  very  happy,  aren't  you?" 

"Just  at  present  writing,"  said  he. 

It  was  too  much.  I  looked  at  the 
surrounding  landscape.  We  were  on 
a  lonely  stretch  of  road  lined  with 
poplars.  Not  a  house  to  be  seen  for 
nearly  a  mile;  not  another  traveler; 
hardly  a  light.  Deliberately  I  let  the 
whip  fall  back  over  my  shoulder  and, 
accidentally,  sent  Gottesreich's  hat 
spinning  into  the  road. 

'  *  Imbecile  !  "  roared  Gottesreich. 
"Get  out  and  pick  it  up.  Tausend 
Teufell    Give  me  the  lines.  " 

As  he  spoke  he  rose  and  stepped 
over  the  back  of  the  front  seat,  as  I 
knew  he  would  do.  I  threw  myself 
against  him  with  my  whole  force,  and 
without  a  second's  warning.  Big  man 
as  he  was,  he  fell  clumsily  over  the 
front  wheel  and  rolled  over  and  over 
himself  in  the  soft,  black  mud  at  the 
side  of  the  road.  At  the  same  instant, 
guided  by  me,  the  bay  sprang  into  a 
long,  stretching  gallop. 

Guennsie  screamed. 

"  Guennsie,"  I  said,  over  my  shoul- 
der. 

**  How  dare  you!"  said  she. 

"  I  don't,"  said  I,  truthfully. 

"You  are  abducting  me!"  she  said. 

"Quite  the  contrary,"  said  I;  "I 
am  preventing  your  abduction." 

"  Who  are  you?"  she  said,  fearfully, 
gripping  the  side  of  the  trap. 

"I'm  your  cousin  Sydney,"  I  said, 
with  much  éclat. 

A  light  broke  over  Guennsie. 

"  You  are  Sydney?"  she  said,  slowly. 
"  Sydney  Barr — I  see.  And  you  are 
— ^you  are  saving  me?" 

It  is  delightful  to  be  understood. 

"Just  so,"  I  said,  enthusiastically. 
"Come  on  the  front  seat  and  I'll  tell 
you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Guennsie,  has- 
tily.     "  I  can  hear  nicely  from  here." 

I  held  back  the  seat  for  her  to  pass. 
Gottesreich  was  a  mere  speck  in  the 
blackness  far  behind,  and  I  let  the 
bay  walk. 

"Come,"  I  said,   with   an   air  of 


protector.  " 

"I  had  forgotten,"  she  said,  de- 
murely, yet  with  a  strange  light  in 
her  eyes. 

I  placed  my  left  arm  comfortably 
around  my  cousin's  waist,  the  while  I 
guided  the  bay  with  the  right.  Sud- 
denly she  burst  into  ringing,  uncon- 
trollable laughter. 

*  *  It  was  awfully  funny  !"  she  gasped. 
"That  man — ^who  was  he,  if  you  are 
Sydney?  And  did  you  see  him  roll?" 
and  she  laughed  again. 

"That  man,"  said  I,  in  my  most 
impressive  tone,  "is  your  mortal 
enemy  and  that  of  all  our  house.  He 
is  Gottesreich  von  Glahn." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  she,  still  rippling. 
"Gottesreich  von  Glahn.  Oh,  Lord, 
how  he  rolled!  He  will  kill  you  some 
day." 

I  felt  an  uncomfortable  sensation 
for  a  moment. 

"  Never,  while  Hive,"  I  said,  feebly. 
"  But  I  think  we  may  as  well  go 
faster.  " 

"  Could  you?"  said  she,  demurely. 

I  became  conscious  that  my  cousin 
Guennsie  was  an  extraordinary  wom- 
an. She  was  also  deliciously  like 
a  fresh  rose.  I  measured  the  dis- 
tance.   Should  I?    I  shouldn't.    I  did. 

"  You  mustn't,"  she  protested. 

"  It's  a  duty,"  I  said,  solemnly. 

"You're  my  cousin,"  she  echoed, 
with  sarcasm.  "But  please  remem- 
ber— Siegfried." 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  disconsolately. 
"There  is  Siegfried.  I  had  forgot- 
ten him  for  a  moment." 

"Don't  do  it  again,"  said  she, 
temptingly. 

I  rebelled  at  this. 

"After  all,"  said  I,  "you're  my 
cousin.  You'll  be  that,  you  know, 
even  after  you " 

'  *  Yes,  "  said  she,  hurriedly.  *  *  But 
then  it  won't  any  longer  be  a  duty " 

"  No  trouble,  I  assure  you " 

"Oh!" 

I  really  had  become  quite  reckless 
as  to  Siegfried  von  Glahn. 

"If  you  do  that  again,"  said  she, 
"  I  shall  really  have  to  scream." 
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"  Why  didn't  you  scream?" 

"After  all,  it  is  still  a  duty,"  she 
said,  seemingly  resigned. 

**Do  you  really  love  Siegfried?"! 
whispered,  confidentially. 

She  whispered  confidentially  back: 

**  Not  the  least  little  bit." 

"I'll  bet,"  said  I,  "he's  not  a  bit 
nicer  than  Gottesreich.  " 

"  I  think  I  like  Grottesreich  better," 
said  she,  mirthful. 

I  was  shocked. 

"Not  that,"  said  I.  "Anything 
but  that.  Grottesreich  is  a  brute.  And 
besides,  think  of  the  way  he  rolls!" 

Once  more  Guennsie  was  convulsed 
at  the  reminiscence.  But  at  that  in- 
stant she  straightened  up.  We  were 
opposite  the  beginning  of  the  avenue 
of  poplars  that  led  oflE,  at  right  angles, 
to  the  seat  of  the  von  Glahns. 

"  Get  out  a  moment,"  said  Guenn- 
sie, "and  look   at  his  oflE  hind  foot." 

I  handed  her  the  lines  and 
jumped.  There  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  his  oflE  hind  foot. 

"  I  think  that'll  be  about  all,"  said 
Guennsie. 

A  sudden  spasm  of  fear  came  to  me. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  said  I. 

She  bent  down  over  me  graciously, 
her  plumes  nodding.     Long  since  the 


rain  had  ceased,  and  the  full  moan 
was  shining. 

"  I  haven't  been  quite  fair  to  you, 
Sydney,  "  she  said,  gravely.  *  *  I'm  not 
your  cousin.     I'm  another  Guennsie." 

My  blood  ran  cold. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  positively. 

I  spoke  my  first  thought. 

"Then,"  said  I,  dogmatically,  "it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  marry 
Siegfried." 

"No,"  she  answered,  smiling. 

"And  Gottesreich?  What  are  you 
to  him?     His  cousin?" 

Again  the  silvery  laugh. 

"I'm  his  wife,  Sydney.  His  wife 
— ^married  a  year.  Oh,  Lord,  oh. 
Lord,  did  you  ever  see  anyone 
roll ?" 

I  bolted  furiously  down  the  road  in 
the  direction  of  the  Château  Nimpor- 
tequel.     But  she  called  after  me. 

"Sydney!" 

I  stopped,  for  the  voice  had  a 
caressing  note. 

"Sydney!" 

"  Yes — Guennsie." 

"  I've — I've  enjoyed— ever  so  much 
— being  your  cousin  pro  tern./'  she 
said.  "  And  I  don't  in  the  least  mind 
about — about  what  you  did  to  Gottes- 
reich." 

"  Damn  Gottesreich!"  said  I. 


1» 

THE    DÉBUTANTE 

OLORD,  most  Holy  One  above!    I  pray 
That  Thou  wilt  gfuard  her  sacred  woman's  soul, 
And  keep  it  pure  and  lovely  as  the  whole 
Of  her  sweet  virgin  being  is  this  day. 
Lord,  guard  her  soul  !     And  sanctified  as  they 
Whose  angel  anthems  through  Thy  heaven  roll, 
Grant  her  fair  youth  the  crown  and  aureole 
Of  womanhood  that  cannot  go  astray. 


Lord,  gfuard  her  soul!    Lord,  guide  her  woman's  heart! 

And  keep  it  sinless  as  the  moment  when. 
By  Thy  strange  magic  of  omnipotent  art, 

Life  woke  in  her— for  aye  as  pure  as  then. 
Let  peace  and  love  and  happiness  be  her  part. 

Lord,  answer  Thou  my  prayer  for  her.     Amen! 

H.  J. 


Smith. 
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THE   DARK  MAN  AT  THE   FEAST 


By  Francis  M.  Livingston 


Ç^CENE — A  banquet-room.  The 
^  table  is  set  with  costly  plate 
^^  and  profusely  decorated  with 
flowers.  The  guests  number  about 
a  score.  At  the  head  sits  the  Host^ 
a  handsome  man  of  the  world^  aged 
about  forty.  Opposite  him  is  his 
wife^  a  beautiful  woman  superbly 
gowned.  From  time  to  time  she  glances 
at  her  husband  with  smiling  but  anx- 
ious eyes.  The  scene  is  lighted  only  by 
the  shaded  candles  on  the  table^  the 
faces  of  the  company  being  visible 
through  a  softy  roseate  glow.  Behind 
the  chair  of  the  Host  stands  a  darky 
heavy  figure  that  leans  on  his  shoulder 
and  whispers  frequently  in  his  ear. 
The  others  apfear  not  to  see  this  som- 
bre form.  Someone  has  just  proposed 
a  toast  y  and  all  are  laughing  ana  talk- 
ing merrily. 

THE    WOMAN    WITH   THE  EMERALDS 

It  is  time  for  a  song — ^won't  you 
sing  for  us,  Mr.  Henleigh?  Why  do 
you  never  sing  any  more? 

The  Dark  Man  in  the  shadow  leans 
more  heavily  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
Host. 

THE  DARK   MAN 

Tell  them  why  you  never  sing  any 
more. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  EMERALDS  {oside 

to  her  companion  on  her  right) 
You  would  never  believe  how  gay 
and  jolly  he  was  five  years  ago — ^like 
a  boy.  Now  he  is  so  quiet  and  digni- 
fied. His  business  cares  have  changed 
him  greatly.  He  is  a  very  handsome 
maUy  do  you  not  think  so? 

THE   DARK   MAN 

Do  you  see  her  whispering  to  her 
neighbor?    It  is  about  you. 


THE  HOST  {lifting  his  glass  and  smil- 
ing at  The  Woman  with  the  Emer- 
alds) 

Since  you  request  it,  .Mrs.  Deland. 

He  sings  in  a  pleasant  baritone 
voice  a  verse  of  ^^  Drink  to  Me  Only 
with  Thine  Eyes.''  The  guests  ap- 
plaud. 

THE  host's  wife  {looking  at  her  hus- 
band affectionately) 
Brava,    Adelaide!     That    is    more 
than  I  have  been  able  to  eflfect. 

A  guest 
No  one  I  know  gives  such  dinners 
as  Henleigh.    His  wines  are  exquisite 
—everything  in  such  perfect  taste. 

THE   guest's    NEIGHBOR 

Perfect!  .  .  .  What  is  the  name 
of  the  bank  of  which  otir  host  is 
president? 

THE  GUEST 

He  is  not  the  president;  I  don't 
know  just  what  his  position  is — ^a  very 
confidential  one;  the  power  behind 
the  throne,  I  believe.  His  salary  is 
an  enormous  one. 

THE   DARK   MAN 

Can  you  hear  what  they  are  saying? 
One  asked  about  the  bank — the  other 
said  "enormous"  something. 

THE   WOMAN   IN    BLUE 

No;  I  shall  not  cross  till  June. 
Mrs.  Henleigh,  are  you  not  going 
over  this  Summer? 

THE    host's    wife    {a   shade  passing 
across  her  face) 
Not  without  my  husband. 

THE   DARK   MAN 

She  will  never  go,  then— never. 
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THE   WOMAN   IN    BLUE 

Oh,  that  horrid  business!  Mr.  Hen- 
leigh,  I  believe  business  is  as  absorb- 
ing a  passion  with  some  men  as  music 
is  with  others,  or  horse-racing,  or — 
or  gambling. 

THE   DARK   MAN 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  that  was  a  clever  c^ess! 
Was  it  a  guess  only?  (  The  doorbell  rings 
sharply.  The  Host  starts  slight- 
ly,) That  is  for  you.  They  are  com- 
ing now.  It  will  be  embarrassing, 
will  it  not,  in  the  presence  of  all  your 
guests?  You  think  that  man  will 
never  get  to  the  door — there,  he  has 
opened  it.  Disten  with  all  your  ears. 
Are  there  voices  in  the  hall?  .  .  . 
That  woman  on  your  right  is  speaking 
to  you;  you  must  answer  her — say 
anything. 

The  Host  bows^  smiling^  to  the  wom- 
an who  has  addressed  him.  His  eyes 
return  to  the  door  as  it  opens,  A  serv- 
ant enters  with  a  letter  on  a  salver, 

THE  host's  wife  {after  breaking  the 
seal  of  the  letter) 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  Ashmead's  regrets. 
** Unavoidable;  so  sorry."     I  am  glad 
we  did  not  wait  longer  for  them. 

the  dark  man 
You  gave  such  a  sigh  of  relief  then 
that  two  or  three  looked  around  in 
surprise.  Why  will  you  betray  your- 
self like  that?  Lay  down  that  fork; 
your  hand  is  trembling. 

A  guest  speaks.  Laughter  and  ap- 
plause follow^  and  all  stand  up  with 
glasses  raised.  The  Host  rises  with 
the  others. 

THE  host's  wife  {laughing) 
Sit  still,  Arthur;  don't  you  under- 
stand?   The  toast  is  to  you. 

All  drink.  The  Host  now  rises 
again,  to  respond.  He  speaks  deliber- 
ately and  gracefully.  He  is  frequently 
interrupted  by  laughter,  and  a  woman 
throws  a  rose  to  him.  The  Dark  Man 
behind  his  chair  stands  with  him, 
clasping  his  shoulders  and  leaning  on 
him  heavily.  While  the  Host  is  sfeak- 
rng^  the  Dark  Man  buzzes  in  his  ear. 


the  dark  man 
It  was  not  then,  but  the  time  will 
come.  To-morrow,  maybe,  or  next 
week,  or  next  month.  It  will  not  be 
next  year — that  would  be  too  long — 
too  long!  You  can  never  for  a  mo- 
ment forget  that  it  is  coming — coming 
—coming! 

A    WOMAN   guest 

Bravo!  That  is  quite  the  most 
charming  little  speech  I  ever  heard. 

The  company  grows  more  quiet, 

THE   DARK   MAN 

The  woman  in  the  blue  dress  and 
the  man  next  her  are  talking  of  the 
things  that  worry  and  depress  them — 
the  cold,  the  wind,  the  fear  of  old 
age,  of  death,  even.  Are  such  things 
really  troubles — ^those  gnat  stings? 
These  people  do  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  trouble.  They  have 
never  known  me. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  BLUE  {iooking  Up  and 
catching  the  Host's  eye) 

Ah,  but  insomnia!  there  is  nothing 
so  distressing.  Do  you  know  what  it 
is,  Mr.  Henleigh? 

THE  DARK  MAN 

Do  you  know  what  insomnia  is? 
Tell  her  of  the  long,  horrible  nights 
through  which  I  sit  on  your  chest  and 
repeat  one  word  over  and  over  until 
you  are  nearly  mad  ;  of  the  groans  you 
must  stifle,  of  your  crawling  to  the 
window  to  look  for  the  first  gleam  of  day 
— the  day  you  pray  for  and  yet  dread! 


THE  HOST 


I    have     had    occasional 
nights,  but  not  of  late. 


wakeful 


THE  DARK  MAN 


She  knows  you  are  lying.  She  sees 
the  circles  under  your  eyes.  There 
was  meaning  in  that  question. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  EMERALDS  {lean- 
ing toward  the  Host) 

Please  talk  to  me  a  moment  now. 
I  want  to  know  if  this  costume  ball  is 
to  be  a  masque.  I  hate  masques— 
they're  so  hot.     .     .     .     Did  I  ever 
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ten    you    about    that    one    at    the 
Granges*? 

THE  DARK  MAN 

I  hear  wheels  outside,  and  a  car- 
riage stops.  No  one  can  be  leaving 
at  this  hotir. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  EMERALDS 

George  went  as  an  Indian  Prince. 
He  dressed  at  his  club,  and  we  met  on 
the  floor.  Of  all  the  absurd  disguises  ! 
He  was  a  regular  figure  of  fun! 

The  doorbell  rings. 

THE  DARK  MAN 

You  did  not  start  that  time.  You 
are  actually  gaining  in  self-control. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  EMERALDS 

It  wouldn't  have  been  so  funny  if 
he  had  not  tried  to  dance.  Of  course, 
I  knew  him  instantly  then.  Someone 
told  him  to  ask  me.  He  had  no  idea 
"who  I  was,  although  I  wore  the  sun- 
burst he  had  given  me  a  month  be- 
fore. 

THE  DARK  MAN 

There  are  voices  in  the  hall.  A 
man's  voice  asks  for  you.  You  know 
what  that  means. 

THE   WOMAN  WITH    THE   EMERALDS 

You  remember  how  George  dances. 
Every  other  minute  he  would  step  on 
my  feet  and  say,  *'Beg  pardon,  ma- 
dam," **So  sorry,  madam."  At 
last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer — I  was 
suffocating  with  laughter 

The  door  opens,  A  servant  enters 
and  approaches  the  Host, 

THE  DARK  MAN 

This  time  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

The  servant  whispers  to  the  Host^ 
who  rises. 

THE  HOST 

Will  you  pardon  me  a  few  moments, 
my  friends? — a  message  of  importance. 

THE  DARK  MAN 

**  A  message  of  importance  " — the 
last  message.  {As  the  Host  moves 
toward  the  door  the  Dark  Man  foU 


lows  closely^  but  does  not  now  cling  to 
him,)  Look  around  this  room  for  the 
last  time — your  eyes  will  never  again 
behold  it. 

Outside  the  door^  in  the  hallway^  a 
man  is  standing. 

THE  HOST  {cheerily) 
Well,  Johnson,  what  brings  you  up 
here  to-night? 

THE    MESSENGER 

I'm  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  Mr. 
Henleigh,  but  the  president  wishes 
you  come  to  his  house  at  once. 

THE  HOST 

Did  he — did  the  president  say 
nothing  else? 

THE  DARK  MAN 

Is  anything  else  needed? 

THE   MESSENGER 

No,  sir,  except  that  you  were  to  let 
nothing  delay  you. 

THE  HOST 

There  is  someone  out  there  with 
you.     Who  is  it,  Johnson? 

THE   DARK    MAN 

You  ask  that?  Do  you  not  see  the 
man  stands  in  the  shadow?  If  he 
should  open  his  coat  you  would  see  a 
shield. 

THE  MESSENGER  {with  embarrassment) 
A  stranger  to  me,  sir;  he  comes 
from  the  president. 

THE  host's  WIFE   {who  has  followed 
into  the  hallway) 
What  is  it,  Arthur?    Oh,  Arthur, 
you  are  not  going  away! 

the  host  {tenderly) 
I  must,  my  dear  wife — ^but  for  a  lit- 
tle while  only.    Return  to  our  guests. 
Say  nothing;  I  shall  soon  be  back. 

THE  DARK  MAN  {shrieking  exultingly) 
Liar!  you  will  never  come  back! 
This  is  the  moment  I  have  waited  for, 
longed  for,  for  years— cheat,  defaulter, 
embezzler!  Take  her  in  your  arms 
— she  is  struggling  against  her  tears 
— ^kiss  her  ;  it  is  for  the  last  time  be- 
fore the  bars  close  on  you,  thief,  thief, 
thief! 
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THE  HOST  {calmly)  struggle  hurls  him  to  the  floor ^  where 

There,   dear,   you  must  run  back  *^  '^^  motionless. 

now.     Don't  sit  up  for  me.  ^^^  ^^^^ 

He  goes  with  her  to  the  end  of  the  ^^^^^j  Vernon!  vampire!-^  last 

^f^^'Tiur    ^l    ^'J''''%  ''^V'''   ^^     yotir  voice  is  stiUed!     Now  I  may 
Dark  Man  flings  himself  on  htm.  \^^  erect-now  I  breathe  freely-it 

is  the  happiest  moment  of  the  past 

THE    DARK    MAN  g^^  ^^^^  ^^  tO-Uight  I   Shall  sleCO, 

Now  you  are  all  mine!  for  I  am  free  of  you  forever.     {He 

The  Host  seizes  the  Dark  Man  by     goes  to  the  door  and  opens  it.)     Now, 
the  throaty  and  after  a  sliort^  violent     Johnson,  I  am  ready. 

TRANSITION 

I  AM  thy  Pleasure.     See,  my  face  is  fair — 
With  silken  strands  of  joy  I  twine  thee  round  ; 
Life  has  enough  of  stress — forget  with  me! 
Wilt  thou  not  stay?    Then  go— thou  art  not  bound. 

I  am  thy  Pastime.     Let  me  be  to  thee 

A  daily  refuge  from  the  haunting  fears 
That  bind  thee,  choke  thee,  fill  thy  soul  with  woe; 

Seek  thou  my  hand — ^let  me  assuage  thy  tears! 

I  am  thy  Habit     Nay,  start  not;  thy  will 

Is  yet  supreme,  for  art  thou  not  a  man? 
Then  dïaw  me  close  to  thee,  for  life  is  brief — 

A  little  space  to  pass  as  best  one  can. 

I  am  thy  Passion.     Thou  shalt  cling  to  me 
Through  all  the  years  to  come.     The  silken  cord 

Of  Pleasure  has  become  a  stronger  bond. 
Not  to  be  cleft  nor  loosened  at  a  word. 

I  am  thy  Master.     Thou  shalt  crush  for  me 

The  grapes  of  truth  for  wine  of  sacrifice  ; 
My  clanking  chains  were  forged  for  such  as  thee — 

I  am  thy  Master — ^yea,  I  am  thy  Vice! 

Katherine  La  Faroe  Norton. 

« 

WELL   HEELED 

**'yOUR  medicine  has  helped  me  wonderfully,"  she  wrote  to  the  {Mtent 
•■•     medicine  house.     "  Three  weeks  ago  I  cotdd  not  spank  the  habj,  and 
ow  I  am  able  to  thrash  my  husband.     God  bless  you!" 
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FROM  THE   BOOK  OF  LOVE 

By  Mrs.  John  Barker 

THE  LEAGUER  OF  THE  SOUL 

PALE  passion  and  red  hatred  strove  with  me. 
Strange  they  should  battle  so  for  such  as  he! 
They  fought  till  both  lay  dead  one  bitter  day — 
My  soul,  surprised,  awoke  to  find  it  free. 

AT  MIDNIGHT 

There  is  a  nagging  nettle  in  my  bed, 

And  wayward  Sleep  steals  by  with  velvet  tread. 

To-night  I  saw  a  shadow  on  Love's  face 
To  haunt  me  for  that  careless  word  I  said. 

LOVE'S  PEAKS  OF  PEACE 

Poor  lover,  writhing  in  the  lonely  night. 
Your  Vale  of  Hell  leads  to  a  solemn  height. 

Who  dares  the  fire  and  gains  the  farther  side 
Walks  with  the  Sons  of  God  in  the  Great  Light 

VENUS  GENETRIX 

Dear  one,  the  sweetest  of  Love's  sweet  desires, 
That  woo  the  soul  with  fuel  for  its  fires, 
Is  the  dear  clasp  of  tender  little  hands, 
The  eyes  of  little  children  like  their  sires. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS 

You  wonder  at  the  force  of  love  in  you — 
The  cosmic  flame  and  power  forever  new. 

It  is  not  strange,  for  in  your  vibrant  dust 
A  thousand  ancestors  their  loves  renew! 

SOLATIO  DULCAMARA 

The  tears  of  hopeless  love  are  bitter-sweet. 
And  dearer  far  its  thorns  that  tear  the  feet 

Than  all  the  flower-strewn  ways  of  lesser  loves 
That  lure  the  thirsting  soul  to  safe  retreat. 
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Some  lîes  have  halos  round  the  brows,  and  shine 
Upon  the  altar  in  Love's  inner  shrine. 

I  gaze  into  a  weaker  woman's  eyes 
And  vow  the  man  she  loves  was  never  mine. 


A  HIDDEN  CHORD 

A  girl  gazed  long  at  Love  in  going  by; 

I  saw  the  Great  Light  smoulder  in  her  eye — 

The  look  Love's  eyes  wear  when  they  gaze  at  me. 
The  hot  tears  wet  my  cheek — I  wonder  why. 

BLUE  AND  GOLD 

Oh,  lady  with  the  blue  eyes  like  the  sea, 
So  you  would  lure  my  Love  away  from  me? 

Go  weep  in  the  gold  glory  of  your  hair! 
I  laugh — it  seems  so  wild  a  wish  to  me! 

LAUS  AMORIS 

There  is  no  part  of  Love  that  love  can  chide  ; 
His  restless  wings  by  lovers  are  denied, 

His  wanton  tricks,  caprice  and  flying  feet — 
The  very  lies  of  Love  are  justified! 

EVEN  AS  YOU  AND  I 

O  brother  Man,  I  hear  strange  dole  of  you 
From  her  who  flatters  and  takes  toll  of  you  ; 
She  must  lay  off  the  blinding  veil  of  Self 
To  see  the  strong,  true,  vibrant  soul  of  you. 

REQUIESCAT  IN  PACE 

When  Love  is  dead  why  stain  his  lips  with  lies? 
He  knows  no  rest,  no  honor,  when  he  dies  ; 

But  goaded  to  feign  joy  and  life,  he  wears 
The  world's  arraignment  in  his  weary  eyes. 


COULDN'T    HEAR    AN    EXPLOSION 

JONES— That  fellow  at  the  other  table  is  deaf. 
Brown — Much  deaf? 
**  Must  be.     They  say  he  can't  hear  himself  eat" 
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THE   WIFE   OF   LORRAINE 

By  H.  A.  Keays 


THEY  had  been  married  about  a 
year — a  year  that  after  the 
first  few  ardent  weeks  had 
seemed  long  to  both.  Not  that 
Mrs.  Lorraine  regretted  her  plunge, 
for  she  had  a  sane  conception  of 
human  existence,  and  accepted 
experience  as  inevitable.  There 
were  many  unpleasant  incidents  in 
life,  but  no  one  in  his  senses  would 
desire  to  dispense  with  it  on  that 
account.  It  was  the  same  with  mar- 
riage, of  course. 

Dr.  Lorraine  did  not  analyze  his 
plight  so  candidly  and  philosoph- 
ically. When  he  married  Sylvia 
Dewar  he  was  tremendously  in  love 
with  her.  He  had  fairly  reveled  in 
emotions,  and  had  assumed  that  he 
should  continue  to  do  so.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  tired  of  so 
many  things — ^which  was  not  strange 
for  a  man  cursed  with  a  private  in- 
come just  so  irritatingly  short  of  his 
needs,  now  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
bachelor.  Tr3ring  to  be  a  domestic 
man,  too,  of  nice,  regular  habits, 
bothered  him  a  great  deal.  He 
could  not  see  what  vital  connection 
there  need  be  between  domesticity 
and  loving  Sylvia. 

In  his  callow  adolescence  he  had 
suffered  himself  to  study  medicine, 
and  now  he  practiced  it — ^when  he  had 
time.  But  his  patients  wearied  him 
with  their  uninteresting  ailments,  and 
he  could  not  ignore  a  feeling  of  re- 
sentment against  them  for  obtruding 
these  things  on  him  at  all. 

And  then  one  day,  just  when  he  was 
beginning  to  think  of  his  humdrum 
existence  as  positively  loathsome, 
something  happened,  and  he  rushed 
into  his  wife^s  sitting-room  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement. 


"What  do  you  suppose,  Sylvia? 
There's  a  splendid  opening  for  a 
fellow  like  me  in  Japan.  Loads  of 
money  in  it.  Lee's  been  talking  it 
into  me  all  the  morning.  Tokio, 
of  course.  Lovely  climate,  temples, 
chrysanthemums,  and  all  those  funny 
little  bric-à-brac  people,  you  know. 
You'd  go  wild  about  it — the  scenery, 
I  mean.  Lee  says  you  just  can't  talk 
about  beauty  till  you've  seen  Nikko. 
I  told  him  we'd  go.  Hurrah  !  Three 
cheers  for  Fujisan!" 

**  You  told  him  we  would  go?"  re- 
peated Mrs.  Lorraine,  slowly. 

** You'd  better  believe  I  did,"  he 
answered,  enthusiastically;  and  Mrs. 
Lorraine  said  nothing  more. 

The  world  outside  considered  it  such 
a  providential  thing  that  the  husband's 
turbulence  was  so  fittingly  offset  by 
his  wife's  unfailing  sweetness  and 
calm. 

After  that  they  talked  Japan  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night.  Or,  at  least, 
one  of  them  thought  they  did.  For  it 
never  occurred  to  Lorraine  that  he 
did  all  the  talking,  until  one  day 
when  he  announced  to  his  wife  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  disposing  of  his 
practice,  including  the  house  and 
furniture. 

**Not  the  furniture,  I  hope,"  said 
Mrs.  Lorraine,  gently. 

**Not  the  furniture!"  he  repeated, 
staring  at  her.  **  My  dear,  we  can't 
lug  that  to  Japan  with  us.  Besides, 
it  would  hardly  be  in  style.  And 
there 'd  be  no  fun  in  going  if  we  didn't 
mean  to  be  more  Japanese  than  they 
are  themselves.  We'll  out-Jap  the 
Japs." 

**Ah,  I  had  not  thought  of  that. 
But  really,  Raymond,  I  shall  require 
a  few  things  to  keep  house  with  after 
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you  are  gone,  and  I  should  much  pre- 
fer those  that  have  been  my  own." 

He  continued  staring  at  her  in  such 
amazement  that  she  thought  it  well  to 
go  on,  still  with  the  same  air  of  patient 
sweetness. 

"  If  you  will  recall  your  conversa- 
tions with  me,  dear,  you  will  see  that 
you  have  never  asked  me  to  go  with 
you.  You  have  simply  taken  it  for 
granted  that  I  was  going  with  the  rest 
of  yotir  effects.  I  have  never  for  a 
moment  thought  of  doing  so.  If  I 
had  been  meant  to  live  in  Japan  I 
should  have  been  bom  there.  But  I 
wasn't,  and  I  really  don't  regret  it.  " 

An  hour  later  she  still  sat  opposite 
him,  serene  as  the  snow  on  a  still 
moimtain  peak,  unstirred  by  his  fury, 
untouched  by  appeal;  and  at  last  it 
dawned  on  him  that  neither  anger  nor 
tender  argument  would  serve  to  dis- 
lodge her  from  her  position.  It  was  a 
severe  shock  to  him  to  discover  that 
anything  so  fair  and  feminine  could 
withstand  him  so  absolutely. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  finally, 
**then  I  shall  go  without  you,  for  I 
cannot  afford  to  make  a  fool  of  my- 
self at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings." 

*•  Of  course  you  will  go  without  me. 
I  have  never  expected  anything  else.  " 

If  she  had  not  accepted  the  conse- 
quences so  calmly,  the  situation 
would  have  been  less  exasperating; 
but  while  he  assured  himself  that  if 
she  persisted  he  should  certainly  have 
to  relinquish  his  prospects  in  Japan, 
the  idea  became  rooted  in  his  mind 
that  it  would  serve  her  right  to  take 
her  at  her  word.  Besides,  what  else 
could  he  do?  His  practice  was  gone, 
and  he  was  adrift  in  the  world,  with- 
out the  income  that  their  manner  of 
living  rendered  indispensable. 

He  ended  in  what  he  thought  a 
compromise.  He  would  go  out  there 
and  see  for  himself.  Why,  he  could 
stay  a  year,  and  then  perhaps  Sylvia 
might  like  to  take  a  look  at  the 
cotmtry  herself,  if  he  really  found 
things  as  ideal  as  they  were  rep- 
resented. You  never  could  tell, 
though.  People  liked  to  talk  "big  " 
'^bout  what  they  had  seen  and  you 

Adn't.     But  Sylvia  might  trust  him. 


He  would  know  whether  it  was  really 
the  kind  of  thing  for  which  she  would 
care.  And  he  persuaded  himself  that 
he  read  acquiescence  in  Sylvia's  shim- 
mering blue  eyes. 

He  delayed  his  departure  long 
enough  to  see  her  established  in  a 
new  home  much  better  adapted  to  her 
tastes  than  the  rambling,  old-fash- 
ioned place  that  they  had  occupied 
because  of  the  excellence  of  its  loca- 
tion from  a  medical  point  of  view. 
Her  father,  who  had  lived  with  a 
married  son  since  her  mother's  death, 
was  to  share  it  with  her.  And  yet, 
until  the  very  moment  of  his  depart- 
ure Lorraine  hoped  against  despair 
that  his  wife  would  relent  and  go  with 
him,  and  when  he  went  away  at  last, 
alone,  it  was  with  a  passion  of  bitter- 
ness that  longed  to  put  the  sea  be- 
tween himself  and  her. 

But  Mrs.  Lorraine  was  disturbed  by 
no  unpleasant  reflections  as  she  peace- 
fully reconnoitred  the  situation.  Mar- 
riage had  freed  her  from  the  odions, 
economical  struggles  of  her  girlhood, 
and  therefore  she  was  certain  it  was 
not  a  failure.  It  was  very  obstinate 
of  her  husband  to  insist  on  going  to 
Japan,  but  she  knew  well  enough  that 
he  would  weary  of  freedom  sooner 
than  she,  and  she  meant  to  make  the 
most  of  her  opportunities.  There 
was  her  voice  to  cultivate.  How  in- 
different Raymond  had  been  to  its 
possibilities!  Oh,  he  was  certainly  a 
trying  man  to  live  with.  She  had 
often  thought  it  was  fortunate  for  him 
that  he  had  not  married  a  nagging 
woman. 

He  had  settled  his  income  on  her, 
and  now  that  it  was  free  from  the 
drain  of  his  expensive  habits  it  pro- 
vided for  her  generously,  and  she  set 
about  the  reconstruction  of  her  life 
with  a  resignation  that  was  saintly. 

Her  father  was  an  inoffensive  old 
gentleman  who  generally  knew  his 
place  without  being  referred  to  it,  for 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  his  late 
wife's  temper  he  had  early  learned  to 
have  no  opinions  of  his  own.  But 
soon  after  Lorraine's  letters  began  to 
come,  his  ineradicable  kindness  of 
heart  led  him  to  say,  with  an  imper- 
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via.    I  dare  say  it's  quite  nice  there." 

His  daughter  looked  him  up  and 
down  until  he  felt  the  marrow  shrink- 
ing in  his  bones.  Then  she  said, 
sweetly:  **Yes,  one  could;  and  the 
other  one  could  go  back  to  live  with 
his  daughter-in-law." 

That  was  Mr.  Dewar's  first  and 
final  excursion  into  the  forbidden  do- 
main of  his  daughter's  marital  affairs. 

But  Lorraine  liked  Japan.  He  *  *  fell 
in  love  at  first  sight  with  the  whole 
outfit,"  he  wrote  lus  wife.  The  state- 
ment included  more  than  she  may 
have  contemplated,  perhaps.  The 
little  toy  women  were  particularly 
fascinating  to  him.  They  were  so  es- 
sentially feminine,  and  the  ones  he 
knew  best  had  no  ** rights"  that  an 
admiring  man  was  bound  to  respect. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  told 
his  wife  **not  to  mind."  He  was 
making  piles  of  money,  and  he  was 
coming  home  soon.  He  was  afraid 
there  were  some  things  in  Japan  she 
wouldn't  like.  As  Mrs.  Lorraine  was 
still  perfectly  assured  of  this,  she  ac- 
cepted his  advice  without  protest, 
and,  by  degrees,  the  second  year 
slipped  away. 

After  that,  he  was  always  **just 
coming  home  " — only  he  never  quite 
came.  Perhaps  he  never  would  have 
come,  for  he  certainly  seemed  to  have 
found  a  fitting  niche  for  his  pictur- 
esque personality  among  those  suave 
and  ornamental  people.  But  there 
came  at  last  a  day  when  he  staggered 
into  his  olEce,  white  and  gasping, 
holding  to  his  lips  a  handkerchief  on 
which  there  was  a  crimson  spot,  the 
danger  signal  of  that  accursed  in- 
heritance which  had  left  him  alone  in 
the  world  and  accountable  to  no  one 
until  his  marriage. 

And  now,  alone  again,  fighting 
with  his  fear,  there  sprang  up  in  him 
a  sudden  imcontroUable  longing  for 
his  home,  for  his  wife,  for  the  touch 
of  her  fingers  tender  in  ministry  to 
him. 

Three  days  later  he  sailed  for 
America,  and  with  every  onward 
pltmge  of  the  vessel,  with  every  rev- 


sess  again  all  that  he  had  voltmtarily 
relinqtiished  burned  feverishly  and 
fiercely  in  his  heart. 

Of  course,  he  had  meant  to  let 
them  know  he  was  coming,  and  so  he 
naturally  ended  by  arriving  unan- 
nounced! 

It  was  a  dismal  evening  early  in 
November  when  he  reached  again 
the  home  he  had  left  in  such  bitter- 
ness three  years  before.  He  was  ad- 
mitted by  a  servant — ^rather,  he  ad- 
mitted himself,  brushing  past  her  and 
disposing  his  impedimenta  on  the  hall 
table,  greatly  to  her  consternation, 
until  he  said,  abruptly: 

**  I'm  Dr.  Lorraine.  Where  is  my 
wife?" 

A  door  behind  him  opened  cautious- 
ly, and  Mr.  Dewar  appeared,  at- 
tracted by  the  unwonted  bustle  in 
the  well-ordered  little  household. 

**Dr.  Lorraine?  Rajrmond?"  he 
said,  slowly,  as  if  in  doubtful  identi- 
fication of  the  apparition  before  him. 

**  Yes,  yes.     Where  is  Sylvia?" 

**Oh,  she's  out.  But  she'll  come 
home,"  added  the  old  gentleman,  re- 
assuringly. **But  come  in.  Come 
in  by  the  fire.  This  is  really — ah! 
quite  a  surprise,  quite  a  surprise.  An 
unexpected  pleasure,  in  fact." 

He  ambled  aimlessly  about,  fussily 
anxious  to  be  kind,  but  hampered  in 
his  hospitable  intent  by  his  ever 
latent  instinct  that  he  might  be  doing 
something  open  to  reproof.  At  last, 
when  he  had  worn  every  safe  sugges- 
tion threadbare,  he  sat  down  and 
merely  gazed  innocuously  at  his  son- 
in-law. 

**You  don't  look  very — ^very — 
rugged,"  he  hazarded  at  length. 

"Oh,  but  I  am,"  answered  Lor- 
raine, quickly. 

What  was  it  in  the  very  atmosphere 
of  this  house  which  had  already 
stirred  him  to  a  fierce  determination 
to  hide  the  dread  Uiat  was  eating  out 
his  heart? 

His  wife's  work-basket  rested  on 
the  stand  beside  him,  and  his  keen 
eye  spied  in  it  a  dainty  little  collar, 
with  an  embroidered  anchor  in  one 
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corner.  He  smiled  at  that,  and  vis- 
ions of  her  years  ago  in  pretty  boat- 
ing costumes  came  into  his  mind 
and  awoke  a  passion  of  forgotten 
memories. 

**But  where  is  she?"  he  inquired 
again,  suddenly,  with  a  touch  of  the 
peremptory  in  his  tone.  **Is  she 
often  out  like  this?" 

**Oh,  no,  Raymond;  but  you 
couldn't  expect  her  to  stay  in  all  the 
time  waiting  for  you,  could  you?'* 

This  remark  sounded  distinctly  sar- 
castic, but  Mr.  Dewar  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  intending  it  so.  With  him 
words  were  merely  the  vehicle  of 
bald  fact.  **  You  see,  Raymond,  your 
return  has  always  been  so — so—** 

**Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  interrupted 
Lorraine;  **but  it  is  getting  late." 

**Ah,  well,  music  hath  charms," 
said  Mr.  Dewar,  very  inappropriately, 
it  seemed  to  Lorraine.  **  But  if  Syl- 
via only  knew  you  were  here,  I'm 
sure  she  would  hurry,  Raymond.'* 

They  sat  there  in  fragmentary  dis- 
cussion of  Japan  and  such  other 
topics  as  the  old  gentleman  could  se- 
cure, until  eleven  o'clock,  when  there 
was  the  sudden  ripple  of  laughter 
outside,  followed  by  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  front  door.  Lorraine 
sprang  to  his  feet  as  his  wife  swept 
into  the  room,  accompanied  by  a 
gentleman  who  detained  her  for  a 
moment  while  he  lifted  her  white 
opera  cloak  from  her  shoulders  with 
the  privileged  air  of  one  apt  in  the 
service. 

**  Ah,  perhaps  he  is  a  horror,"  she 
was  saying,  evidently  in  answer  to 
some  remark,  **  but  it's  a  divine  voice; 
and  who  cares  for  the  rest!" 

As  she  stepped  lightly  forward  her 
glance  rested  on  her  husband.  For 
one  throbbing  instant  she  stood  silent. 
Then  she  turned  her  head  slightly  to 
toss  a  dismissal  to  the  man  behind 
her. 

**  You  may  go  now.  My  husband 
is  here." 

Stephen  Armour  laughed,  then 
frowned.  **  May  the  foul  fiend  soon  fly 
away  with  him,  then,"  he  murmured, 
and  though  he  moved  toward  the 
door,  it  was  with  a  lingering  step,  un- 


til he  heard  her  say,  in  her  sweet,  vel- 
vety voice  : 

**Oh,  Raymond,  have  you  really 
come  home!" 

Whatever  visions  may  have  etched 
their  magic  outlines  on  Lorraine's 
eager  fancy  in  the  last  few  weeks 
vanished  as  his  wife's  light  hand  for 
a  moment  met  his  in  a  greeting  that, 
to  him,  was  like  a  plunge  into  Arctic 
waters.  It  defined  her  ideas  of  their 
relationship  with  a  clearness  that  left 
no  room  for  question.  He  was  there 
— ^in  his  own  house — on  sufferance; 
an  alien,  dependent  on  the  chill 
courtesy  of  a  hostess  who  evidently 
felt  under  scant  obligation  to  be  gra- 
cious. 

He  dropped  back  into  his  chair, 
silent  and  distraught,  and  watched 
her  as  she  slowly  drew  off  her  long 
gloves  —  very  slowly,  for  she  was 
quietly  considering  her  case,  and  she 
wanted  a  little  time.  She  stood 
there,  a  lovely  woman,  proudly  con- 
scious of  herself,  with  no  trace  of  the 
crude,  girlish  charm  that  had  tantal- 
ized his  memory  of  late.  He  was  be- 
wildered by  the  change  he  both  saw 
and  divined  in  her.  She  was  there, 
so  close  to  him,  his  wife,  and  yet  a 
million  leagues  of  whirling  space 
could  not  have  held  him  more  com- 
pletely at  bay. 

**  When  did  you  arrive?"  she  asked 
at  last,  slowly  turning  her  eyes  to 
him. 

**0h,  I  don't  know.  A  couple  of 
hours  ago,  I  dare  say.'* 

He  hardly  knew  what  he  said,  he 
was  thinking  of  her  so  vehemently. 
Even  of  her  beauty  he  felt  a  certain 
awe.  There  was  nothing  Japanese 
about  it.  The  golden  gleams  in  her 
pretty  hair;  the  face,  with  its  melting 
tints  of  pink  and  ivory,  rising  like  a 
flower  above  the  dull  green  velvet  of 
the  gown  imprisoning  the  exquisite 
grace  of  her  figure  as  perfectly  as 
the  sheath  enfolds  the  lily  .  .  . 
Ah  !  a  sigh  escaped  him  for  the  days 
when  he  had  calmly  appropriated  her 
charm  as  his  due. 

**  Where  is  papa?"  she  asked  next. 

Mr.  Dewar,  having  laboriously 
achieved  the  conviction  that  this  was 
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ly  retired  to  the  safety  of  slumber. 
It  was  always  a  gfreat  relief  to  him 
that  there  was  only  one  way  of  sleep- 
ing. Had  there  been  a  choice  of 
styles,  he  would  have  feared  to  in- 
dulge in  any,  lest  his  particular 
method  should  offend. 

**I  hope  they  have  taken  proper 
care  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine,  as 
she  rang  a  bell,  and  then  gave  direc- 
tions about  the  preparation  of  the 
south  room. 

*'  It  is  so  warm  and  sunny,"  she  ex- 
plained, *'  and  I  dare  say  you  will  find 
our  climate  rather  trying  after 
Japan." 

Lorraine  lay  awake  most  of  that 
night,  thinking,  thinking. 

But  at  last,  toward  morning,  he  fell 
asleep,  only  to  be  harassed  on  a 
battle  ground  of  dreams  with  wild, 
cruel  cries  of  victory  and  pain,  until 
suddenly,  amid  the  horrid  clash  of 
carnage,  there  arose  the  shrill  sweet- 
ness of  a  baby  voice,  clear  and  high 
as  the  sound  of  the  light  wind  in  an 
aeolian  harp,  and  the  tumult  died  into 
the  forgotten  distance,  the  sky  was 
blue  again,  the  red  fields  green,  and 
he  was  once  more  a  happy-hearted 
child,  chasing  a  flippant  butterfly. 

**Papa!  papa!     Is 'oo  papa?" 

The  birds  were  singing  up  there  in 
the  slender  tree  tops  so  near  to  heaven, 
and  the  boy  stood  still  in  the  daisied 
meadow  to  listen  to  their  songs. 

**Papa!  papa!     Is  'oo  papa?" 

Lorraine  sprang  up,  wide  awake 
now,  and  there,  close  beside  him, 
looking  at  him  with  eyes  so  curiously, 
so  undoubtedly  his  own,  stood  a  tiny 
sailor  boy,  in  a  white  suit,  with  a 
wide,  blue-anchored  collar. 

**Is  *oo  gweat,  big,  bwown  beah 
man?"  queried  the  mite,  daringly,  evi- 
dently charmed  by  the  suggestive 
possibilities  of  his  father's  appear- 
ance.    *'  Does  *oo  bite  boys?" 

He  flew  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  for 
safety,  peering  forth  every  now  and 
then  in  a  delicious  agony  lest  the 
" beah  man"  should  suddenly  devour 
him. 

Oh,    it    was    cruel!     As   Lorraine 


he  had  not  known  since  he  was  a  lit- 
tle one  like  this. 

**  Don't  kwy.  Is  *oo  naughty  boy, 
too?" 

A  terrible  exclamation  had  risen  to 
the  man's  lips,  but  he  checked  it  in- 
stantly, curbed  into  silence  by  the 
touch  of  a  soft  baby  hand  on  his  sun- 
burnt cheek. 

**  What's  your  name?"  he  asked,  in 
a  voice  that  shook. 

**Waymond  Dwoor  Lowaine,"  an- 
swered the  child,  with  ponderous 
gravity. 

His  boy!  And  she  had  never  told 
him!  He  could  have  cursed  her. 
What  relentless  fiend  of  a  woman  was 
she  who  could  write  him  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  and  never  tell 
him  that  into  his  life  there  had  blos- 
somed this  sweetest  of  human  experi- 
ences? 

He  clenched  his  hand  and  struck 
the  side  of  the  bed  in  his  helpless 
anger.  The  little  fellow  shrieked  with 
delight  ;  it  was  all  play  to  him. 

But  by  the  time  Lorraine  was 
dressed  the  joy  of  the  father  was  al- 
ready sapping  his  heart  of  its  bitter- 
ness. It  was  his,  this  tiny,  chattering 
thing,  that  prowled  about  among  his 
possessions  with  a  calm  audacity  that 
secretly  delighted  him. 

They  went  down  to  breakfast  to- 
gether, hand  in  hand,  to  find  Mrs. 
Lorraine  already  seated  at  the  table. 

**0h,  of  course  he  found  you  out," 
she  said,  nodding  at  the  child.  **  He's 
a  regular  prying  Peter.  " 

**  Yes,"  answered  Lorraine,  briefly. 
The  very  sight  of  her,  smiling  and 
fair,  with  her  odious  affectations  of 
courtesy,  filled  him  with  fresh  rage. 
Did  she  think  the  existence  of  his  boy 
could  be  announced  to  him  with  im- 
punity in  any  such  trivial  way  as  that? 

In  the  days  that  followed  there 
were  times  when  Mrs.  Lorraine  felt 
herself  baffled,  a  new  and  annoying 
sensation  to  her.  Ever  since  the  birth 
of  her  little  boy  she  had  patiently  an- 
ticipated her  moment  of  revenge,  and 
now  was  she  to  be  balked  of  it  in  this 
high-handed  way?     To  have  her  bus. 
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band  ignore  it,  after  having  pictured 
to  herself  a  thousand  times  the  scene, 
so  passionate  on  his  part,  so  cool  on 
hers,  why,  it  was  simply  inexplicable, 
in  the  face  of  her  knowledge  of  him! 

But  he  persisted  and  gave  no  sign, 
with  the  result  that  her  manner  to 
him  grew  less  certain,  and,  imcon- 
sciously,  almost  conciliatory.  And 
that  made  him  easy  prey.  For,  resist 
it  as  he  might,  fight  it  as  he  would,  he 
knew  that  he  awoke  each  day  wiài  a 
fiercer  craving  for  her  favor;  and 
when  the  regal  austerity  of  her  man- 
ner was  graced  by  a  more  tolerant 
mood,  in  one  intoxicating  moment  he 
swept  the  whole  gamut  of  an  iman- 
swered  lover's  hopes  and  fears. 

At  other  times  he  silently  stormed 
at  the  outrage  of  the  situation.  He 
was  her  husband^how  dare  she  de- 
fine his  boundaries!  He  would  put 
an  end  to  such  nonsense.  But  the 
next  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  his  resolution  melted  like 
wax  in  an  eager  flame. 

One  Sunday  evening,  as  he  and  Mr. 
Dewar  were  sitting  quiet  and  alone 
over  their  cigars,  the  old  gentleman 
said  slowly,  and  as  if  the  admission 
were  being  forced  from  him  against 
his  will: 

"Sylvia  is  going  to  sing  to-night, 
Raymond.  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  like  to  know." 

**  Sylvia  going  to  sing!"  Lorraine 
looked  incredulous.  "Where  is  she 
going  to  sing?" 

"  Oh,  over  there  at  St.  Jude's.  She 
does  sometimes  on  Sunday  evenings, 
after  the  service.  They're  pretty  high 
at  St.  Jude's.  Candles,  acolytes  and 
confessionals,  you  know.  But  it's  all 
very  pretty.  And  when  she  sings 
there's  always  a  great  crowd.  She 
does  it  just  to  please  Mr.  Armour. 
He's  the  organist.  Oh,  Sylvia  can 
sing!"  The  old  father  chuckled  hap- 
pily. 

Ah,  that  was  the  fellow,  then! 
Lorraine  had  not  thought  of  him 
since.  But  he  saw  him  clearly  enough 
now,  bending  over  her  to  lift  the  cloak 
from  her  beautiful  shoulders. 

**  I'll  be  going  over  presently,  Ray- 
mond.    Don't  you  want  to  go,  too?" 


"Thanks,  yes,"  said  Lorraine, 
shortly. 

A  little  later  he  was  curiously 
studying  his  surroundings  in  the 
crowded  church,  and  trying  to  remem- 
ber when  he  had  last  been  caught  in 
an  ecclesiastical  trap  like  this.  Not 
while  he  was  in  Japan,  certainly. 

But  at  last  the  service  ended,  and 
the  choir  faded  away  in  the  reces- 
sional, their  voices  lost  in  faint  echoes 
among  the  arches  grown  dim  beyond 
the  lowered  lights.  The  congrega- 
tion waited,  hushed  and  expectant, 
while  the  organ  played  on  in  golden 
clusters  of  flute-like  notes,  sweet  and 
faint — the  echo  of  a  dream-song  dying 
in  the  dawn. 

And  then  suddenly,  far  out  upon 
the  incensed  amber  air,  there  rose  the 
seraphic  splendor  of  a  woman's  voice 
that  one  moment  swept  the  imagi- 
nation upward  along  its  own  triumph- 
ant flight  and  the  next  sank  to  a  mere 
quivering  strand  of  gossamer  song, 
thrilling  the  heart  wil£  the  most  sa- 
cred impulses  it  knew. 

There  was  no  singer  visible  to  cum- 
ber with  personality  the  ideal  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  voice  that  rose  and 
fell  from  some  mysterious  source — 
the  voice  of  an  angel  lost  for  a  mo- 
ment to  Paradise,  that  she  might 
touch  the  hearts  of  men  with  a  vision 
of  the  beauty  of  holiness.  For  under 
its  magic  spell  there  were  bright 
young  eyes  that  glistened  in  the 
thought  of  a  future  noble  in  achieve- 
ment, and  dull  eyes  that  grew  dim 
with  hallowed  memories  of  that  long 
ago  when  the  heart  was  young  and 
the  near  blue  sky  was  heaven. 

But  it  was  not  an  angel.  It  was 
only  a  beautiful  woman  who  stood 
there  behind  the  screen,  looking  into 
the  insistent  eyes  of  the  man  whose 
domination  of  her  was  supreme  only 
in  these  moments  of  musical  ecstasy. 
For,  as  he  knew  full  well,  when  the 
song  was  stilled  in  her  slender  throat, 
when  the  organ  no  longer  throbbed  to 
the  caress  of  his  lingering  touch,  and 
they  had  left  the  deserted  church  with 
its  gray  silences  behind  them,  she 
would  look  at  him  with  the  calm  blue 
eyes  whose  stormy  deeps  he  had  lost 
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had  plighted  her  soul  to  his  with  all 
the  splendid  passion  of  her  voice. 

When  Mrs.  Lorraine  reached  home 
she  looked  pale  and  tired,  and  her 
husband  watched  her  hungrily  as  she 
leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  closed 
eyes. 

But  suddenly  he  bent  down  and 
touched  her  slim  fingers. 

**  Oh,  Sylvia,  why  did  you  never  tell 
me  you  sang  like  that?" 

**  Like  what?" 

**  Oh,  like  an  angel!"  he  whispered, 
passionately. 

She  bent  toward  him,  and  her  fin- 
gers unconsciously  tightened  about 
his. 

**  But  do  I  really  sing  like  that?" 
she  asked,  with  an  air  of  such  inno- 
cence that  it  was  easy  for  him  to  pour 
forth  the  unbridled  lavishness  of  his 
admiration.  She  listened  to  him  with 
enchanting  patience,  and  when  at  last 
he  leaned  forward  and  kissed  her 
white  wrist,  she  did  not  repulse  him. 
But  she  was  thinking  only  of  her 
voice — ^her  beautiful  voice. 

He  soon  realized  that  this  gift  was 
her  vulnerable  point,  and  he  utilized 
his  knowledge  to  the  utmost.  But  she 
wearied  of  his  constant  requests  to  go 
to  the  church  when  she  practiced. 

**  You  don't  really  care  anything  for 
music,"  she  told  him.  "You  don't 
know  anything  about  it,  and  it  would 
irritate  me  to  have  you  sitting  there.  " 

**  But  I  care  for  you,"  he  ventured, 
humbly. 

**Ah,  to  be  sure."  She  made  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

But  his  opportunity  came;  for  one 
afternoon,  shortly  after  she  had  gone 
out,  it  began  to  rain,  changing  finally 
into  a  driving  storm  of  sleet,  and  he 
remembered  that  she  had  no  umbrella. 
He  would  take  her  one.  As  he  walked 
along  he  thought  what  a  miracle  it  was 
that  he  felt  so  well;  there  had  been 
no  return  of  the  symptoms  that  had 
so  alarmed  him  in  Japan.  Ah,  if  he 
could  only  make  real  those  feverish 
dreams  that  possessed  him  day  and 
night — dreams  of  a  future  with  Syl- 
via and  his  little  boy,  which  veiled  it- 


He  reached  the  church,  and  groped 
his  way  up  the  winding  stair  that  led 
to  the  choir,  pausing  every  now  and 
then  to  listen  to  the  velvet  sweep  of 
his  wife's  voice  as  it  conquered  the 
dim  distances  of  the  empty  sanctuary. 

At  last  he  could  see  her,  and  his 
eyes  devoured  the  vision  greedily,  un- 
til there  stole  upon  him  a  disquieting 
sense  of  something  in  her  appearance 
quite  foreign  to  his  knowledge  of  her. 
The  church  was  already  dark  with 
the  early  December  dusk,  but  a  flick- 
ering gas  jet  defined  her  face  with 
weird,  RembrandtesqueeflEect,  cutting 
it  against  the  gloomy  deeps  about  her 
with  the  clearness  of  a  cameo.  But 
what  touched  into  blue  flame  the  eyes 
that  for  him  were  always  calm? 
What  gave  the  pulsing,  passionate 
ring  to  the  voice  that  had  for  him  no 
tender  note? 

He  leaned  a  little  further  forward. 

The  next  moment  her  song  broke 
into  a  ragged  scream  at  the  sight  of 
her  husband  towering  above  her — a 
gaunt,  avenging  human  crag,  ready 
to  fall  upon  her  and  grind  her  frail 
existence  into  dust. 

**Come  home!"  As  he  spoke  he 
struck  the  sheet  of  music  from  her 
hand,  and  it  fluttered  to  her  feet. 

Stephen  Armour  whirled  round 
lightly  on  his  organ  bench. 

"Ah,  Dr.  Lorraine!"  he  exclaimed, 
easily.  **  This  is  a  pleasure  I  have 
long  anticipated." 

"Come  home!"  Lorraine  laid  his 
hand  roughly  on  his  wife's  arm. 

"  Oh,  certainly,  if  you  are  in  a 
hurry!"  she  answered,  coldly. 

She  had  instantly  recovered  from 
her  fright  at  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance beside  her,  and  was  now,  for  a 
variety  of  subtle  reasons,  not  unflat- 
tered  by  his  folly. 

"But  please  pick  up  my  music 
first,"  she  added,  in  a  voice  that  had 
in  it  the  ripple  of  a  Summer  stream 
beneath  the  sunny  blue. 

With  a  smothered  exclamation  Lor- 
raine stooped  for  the  sheet,  but  he 
met  her  cold  eyes  with  a  strange  look 
as  he  handed  it  back  to  her. 
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Then,  with  a  parting  smile  for 
Stephen  Armour,  she  passed  on  down 
the  stairs  with  her  husband;  but 
before  the  door  shut  them  outside  in 
the  cold  swirl  of  the  storm,  they  both 
caught  the  mocking  peal  of  a  wed- 
ding march  behind  them.  When 
they  reached  home,  after  a  silent 
walk,  Lorraine  doggedly  followed  his 
wife  up  stairs,  and  though  she  turned 
on  the  threshold  of  her  room  and 
faced  him  defiantly,  he  brushed  her 
roughly  on  before  him,  and  walked  in 
with  the  air  of  a  master  on  his  own 
ground.  Then,  after  he  had  locked 
the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
he  sat  down  and  looked  steadily  at  her. 
She  took  no  more  notice  of  him  than 
of  the  air  she  breathed.  When  she 
had  removed  her  outer  wraps  she 
carefully  considered  the  wet  edges  of 
her  gown,  and  laid  out  another  to  re- 
place it.  Then,  as  time  passed  and 
her  husband  still  said  nothing,  she 
breathed  into  life  little  maddening 
memories  of  the  song  she  had  been 
singing  in  the  church,  while  she  slowly 
unhooked  her  dress  and  let  it  slip  off 
her  beautiful  shoulders. 

With  a  passionate  exclamation  Lor- 
raine leaped  from  his  seat  and  caught 
her  fiercely  by  the  arm. 

**Now  you  will  understand,"  he 
began,  hoarsely,  **  that  from  this  day 
there's  to  be  an  end  of  this  fool  busi- 
ness. You  are  my  wife,  and  after 
this  you  will  behave  yourself  as  such. 
And  as  for  that  contemptible  cur  of  a 
music-maker,  I  tell  you — "  he  struck 
the  pretty  dressing-table  so  heavily 
that  its  dainty  tortoiseshell  appoint- 
ments quivered  and  snapped — **  I  tell 
you  that  if  you  ever  sing  another  note 
for  him  as  long  as  you  live — "  He 
stopped  suddenly,  and  into  his  eyes 
there  flamed  a  look  at  which  she  shiv- 
ered. "Do  you  promise  me?"  he 
breathed  hotly  down  upon  her  after  a 
moment's  silence. 

**I?     Oh,  let  me  think!" 

She  unclasped  his  rough  grip  of  her 
and  sank  back  into  a  pale  blue  velvet 
chair,  her  attitude  cruelly  full  of  se- 
ductive grace  and  allurement  for  the 
tortured  man  beside  her. 

*•  Yes,  think!"  he  went  on.     **  And 


think  of  how  you  let  me  go  on  there, 
year  after  year,  and  never  told  me  of 
my  little  child,  my  little  boy!" 

His  tone  was  passionately,  pathet- 
ically tender,  and  the  blue  in  her  eyes 
darkened  resentfully. 

**  It  was  all  right,  no  doubt,  to  neg- 
lect me  year  after  year?" 

**  That  was  your  own  doing"!'*  be 
cried,  vehemently. 

**Oh,  no,"  she  said,  coldly. 

But  there  was  nothing  cold  in  the 
light  rise  and  fall  of  her  warm  breath 
or  in  the  fair  curve  of  her  flushed 
cheek  and  the  soft  beauty  of  her 
neck  and  arms  against  the  velvet 
cushions. 

And  these  were  things  that  woke 
madness  in  the  veins  of  the  man  who 
had  once,  for  a  little  while,  known 
what  it  was  to  drain  love's  cup  with 
her,  and  looking  at  her  now,  be  for- 
got everything  save  that  his  covetous 
arms  ached  for  her. 

** Sylvia,  forgive  me!"  he  whis- 
pered. **Let  us  forget  it  all.  My 
darling,  I  love  you,  I  love  you  now  !" 

His  parched  lips  touched  her  hair, 
her  cheek,  and  she  endured  him  with  a 
silent  yielding  that  he  interpreted  to 
his  own  wild  fancy. 

What  else  could  she  do?  There 
was  something  in  him  of  which  she 
felt  suddenly  afraid.  But  she  had 
never  known  herself  so  alien  to  him 
as  while  he  held  her  close  to  his 
stormy  heart  and  whispered  his  myriad 
endearments  into  her  reluctant  ear. 

After  that  Mrs.  Lorraine  went  to 
the  church  no  more,  and  the  Sun- 
day nights  slipped  away  without  the 
sound  of  her  lovely  voice  rising  in 
sacred  ecstasy  within  the  hallowed 
walls.  To  her  husband,  starved  so 
long  and  eager  for  her  tenderness,  she 
seemed  to  have  become  at  once  the 
wife  who  had  thrilled  his  dreams,  and 
he  lived  through  the  delirious  weeks 
that  followed  in  careless  defiance  of 
the  beckoning  spectre  in  the  back- 
ground. For  life  was  crowning-  him 
now  with  all  he  had  most  passion- 
ately craved;  and  what  recked  he  if 
his  brief  pulse  beat  too  fast? 

Sylvia  and  he  fell  into  a  pretty 
Darby  and  Joan  habit  of  taking  their 
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walks  together,  and  one  afternoon,  as 
they  were  hurrying  home  in  the  fast- 
gathering  dusk,  a  man  abruptly  but- 
tonholed Lorraine. 

**Come  into  my  office  just  a  min- 
ute," he  said.  **I  tell  you,  doctor, 
it's  a  chance  in  a  thousand.  If  I  only 
had  the  money  myself !" 

Lorraine  hesitated  and  looked 
doubtfully  at  his  wife.  He  was  a 
bom  speculator;  Sylvia  was  not. 

'*Oh,  never  mind  me,"  she  said, 
quickly.  **I'll  walk  on,  and  I  dare 
say  you'll  catch  up  to  me  in  a  moment. 
But  he  won't,"  she  added  to  herself , 
as,  once  free  from  him,  she  walked 
rapidly  on.  **  He'll  stay  there  until  he's 
at  least  a  millionaire,  in  his  mind.  " 

And  then,  with  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief,  she  deliberately  turned  her 
steps  in  the  direction  of  St.  Jude's. 

As  she  opened  the  little  private 
door  the  soft,  seeking  notes  of  the 
organ  stole  out  to  greet  her,  and  with 
a  swift  throb  in  her  throat  she  realized 
that  the  organist  was  playing  the  song 
he  had  written  for  her. 

And  so  it  happened  that  as  Stephen 
Armour  sat  there  alone,  vainly  trying 
to  fill  the  aching  pauses  with  the  re- 
membered magic  of  her  notes,  her 
voice  broke  out  on  the  gloom  about 
him  like  a  brilliant  bird  of  paradise 
swaying  against  the  cold,  gray  sky. 

He  turned  his  head  and  looked  at 
her,  and  then  without  a  break  they 
went  on  together  to  the  splendid 
climax. 

But  when  the  end  came,  and  silence 
fell,  he  still  held  her  with  his  eyes 
until  a  door  banged  noisily  below 
them.  She  started  away  from  him, 
and  her  face  grew  white  with  fear, 
but  with  a  quick  thought  he  leaned 
over  and  turned  out  the  light.  For 
there  was  someone  struggling  with 
hurried,  uncertain  steps  up  the  twist- 
ing stair,  and  for  a  few  tense  moments 
they  listened  to  him,  almost  breath- 
lessly. There  was  the  petulant  snap 
of  a  match  against  the  wall,  but  it  fell 
from  the  nervous  fingers  that  held  it 
and  was  smothered  in  the  darkness, 
and  then,  after  a  silence  that  seemed 
eternal  and  terrifying  in  its  threat,  the 
intruder  went  slowly  down  the  stairs, 


marking  his  exit  by  dull,  thundering 
echoes  in  every  far  comer  of  the 
church. 

But  behind  him,  in  the  dim  chancel, 
the  organ  breathed  softly,  derisively, 
a  few  bars  from  a  lovely  Nunc  Di- 
mittis,  and  then  Mrs.  Lorraine  stole 
quickly  away  by  another  door.  She 
had  had  her  longed-for  moment  of 
ecstasy,  but  before  she  reached  home 
her  mood  was  cold  again.  Stephen 
Armour — what  did  she  care  for  him? 
The  caress  and  insistence  of  one  man 
were  so  exactly  like  those  of  another. 
But  the  music!  Ah,  that  made  a 
divine  difference  ! 

There  was  no  one  in  the  parlors, 
and  with  a  gasp  of  relief  she  hurried 
to  her  room.  But  when  she  opened 
the  door  she  faced  her  husband. 

**  Where  have  you  been?"  he  de- 
manded, masterfully. 

**  I?  Oh,  I  went  into  Mrs.  Carthage's, 
to  inquire  for  the  baby.  "  She  moved 
about  restlessly,  with  a  nervousness 
new  to  her. 

**You  have  been  in  the  church  i" 
He  spoke  with  savage  deliberation. 

*  *  No.  "  She  looked  at  him  in  steady 
denial.  But  she  knew  he  did  not  be- 
lieve her,  and  suddenly  her  impulse 
changed.  She  was  so  sick  of  his  pas- 
sion and  its  constant  demands  on  her, 
its  frenzied  interference  with  the  only 
things  for  which  she  cared.  **  Yes,  I 
was  there;  alone  with  Stephen  Ar- 
mour. We  heard  you  come  stumbling 
up  the  stair.  "  She  broke  into  a  sweet 
ripple  of  laughter. 

Her  husband  stepped  toward  her,  a 
terrible  look  on  his  white,  drawn  face. 
And  then  the  next  instant  he  wavered 
and  sank  helplessly  into  a  chair,  his 
handkerchief  pressed  tightly  against 
his  lips.  But  the  quick  scarlet  stream 
had  its  way  with  him,  and  looking  up 
at  her  in  dumb  misery,  he  saw  the 
leap  of  freedom  in  her  lovely  eyes. 

The  sting  of  death?  Ah,  death  was 
sweet,  compared  to  the  thought  that 
pierced  his  slipping  senses  like  a 
swift,  cruel  dart. 

**  Sylvia!" 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  him.  It 
was  an  easy  concession — for  the  last 
time. 
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And  with  the  touch  of  her  red  lips  '*\Vhy,  Raymond  is  dead,"  she  an- 
on his  forehead  he  went  out  into  the  swered,  gently, 
darkness  alone.  •'  Dead?    Raymond?"    The  old  man 

A  few  moments  later  Mrs.  Lorraine  shrank  from  her  as  if  she  had  given 

went  lightly  down  stairs.     In  the  hall  him  a  blow, 

she  met  her  father.  **  Yes,  dead,"  she  repeated,  with  a 

**  Where  is  Raymond?    I  have  some  touch  of  impatience  in  her  clear  voice. 

letters  for  him.  "  '  *  Dead.  " 


EASTER    PRAYERS 

TXT'HITE  lilies  bank  the  altar  rail; 
^  ^      The  Easter  sunshine,  cold  and  pale. 
Through  stained  glass  windows,  drifting  down, 
Rests,  like  a  brightly  burnished  crown, 
Upon  a  golden  head  bowed  low 
Before  mc,  in  the  second  row. 

Her  red  lips  move  in  silent  prayer 
For  all  mankind — ah  !  does  she  care 
That  one  poor  sinner,  kneeling  near, 
Is  lost  in  haunting  doubt  and  fear, 
Whose  litany  this  day  must  be: 
**  She  loves  me — loves  me  not — ^loves  me?" 
Dear,  you  for  all  the  world  have  prayed — 
I  prayed  for  you,  sweet  Easter  maid! 

Florence  A.  Jones, 


IMPROVED    PROVERBS 

QUACKS  are  stubborn  things. 
It's  a  wise  girl  who  knows  her  own  mind. 
Society's  the  mother  of  convention. 
Home  was  not  built  in  a  day. 
Modesty  is  the  best  policy. 
Circumstances  alter  faces. 
A  rolling  gait  gathers  remorse. 
All's  not  old  that  titters. 

Let  us  eat,  drink  and  be  married,  for  to-morrow  we  dye. 
Charity  uncovers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Carolyn  Wells 


THE    IMPORTANT   THING 


CHE — I  will  be  true  to  you,  George. 
■^     He — But  will  you  lie  to  others  for  me? 
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AVANT  ET  APRÈS 

Par  Michel  Provins 


GIVERDET  {dans  son  lit,  malade, 
cherchant  à  lire  un  verdict  de 
circonstances  atténuantes  dans 
la  physionomie  dti  Docteur  Gelatin 
occupé  à  lui  tâter  le  pouls) — Eh  bien? 

Le  Docteur  Gelatin  {remettant  sa 
montre  dans  sa  poche) — Cent  douze! 
Il  faut  faire  l'opération! 

GivERDET  {sursautant)  —  L'opéra- 
tion!    Je  suis  donc  en  danger? 

Le  Docteur — Ne  vous  agitez  pas! 
Vous  n'êtes  pas  en  danger  mainte- 
nant, mais  vous  le  seriez  demain,  si  je 
ne  vous  opérais  pas  ! 

Giverdet  {navré) — Vous  me  sau- 
verez, n'est  ce  pas,  docteur?  mon 
cher  docteur? 

Le  Docteur — Mais  certainement! 

Giverdet — Quand  on  se  porte  bien, 
dans  les  conversations,  on  n'a  pas  l'air 
de  tenir  à  la  vie,  et  puis,  tout  d'un 
coup,  lorsqu'on  se  trouve  en  face  de — 
de  la  chose,  c'est  instinctif —  Vous 
me  comprenez? 

Le  Docteur — ^Je  vous  comprends 
très  bien.     Soyez  tranquille  ! 

Giverdet  {s' attendrissant) — Oh  !  ma 
pauvre  femme!  mes  pauvres  enfants! 

Le  Docteur — Mais  ne  vous  énervez 
donc  pas!  puisque  je  vous  dis  que  ça 
ira  tout  seul  ! 

Giverdet — Il  y  a  longtemps  que  vous 
me  connaissez — ^je  ne  suis  pas  absolu- 
ment riche — ^une  bonne  aisance,  voilà 
tout;  mais  si  vous  me  sauvez,  vous 
n'obligerez  pas  un  ingrat!  La  moitié 
de  ce  que  j'ai 

Le  Docteur  {souriant) — Je  n'en 
demande  pas  tant  !  Je  suis  avant  tout 
votre  ami  ;  mon  dévouement  vous  est 
acquis.     N'ayez  donc  pas  peur! 

Giverdet — Je  n'ai  pas  peur  !  {Après 
un  temps)  Alors,  ce  sera? 

Le  Docteur — Demain  matin. 

Giverdet  —  Demain!  {Geignant) 
Ah!  la  santé,  la  santé,  c'est  l'inesti- 
mable fortune! 


Le  Docteur  {se  retirant) — Reposez- 
vous,  surtout!  Tâchez  de  dormir. 
Je  repasserai  ce  soir! 

Giverdet  {inquiet) — Pourquoi  faire? 

Le  Docteur — Mais — pour  bavarder 
un  instant,  en  rentrant  chez  moi.  {Le 
réconfortant,)  Songez  aux  bonnes 
parties  de  chasse  que  nous  ferons  en- 
core, cet  été,  ensemble  ! 

Giverdet  {s'effondrant  dans  les 
oreillers) — Ah  !  la  chasse  ! 

Madame  Giverdet  {au  docteur,  dans 
l'antichambre) — Comment  le  trouvez- 
vous? 

Le  Docteur  {soucieux) — Pas  bien! 
Il  n'est  que  temps! 

Madame  Giverdet — Mais  vous  ne 
craignez  pas ? 

Le  Docteur — On  doit  toujours 
craindre  lorsqu'on  est  réduit  à  es- 
sayer une  pareille  opération  !  Je  vous 
le  disais  bien — ^nous  avons  trop  at- 
tendu! 

Madame  Giverdet  {pleurant) — Ah! 
docteur! 

Le  Docteur — Il  nous  reste  encore 
une  chance  sur  deux — et  la  Providence, 
si  vous  y  croyez.  Ne  pleurez  pas;  il 
ne  faut  pas  qu'il  s'aperçoive  !  Adieu, 
madame  ;  à  tout-à-l'heure  ! 


II 

SIX    MOIS    APRÈS 

Giverdet,  fringant,  le  chapeau  sur 
Voreille,  le  cigare  allumé,  se  dispose  à 
sortir. 

Madame  Giverdet — Oîi  vas-tu, 
cette  après-midi? 

Giverdet — Un  tour  de  boulevard, 
une  heure  au  Cercle,  et  je  rentre. 

Madame  Giverdet — Ce  serait  peut- 
être  convenable  de  passer  chez  le  doc- 
teur Gelatin. 

Giverdet — Chez  le  docteur? 
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Madame  Giverdet — Dame!  voilà 
quatre  mois  que  tu  es  sur  pieds,  et  tu 
n'as  pas  encore  été 

Giverdet — ^Je  te  demande  pardon, 
je  lui  ai  fait  une  visite  de  remercie- 
ment! 

Madame  Giverdet  —  C'est  peu  ! 
Avant  ton  opération,  il  dînait  ici 
très  souvent;  il  semble  que  nous 
l'écartions.     En  somme,  il  t'a  sauvé  ! 

Giverdet  —  Oh  !  sauvé  !  Il  m'a 
avoué  lui-même,  la  veille  de  l'opé- 
ration, que  ce  n'était  rien  du  tout! 

Madame  Giverdet — Oui,  mais  à 
moi  il  m'avait  confié,  au  contraire, 
que  c'était  très  gfrave  ! 

Giverdet — Pour  se  faire  valoir! 

Madame  Giverdet — Tu  es  injuste; 
Gelatin  a  toujours  été  excellent  pour 
nous! 

Giverdet — Oui,  mais  enfin,  si  j'avais 
été  si  malade  que  ça,  je  ne  me  serais 
pas  remis  en  cinq  semaines  ! 

Madame  Giverdet — Cela  prouve 
que  tu  as  été  bien  opéré,  et  bien 
soigné  ! 

Giverdet — Bien  opéré  !  bien  opéré  ! 
Eh!  justement!  Tu  sais  bien  ce  que 
je  lui  ai  promis? 

Madame  Giverdet — ^Je  sais,  tu  lui 
as  parlé  de  ta  fortune  dans  un  mo- 
ment de 

Giverdet — Dans  un  moment  de 
trac!  Je  le  reconnais,  j'ai  eu  le  trac, 
bêtement  !  Ça  arrive  à  tout  le  monde  ! 
Je  lui  ai  dit:  **  Docteur,  sauvez-moi, 
et  je  vous  donne  la  moitié  de  ce  que 
je  possède!" 

Madame  Giverdet — On  peut  le 
dire 

Giverdet — Sans  le  faire,  parbleu! 
C'est  évident!  Une  fois  en  équilibre, 
on  raisonne,  on  comprend  bien  que 
l'homme  de  l'art,  à  lui  seul,  ne  vous  a 
pas  ramené  de  si  loin!  Seulement, 
je  suis  embêté  tout  de  même,  parce 
que,  vis-à-vis  de  lui,  ça  me  force  à  un 
certain  chiffre!  Je  ne  sais  pas,  moi! 
Quinze  mille,  dix  mille  ! 

Madame  Giverdet — Si  on  tournait 
la  difficulté?  Le  docteur  étant  de  nos 
amis,  on  pourrait  peut-être  remplacer 
l'argent — par  un  objet  d'art? 

Giverdet — Un  objet  d'art?  C'est 
une  idée!  Quelque  chose  de  bien, 
•)ar  exemple  1 


Madame  Giverdet  —  Déjà  avec 
mille  francs 

Giverdet — Oui,  oui,  mille  francs! 
douze  cents  même!  Il  faut  savoir 
reconnaître!  Nous  ne  pratiquons  pas 
l'indépendance  du  cœur,  nous!  Ton 
idée  est  excellente!  Un  objet  d'art! 
Je  trouve  même  qu'en  raison  de  nos 
relations  avec  lui,  c'est  plus  discret — 
moins  brutal  que  l'argent! 

Madame  Giverdet — Un  groupe,  une 
statue,  c'est  toujours  décoratif  dans 
un  salon — sur  une  cheminée  ! 

Giverdet — ^Avec  un  socle!  Nous 
ferons  graver  une  dédicace:  A  M,  le 
docteur  Gelatin^  hommage  d* amitié  et 
de  reconnaissance.  Les  médecins  ado- 
rent ces  machines-là!  C'est  une  ré- 
clame vis-à-vis  de  leurs  clients!  Ça 
leur  prouve  qu'ils  en  ont  au  moins 
sauvé  un  ! 

Madame  Giverdet — Tu  vas  t'oc- 
cuper  de  chercher? 

Giverdet — Aujourd'hui  même. 

Madame  Giverdet — Si  tu  prenais 
un  David  venant  de  tuer  Goliath  ? 

Giverdet — Avec  la  tête  coupée? 
Pour  un  cabinet  de  chirurgien,  ce  n'est 
peut-être  pas  très  heureux!  J'ai- 
merais mieux  une  Vénus, 

Madame  Giverdet — Bien  léger! 

Giverdet — Le  Chanteur  Florentin 
alors?  ou  le  buste  à^ Hippocrate? 
Enfin,  je  vais  voir! 

Madame  Giverdet — Attends!  Tu 
ferais  bien  d'aller  un  peu  sonder  Gela- 
tin, avant  de  rien  décider,  car  enfin,  s'il 
croit  que  nous  lui  réglerons  des  hon- 
oraires, il  ne  faut  pas  qu'il  prenne 
l'objet  d'art  pour  un  cadeau  supplé- 
mentaire ! 

Giverdet — Diable!  tu  as  raison! 
Je  passe  d'abord  chez  lui — ^puisqu'il 
faut  s'exécuter,  autant  en  finir!  (// 
sort,) 

III 

LE    SOIR,    CHEZ    LES   GIVERDET 

Giverdet  {rentrant  en  coup  de  vent) 
— Sais-tu  la  nouvelle? 

Madame  Giverdet — Quelle  nou- 
velle? 

Giverdet — Gelatin  est  mort! 

Madame  Giverdet  (interdite) — 
Mort? 

Giverdet  —  Subitement  —  dans    sa 
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ses  visites!     En  arrivant  chez  lui,  j'ai 
appris — tu  vois  mon  émotion  ! 

Madame  Giverdet — Pauvre  doc- 
teur! Décidément,  on  a  beau  con- 
naître les  maladies!  Ce  que  c'est  que 
de  nous!     C'était  un  brave  homme! 

Giverdet — Un  honnête  homme,  tu 
peux  dire — dans  le  vrai  sens  du  mot  ! 
Dévoué,  désintéressé  et  très  habile! 
Car,  en  somme,  il  m'a  sauvé,  il  n'y  a 
pas  à  dire  ! 

Madame  Giverdet — Oui,  c'est  une 
perte  !    Est-ce  qu'il  laisse  de  la  famille  ? 

Giverdet — Mais  non,  tu  sais  bien,  il 
ne  lui  restait  que  ce  neveu  qu'il  a 
perdu  l'année  dernière. 

Madame  Giverdet — Alors,  qui  est- 
ce  qui  l'accompagnera? 

Giverdet — Les  amis  ne  manqueront 
pas  à  ses  obsèques!  Tout  Paris  l'es- 
timait!    Et  puis,  nous  serons  là! 

Madame  Giverdet  {après  un  temps) 
— ^Je  pense  à  notre  dette  envers  lui. 
Puisqu'il  n'a  pas  d'héritiers,  il  ne  peut 
plus  être  question  d'honoraires  ou 
d'objet  d'art!     ^ 

Giverdet  —  Evidemment  !  Aussi 
j'ai  déjà  songé  à  une  magnifique  cou- 
ronne ! 

Madame  Giverdet — Ah!  c'est  ce 
que  j'allais  te  dire! 

Giverdet — Aussi  ton  avis,  n'est-ce 
pas? 

Madame  Giverdet  —  Oui,  oui! 
Pauvre  docteur!  Il  verra  que  nous 
ne  l'avons  pas  oublié! 

Giverdet  {sceptique) — Oh!  il  verra! 
Est-ce  que  tu  t'imagines?  Enfin,  ça 
ne  fait  rien,  c'est  un  devoir  à  remplir. 
Je  vais  tout  de  suite  commander! 

IV 

CHEZ    LE    FLEURISTE 

Le  Fleuriste  {répondant  aux  ques- 


sieur,  nous  pouvons  vous  faire  quelque 
chose  de  très  bien,  en  roses  natu- 
relles, dans  les  trois  cents  francs. 

Giverdet  {sursautant) — Trois  cents 
francs!  C'est  que  je  ne  pensais  pas  y 
mettre 

Le  Fleuriste — Cependant,  mon- 
sieur, pour  un  ami  intime? 

Giverdet — Oh  !  intime  !  Je  vous  ai 
dit  "  intime?"  C'est  '  de  l'intimité 
comme  on  peut  en  avoir  dans  Paris! 
Quand  on  voit  les  gens  deux  fois,  on 
dit  que  ce  sont  des  intimes! 

Le  Fleuriste — Alors,  je  pourrais 
peut-être  dans  les  cent  cinquante 
francs — mais  ce  serait  mesquin. 

Giverdet — Ah!  ce  serait  mesquin? 
Il  vaut  mieux  ne  faire  pas  les  choses 
que  de  les  mal  faire  !  Dans  les  cin- 
quante francs,  en  fleurs  artificielles, 
vous  n'avez  rien? 

Le  Fleuriste — Oh!  monsieur,  je 
n'oserais  pas  vous  offrir. 

Giverdet — Oui,  oui!  vous  avez 
raison!  Je  vais  consulter  Madame 
Giverdet,  et  je  vous  donnerai  un  coup 
de  téléphone  au  sujet  de  la  couronne 
de  trois  cents  !     (//  sort.) 

Giverdet  {revenant  chez  lui) — 
Trois  cents,  c'est  raide!  {Après 
quelques  minutes^  en  marchante  Je 
ne  crois  pas  beaucoup  que  les  dérunts 
voient  les  actes  des  vivants — une  fois 
qu'on  est  mort — alors,  pourquoi  cette 
couronne  ?  Gelatin  n'a  pas  de  parents  ; 
à  quoi  servirait  ma  manifestation?  Ce 
n'est  pas  quelques  fleurs  de  plus  ou 
de  moins!  Il  y  en  aura  tant  !  Tandis 
qu'une  bonne  prière — si  réellement 
l'âme  survit — ^une  bonne  prière  lui 
fera  plus  de  bien!  {Après  avoir  ré- 
fléchi) Oui,  décidément,  ça  vaut 
mieux,  pas  de  couronne!  Au  fond, 
c'est  toujours  une  pose  !  Et  puis,  le 
vrai  deuil  se  porte  dans  le  cœur! 


WITH    THE    SHADES    DOWN 

SIMMONS — Where  did  Uglymug  court  his  wife? 
KiMMONS — I  think  it  was  in  the  dark. 


BALLADE    OF   THE    BORROWER    MONTH 


THAT  month  whose  signet  is  the  Ram 
Rules  madly  as  an  early  Czar  ; 
Between  the  Lion  and  the  Lamb 

She  crushes  all  beneath  her  car. 

Her  stinging  knouts  leave  many  a  scar, 
That  bum  and  throb  with  fever  heat  ; 
We're  only  serfs  spumed  by  her  feet 

Through  dark,  interminable  days; 
But  though  she  blind  me  with  her  sleet, 

I  love  March  for  her  mad,  wild  ways. 


A  child  of  Summer  though  I  am, 

And  prize  the  honey  in  her  jar, 
Some  cantrip  in  their  bitter  dram 

Endears  these  winds  that  rend  and  mar. 

Bare  branches,  or  a  jasmine  star 
That  makes  the  whole  world  soft  and  sweet? 
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SECRET  STRINGS 

By  Kate  Jordan 

(Mrs.  P.  M.  Verinllye) 


YOUR  Madeira  has  witchery  in  it, 
Jack,  my  cigar  is  just  right, 
and  I  like  that  sound  of  rain 
on  the  glass — it  shuts  us  in. 

All  such  things  touch  secret  strings 
For  heavy  hearts  to  hear. 

So  Rosetti  said,  and  he  ought  to 
know.  Well,  old  man,  I  am  disposed 
to  let  the  strings  vibrate,  and  tell  you 
all  about  it. 

Where  did  I  see  her  first?  That  is, 
indeed,  a  man's  question.  A  woman, 
I  fancy,  would  have  asked,  What  is 
she  like? 

Well,  four  years  ago,  one  of  those 
soft,  wet  mornings  full  of  a  tempering 
haze  which  visit  Paris  just  as  Winter 
melts  into  Spring,  found  me  strolling 
along  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol.  It 
was  Sunday,  and  I  had  gone  to  that 
bourgeois  quarter  to  see  the  common 
people  on  their  day  of  rest.  There 
are  times  when  the  common  people 
are  interesting;  they  wear  their  emo- 
tions on  the  outside,  as  they  do  their 
blouses. 

Of  course,  one  could  not  be  in  that 
neighborhood  on  a  Sunday  without 
following  the  straggling  numbers  who 
seemed  definitely  going  somewhere. 
I  expected  to  be  landed  in  a  church, 
but  found  myself  in  the  Temple^ — ^an 
incongruous  name  for  that  motley 
market  where  everything  is  sold,  from 
jjotatoes  to  old  armor.  On  the  upper 
floor,  while  I  stood  watching  an  old 
fellow  playing  his  fiddle  as  he  squatted 
among  his  antique  bronzes  and  brass 
candlesticks,  I  became  aware  of  the 
fragrance  of  flowers  somewhere  near. 
A  few  feet  away  an  old  woman  was 


calling  attention  to  a  perfect  garden 
of  plants  and  blossoms.  It  was  then 
I  saw  the  lady  first.  She  was  buy- 
ing white  narcissus. 

How  can  I  describe  to  you  just  what 
she  looked  like  and  how  she  impressed 
me?  It's  pretty  hard,  for  I  realize 
that  though  I  paint  her  portrait  in 
words,  you  will  not  know  just  what  a 
curious  trick  her  lashes  had,  you  can- 
not know  her  smile,  nor  why  the  way 
her  hair  grew  round  her  ear  should 
have  made  an  aura  creep  over  me 
from  the  mystery  we  call  charm. 
So  many  women  have  hair  like  flaming 
Autumn  leaves;  so  many  have  soft, 
dark  eyes  ;  so  many  have  clear,  white 
skins  and  red  mouths.  Ah,  you  can't 
see  her  at  all,  for  her  red  hair  was 
like  mist  on  her  brow,  her  white  skin 
seemed  to  have  been  drenched  in 
milk,  and  her  mouth  was  like  the 
**  thread  of  scarlet  "  of  which  Solomon 
sings.  The  character  of  her  face  sug- 
gested Récamier  in  David's  portrait 
of  her — you  recall  how  the  chin  goes 
into  a  sharp,  piquant  point? 

She  wore  a  drab  homespun  gown 
with  a  loose  Norfolk  jacket,  and  a 
black  hat  was  bent  back  from  her  face. 
She  was  really  indifferently  dressed. 
I  knew  at  once,  however,  that  she  was 
an  American  ;  when  I  heard  her  soft 
voice  asking  questions  in  imperfect 
French  I  was  sure  of  it. 

*' An  artist,  I'll  wager,"  said  I,  and 
followed  her. 

She  carried  the  huge  bunch  of  nar- 
cissus across  her  arms  as  a  woman 
does  a  child  and  hurried  to  a  place 
where  two  other  girls  were  buying 
pewter  steins. 

**  See  here — only  two  francs.  Won't 
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it  be  lovely  in  the  Mexican  bowl?" 
she  asked,  and  smiled  adorably. 

Well,  they  walked  away  in  the 
mist,  and  I  followed  them.  But  they 
went  into  the  Madeleine  for  mass, 
carrying  their  packages.  In  the  crush 
coming  out  I  missed  them.  Though 
I  stayed  in  Paris  four  months,  and 
never  forgot  her  face,  I  did  not  see 
her  there  again. 

Do  you  remember  last  year  when  I 
went  off  for  a  mope  in  the  v^xy  hey- 
day of  Horse  Show  week  and  took 
unto  myself  Ned  Moodey's  house  in 
Connecticut?  You  don't  know  Ned? 
Well,  his  house  is  a  queer,  tidy  little 
place  not  unlike  foresters'  cottages 
in  Scotland,  with  latticed  windows, 
diamond  panes  and  a  roof  with  abrupt, 
triangular  rises,  eaves,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  One  of  my  inexplica- 
ble and  sudden  attacks  of  ennui  had 
seized  me  ;  I  had  sickened  of  the  so- 
ciety puppet  show,  yet  was  not  quite 
in  the  mood  for  bolting  off  to  Cairo 
or  even  to  Hot  Springs.  I  sent  up 
my  own  horses,  stacked  Ned's  house 
with  some  good  bottles  and  cigars, 
sent  up  a  ripping  cook  and  heaps  of 
books,  and  prepared  for  a  good  loaf, 
with  Nature  all  about  me  in  a  tearful 
mood.  You  were  in  Japan,  and  only 
two  fellows  knew  where  to  find  me. 
Oh,  I  breathed  big  breaths  the  night 
I  took  possession,  I  can  tell  you,  as  I 
sat  by  the  roaring  fire  and  smoked, 
while  the  trees  tapped  on  the  win- 
dows. Free!  I  felt  like  a  Crusoe, 
well  housed  and  with  every  creature 
comfort  —  by  Jove,  how  that  man 
could  cook  a  saddle  of  mutton  ! 

I  had  been  there  about  two  weeks, 
and  was  returning  late  in  the  after- 
noon after  a  long  ride.  I  found  my- 
self on  a  winding  little  path  going 
down  hill.  It  was  a  gray  day  ;  dead 
leaves  were  falling  in  a  ghostly  way; 
people  were  burning  the  leaves  al- 
ready fallen,  and  a  permeating,  slug- 
gish smoke  filled  the  air  like  a  grue- 
some incense.  In  that  haze,  on  that 
road,  I  saw  her  again,  and  the  content 
of  the  Crusoe  fled. 

She    was    in    dead    black,  a    long 

\    flapping   backward;    her   hair 

bit  of  the  Autumn  red,  gathered 


under  her  hat.  She  carried  a  light 
walking-stick  and  occasionally  laid  it 
over  her  shoulder — I  found  out  after- 
ward she  had  a  trick  of  doing  that, 
and  it  was  very  chic. 

I  walked  my  horse  past  her  and 
met  her  eyes.  They  were  serious, 
rested  on  me  a  second,  and  looked 
past  me.  When  the  w^ider  road  was 
reached  I  ambled  at  a  safe  distance 
behind  and  saw  her  enter  a  plain 
little  house,  set  back  among  a  few 
trees,  near  the  village;  a  solemn 
little  place,  with  narrow  piazza  and 
plain  door,  which  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  built  by  a  good  Presbyterian 
early  in  the  century.  She  went 
around  it  and  entered  at  the  back. 

In  a  garden  down  the  road  a  man 
was  shoveling  the  leaves  into  heaps. 

**I'm  looking  for  a  family  named 
Jones,"  said  I  to  him;  **do  they  live 
m  that  house?"  and  I  nodded  to  the 
one  that  interested  me. 

He  told  me  w^ho  lived  there — ^and 
harkee.  Jack,  as  I  prove  to  you  the 
whimsies  of  Destiny.  I  have  a  good 
memory  for  names,  and  instantly  I 
recalled  that  among  the  heap  of  let- 
ters left  by  Ned,  should  the  desire  to 
be  neighborly  seize  me  later,  was  one 
to  the  very  people  who  lived  in  that 
house. 

There  was  a  husband-  He  was 
away,  except  at  rare  intervals.  He 
traveled  for  a  firm  in  a  big  town 
near  by,  selling  woolens,  I  think — ^but 
it  doesn't  matter.  He  didn't  matter, 
either  ;  a  quiet,  good  fellow  who  kept 
all  the  commandments,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, but  who  did  not  in  his  own  per- 
son make  the  commandments  attract- 
ive. He  was  always  taking  pepsin, 
and  admitted  a  fondness  for  hot 
breads.  He  did  not  ride  or  shoot;  he 
wondered  at  his  wife  liking  long 
walks  across  country,  and  he  had  a 
fondness  for  the  elder  Dumas,  Bulwer 
Lytton  and  ice  cream.  Don't  fancy 
that  he  was  bad-looking  or  unmanly. 
I  dare  say  he  had  principles  he'd  go 
to  the  stake  for — ^which  is  more  than 
I  have — a  kind  nature  and  average 
provincial  intelligence.  He  was  sim- 
ply uninteresting.  You  wondered,  of 
course,  why  she  married  him.     Why 
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did  she  marry  him?  I  often  asked 
the  stars  that  as  I  rode  home,  the  spell 
of  her  mysterious  eyes  over  me  and 
commingling  in  memory  with  his 
strident  good-night.  Why  did  she 
marry  him?  She  never  seemed  to 
belong  to  him. 

He  was  a  sort  of  remote  cousin,  and 
I  fancy  her  mother,  who  had  ailed  for 
years  and  recently  died,  had  favored 
the  marriage  to  leave  her  daughter 
with  a  protector.  She  did  not  love 
him,  and  never  had.  That  was  posi- 
tive. Yet  he  had  come  to  be  a  part 
of  her  life,  as  a  relative  is.  Habit  is 
strong  with  women  in  this  sense. 
Friendship  is  a  passionate  thing  be- 
side the  lukewarm  neighborliness  that 
often  results  in  a  marriage  whose  most 
important  note  is  the  economy  of  co- 
operation in  housekeeping. 

I'll  say  no  more  of  the  husband. 
We  saw  each  other  seldom,  and  I 
don't  believe  he  felt  himself  a  loser 
by  the  fact. 

What  friends  we  became — she  and 
I  !  She  was  lonely  and  young.  Her 
days  were  passed  in  that  prim  village, 
but  really  her  mind  and  soul  were  in 
Paris;  and  we  talked  of  Paris  and  art 
as  the  twilight  came  in  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  big  front  room. 

It  was  a  pretty  room.  She  had 
made  the  most  of  its  Colonial  frame- 
work. Neither  horsehair  nor  ugly 
reps  furnished  it.  There  were  rugs  and 
rush-seated  chairs,  and  a  log  always 
burning  in  the  old  fireplace;  there 
were  battered  copper  and  pewter  ves- 
sels and  old  church  vestments  bought 
in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  or 
the  Rue  Béranger,  scattered  about, 
and  her  own  unframed  work — flower 
pieces  in  water  colors  or  Brittany  vil- 
lage scenes  with  a  great  deal  of  red  in 
the  roofs  and  a  great  deal  of  violet  in 
the  sky — on  the  buff-colored  walls. 

Her  work  was  good  of  its  dainty 
sort,  and  she  had  a  market  for  it. 
She  had  a  sketch  of  that  very  old 
woman  with  the  narcissus  in  the  Tem- 
ple, and  I  insisted  on  purchasing  it, 
without  telling  her  why  I  wanted  it 
so  much. 

By  degrees  I  came  to  know  the  de- 
tails of  her  life  from  childhood,  and  the 


story  of  her  family.  On  her  father's 
side  she  was  a  French  Huguenot  ;  on 
her  mother's,  a  Puritan.  She  had 
devotedly  loved  her  mother,  whose 
sweet,  lined  face,  done  by  her  in 
pastel,  looked  down  from  above  the 
low  chimney-piece.  It  had  been  diffi- 
cult to  get  her  mother's  permission  to 
study  in  Paris — for  to  her  Paris  was 
the  modem  Gomorrah — and  during 
the  girl's  four  years'  residence  there 
every  steamer  had  brought  her  letters 
from  the  simple,  austere,  loving  soul 
filled  with  terrified  prayers  to  keep 
herself  ** unspotted  from  the  world." 

The  mixture  of  French  gaiety  and 
New  England  definiteness  of  charac- 
ter made  her  a  creature  of  surprises. 
She  never  disappointed  me  for  a  sec- 
ond. When  I  tied  my  horse  at  the 
gate  and  went  in  for  the  coffee  or 
tea,  sure  to  be  ready  in  the  afternoon, 
I  was  never  quite  sure  how  I  should 
find  her — saucy  and  disposed  to  flip- 
pant argument,  or  dreamy,  or  mis- 
chievous as  a  gamin,  or  thoughtful 
and  inclined  to  puzzle  over  the  mean- 
ings of  life,  or  with  the  reckless 
hatred  of  the  monotony  of  her  exist- 
ence filling  her  soft  eyes  with  fire. 
Whatever  her  mood  was,  it  seemed 
the  most  desirable.  Ah,  she  was 
very  lovel)'',  Jack,  very  lovely,  and  I 
fell  completely  under  the  spell  of  her 
enchantment. 

You  know  a  bit  of  the  devil  is  nec- 
essary as  an  ingredient  of  a  woman's 
charm — at  least,  to  a  bachelor  of 
forty-three — and  she  had  that,  too. 
We  grew  to  be  such  chums  I  could 
talk  of  life,  tell  her  bare  truths  about 
it,  speak  to  her  frankly  of  the  ex- 
periences a  man  has.  She  knew  I 
was  not  qualified  for  a  saintship.  I 
don't  believe  it  turned  her  against  me. 
The  immaculate  man  never  appealed, 
because  he  was  immaculate,  to  a 
woman  yet;  she  prefers  the  whiten- 
ing process  to  begin  after  she  has 
gathered  him  to  herself. 

She  had  an  intellectual  apprecia- 
tion of  deviltry.  The  French  in  her 
made  her  diagnose  from  curiosity 
what  she  held  at  arm's  length.  The 
fact  that  her  neighbors  began  to  no- 
tice our  friendship  and  gossip  of  it 
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gave  it  a  zest  for  her,  I  thiuk.  One 
day,  after  a  long  tramp  over  the  coun- 
try in  the  Autumn  stillness,  we 
stopped  to  rest  on  a  fallen  tree,  and  she 
took  one  of  my  cigarettes.  She  held 
it  between  her  fingers  like  a  glass 
lifted  for  a  toast,  with  a  droll  twitch 
of  her  eyebrows  and  exaggerated 
wickedness  in  her  slow,  laughing 
glance. 

**  There  is  a  piquancy  in  being  rig- 
idly respectable  and  seeming  quite 
improper,  don't  you  think?"  she 
laughed. 

She  even  came  to  the  cottage  and 
dined  with  me  alone  twice.  I  knew 
the  secret  was  safe  with  my  man,  and 
perhaps  because  the  risk  was  great 
the  pleasure  was  great,  too.  I  see 
her  now  in  the  hazy  light  above  the 
low  candles,  in  dead  white,  with 
white  flowers  in  her  hair.  And  such 
lovely  hair!  It  grew  on  her  head 
like  a  cap  made  of  soft  tangles — 
there  seemed  no  precise  arrangement 
of  it. 

Those  dinners  were  perfect.  We 
chummed  it,  that  was  all,  though  my 
heart  felt  boyish  again  with  a  new, 
nervous  pain,  and  her  eyes  often  said 
what  her  lips  never  hinted.  She  left 
early,  carrying  away  what  books  of 
mine  attracted  her,  and  I  took  her 
home  guardedly,  on  foot,  by  secluded 
paths. 

There's  a  knowing  little  twist  to 
your  mouth,  Jack.  Believe  me,  you 
are  wrong.  This  woman  was  like  no 
other  in  my  life.  I  never  misunder- 
stood her.  The  ground  on  which  we 
met  is  not  often  the  resting  place  of 
men  and  women,  and  I  admit  it  is 
dangerous  ground;  it  only  shows  at 
certain  pauses  of  the  tide;  sooner  or 
later  the  waters  all  around  it  creep 
over  it,  and  if  the  man  and  the  woman 
stand  there  they  drown.  One  can 
only  reach  it  and  linger  briefly,  for 
the  end  is  inevitable. 

I  had  known  her  by  this  time  al- 
most four  months,  seeing  her  con- 
stantly and  intimately,  and  during 
that  time  I  never  even  told  her  of 
having  followed  her  in  Paris,  I  never 
touched  her  hand  except  as  friendship 
permitted. 


But  I  loved  her  and  I  knew  she 
loved  me. 

When  I  say  I  loved  her,  you  must 
not  suppose  I  knew  the  reckless,  self- 
efifacing  worship  that  I  understood 
when  I  read  the  poets  at  college.  I 
would  not  have  died  for  her.  Had 
she  been  free  I'm  sure  I  should  have 
asked  her  to  marry  me,  but  only  as  an 
inevitable  condition  imposed  by  honor, 
for  her  sake.  But,  in  a  way,  I  was 
glad  this  was  impossible.  I  knew  I 
should  love  her  as  long  as  I  lived,  and 
to  love  her  without  feeling-  bound 
had  its  own  reckless  charm.  I  loved 
her  selfishly.  It  is  the  only  way  a 
bachelor  of  forty-three  who  has  done 
nothing  with  his  life  but  tramp  over 
the  known  world  and  study  his  fellow 
men — ^and  women — can  love.  There's 
the  pity  of  it. 

Early  in  February  I  got  a  letter 
from  Ned  Moodey  from  MiamL  He 
was  taking  three  or  four  others  on  his 
yacht  to  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  He 
told  me  to  shut  up  shop  and  come  by 
the  end  of  the  week. 

I  sent  off  a  letter  to  him,  a  wild,  in- 
coherent letter,  I  fancy,  imploring 
him  to  ask  this  woman  and  her  hus- 
band. I  tried  to  play  the  hypocrite 
by  harping  on  her  loneliness  in  the 
dull  village,  and  hinted  that  the  trip 
would  do  the  husband  good.  I  can 
imagine  how  Ned  roared  inwardly. 
But  he  sent  the  invitation  by  tele- 
graph. Of  course,  I  had  known  the 
husband  was  away,  to  remain  for  six 
weeks. 

That's  how  we  came  to  go  to  Cuba 
together.  During  those  days  of  breeze 
and  blue  sea,  of  short,  flaming  twi- 
lights and  lunar  brilliance,  I  grew  to 
call  her  by  her  first  name. 

It  was  Pamela. 

It  hurts  to  talk  of  that  time,  Jack. 
It  was  so  maddeningly  sweet.  Oh,  the 
blue  wonder  of  those  Southern  seas 
and  skies!  We  don't  know  what  deep, 
bewildering,  vertiginous  blue  is  like 
till  we  see  the  pillared  palms  against 
it.  Who  is  it  speaks  of  yachting  in 
the  South  as  **  a  dream  between  the 
blue  and  the  blue?"  So  it  is.  How 
far  away  were  the  Connecticut  village, 
the  falling  leaves,  the  sad  skies  !  Here 
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nothing  was  triste.  The  world  seemed 
a  magical  thing  of  light,  perfume, 
starshine,  of  silence  but  for  the  trill- 
ing lap  of  waves,  of  warmth,  of  love. 
Those  among  us  whose  lives  were 
bare  of  romance — men  like  Ned,  I 
mean — even  they  felt  some  whisper 
from  such  nights  which  fretted  their 
soulless  content.  Then  what  of  Pa- 
mela and  me?  Between  us  a  passion- 
ate silence  hung,  so  unbearable  that 
at  times  I  was  near  madness. 

We  saw  then  how  unsafe  was  that 
strip  of  land  we  had  called  good-fel- 
lowship, in  the  midst  of  the  raging 
seas.  The  invincible  waters  were 
around  us  now,  so  there  was  scarcely 
a  foot's  space  on  which  to  stand.  But 
we  lingered  still. 

The  yacht  anchored  in  the  Bay  of 
Matanzas,  and  we  lay  off  the  old  fort 
of  San  Severino  for  nearly  a  week. 
We  were  rowed  every  day  to  land, 
went  on  excursions  of  all  sorts — to  ex- 
Spanish  prisons  now  United  States 
hospitals,  to  churches,  curio  shops, 
pawnshops,  rattled  over  the  lumpy 
pavements  of  the  town  in  variously 
broken  coches,  danced  on  the  house- 
tops under  the  moon.  It  was  not  life. 
Jack — it  was  romance  from  dawn  to 
sleeping  time.  I — even  I — with  this 
frost  of  hair  on  my  worldly-wise  fore- 
head, found  myself  writing  poetry 
about  it  all — poetry  like  this: 

ni  long  for  the  roof-top,  low  and  brown. 

Which  the  palms  and  starlight  know, 
The  old  world  peace  of  the  sleeping  town 

Where  only  the  trade  winds  blow. 
I'll  see  in  fancy  k  patio  white 

Where  a  fountain  lilts  all  day, 
The  screens  of  jasmine,  where   filtered 
light 

Makes  flickerings  on  the  spray. 

Could  I  have  done  worse  than  this 
when  I  was  twenty,  at  Harvard?  Oh, 
the  world  was  new,  and  I  was  young 
again. 

On  one  of  the  loveliest  of  afternoons 
Pamela  and  I  were  rowed  ashore  with 
the  others.  We  were  all  to  make  an 
excursion  on  the  little  Cuban  ponies 
up  to  the  Cumbra.  This  is  the  point 
of  a  mountain,  with  a  famous  view 
showing  the  meeting  of  the  Yumuri 


River  and  the  sea  on  one  hand,  the 
wonderful  valley  of  the  Yumuri  on 
the  other. 

How  pretty  Pamela  looked  in  her 
habit!  She  wore  a  big  Panama  som- 
brero with  black,  gauzy  stuff  knotted 
about  it,  and  the  big  brim  threw  a 
fascinating  shadow  over  her  eyes. 

The  roads  up  the  mountain  are 
rough.  Only  these  little  ponies,  sure- 
footed as  chamois,  and  with  a  dainty, 
tripping  gait,  can  carry  you  safely. 
Pamela  and  I  rode  together.  The 
others  were  ahead.  We  rode  slowly, 
the  rest  rapidly,  for  the  Cumbra 
must  be  reached  before  sunset  or  the 
quick  night  would  meet  them  coming 
down.  As  a  result  of  our  loitering 
we  found  ourselves  at  last  alone  in 
the  mountain  silence,  where  two  roads 
crossed,  with  no  sound  of  voices  com- 
ing back  to  tell  us  which  to  take.  Hal- 
looing brought  no  answer  from  our 
companions,  and  after  consultation, 
we  decided  it  would  be  safest  to  give 
up  the  view  and  wait  at  the  perplexing 
crossroads  till  our  friends  returned. 

We  tied  the  ponies  and  strolled 
to  the  right  till  we  came  on  a  villa  set 
in  a  big  garden  behind  high,  rusted 
palings.  The  silence  was  as  absolute 
there  as  6n  the  mountain  road.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  desecrated  casa,  roof- 
less, deserted  by  every  living  thing. 
I  opened  the  unlocked  gates  for 
Pamela,  and  we  entered  the  garden. 

The  poetry  and  sadness  of  it,  Jack, 
cannot  be  conveyed  in  words  of  mine. 
Broken  statues  gleamed  like  nude, 
dismembered  bodies  among  the 
tangled  foliage;  queer,  blood-red 
flowers  of  heady  perfume  dotted  tan- 
gled vines  and  wound  like  creeping, 
living  things  across  the  weed-covered 
paths;  a  solitary  bird  called  and  called 
in  this  grievous  stillness  as  if  its  in- 
sistence would  bring  faces  to  those 
charred  and  open  windows,  footsteps 
to  the  silent  galleries;  down  in  the 
valley  somewhere  nuns  were  singing 
an  evening  hymn,  and  the  melody 
was  punctuated  by  the  silver  beat  of  a 
vesper  bell.  The  pathos  of  Cuba 
gripped  us — Cuba,  sumptuous  beauty, 
sitting  in  rags  among  the  cinders  of 
her  homes. 
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I  can't  make  it  plain  to  you.  Jack, 
just  how  I  came  to  kiss  Pamela  there, 
but  I  did.  My  arms  were  about  her, 
and  she  leaned  against  me,  sobbing 
like  a  hurt  child.  I  remember  it  all 
as  if  through  the  fumes  of  some  spir- 
itual narcotic.  The  sweetness,  the 
sadness,  the  silence  were  heart-break- 
ing, and  I  think  we  suddenly  realized 
that  love  is  always  tragic. 

The  west  flamed  and  deepened  to 
copper,  and  the  eerie  tropical  twi- 
light came  in  strides  across  the 
heavens.  That  hour  is  apart  from  all 
others  in  my  life.  To  think  of  it  to- 
night, to  remember  her  words,  the 
touch  of  her  lips,  the  perfume  of  her 
hair — ah,  to  remember! 

She  loved  me  as  recklessly,  as  deeply 
as  I  loved  her.  We  were  to  surrender 
everything  for  each  other.  My  future 
was  to  be  hers  ;  hers,  mine. 

The  patter  of  the  returning  ponies 
was  a  reminder  of  a  world  we  had 
forgotten. 

At  the  gateway  Pamela  looked  back 
through  the  blue  shadows  over  the 
deserted  garden  to  the  ruined  home. 

**  I  wish,  somehow,  you  had  not 
told  me  here,"  she  said,  with  a  shiver; 
*  '  I  think  rd  have  died  if  you  had  gone 
out  of  my  life  without  saying  what 
you  have  to-day.  But  I  am  sad.  Is 
it  an  omen?" 

Wild  March  weather  was  holding 
dreary  carnival  when  we  returned  to 
Connecticut  and  to  our  separate 
homes.  I  did  not  visit  Pamela,  as  for- 
merly. I  was  circumspect.  Besides,  it 
was  easy  to  bear  the  separation,  we  were 
so  soon  to  be  together  forever.  I  had 
definitely  sketched  our  future  as  the 
yacht  steamed  homeward  **  from  lands 
of  sun  to  lands  of  snow,"  and  she  had 
agreed  to  everything. 

The  Scotch  people  who  had  rented 
my  house  in  Florence  had  given  it  up 
about  six  months  before.  Old  Bianca, 
who  had  been  my  nurse,  and  her  son 
occupied  it  as  caretakers.  I  was  to 
write  her  to  have  it  in  readiness  for 
us  by  the  middle  of  April.  I  engaged 
passage  on  one  of  the  steamers  leav- 
ing by  the  southern  route  for  Genoa. 
We  were  to  leave  Connecticut  for  New 
^ork  on  different  days,  stay  at  differ- 


ent places  and  go  aboard  ship  under 
assumed  names.  When  the  measure- 
less seas  divided  the  present  from  the 
past  our  life  together  was  to  begin. 

It  was  a  beautiful  dream,  Jack — 
Florentine  art,  Summer  slaes  and 
love,  eternal  love! 

There  were  to  be  no  secret  hours 
together.  We  were  to  brush  every- 
thing away  before  the  world's  eyes 
and  openly  depend  for  happiness  on 
each  other.  The  world  calls  this  sin. 
It  is  glorious  gambling.  How  much 
is  risked  !  The  little  ball  of  fate  whirls 
madly  round  the  wheel  of  chance — ^it 
may  rattle  eventually  into  the  niche 
marked  Happiness,  and  rest  there,  or 
maybe  into  the  one  marked  Despair; 
but  the  very  impetus  with  which  it  is 
flung  saves  it  from  the  niche  marked 
Boredom.     Isn't  it  so? 

The  husband  came  back  for  a  week. 
I  was  sorry  he  did  so,  for  I  knew  the 
deception  she  must  practice  hurt 
Pamela.  The  man  depended  on  her, 
needed  her  care  and  gentleness,  and 
she  had  for  him  the  instinct  of  protec- 
tion which  is  a  fraction  of  the  mother 
in  every  woman.  In  keeping  up  ap- 
pearances I  was  even  asked  in  to  a 
Sunday  evening  tea. 

Pamela's  face  thrilled  me,  fright- 
ened me,  too.  She  had  awakened  to 
an  electric  beauty.  Her  white  cheeks 
held  a  flame  that  came  and  went;  her 
eyes  were  a  bit  sunken  and  had  an  un- 
healthy brilliance  ;  her  hand,  when  I 
touched  it,  burned  and  trembled.  She 
seemed  possessed  of  a  devil  of  restless- 
ness, laughed  with  a  new  gaiety,  went 
from  one  thing  to  another  inconse- 
quently. 

**  Pamela  is  not  well,"  said  the  hus- 
band to  me,  with  heavy  anxiety,  as  he 
buttered  a  hot  biscuit.  **  She  doesn't 
sleep  at  all.  She  screamed  in  her 
sleep  last  night  and  clutched  me. 
She  thought  she  was  falling.  She 
ought  to  see  a  doctor.  See  how  thin 
her  face  is!  Advise  her  to  see  a  doc- 
tor; she  won't  believe  me  when  I  say 
she  needs  one.  " 

Pamela  flung  back  her  head  and 
laughed  a  little  wildly. 

**Oh,  nonsense,  Hal!  It's  simply 
the  artistic  temperament,  my  dear.    I 
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always  told  you  artists  were  a  bit  mad. 
Soon  you'll  believe  it ,"  and  she  laughed 
again. 

She  disturbed  me.  She  was  not 
like  herself. 

I  managed  to  say  a  few  words  to  her 
before  leaving. 

**  Are  you  ill?"  I  asked. 

**  No;  it's  the  strain — the  strain," 
she  muttered,  piteously. 

'*  You  have  no  regret?" 

**  No!"  she  said,  her  eyes  alight  with 
a  defiant  happiness. 

The  husband  went  away  again. 

Before  leaving  the  cottage  I  sent 
Pamela  a  last  letter  of  instructions, 
and  placed  it  in  a  big  basket  of  hya- 
cinths that  had  just  been  forced  into 
bloom  in  Ned's  hothouse.  I  left  for 
New  York  last  Monday.  She  was  to 
follow  on  Wednesday.  We  were  to 
sail  next  Saturday. 

How  shall  I  tell  you  the  rest?  I  feel 
stunned  still.  Wait — I'll  read  you  the 
letter.  It  reached  me  the  day  I  ex- 
pected her: 

It's  no  use,  Alec,  I  cannot  go.  This 
is  no  whim,  neither  is  it  cowardice  or 
lack  of  love  ;'  but — I  cannot  go.  Oh,  how 
I  have  suffered  !  how  I  have  tried  to 
kill  something  within  me  which  has  torn 
me  in  holding  me  back — and  dear,  dear, 
how  I  love  you!  When  you  go  away. 
Alec,  I  feel  I  shall  die  ;  and  yet  I've  come 
to  see  I'd  rather  die  here  in  this  stagna- 
tion than  go  with  you  ! 

I'll  try  to  tell  you  about  myself. 
Ever  since  we  returned  from  the  yacht 
the  thing  we  had  planned  to  do  became 
like  a  poison — a  scourge.  In  Cuba  noth- 
ing seemed  to  matter  but  love.  It  was 
the  same  as  we  skimmed  over  the  blue 
sea.  But  in  this  house — oh,  it  has  been 
different  here  !  Memories  of  my  child- 
hood, my  mother's  teachings,  a  pity  for 
my  husband,  have  tortured  me.  Instead 
of  being  sublime,  the  gratification  of  my 
love  for  you  seemed  cruel,  selfish,  wrong. 
This  is  what  it  means  to  be  bom  a  Puri- 
tan. 

Oh,  Alec,  I  was  struggling  this  way, 
trying  to  crucify  these  inborn  monitors, 
when  the  basket  of  hyacinths  came  from 
you.  They  were  my  mother's  favorite 
flowers.  They  framed  her  dear  face  in 
the  coffin.  A  few  of  them,  faded,  are 
put  away  with  a  lock  of  her  hair.  I  shut 
myself  into  a  dark  room  with  these  flow- 


ers and  felt  her  with  me  again.  In  fact. 
Alec,  I  fainted  there  with  my  face  upon 
them. 

Afterward  I  knew  I  could  not  go. 
Nothing  could  change  me  now.  I  love 
you  and  I  long  for  you  ;  but  it  is  as  if  you 
were  dead  and  could  not  be  with  me. 
Don't  try  to  see  me — not  because  I  fear 
you  could  persuade  me,  but  because  of 
the  pain  to  us  both.  Good-bye,  my  dear, 
my  love  ;  good-bye. 

Of  course  I  went  back  to  see  her. 
On  the  train  I  planned  arguments 
and  pleadings  to  move  a  stone.  I 
would  carry  her  off  her  feet,  sweep 
her  away  by  the  very  hunger  and 
force  of  my  love.  Oh,  she  could  not 
resist!  I  never  dreamed  of  failure! 
I  was  desperate,  and  I  felt  the  will 
power  of  a  giant. 

When  I  saw  her  face  I  couldn't  say 
a  word.  I  was  seized  and  over- 
whelmed with  despair.  I  knew  there 
were  no  prayers  coined  by  the  deepest 
love,  the  direst  need,  which  could  move 
her.  In  her  sunken  eyes  there  was 
the  look  I  had  seen  only  once  on  a 
human  face — it  was  the  ghastly  hun- 
ger, but  eternal  renunciation  of  joy, 
that  had  flamed  under  the  bony  brows 
of  a  Siberian  convict  as  the  last 
transfer  to  the  mines  was  made — 
and  in  this  look.  Jack,  there  was  a 
decision  that  was  immutable,  and  I 
knew  that  every  Puritan  ancestor 
she  had  was  there  in  spirit,  backing 
her  up. 

Good  people  will  say  she  was  **a 
brand  snatched  from  the  burning." 
According  to  our  curious  morality  it 
was  right  for  her  to  stay  with  the 
dull,  unoffending  husband  she  did 
not  love  ;  it  was  wrong  to  go  to  Flor- 
ence with  me.  I  cannot  think  so. 
At  any  rate,  I  did  not  love  her  un- 
selfishly enough  to  save  her  from  my- 
self. You  see,  I  was  vain  enough  to 
think  I  could  make  her  happy — I  for- 
got that  the  Puritan  in  one  never 
dies. 

There,  the  dawn  has  found  us. 
You  are  haggard,  Jack,  and  the  fire's 
out.  I  am  old  and  cold.  My  plans, 
old  man?  Oh,  I  shall  leave  on  Sat- 
urday, just  the  same.  No,  not  for 
Florence — for  Monte  Carlo. 
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A   WOMAN'S    REASON 

I   SEND  your  letters  back,  and  humbly  pray: 
**  Take,  too,  your  ring!  " 
I  am  not  faithless,  yet  no  more  can  say, 
**  My  lord!  my  king!" 

You  had  my  love  once — love  that  would  have  dared 

Fate's  strong  disdain, 
And  reckoned  earth  as  heaven,  so  you  but  shared 

The  loss  and  gain. 

A  love  that  sighed  to  rifle  heaven  and  earth 

Of  every  sweet, 
And  deck  me,  that  I  might,  in  fitting  worth, 

Kneel  at  your  feet  ! 

A  love  that  recked  not  darkness,  neither  light, 

Nor  cloud,  nor  fair. 
The  glad,  gay  morning,  nor  the  grieving  night. 

With  you  not  there. 

Still  are  you  goodly  gallant  in  mine  eyes  ; 

Yet — take  your  ring! 
Subtly  love  changeth — subtly  is  love  wise  ; 

And  love  is  king  ! 

Martha  McCulloch-Williams. 


IDEAL    ENOUGH    FOR    EARTH 

MISS  BRIDESOON— What  is  your  idea  of  the  ideal  lover? 
Miss  Yellowleaf — The  one  who  marries. 


SUBMONITIO 

^'yWERE  wise  your  debts  to  liquidate 

-*-      While  yet  on  earth  you  may. 
For  fear  that  in  the  future  state 

There  be  the  devil  to  pay. 

Alex.  Andrea. 
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THE    TRAGEDY    OF    TRUE    LOVE 


A    WARNING  TO  THOSE    CONTEMPLATING    MATRIMONY 


Ç^CENE — A  drawing-room.  An  en- 
^    g<^g^d  couple  conversing. 

She — And  so,  sir,  you  refuse  to  ex- 
plain your  conduct? 

He — What  on  earth  is  there  to  ex- 
plain? 

She  (satirically) — Oh,  the  innocence 
of  you  men!  Wfiat  is  there  to  ex- 
plain? Ha  !  ha  !  Oh,  very  fine  !  What 
is  there  to  explain?  How  very  good! 
Ha!  ha! 

He  (vaguely) — If  you'd  only  be 
reasonable 

She— That's  right— insult  me  !  Oh, 
I  wish  mamma  were  here  ! 

He  (desperately) — So  do  I. 

She  (viciously) — Oh,  go  on — ^you're 
tired  of  my  company,  so  why  don't 
you  say  so?  Well,  let  us  not  discuss 
the  subject  any  further. 

He — What  subject? 

She — Oh — er — any  subject.  All  is 
over  between  us — our  engagement  is 
ended.     Farewell  forever! 

He — Helen,  stop!  Listen  to  rea- 
son—  (She  haughtily  leaves  the 
room,  only  to  reenter  immediately  by 
another  door,) 

She  (putting  her  hands  around  his 
neck) — Do  you  know,  dear,  that  since 
we  parted  I've  been  seriously  con- 
sidering our  last  quarrel,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  things 
may  as  well  be  as  they  were? 

He  (meekly) — All  right,  my  love. 

She  (magfianimously)  —  I  forgive 
you. 

He  (//wwWj)— Thanks. 

She — Is  that  all  you  have  to  say? 

He  (wearily) — What  else  do  you 
want  me  to  say? 

She — Oh,  F  m  not  going  to  put 
words  into  your  n)o;ith  ! 


He — Well,  shall  we  go  out  for  a 
walk? 

She — Now  you're  trying  to  change 
the  subject. 

He  (exasperated^ — Hang  it  all,  what 
is  the  matter?  I  naven't  the  slight- 
est idea  what  all  this  row's  about. 
You  abuse  me  like  a  pickpocket, 
and  I'll  be  shot  if  I  stand  it  any 
longer! 

She — How  dare  you  swear  before  a 
lady! 

He— Well,  I'm  off.  (  Tries  to  whistle 
nonchalantly.) 

She  fcUls  sobbing  on  a  couch. 

She — Oh,  I'm  a  miserable,  wretched 
girl,  and  you'll  kill  me  with  your 
cruelty. 

He  (zueakening) — I  hate  to  see  a 
woman  cry,  but  this  has  got  to  stop 
some  time.  Good-bye.  You  know 
my  address  if  you  want  to  return  my 
presents. 

She  (from  sofa  cushion) — I  don't 
want  to. 

He — Very  well,  then,  tell  me  at 
once  what  your  grievance  is,  or  I 
shall  insist  on  having  them  back. 

She  (embracing  him) — Oh,  my  dar- 
ling! 

He — Now  tell  me.  (Puts  his  arms 
round  her,) 

She — It  was — was— er 

He — Come,  that's  a  good  girl  ;  what 
was  it? 

She — I — I — don't  quite  know  what 
It  was. 

He — Then,  why  the  dev — I  mean 
why  on  earth ? 

She — Oh,  be  quiet,  you  dear  old 
stupid  goosey  diddledumkins.  It's  so 
nice  to  quarrel  and  make  up  !  Doesn't 
it  want  to  take  its  ickle  girlie  to  the 
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matinée,  and  wasn't  it  longing  to  get         He  {solus) — ^Well,  I*m  d — d! 

her  some  violets?  After  these  frequent  skirmishes  in 

Hb — I    suppose — I    mean,    oh,    of  the  lives  of  engaged  young  men^  can 

course you  wonder  if  they  are  seen  at  times 

She — Then  it  will  go  and  get   its  with  bulging  eyes  and  disheveled  hair^ 

ickle  hat  on.     Be  dood  boy  !     {Exit^  drinking  cocktails  in  rapid  succession 

kissing  her  hand,)  at  their  club? 

C.  F.  R. 


THE   FALL    FROM    GRACE 

I  SAT  beside  her  yesterday, 
And  though  I  did  not  know  her, 
Emotion  thrilled  me  in  a  way 

I  could  not  help  but  show  her. 
Though  she  was  fair — aye,  passing  fair, 

And  all  the  wide  world  eyed  her, 
Yet  fervently  I  longed  to  swear 
When  I  sat  down  beside  her. 

For  you  must  know  we  met  by  chance 

Upon  the  sleety  crossing; 
Her  toe  flew  up — farewell,  romance! — 

My  arms  were  wildly  tossing. 
Why  she  should  choose  to  act  like  that — 

Well,  I'm  not  one  to  chide  her; 
I  only  know  that  down  she  sat. 

And  I  sat  down  beside  her! 

Tom  Thatcher. 


»d^ 


WHEN    THE.  DREAMERS    WAKE 

CORA — Was  their  marriage  a  surprise? 
Lena — No;  but  everybody  thinks  it  will  be. 


WORTH    TRYING 

SYLVESTER— Why  should  I  propose  to  Miss  Gotrox?    I  know  she  doesn't 
love  me. 
Richardson — But  she  may  not  know  it. 
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TEA   ON   THE   TERRACE 

By  Marvin  Dana 


I  WAS  crossing  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons  when  I  ran 
into  Sir  James  Elton.  Knowing 
his  irascible  temper,  I  hastened  to 
apologize. 

But  it  was  quite  unnecessary;  Sir 
James's  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles 
at  sight  of  me. 

**  You?"  he  cried,  joyfully. 

•*Yes,"  I  admitted.  I  could  not 
understand  this  unusual  pleasure  in 
my  society. 

We  are,  it  is  true,  both  of  us  stanch 
Conservatives  and  Imperialists,  but 
there  are  those  who,  while  in  public 
party  allies,  in  private  life  are  not 
wholly  congenial — to  express  a  sad 
truth  very  gently. 

I  had  never  felt  myself  very  desir- 
ous of  cultivating  Sir  James,  although, 
as  we  were  in  much  the  same  set,  I 
saw  him  constantly.  Chiefly  I  ob- 
jected to  him  because  of  his  monstrous 
activity.  He  was  forever  in  a  multi- 
ple whirl  of  business,  society  and  pol- 
itics. He  possessed  an  insulting 
amount  of  energy.  He  was  forever 
in  a  fume,  forever  flying  hither  and 
yon,  intellectually  and  physically,  like 
that  immortal  brook  of  Tennyson's, 
going  on  forever,  untiring  and  most 
tiresome.  His  constant  offenses 
against  the  tranquillity  of  the  nations 
were  magnified  by  his  bulk,  for  he 
was  aggressively  tall  and  broad.  He 
could  not,  had  he  wished,  have  made 
himself  inconspicuous.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  was  consistently  obtrusive. 
Just  now,  after  his  manner,  he  had 
been  charging  turbulently  across  the 
lobby  when  he  tilted  into  me.  As  I 
drew  back  an  aching  foot  I  regretted 
that  the  baronet  had  not  held  to  his 
usual  more  distant  demeanor  toward 
me. 


Sir  James  tucked  his  arm  in  mine 
affectionately. 

**Come  this  way,  Bamot,"  he  said. 
**  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor." 

I  blinked  coldly.  Sir  James  was 
supposed  to  be  rich,  yet  he  dabbled  in 
the  City — not  always  wisely  or  too 
well. 

**  How  much?"  I  asked,  with  a  de- 
terrent lack  of  enthusiasm. 

**  How  much?"  Sir  James  repeated, 
doubtfully.     Then  he  snapped: 

**Too  many!  That's  the  root  of 
the  matter.  But  come  with  me.  I'm 
expecting  Miss  Duncan  and  her 
mother  on  the  Terrace,  and  I  want 
you  to  join  the  party.  " 

The  reaction  was  great.  I  clasped 
Sir  James's  hand  with  effusion. 

**  Anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Sir 
James,  command  me.  But  in  this 
case  it  is  you  who  are  doing  me  the 
favor." 

Indeed,  I  was  genuinely  pleased. 
Alice  Duncan  was  a  particularly 
pretty  girl,  and  I  welcomed  this  op- 
portunity of  a  chat  with  her — a  blessed 
relief  from  the  tedium  of  the  House. 
Moreover,  this  opportunity  was  of  a 
sort  not  often  accorded  to  me  by  Lady 
Duncan.  That  unappreciative  matron 
reckoned  my  worth  in  pounds,  shil- 
lings and  pence,  and  so  found  me 
worse  than  valueless  as  a  companion 
for  her  marriageable  daughter.  Hap- 
pily, Alice  did  not  share  her  mother's 
dislike.  In  truth,  she  was  the  confi- 
dential crony  of  the  dearest  girl  in 
the  world,  so  that —  But  I  am  writ- 
ing of  other  things. 

**  Here  they  are!"  Sir  James  ex- 
claimed. 

While  talking  we  had  passed  out  of 
the  House,  and  the  carriage  drew  up 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Ladies'  Gallerv 
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just  as  we  reached  it.  I  went  forward 
quickly,  but  unfortunately  Sir  James 
was  before  me,  so  that  there  remained 
for  me  only  the  thankless  task  of  as- 
sisting Lady  Duncan. 

**I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Lady 
Duncan,"  I  said.  But  she  merely 
murmured  and  descended,  with  a  stiff- 
ness due  partly  to  her  disfavor  of  me 
and  partly  to  gout.  I  made  various 
haphazard  remarks  as  we  trailed  after 
the  others  beneath  the  shadows  of  the 
arched  passage,  but  without  marked 
success. 

When  we  came  out  on  the  Terrace 
Sir  James  led  the  way  to  a  table  at 
the  west  end,  close  to  the  parapet 
overlooking  the  Thames.  Here  we 
were  in  comparative  seclusion,  for  the 
tables  next  us  were  unoccupied. 

Sir  James  arranged  matters  with 
his  usual  bustle  and  hurry.  And  no 
sooner  were  we  seated  than  he  ex- 
claimed: 

**  There  may  be  a  division  in  the 
House.     Excuse  me  for  one  moment.  " 

With  that  he  was  up  and  away. 

I  confess  that  I  had  some  misgiv- 
ings as  to  my  duties  in  this  emergency, 
but  I  did  the  best  I  could.  A  waiter 
hovered  near.     I  called  him. 

'*  Has  Sir  James  ordered?" 

'*No,  sir." 

**Well,  tea  for  four,  and  some 
strawberries  and  cakes. 

**  Is  that  right?"  I  turned  to  Miss 
Duncan. 

**Oh,  thank  you  so  much,"  she  an- 
swered. *  *  I  am  so  thirsty  !  I  was 
afraid  we'd  wait  for  Sir  James,  and  he 
is  so  uncertain.  " 

**  Alice!"  exclaimed  Lady  Duncan, 
*' I  am  surprised!  Indeed,  for  my 
part,  I  question  whether  Mr.  Barnot 
did  well  in  ordering." 

**Oh,  pray  order  whatever  you  pre- 
fer," I  urged,  gently. 

'*  I  am  not  referring  to  the  bill  of 
fare,  Mr.  Barnot,"  Lady  Duncan  re- 
torted, and  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  my 
forehead. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  pity  that  Lady 
Duncan  should,  quite  causelessly,  be 
thus  disconcerting.     It  was  a  distinct 

•awback  to  my  enjoyment.  How- 
*•.    I    tried    to    forget  it.     Fortu- 


nately, she  was  so  indignant  at  my 
flippancy  that  she  maintained  a  frigid 
silence  for  five  minutes,  while  I  chat- 
ted happily  with  Alice. 

Then  Sir  James  returned,  breathless 
with  haste. 

**What!  you  are  not  taking  your 
tea!"  he  cried.  *'  Why  hasn't  the  tea 
been  brought?  The  service  here  is 
shocking!" 

He  called  a  second  waiter  and  bade 
him  see  that  due  speed  be  employed. 
Then  he  beamed  on  Miss  Duncan,  and 
said: 

**  That's  the  handsomest  gown  in 
town  to-day,  and  you  are  worthy  of 
it." 

He  turned  to  Lady  Duncan,  and 
continued  : 

**We  know  where  your  daughter 
gets  her  beauty,  madam." 

Lady  Duncan  did  not  relax.  On 
the  contrary,  she  addressed  Sir  James 
bitterly,  casting,  meantime,  a  look  of 
disdain  in  my  direction. 

**  Mr. — ah — Barnot  took  the  liberty 
of  ordering,  Sir  James." 

Sir  James  turned  to  me. 

*'  Thanks,  awfully,  old  chap.  I'm  a 
thousand  times  obliged.  Oh,  by  the 
way,"  and  his  face  set,  **I  hope  the 
ladies  will  excuse  us  for  a  moment.  I 
— er — ^happened  to  mention  your  being 
here  to — er — Diglet,  and  he " 

By  this  time  Sir  James  had  dragged 
me  out  of  earshot,  and  he  spoke 
eagerly. 

**  See  here;  I'm  in  a  hole,  Barnot, 
and  I  want  your  help.  " 

**  Trouble  in  the  City?"  I  murmured, 
vaguely  and  dispiritedly. 

*'  No,"  Sir  James  answered,  crisply. 
**  Right  here  on  the  Terrace! — in  the 
Ladies'  Gallery  Î  That's  where  I  want 
you.  You  know  Mrs.  Clarkson,  the 
widow,  and  her  sister,  Miss  Clayton. 
They're  up  there.  Go  on;  hurry, 
man.  Tell  *em  I  sent  you.  Bring  'em 
down — the  other  end.  Thanks  so 
much.     You  quite  understand?" 

He  had  left  me  and  was  scurrying 
off  at  a  disguised  trot  toward  the 
Duncans.  I  went  to  the  Ladies'  Gal- 
lery and  made  my  way  to  the  widow 
and  her  sister.  They  greeted  me 
kindly. 
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"Sir  James  was  detained  a  mo- 
ment, and  so  allowed  me  the  pleasure 
of  escorting  you  down  to  the  Ter- 
race," I  explained.  **  You  are  ready  to 
gov 

*'  Indeed,  yes,"  laughed  the  widow. 
**  I  have  seen  who  is  here.  There  is 
only  a  dreadful  speech  on  Indian  cur- 
rency. I  am  longing  for  the  Terrace. 
No  gowns  here  worth  the  studying.  " 

**I  think  you  hardly  need  study 
those  of  others,"  I  said,  amiably, 
with  an  admiring  glance,  for  the 
widow's  plump  figure  was  outlined 
gracefully  by  a  black  crêpe  de  chine 
gown  that  had  obviously  been  shrunk 
to  the  model  of  her  form.  The  con- 
trasted beauty  of  her  radiant  pink-and- 
white  skin  and  golden  hair  appealed 
to  me  strongly.  I  think  my  apprecia- 
tion showed  in  my  eyes,  for  the  widow 
smiled  kindly  on  me,  and  she  strolled 
so  slowly  that  it  was  five  minutes  be- 
fore we  came  on  the  Terrace. 

Indeed,  I  was  so  absorbed  that  I 
quite  forgot  my  duties,  until,  of  a 
sudden,  I  was  painfully  recalled  by 
the  voice  of  Sir  James.  He  was  stand- 
ing directly  in  our  path,  and  as  we 
halted  he  shot  at  me  a  glance  so  fero- 
cious that  I  quailed,  though  I  was 
quite  ignorant  of  any  cause  for  his 
evident  rage. 

With  an  effort  he  spoke  to  the  wid- 
ow, softly,  so  softly  that  I  wondered. 

**My  dear  Mrs.  Clarkson,  I've  en- 
gaged a  table  at  the  other  end.  Just 
turn,  and  we  will  go  down.  Bamot, 
bring  Miss  Clayton,  if  you  will  be  so 
kind!" 

The  emphasis  was  cutting.  I  turned 
to  the  girl,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  observed 
that  we  were  quite  close  to  the  table 
where  were  Lady  Duncan  and  her 
daughter. 

The  mother  was  sitting  rigidly,  and 
ostentatiously  looking  at  the  Thames 
with  a  scrutiny  so  absorbed  as  to  give 
to  an  unknowing  observer  the  idea 
that  never  before  had  she  seen  this 
interesting  and  muddy  river,  and  that 
her  whole  attention  was  concentrated 
on  it.  The  quality  of  the  stare  caused 
me  to  wonder  idly  that  the  tide  dared 
to  come  up  in  the  face  of  it. 

Alice,  however,  was  regarding  us 


with  frank  curiosity,  and  she  smiled 
at  me  as  she  caught  my  eye.  I  grinned 
feebly  in  return,  for  suddenly  it  came 
over  me  that  I  had,  somehow,  made 
a  mess  of  things.  I  remembered, 
with  dismay,  that  Sir  James  had  bid 
me  ''bring  *em  to  the  other  end." 
After  all,  I  mused,  it  is  of  no  impor- 
tance. Only  he  is  so  absurdly  chol- 
eric. But  the  women  of  his  assem- 
blies are  adorable. 

My  spirits  grew  happier  once  we 
were  duly  seated  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Terrace.  Sir  James  regained  his 
usual  bustling  gaiety  of  manner.  I 
ventured  to  murmur  a  half -apology  in 
his  ear,  while  the  ladies  were  looking 
at  the  new  Marchioness  of  Berks.  But 
he  waved  it  off,  with  a  swift  whisper  : 

**  Close  thing.  But  never  mind. 
All  right  now.  " 

Then,  as  Miss  Clayton  turned  to 
him  inquiringly: 

**  Yes,  now  we  are  ready,  if  we  can 
get  served  decently.  The  House  is 
going  to  the  dogs.  The  service  is 
frightful.  They  manage  things  bet- 
ter in  Smyrna!" 

Sir  James  called  a  waiter  and  talked 
to  him  in  a  rapid  and  belligerent  aside 
that  sent  the  functionary  scampering 
somewhere,  anywhere  out  of  range. 
I  noticed  that  he  did  not  return. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought,  per- 
haps, to  return  to  Lady  Duncan  and 
Alice.  I  spoke  interrogatively,  with 
a  glance  toward  the  baronet  : 

'*I  must  go  back  now.  I  am  so 
sorry.  " 

Sir  James  frowned  at  me. 

**0h,  it's  not  necessary,  after  all!" 
he  exclaimed,  in  what  he  meant  to  be 
a  debonair  manner.  **  He'll  pardon 
you,  since  you  are  with  the  sex.  " 

Sir  James  cast  a  courteous  look  of 
devotion  toward  the  widow.  But  I 
was  perplexed. 

**He?"  I  questioned.  "Who 
is ?" 

Sir  James  glared  at  me,  and  I 
mumbled  into  silence. 

**  By  Jove!  You  know,  I'm  afraid 
there's  a  division  on,"  Sir  James  con- 
tinued, briskly.  **I  see  our  Whip. 
Bamot,  you  stay  here.  Ill  return  di- 
rectly. Ladies,  I'm  behaving  shock- 
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ingly,  to  dart  away  like  this,  but  duty 
is  duty.     The  punishment  is  mine.  " 

Forthwith  he  vanished. 

**Dear  me,  what  a  tiresome  man!" 
the  widow  said,  with  a  pout.  **  If  he 
is  so  busy  he  should  not  try  to  play 
host." 

**I  find  nothing  annoying  in  the 
situation,"  I  returned,  with  an  ex- 
planatory glance  into  the  widow's 
eyes. 

She  laughed,  well  pleased,  her  pet- 
ulance forgot. 

**  I  never  saw  such  a  man,"  she  con- 
tinued. **  He  is  always  so  full  of  af- 
fairs, so  many  things  on  constantly." 

**Yes,"  I  smiled;  **  to-day,  for  ex- 
ample  " 

Then  I  paused  lamely.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  Sir  James  was  striving  to 
keep  his  tea  parties  in  mutual  igno- 
rance. That  explained  his  joy  in  com- 
ing on  me.  I  was  sent  by  fate  for  his 
catspaw.  That  explained  his  wrath 
when  I  brought  the  widow  and  her 
sister  to  the  west  end  of  the  Terrace. 
I  had  almost  betrayed  him. 

I  turned  and  looked  over  the  scat- 
tered tables.  Yes,  there  was  Sir 
James  with  Lady  Duncan.  He  was 
seated  with  his  back  toward  us,  but 
he  was  none  the  less  plainly  recogniz- 
able. 

The  widow  turned  her  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  mine,  and  promptly  gave 
a  start  of  surprise. 

**  Isn't  that  Sir  James?"  she  asked, 
curiously. 

**  I  don't  see  him,"  I  replied,  guilt- 
ily, my  eyes  fixed  on  the  Lollards' 
Tower  of  Lambeth  Place,  across  the 
river. 

**Look,  Margaret,"  Mrs.  Clarkson 
continued.  **  There  is  Sir  James,  at 
the  other  end,  with  Alice  and  Lady 
Duncan.  Whom  are  they  with,  I 
wonder?  There  is  no  other  gentle- 
man at  the  table." 

I  saw  an  opportunity  to  do  my  duty 
by  Sir  James,  and  with  some  reluct- 
ance I  seized  it.  I  would  win  his  un- 
dying gratitude. 

**Oh,  they're  with  me,"  I  said, 
hastily,  with  all  the  bland  ease  I  could 
summon. 

*  *  Really  !     We  should  feel  ourselves 


flattered,"  said  the  widow.  *'  But  we 
must  not  keep  you.  Pray  tell  Sir 
James  that  the  tea  is  waiting,"  for  at 
this  moment  the  tray  appeared. 

I  rose  at  the  dismissal  and  made 
my  unwilling  adieux.  I  had  never 
seen  the  widow  look  more  charming. 

Feeling  more  like  a  shuttlecock 
than  ever  before  or  since,  I  threaded 
my  way  among  the  tables  and  ap- 
proached Sir  James. 

The  baronet  uttered  a  stifled  ex- 
clamation as  he  saw  me. 

''Mrs.  Clarkson  asked  me  to  tell 
you — "  I  began. 

The  consternation  on  the  man's 
face  caused  me  to  break  ofiE  help- 
lessly. There  was  a  pause  full  of 
poignant  emotion.  Then  Sir  James 
extracted  a  ghostly  smile,  and  mut- 
tered : 

**0h,  Mrs.  Clarkson — a  message 
from  Mrs.  Clarkson.  I  saw  her  taking 
tea  with — er — ^with — with — er — Mr. 
Clarkson.     I'll  go."     He  rose. 

**  I  did  not  know  before,  Sir  James, 
that  you  were  a  medium,"  Lady  Dim- 
can  remarked,  in  a  peculiar  voice. 

**  A  medium!"  Sir  James  repeated, 
amazed. 

"Necessarily,"  Lady  Duncan  an- 
swered. '*Mr.  Clarkson  has  been 
dead  some  years." 

"Ha,  ha!  Did  I  say  Clarkson? 
Heterophemy!  I,  of  course — er— 
meant — er — Lord  Morris." 

The  badgered  baronet  laughed  hol- 
lowly and  rushed  away. 

"  Lord  Morris  is  ill  in  bed,  as  I 
happen  to  know."  Lady  Duncan 
spoke  with  her  eyes  fixed  stonily  on 
the  tea  service,  and  altogether  her 
manner  was  most  alarming.  She 
stood  up,  and  raising  her  lorgnette, 
deliberately  surveyed  the  scene.  After 
a  moment  she  turned  to  me. 

**  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  Sir 
James  that  I  wish  to  leave  at  once.^" 

I  should  have  expostulated,  but  I 
could  find  no  words  suitable  for  the  oc- 
casion. Then  a  happy  thought  came 
to  me. 

**  Perhaps,  as  you  are  going,  I  may 
make  my  farewells  now.  I've  had 
such  a  pleasant  afternoon.  Thank 
you  so  much,  " 
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**  Good  afternoon,"  Lady  Duncan 
replied. 

But  Alice  smiled  kindly  on  me. 

I  hurried  to  the  east  end  of  the  Ter- 
race. The  tide  was  going  out — and 
small  wonder,  I  thought,  vaguely. 

Sir  James's  face  grew  dismal  as  I 
loomed  on  his  horizon. 

**  Lady  Duncan — "  I  began. 

But  again  Sir  James  interrupted 
me: 

**  I  say,  Bamot,  do  stay  in  one  place 
for  a  moment!  Send  for  some  more 
strawberries  when  that  sloth  reap- 
pears, if  he  ever  does.  I  see  my  sec- 
retary beckoning  to  me.  I  won't  be 
gone  a  minute." 

And  he  tore  himself  from  us. 

**Lady  Duncan,"  Mrs.  Clarkson 
said,  in  her  softest  voice,  **does  not 
like  me.     I  am  so  sorry.  " 

She  paused. 

I  said  nothing.  I  knew  very  well 
that  Lady  Duncan's  eldest  son  had 
been  madly  in  love  with  the  widow 
for  years,  for  no  fault  of  hers,  rather 
for  her  perfections.  But  I  did  not  see 
my  way  clear  to  any  tactful  remarks 
on  the  subject. 

**  But  Alice  and  I  are  good  friends," 
the  widow  continued. 

At  this  moment  Sir  James  and  the 
two  ladies  were  seen  leaving  the  Ter- 
race. Alice  was  a  little  behind  the 
others.  She  turned  and  nodded  and 
smiled  toward  us.  Sir  James  and 
Lady  Duncan  looked  neither  to  right 
nor  to  left;  his  face  was  full  of  dis- 
may, hers  was  of  arctic  coldness. 

The  widow  laughed  daintily. 

**  Can  you  keep  a  secret?"  she  asked 
me. 

**  I'm  afraid  not,"  I  replied,  think- 
ing of  the  afternoon's  experiences. 

**  Anyhow,  I'll  risk  it,"  she  said. 
**Last  week  Sir  James  asked  me  to 
come  to  tea  on  the  Terrace  this  after- 
noon. I  refused.  I  spoke  of  it  to 
Alice  at  the  Flower  Show  yesterday. 
She  told  me  that  Sir  James  had  just 
invited  her  and  her  mother." 

The    widow     paused.     Her    hand- 


some eyes  met  mine,  and  there  was 
roguery  in  them.  The  quiet  Miss 
Clayton,  too,  showed  open  amuse- 
ment. 

**Well?"  I  urged. 

The  widow  tantalized  me.  She 
took  a  berry,  dipped  it  in  the  sugar 
and  touched  it  with  cream.  She  ate 
it  slowly. 

**I  do  not  understand,"  I  remon- 
strated. 

**  Sir  James  is  so  fond  of  pretty 
faces,"  she  remarked,  absently. 

'*  Tell  me." 

The  widow  looked  at  me  again,  in- 
quiringly. 

**  Did  you  know  that  Sir  James  had 
proposed  to  Alice,  and  that  she  had 
refused  him?" 

I  was  amazed,  and  I  said  so. 

**  He  is  so  fond  of  pretty  faces,"  the 
widow  continued,  nonchalantly.  **  He 
could  not  disappoint  me  when  I  sent 
him  a  note  saying  that  I  had  man- 
aged it,  after  all,  and  would  come 
this  afternoon.  Did  you  know  that 
Lady  Duncan  was  making  Alice  mis- 
erable by  urging  her  to  reconsider  her 
refusal  of  Sir  James?  Lady  Duncan 
has  quite  set  her  heart  on  the  match. 
Sir  James  is  rich,  and  she  likes  him — 
as  much  as  she  can  anyone." 

**I  don't  think  she  liked  him  this 
afternoon,"  I  said,  with  a  vivid  mem- 
ory of  her  face  as  I  had  last  seen  it. 

A  sudden  light  broke  on  my  dark 
wits. 

**  Did  Alice  know  you  would  write 
that  note?"  I  asked. 

The  widow's  answer  was  a  laugh, 
and  there  was  mischief  in  the  ripple 
of  it.     But  she  said  nothing. 

**  Alice  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  the 
tea  party,"  I  suggested,  musingly. 

**  We  owe  you  an  apology,  for  you 
did  not  seem  altogether  happy,"  she 
answered. 

**I  did  it  to  oblige  Sir  James,"  I 
explained. 

Whereat  the  widow  laughed  as 
heartily  as  a  body  may  on  3ie  Ter- 
race. 
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THE   HARVEST 

OH,  I  saw  her  at  the  time  of  the  sowing  of  the  grain — 
The  April  sun  had  broken  through  a  filmy  mist  of  rain, 
And  a  little  wind  and  sweet 
Swayed  the  grasses  at  her  feet 
As  I  turned  to  look  and  turned  to  smile  and  turned  to  look  again; 
And  I  said,  **  How  good  a  thing 
Is  the  promise  of  the  Spring!" 
At  the  time  of  the  sowing  of  the  grain. 

Oh,  I  kissed  her  at  the  time  of  the  growing  of  the  grain — 
Her  laugh  was  like  the  melody  that  threads  the  lark's  refrain; 

Bud  and  blossom  everywhere 

Sent  their  perfume  through  the  air 
And  the  branches  bent  above  her  where  the  ripening  fruit  was  lain; 

And  I  said,  **  Lo,  love  hath  grown 

Like  the  seed  thy  hand  hath  sown!" 
At  the  time  of  the  growing  of  the  grain. 

Oh,  I  won  her  at  the  time  of  the  mowing  of  the  grain — 
We  guided  o*er  the  empty  fields  the  heavy-laden  wain, 

And  my  life  was  like  to  sing 

With  the  jo)'-  of  harvesting! 
Oh,  love's  sowing,  nor  his  growing,  nor  his  mowing  was  in  vain! 

And  I  said,  **  Give  thanks,  my  heart, 

For  the  store  that  is  thy  part!" 
At  the  time  of  the  mowing  of  the  grain. 


McCrea  Pickering. 
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JUST    LIKE   A    MAN 

ASKINGTON — Thought  you  had  given  up  smoking,  to  please  your  wife? 
Flint — Have!     Smoke  now  to  please  m'self. 


FÉCONDITÉ 

YOU  meet  a  Lie  upon  your  way. 

And  kick  it  over  ;  do  not  wonder 
If  you  should  find,  exposed  to  day, 

A  brood  of  others  hiding  under. 
A  single  Lie's  a  wonder  rare  indeed; 
But  one  is  barren  where  a  thousand  breed. 

Dorothy  Dorr. 
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By  Katharine  de  Wolf 


AS  Van  Twiller  stood  waiting  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Hôtel  des 
Anglais,  his  mind  sped,  like 
a  runaway  automobile,  past  the  mile- 
stones of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
snorting  over  the  Sturm  und  Drang 
period  of  a  rather  riotous  youth  passed 
at  various  Continental  capitals,  bump- 
ing against  the  cobbles  of  ensuing  ad- 
versities, gurgling  appreciatively  over 
the  smooth  asphalt  of  his  brief  mar- 
ried life — and  as  the  mental  lever  re- 
asserted itself,  steaming  decorously 
along  the  avenue  of  recent  years  so 
alluringly  illuminated  by  the  incan- 
descent lights  of  Success  and  Wealth. 

And  then  he  remembered  he  had  a 
grievance.  He  strode  into  a  zone  of 
light  and  looked  at  his  watch.  It 
lacked  a  quarter  of  midnight. 

**  Confound  it,  the  fellow's  late!"  he 
muttered,  with  the  growl  of  a  deeply 
injured  man. 

To  his  friends — ^and  they  were  many 
— Stuy vesant  Van  Twiller  represented 
a  most  happy  combination  of  those 
various  qualifications,  both  acquired 
and  innate,  which  would  have  induced 
them  to  view  with  pleasure  the  sight 
of  his  handsome  self  heading  a  re- 
cessional, with  the  fairest  of  their 
daughters,  down  the  aisle  of  Grace 
Church  to  the  strains  of  Mendelssohn. 
To  himself,  however,  **Van"  was 
simply  a  rather  unsatisfactory — ^but 
highly  interesting — ^psychological  puz- 
zle whose  discrepancies  were  to  be 
good-naturedly  accepted — in  view  of 
many  compensating  attributes— on  the 
ground  of  his  pet  theory  of  hereditary 
influences.  His  mother  had  been  a 
pretty,  frivolous  Creole,  and  to  the  in- 
compatibility that  had  existed  between 
her   and    his  middle-aged,  practical- 


minded  sire  **  Van  "  apologetically  re- 
ferred, in  mild  self -extenuation,  when- 
ever his  incongruities  disturbed  his 
own  nice  sense  of  moral  equilibrium. 
But  his  gently  administered  admo- 
nitions rarelj"  extended — naturally 
enough — beyond  a  retrospective  glance 
at  the  parental  shortcomings.  To  have 
even  attempted  to  minimize  the  subtle 
potency  of  the  vast  army  of  prenatal 
forces  accumulated  by  his  progenitors 
would  have  overthrown  not  only  a 
cherished  creed,  but  the  whole  basis 
of  his  easy-going  life,  in  which  pleasure 
and  propriety  were  mingled  with  com- 
mendable impartiality. 

It  was  a  balmy  Spring  night  at 
Nice.  To  Van  Twiller,  fresh  from 
Manhattan,  the  myosotis- laden  air,  the 
palms  and  sea,  spoke  with  the  exhil- 
arating seductiveness  of  reincarnated 
memories.  What  if  he  was  past  forty 
— he  felt  an  almost  feminine  disin- 
clination to  looking  the  full  forty-five 
in  the  face — could  not  Youth,  the 
golden-hued,  though  hastening  away 
in  the  distance,  throw  back  an  occa- 
sional glance  over  the  shoulder? 

And  then  there  was  Edith 

At  this  juncture  hasty  footsteps 
sounded  on  the  promenade  opposite, 
and  an  instant  later  a  grotesque  figure 
stood  before  him.  Both  men  broke 
into  a  simultaneous  laugh. 

**  Well,  Dyer,  that  is  a  disguise!" 
"Speak  for  yourself.  Van!  What 
would  the  vestrymen  of  St.  Bonif  acius, 
or  the  board  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  not 
to  mention  your  confreres  of  the  St. 
Nicholas,  say  if  they  could  see  you, 
their  unimpeachable  friend,  in  such  a 
get-up?" 

It  was  mid-Lent  and  the  night  of 
the  White  Redoute.     After  countless 
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confabulations  J  ack  Dyer  had  decided 
to  appear  at  the  ball,  to  which  he  had 
induced  Van  Twiller  to  accompany 
him,  in  the  costume  of  Pierrot.  In 
accordance  with  the  ball  regulations, 
everything — from  the  point  of  his 
sugar-loaf  hat  to  the  tip  of  his  shoes, 
including  even  his  face  and  admirably 
vacuous  expression — was  the  color  of 
untrodden  snow.  Fortunately,  the 
dress  specifications  did  not  extend  to 
the  color  of  one's  moral  equipment. 

From  a  figurative  standpoint,  the 
elder  man  was  perhaps  even  more  of 
a  whited  sepulchre  in  the  spotless 
garb  and  peaked  cowl  of  a  Franciscan 
monk.  A  patriarchal  sweep  of  beard 
and  a  Wotan  luxuriance  of  hair  hid 
what  of  his  visage  was  not  concealed 
by  the  strip  of  satin,  and  completed 
an  ensemble  that  would  have  defied 
the  scrutiny  of  a  Vidocq  or  a  Bertil- 
lon. 

Pierrot  laughed  again. 

**To  think  that  only  a  month  ago 
you  stood  in  front  of  the  altar,  in 
the  Avenue  de  TAlma,  with  a  tiara- 
like nimbus  of  refulgent  resolutions 
clamped  on  your  gray  locks!  Fm 
proud  of  my  work.  " 

**  As  well  you  may  be,"  retorted  the 
other,  gjimly. 

**  I  suppose,  of  course,  that  you  told 
your  wife  of  our  little  expedition?" 
queried  Dyer,  maliciously,  as  they 
proceeded  toward  the  Place  Masséna. 

**Ahem — ^no.  After  suffering  all 
day  with  headache,  and  having  her 
head  swathed  in  wet  cloths,  she  dis- 
appeared early  to  bed.  So  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  me  to  mention  the 
matter.  You  see,  this  is  my  first  op- 
portunity, one  might  say,  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  my  wife.  Jack,  and  it 
wouldn't  do  to  hoodoo  myself  need- 
lessly. That  week  of  courtship  in 
Paris,  under  the  perpetual  surveil- 
lance of  three  maiden  aunts,  started 
me  in  the  race  under  a  terrible 
handicap.  But,  if  I  do  say  it,  my  boy, 
I've  made  a  record  for  myself  in  these 
few  weeks  since  the  wedding.  Ah, 
don't  talk  to  me  of  women  of  mature 
years  and  ripe  experience  for  wives, 
Jack!  Give  me  the  tender  little 
^'^wer  that  clings  to  you,  and  looks 


on  you  as  a  sort  of  demi-god,  and 
never  asks  too  many  questions. 
Really,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  hadn't 
the  slightest  disinclination  to  tell  her 
of  our  plans  for  this  evening;  I 
merely  refrained  from  feelings  of 
pity;  it  would  have  hurt  her  so 
to  learn  of  my  levity.  I  remember 
now  that  my  conscience  gave  me 
a  distinct  prodding  as  I  tiptoed  past 
her  door,  and  realized  how  it  would 
cut  her  to  the  heart  to  recognize  me 
in  my  disguise!" 

**  Don't  let  your  conscience  become 
a  spendthrift  in  the  way  of  superflu- 
ous messages.  Your  wife  coald  have 
looked  you  in  the  eye  and  yet  not 
have  known  you — for  the  fraud  you 
are." 

**And  to  think  that's  the  child  I 
used  to  hold  on  my  knees  years  ago; 
the  little  orphan  my  first  wife  thought 
of  adopting!  Whew!  what  a  piquant 
muddle  that  would  have  made  of  the 
situation  !  And  who  would  have  thought 
that  even  ten  years  of  French  school 
life  could  have  changed  her  from 
the  wild,  dark-eyed,  will-o'-the-wisp 
dare-devil  she  was  as  a  child  into 
such  a  demure,  limpid-glancing,  ex- 
quisitely unspoilt  young  creature  !  By 
Jove,  it  makes  one  doff  one's  hat 
anew  to  the  soundness  of  a  French- 
man's views  about  the  bringing  up  of 
his  womankind.  " 

Van  Twiller  and  his  friend  had 
already  crossed  the  brilliantly  fes- 
tooned Place,  over  which  his  huge 
Majesty  King  Carnival  presided  in 
state  beneath  a  scaffolding  gay  with 
bunting  and  flowers.  When,  a  moment 
later,  they  reached  their  lo£^e^  the 
ball  was  at  its  height,  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes  by  the  pink-coated 
Messieurs  du  Comité  having  just 
taken  place.  The  much -mooted 
question  of  supremacy  between  Au- 
tairau  and  Seniori,  the  two  rival 
queens  of  the  season,  had  been  de- 
cided by  the  awardment  of  a  banner 
to  the  latter — who,  with  the  wealth  of 
a  year's  revenue  from  the  biscuit  fac- 
tory blazing  on  her,  was  trium- 
phantly beaming  by  the  English  manu- 
facturer's side. 

On  the  floor  all  was  pandemonium — 
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a  hundred  contortions,  like  a  huge 
white  octopus. 

"A  lot  of  the  Cannes  set  are  over 
here  to-night,"  announced  Dyer,  who 
some  years  before  had  been  attached 
to  the  Embassy  in  Paris  during  the 
Isaac  Q.  Lawton  régime^  and  was  as 
thoroughlj''  at  home  in  Continental  as 
in  New  York  society.  **  Over  there, 
I'm  sure,  is  Mrs.  George  Lex,  in  the 
box  with  Jiggins  and  the  Baroness. 
And  next  to  that " 

"Come,  use  your  sense  of  divina- 
tion to  some  good  purpose.  Who  is 
the  mysterious  domino  in  the  last  box 
on  this  side,  so  conspicuously  alone?" 

Regretfully  Dyer  shook  his  head 
as  he  removed  several  layers  of  white 
grease  paint  from  his  binocle.  **  It's 
hard  enough  to  tell  the  sex,  even,  at 
this  distance,  "  he  answered.  *  *  But — " 
with  the  reflective  air  of  an  authority 
in  such  matters — **  whoever  she  is, 
I'll  wager  that  her  purpose  here 
is  an  interesting  one,  with  such 
risks  attached  that  she  has  had  to  re- 
sort to  a  domino  instead  of  simply 
fancy  dress;  either  a  case  of  a  jealous 
wife  who  hopes  to  recognize  her  hus- 
band, or  of  a  very  unjealous  one  who 
fears  her  husband  might  recognize 
her.  On  the  whole,  I  rather  incline 
to  the  latter  theory." 

**  See,  she  is  getting  up  to  leave." 

**  Well,  let's  follow  and  see  the  fun. 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  she  turned 
out  to  be  the  Grand  Duchess  Aspasia 
of  Sticklenbergh.  They  say  she's 
very  frisky.  " 


II 


**  How  utterly  preposterous  this 
evening  will  appear  a  few  hours 
hence,  when  I  make  my  morning 
salutations  at  the  shrine  of  the  family 
Lares  and  Penates,"  remarked  the 
domino,  lifting  the  lace  valance  of 
her  mask  for  a  sip  of  caf^  turc  at  the 
close  of  their  supper  in  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  Helder. 

**Yet    more      oretxjsterous.    ckire 


purpose  when  I  again  beseech  you  to 
bestow  the  light  of  your  countenance 
upon  me,"  replied  Van  Twiller,  with 
mellow  post-prandial  courtliness. 

'*  And  our  compact,  grave  and  rev- 
erend father!"  laughed  the  unknown, 
reprovingly.  **Can  a  man  of  the 
cloth  go  back  on  his  word?" 

**  Very  easily,  when  he's  made  out 
of  whole  cloth,  like  Van,"  reflected 
Dyer,  grimly. 

**  Besides,  uncertainty,  like  a  Wels- 
bach  burner,  serves  to  compress  to 
greater  brilliancy  the  poor  flickering 
little  light  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred." 

**Your  logic  is  loose.  Certainty 
excels  uncertainty  just  as  convinc- 
ingly as  limelights  outdo  all  smaller 
efforts  in  the  way  of  illumination." 

*  *  Do  you  know,  "  observed  the  wom- 
an, meditatively,  in  her  prettily  mod- 
ulated voice,  **from  time  to  time 
there  is  a  certain  something  about 
your  voice  that  I  cannot  explain. 
You  are  sure  you  are  not  an  Ameri- 
can?" 

**God  forbid!"  protested  Van 
Twiller,  with  all  the  fervor  of  the 
apostate  Yankee  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Court  of  St.  James. 

**  My  life  has  been  so  dull  and  un- 
eventful, so  thoroughly  inadequate  to 
the  demands  made  upon  it  by  my  im- 
agination, that  I  cannot  blame  myself 
as  I  should  for  this  escapade.  In  fact, 
to-morrow  will  find  me  back  again  in 
the  old  rut,  the  more  contented  be- 
cause of  this  small  insubordination." 

**Why  speak  so  apologetically  of 
that  for  which  you  are,  in  reality,  no 
more  responsible  than  for  the  color  of 
your  eyes  or  the  shape  of  your  ears?  " 
broke  in  Van  Twiller,  earnestly, 
mounting  his  pet  hobby  with  uncler- 
ical  haste.  **  Don't  you  know,  dure 
enfant^  that  our  forefathers  scrib- 
bled over  and  thumb-marked  each 
page  of  our  little  book  of  life  long 
before  the  paltry  pamphlet  was  ever 
put  into  our  hands?  And  because 
the  tracinc^    have   faded,  are    we    to 
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parently  empty  page  to  the  heat  of 
some  unexpected  crisis,  and  there 
you  are,  confronted  by  the  ink  in 
all  its  pristine,  diabolical  blackness.  " 

'*  How  truly  delightful!"  chimed  in 
the  domino,  with  frivolous  fervor. 
**  Instead  of  restricting  absolution  to 
the  confessional,  here,  on  the  spot,  in 
this  salon  particulier,  you  release 
me  almost  from  the  burden  of  my 
sins?" 

"Most  assuredly  I  do,"  announced 
this  mendacious  mentor,  in  a  tone  of 
almost  self -deceiving  conviction. 

A  gesture  from  Dyer  interrupted 
them.  In  fact.  Dyer's  participation 
in  the  proceedings  had  been  mostly  of 
a  gesticulatory  nature,  owing  to  Van 
Twiller's  purposely  misleading  state- 
ment that  they  were  both  Germans, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  ensuing  con- 
versation had  largely  been  carried  on 
in  a  language  with  which  Dyer  was 
unfamiliar,  but  in  which  **Van" — 
thanks  to  his  Heidelberg  days — was 
thoroughly  at  home.  The  mantle  of 
a  silent  sage,  thus  gratuitously  thrust 
upon  him  by  his  friend,  sat  ill,  as  he 
was  himself  bound  to  admit,  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  Pierrot  of  pantomimic 
propensities.  Yet  alternative  was 
there  none  ;  nor  is  it  certain  he  would 
have  profited  had  there  been  an 
alternative.  In  the  first  few  min- 
utes after  the  unexpected  realization 
of  the  plan  he  had  proposed  to  his 
friend  in  their  loge,  Dyer  had  looked 
over  the  ground,  metaphorically,  and 
concluded  that  it  was  either  a  case  of 
*  *  the  queen  can  do  no  wrong  "  or— of  a 
very  broad-minded  queen  whose  ideas 
on  such  subjects  were  liberal.  Yet, 
despite  his  vigilance,  Dyer  was  still 
uncertain  in  which  category  to  classify 
the  unknown  fair  one,  though,  almost 
involuntarily,  still  inclined  to  assign 
her  to  some  little  niche  in  the  Alma- 
nack de  Gotha.  However,  in  spite  of 
these  interest-inspiring  premises,  the 
adventure  was  sinking  to  the  level  of 
a  deadly  decorous  disappointment; 
and  before  the  entremets  had  been  re- 
moved Dyer  had  retired  from  the 
contest,  as  having  met  a  foe  unworthy 
-^f  his  steel — a  wise  conclusion  for  him 
arrive  at,  inasmuch  as  his  steel  had 


been  long  since  stolen  from  him  by 
his  friend. 

The  unknown  crossed  the  room  to 
the  piano.  From  out  of  a  tremulous 
nebula  of  harmonies  gradually 
emerged  the  chords  of  the  Swan 
Knight's  warning  song: 

*•  Nie  darffst  du  mich  hefragen 
Noch  Wissen  Sarge  tragen 
IVo/ier  ich  kotntn* 
Noch  meinen  Nam*  und  Art.** 

As  she  sang  she  laughingly  empha- 
sized the  words  in  reply  to  interroga- 
tions spoken  and  unspoken. 

Van  Twiller  settled  back  in  his 
fauteuil  to  the  double  enjoyment  of 
the  music — ^which  he  adored — and  of 
a  further  summarizing  of  the  strange 
prize  he  had  drawn  in  the  Carnival 
tombola.  His  critical  eye  took  in  the 
tip  of  the  dainty  satin  shoe  and  the  bil- 
lows of  filmy  flounces  over  which  the 
stiff  folds  of  the  domino  fell,  betray- 
ing, despite  their  severity,  the  supple- 
ness of  curves  and  grace  of  pose  be- 
neath. 

**  Piquante,  paradoxical,  perplexing 
and — pretty,  as  I'm  sure  I'll  be  able  to 
add  before  the  evening's  over,  who  and 
what  can  she  be?  Of  course  one  must 
make  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
she  could  not  fail  to  take  me  for  what 
I  am,  when  we  rescued  her  from  the 
drunken  ruffians— but  the  position  is, 
nevertheless,  slightly  anomalous.  Yet 
she  bears  herself,  in  the  face  of  it, 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  doyenne  oi 
the  diplomatic  corps.  What  a  little 
mass  of  contradictions!  I  must  quote 
her  case  in  my  book;  she'll  be  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  the  warring  in- 
stincts of  the  various  traits.  Naïve 
as  a  novice,  yet  negatively  naughty. 
I  must  jot  that  down  to-morrow.  " 

'^  Nun  sag'  Adieu,  mein  lieber 
Schwann^*'  chanted  the  enigma,  with 
melting  tenderness. 

**Poor  child!  no  doubt  married 
from  the  convent  to  some  rascal  of  a 
Frenchman  who  neglects  her  for  the 
other  ménage,  "  Concluding  the  diag- 
nosis somewhat  hastily,  with  a  burst 
of  s)rmpathy  for  the  neglected  young 
wife,  Van  Twiller  crossed  the  room 
to  her  side. 
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**I  am  sure  he  is  most  unkind 
to  you,"  he  whispered,  pursuing  his 
previous  train  of  thought.  **  Unap- 
preciative,  severe,  narrowing  down 
your  innocent  amusement,  and  all  the 
while  enjoying  his  own  liberty  to  the 
utmost '* 

**ylA,  pour  qa^je  n'en  sais  rien.  It 
is  possible." 

**Have  no  scruples  on  your  con- 
science in  regard  to  this  evening,  chère 
enfant.  I  know  men.  Rest  assured, 
wherever  he  is  at  present  his  thoughts 
are  not  of  you,  else  you  would  not  be 
here." 

The  woman's  laugh  suggested  a 
keen  appreciation  of  humor.  **  Ce 
pauvre  absent  ambigu!  Let  us  at 
least  drink  our  parting  toast  to  him. 
To  my  tyrant!"  she  exclaimed,  hold- 
ing aloft  her  glass. 

'*  And  to  the  pleasure  of  deceiving 
deceivers,"  added  Van  Twiller,  sen- 
tentiously. 

Dyer's  martyrdom  was  at  an  end. 
With  his  tenth  cigar  he  had  completed 
some  highly  philosophical  reflections—^ 
meditating  lugubriously  on  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  little,  withered  ap- 
ples of  fable  had  fallen  to  his  lot — 
only  roasted  chestnuts,  laboriously 
pulled  out  of  the  fire  for  another's  edi- 
fication. Alas,  that  he  had  proposed 
following  that  detestable  domino  ! 

**I  will  go  in  advance  to  order 
madame's  coupé,"  he  announced,  in 
flowing  Yanko- Franco,  making  his 
final  exit  with  as  much  authority  as 
the  circumstances  permitted. 

The  door  closed  behind  him.  The 
woman  immediately  moved  toward 
it.  Crossing  the  room  Van  Twiller 
intercepted  her  on  her  way.  Placing 
bis  two  hands  on  her  shoulders,  he 
looked  straight  down  into  the  depths 
of  her  eyes. 

**You  icy  woman!"  he  muttered, 
**  you've  chosen  well  ;  white  is,  indeed, 
your  color — not  a  soft,  fluffy  white, 
but  the  blue-green  frigidity  of  a 
glacier.     Now,  let  me  see  your  face.  " 

"Never!  You  would  be  a  coward 
to  break  your  promise  to  me,"  she 
cried,  in  unfeigned  fear. 

Van  Twiller  laughed  almost  bru- 
tally. 


**Oh,  that  promise!  Of  course  we 
both  understood  that  some  such  sop 
had  to  be  thrown  to  the  conventionali- 
ties as  a  prelude  to  our  further  ac- 
quaintance. But  neither  you  nor  I 
took  it  for  more  than  it  was  worth. 
Come,  just  a  glimpse  of  your  face, 
that's  not  too  much  to  ask.  " 

The  woman's  only  answer  was  to 
cower  away  from  him,  clutching  the 
mask  to  her  face  with  desperate 
strength.  He  tried  to  tear  it  from 
her,  but  her  grasp  was  strong.  As 
she  stood  hesitating,  the  fastenings 
between  her  domino  and  hood  gave 
way,  and  the  lovely  stretch  of  a  firm 
young  neck  and  shoulders  was  re- 
vealed. 

Of  ice  there  was  no  suggestion  in 
its  warm,  pink  prettiness,  and  if  the 
man  thought  of  his  simile  it  was  but 
to  recollect,  as  his  kisses  rained  down 
fast  and  burning,  that  the  warmth  of 
Spring  storms  oft  washes  away  even 
the  snowy  masses  on  Alpine  heights. 

An  instant  later  they  passed  down 
the  staircase  to  the  carriage.  Silent- 
ly and  with  the  rigidity  and  frigidity 
of  an  automaton  she  allowed  him  to 
tuck  in  the  flounces  of  her  skirt  and 
make  his  adieux.  But  he  failed  to 
notice  the  blight  that  had  fallen  on 
her  with  his  kisses.  Back  into  the 
brilliantly  lighted  anteroom  he  strode 
for  an  instant  and  carefully  folded 
away  inside  his  cardcase  a  long,  filmy 
strip  of  lace.  Who  knew? — perhaps 
some  day  they  might  meet  again. 

Ill 

With  merciless  complacency  the 
broad  light  of  a  superb  Southern  day 
was  showing  up  the  dirt  and  débris, 
the  drooping  decorations  and  mud- 
stained  mounds  of  confetti^  when  Van 
Twiller  finally  reached  his  rooms. 
And,  as  he  flung  himself  down,  weary 
and  dejected,  that  selfsame  light 
penetrated  with  a  beam  yet  more 
searching  than  the  strongest  Roentgen, 
and  discovered  many  a  dark  comer  of 
his  conscience  which  had  not  been 
looked  into  since  the  days  of  his  last 
mental  house-cleaning. 

**The    Dutch     are     having     their 
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day,"  he  reflected,  with  a  faint 
smile.  Strangely  enough,  he  had 
always  failed  to  notice  that  the  re- 
proachful little  band  never  appeared 
except  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  chiar- 
oscuro in  the  train  of  his  more  gaudy- 
hued  Southern  progenitors.  Van  Twil- 
ler  shrank  back  as  the  austere,  shad- 
owy procession  swept  past  him — the 
old  Governor  whose  name  he  bore 
at  their  head — ^with  their  withering 
glances  and  quaint,  old-fashioned 
homilies  about  man's  honor  and  wom- 
an's trust. 

**  Since  when  has  knight-errantry 
been  transplanted  to  the  entourage  of 
a  masked  ball,  pray?"  spoke  up  a 
cynical  shadow-voice  from  the  back- 
ground. 

''Quite  true,"  said  Van  Twiller, 
turning  with  eager,  grateful  relief — 
as  always — ^to  the  timely  suggestion  of 
his  Latin  strain.  "I  need  waste  no 
regret  on  such  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
deceit  as  she.  She's  at  her  home,  no 
doubt,  now,  explaining  to  her  hus- 
band that  her  pallor  is  caused  by  a 
migraine/* 

Of  a  sudden,  up  from  the  street  be- 
low came  the  clear,  inspiring  sound  of 
bugles,  joined  to  the  march  of  many 
feet.  Van  Twiller  opened  his  bal- 
cony window.  A  regiment  of  Al- 
pine chasseurs  was  passing,  on  their 
way  to  the  morning  maneuvers.  On 
the  pavement,  hurrying  to  their  day 
of  toil,  were  the  sturdy,  honest  bread- 
winners; out  beyond,  the  glittering 
sea,  wafting  a  saline  greeting  on  the 


crisp,  pure  breeze;  overhead,  the 
glorious  blue  dome  smiling  down 
with  godlike  impartiality  on  the  good 
and  the  bad. 

The  man  looked  down  at  himself — 
dusty,  with  unkempt  hair,  a  crumpled, 
wine-stained  shirt-bosom,  his  dress  in 
ludicrous  disorder. 

Disgust — ^boundless  and  overwhelm- 
ing— ^for  himself,  for  his  weaknesses 
and  self-styled  virtues,  for  his  failures 
and  loudly  proclaimed  successes,  over- 
took him. 

Toward  noon,  once  more  his  well- 
groomed,  faultless  self,  he  knocked 
at  the  door  of  his  wife's  apartments. 

^^  Madame  est  sortie^  monsieur,"  an- 
nounced Thérèse,  before  resuming  her 
work. 

**She  has  gone  out?"  repeated  Van 
Twiller,  dully. 

*^  Mais  oui,  monsieur,  avec  sa  dame 
de  compagnie,  half  an  hour  ago,  for  a 
little  walk  on  the  promenade." 

**  What  are  you  doing,  Thérèse?" 

"•^ Moi,  monsieur?  I  am  mending  a 
Jupon  of  madame.  It  is  very  badly 
torn,  as  you  can  see.  But  the  lace  is 
very  beautiful  ;  it  is  a  piece  of  Point 
d'Alençon,"  she  added,  with  the  Abi- 
gail's ever  ready  smile  for  her  liberal 
master. 

Van  Twiller  heard  her,  but  her 
voice  seemed  to  come  from  far  away. 
With  a  stiff  gesture  he  reached  down 
into  his  pocket  for  his  cardcase.  From 
it  he  took  a  long  strip  of  filmy  lace. 
He  laid  it  on  the  torn  flounce. 

The  fragments  matched. 
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THE    CHANGING    SEASONS 

NOW  dawns  the  Spring.     Beneath  the  tender  blue 
Behold  the  earth  all  carpeted  anew: 
Wilton  and  ingrain,  swaying  on  the  line  ; 
Velvet  and  Brussels,  brilliant  in  design. 
Without — a  world  attired  in  raiment  fair; 
Within — ^alas  !  a  world  forlorn  and  bare, 
Where  many  a  weary  mortal,  suds-besprent, 
Roams  'mid  the  Winter  of  his  discontent. 

Edwin  L.  Sabix. 
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THE   AWAKENING 


By    Daisy    Katherine    Burner 


THE  light  burned  low  in  the  sick- 
room and  the  air  was  pungent 
with  the  odor  of  drugs  and 
heavy  with  the  breath  of  roses.  The 
sick  man  tossed  restlessly  on  his  pil- 
lows and  wondered  fretfully  if  his  wife 
had  been  two  hours  or  one  eating  her 
dinner.  In  reality,  she  had  been  gone 
about  fifteen  minutes  ;  but  how  could 
he  be  expected  to  know  the  exact  time 
when  he  had  banished  the  little 
French  clock  because  its  ticking  ir- 
ritated him?  He  was  fearfully  de- 
pressed ;  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  sins 
and  follies  of  his  life  were  haunting 
him.  Now  that  little  affair  with  Mrs. 
Van  Dermott     .     .     . 

Hark  !  That  was  the  drawing-room 
door,  and — ^yes,  his  wife's  voice  came 
clearly  up  the  staircase — *'  I  will  ring 
for  his  toast  if  he  is  awake.  " 

Then  he  heard  the  clatter  of  her 
high-heeled  slippers  on  the  parquetry 
of  the  hall,  and  listened  petulantly 
for  their  subsequent  muffling  in  the 
rugs.  Through  the  open  door  her 
figure  was  plainly  visible  as  she  ap- 
proached, and  he  wondered  listlessly 
why,  unlike  most  married  women,  she 
was  still  erect  and  lithe,  with  all  the 
gracious  curves  he  had  loved  in  her 
girlhood. 

As  she  entered  the  room,  a  fancy 
came  to  him  to  feign  sleep,  and  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  drew  his  breath 
with  all  the  languor  of  deep  slum- 
ber. He  heard  her  step  softly  to  the 
bedside,  and  knew  that  she  was  sur- 
veying him  intently. 

When  she  finally  turned  away,  he 
felt  something  warm  on  his  hand,  and 
opening  his  eyes,  regarded  it  with  a 
feeling  of  awe.     Women  who  cried 


on  every  occasion  were  intensely  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  but  his  wife — why, 
the  last  time  he  had  seen  tears  on  her 
face  had  been  long  ago,  when  the  baby 
was  bom,  and  he,  coming  in  for  a 
few  precious  moments,  had  taken 
both  mother  and  child  into  his  arms. 
How  long  ago  it  seemed,  and  how 
many  months  had  since  passed  with- 
out  even  the  semblance  of  a  caress 
from  him!  Oh,  well,  what  with  the 
new  Country  Club  and  an  absorbing 
flirtation  with  Mrs.  Van  Dermott,  he 
had  seen  but  little  of  the  woman  who 
bore  his  name. 

She  had  gone  to  the  window  now 
and  was  leaning  far  out  into  the  night, 
drawing  deep  breaths  of  the  rose- 
laden  air.  How  still  her  figure  was  in 
the  lamplight  !  Funny  the  years  made 
no  change.  Her  hair — why,  it  was 
still  the  golden  brown  of  her  girlhood. 
How  well  he  remembered  the  sun- 
shine playing  over  it  during  those  first 
happy  weeks  of  their  married  life,  that 
it  was  golden  in  the  sun  and  brown  in 
the  shade  !  And  her  soft,  fair  skin — it 
had  always  seemed  fairer  than  that  of 
any  other  woman.  The  round,  white 
throat  and  tapering  arms  were  still 
lovely  in  their  delicate  beauty  where 
the  loose  house  dress  left  them  ex- 
posed. How  he  had  worshipped  that 
gracious,  yielding  figure,  so  curved  and 
free  from  disfiguring  angles  !  Yes,  his 
wife  was  a  beautiful  woman,  even 
more  lovely  than  her  girlhood  had 
promised.  He  remembered  hearing 
someone  say  this  the  last  time  they 
entertained.  Margaret  had  stood  in 
the  hall — a  conspicuous  figure  in  her 
white  gown;  he  was  talking  to  Mrs. 
Van    Dermott,    and    had    noted    her 
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quick  glance  into  a  convenient  mirror, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  contrast  between 
them.  Contrast/  Mrs.  Van  Der- 
mott,  who  spent  her  days  in     .     .     . 

Oh,  well,  let  well  enough  alone. 
And  Margaret — ^how  did  she  pass  her 
days  since  the  baby  went  away?  She 
must  be  beastly  lonesome.  He  often 
dined  out,  and  with  only  the  serv- 
ants   .     .     . 

His  mind  turned  over  and  over  that 
unanswerable  question,  from  a  man's 
standpoint,  of  what  a  woman  does  with 
the  long  hours  of  her  day.  He  tried 
to  picture  her  ordering  the  dinner — 
the  dinner  so  often  eaten  in  solitude — 
arranging  the  flowers  in  the  library, 
attending  to  her  correspondence, 
reading,  lunching  alone,  perhaps 
driving  in  the  late  afternoon,  and 
finally  dressing  for  her  late  dinner 
with  the  forlorn  hope  of  his  coming, 
only  to  be  disappointed;  then  the  sol- 
itary dinner  and  the  long  evening, 
with  an  occasional  social  function, 
but  more  often  a  weary  vigil  for  him 
at  home.  God  !  he  could  not  live  like 
that! 

Some  men  might  question  what  she 
did  with  the  weary  days  and  lonely 
nights,  might  even  dare  to  suspect — 
but  Margaret,  never  !  Even  fallen  so 
low  himself,  he  put  her  above  all 
wrong.  A  loving  woman?  His  mem- 
ory went  back  to  spumed  caresses  and 
the  putting  away  of  clinging  arms. 
A  faithful  wife?  Oh,  dear  God,  yes; 
the  weary  hours  of  this  long  illness, 
when  she  never  left  him  ! 

He  turned  a  little  on  his  pillows,  a 
very  little,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
figure  at  the  window.  He  would  do 
better.  What  a  difference  between 
this  gracious,  womanly  woman  and 
the  women  who  filled  his  leisure 
hours!  Oh,  he  would  speak  to  her 
now  and  tell  her  it  was  all  over,  like 
a  bad  dream.  He  would  put  his  arms 
about  her  and  hold  her  close  until  she 
said,  as  of  old,  **  My  dear,  dear  boy!" 
but  even  as  the  purpose  was  foiining 
he  saw  her  turn  swiftly  and  walk  to 
her  desk. 

Her  movements  were  always  im- 
pulsive, never  deliberate.  She  turned 
a  key  and  drew  from  an  inner  recess  a 


pile  of  letters,  a  bundle  done  up  in 
soft  tissue  paper  and  two  photo- 
graphs. Evidently  she  was  intensely 
moved,  for  she  did  not  even  glance  at 
the  bed,  but  dropping  into  a  low 
chair,  she  read  the  letters  one  by  one, 
pressing  them  to  her  face  and  blotting 
them  with  a  rush  of  warm  tears.  As 
the  last  one  slipped  from  her  hand 
she  caught  up  the  pictures  with  a 
little  passionate  gesture,  and  laying 
her  face  against  them,  she  sat  almost 
motionless  and  in  silence  save  for  an 
occasional  deep  sob.  The  bundle 
slipped  to  the  floor,  and  as  the  ribbon 
fell  away  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
little,  half- worn  shoe.  He  sat  up  with 
a  low  ejaculation  ;  the  baby — but  those 
pictures  and  letters  !  God  !  Margaret, 
his  wife,  reading  what  were  evidently 
love  letters  and  sobbing  over  pictures! 
Letters  from  whom  and  pictures  of 
whom?  And  he  had  trusted  her  so! 
Who  was  her  secret  lover?  By 
heaven!  he  should  suffer  for  his  in- 
famy! 

He  dragged  himself  up,  heedless  of 
his  weakness,  and  began  to  move  to- 
ward her  very  slowly  and  painfully, 
using  the  chairs  to  help  him  along. 
Weak — ^yes,  he  was  weak,  but  he  had 
strength  to  crush  her  lover  and  to — 
What  a  lifetime  of  revenge  he  lived 
in  that  short  journey  to  her  chair,  and 
how  the  fires  of  jealousy  burned  his 
very  soul!  Even  in  his  anguish  he 
noticed  the  little  curl  on  her  neck 
which  he  had  kissed  in  those  happy 
days,  and  now     .     .     . 

He  stumbled,  and  she  raised  her 
head  and  saw  him  standing  there  pale 
and  trembling.  With  a  great  cry  of 
love  she  ran  to  him  and  strove  to  lead 
him  back,  but  he  put  her  away,  and 
still  holding  her  by  the  arm,  pointed 
to  the  letters  and  pictures  scattered 
on  the  floor.  At  the  gesture  a  great 
wave  of  crimson  overspread  her  face. 
He  stood  waiting,  relentless.  Final- 
ly, blushing  with  what  he  deemed  her 
guilt,  she  laid  them  in  his  hand  and 
threw  herself  into  a  chair,  hiding  her 
face. 

His  eyes  grew  dim  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  saw  that  the  first  picture  was 
of  the  baby,  the  other — was  he  mad? 
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— was  of  himself^  taken  before  their  There  was  no  answer.     Her  face 

marriage.      And    the    letters,    dear  was  still  averted. 

God!   were  his,  written  in   the  first  '*  Margaret!"     His  voice  was  full 

flame  of  his  love  and  passionate  de-  of  entreaty,  and  his  arms  were  about 

votion.  her.     Oh,  the  thrill  of  that  old  em- 

**  Margaret! — *'  it  was  the  cry  of  a  brace! 

tortured  man — **  Margaret!  can  you —  At  last  she  raised  her  eyes,  and 

do  you  love  me  yet?"  then — ^he  knew. 


LINES    TO    BETTY'S    EASTER    BONNET 

BEHOLD  a  vision  sweet  and  rare! 
It  sets  upon  the  chestnut  hair 
That  frames  a  charming  face  and  fair 
As  e'er  was  fashioned. 
A  face  with  eyes  of  deepest  brown — 
Their  like  is  not  in  all  the  town — 
A  face  that  merits  the  renown 

Of  odes  impassioned. 

Ah,  Pro'V'idence  was  passing  kind 
When  with  a  face  so  sweet,  refined, 
All  other  graces  it  combined 

In  rare  perfection. 
And  what  a  lucky  chap  were  he 
Who  might,  with  due  humility. 
Proclaim  :  This  prize  belongs  to  me — 

Hath  my  protection  ! 

Moreover,  what  a  fool  am  I 
If,  coward-like,  I  fail  to  try 
To  be  that  lucky  chap  or  die — 

By  Jove!  Ill  do  it! 
Tm  going  to  ask  this  very  night — 
The  bonnet?  I'd  forgot  it  quite; 
Some  other  day  I'll  have  to  write 

Those  verses  to  it. 


Truman  Roberts  Andrews. 


H 
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WORTH    SEEING 

E — I'd  like  to  see  that  woman's  face  light  up  once. 

She — Which  one? 
*'Thç  onç  with  the  lantern  jaw!" 
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TIME'S    REVELATION 


HE  sat  before  the  open  fire,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  an  old  and 
crumpled  tobacco  pouch.  It  was  his 
birthday,  and  he  was  communing  with 
the  past. 

On  this  night  twenty-eight  years 
ago  he  had  received  the  gift  he  now 
held  in  his  hand,  and  which  had 
changed  the  destiny  of  his  life.  In- 
stinctively his  fingers  closed  over  it 
with  fierce  intensity.  The  bitter 
memories  of  that  night  rose  before 
him  in  all  the  vividness  of  reality,  and 
aroused  again  the  anguish  of  his  soul. 

Then  a  smile  flitted  across  his  face 
at  the  remembrance  of  her — ^the  girl 
he  had  loved. 

They  had  had  a  lovers*  quarrel — 
perhaps  the  most  serious  of  their  six- 
months'  engagement.  But  on  his 
birthday,  as  a  peace-offering,  he  had 
sent  her  a  bunch  of  roses,  and  with 
them  a  message  of  love — a  passionate, 
heart-yearning  missive,  imploring  her 
forgiveness  and  swearing  eternal  de- 
votion to  her,  the  idol,  the  light  of  his 
life. 

In  return  he  had  received  this! 
— a  cheaply  made  tobacco  pouch,  in- 
scribed, in  worked  letters,  **  A  Bach- 
elor's Comfort." 

That  was  her  answer.    So  far  as  she 


was  concerned,  he  might  remain  a 
bachelor.  He  had  divined  the  cruel 
meaning  in  a  moment,  and  with  a 
fierce  oath  had  flung  the  accursed 
token  of  rejected  love  into  the  ashes  of 
the  dying  fire. 

Found  there  by  a  servant  and  rele- 
gated to  the  limbo  of  discarded  bric- 
à-brac,  it  had  lain  hidden  all  these 
years  until  to-night,  when  he  had 
come  across  it  while  ransacking"  an 
old  chest. 

And  now,  as  he  gazed  on  the  resm^ 
rected  cause  of  his  life's  unhappinesB 
with  mingled  emotions  of  love  aiid 
hate,  he  mechanically  opened  tl» 
strings  of  the  faded  silken  bag: 
There,  in  its  inner  folds,  lay  a  scrap 
of  paper. 

He  snatched  it  forth  with  tremblii^ 
fingers  and  hastened  toward  the  light. 
Nervously  and  with  fumbling  haste  . 
he  adjusted  his  glasses,  as  he  held  the 
bit  of  yellowed  paper  before  the  lampL 
For  a  moment  his  hand  shook  so  that 
he  was  unable  to  decipher  the  faint, 
almost  obliterated,  writing. 

Then,  suppressing  his  emotion,  he 
read  these  words,  scribbled  in  a 
dainty,  feminine  hand:  ** Warranted 
hand-sewed;  price,  50  cents." 

Clifford  Howard. 


NO   WORDS   TO    WASTE 

/"^IBBS — What's  your  advice  to  a  fellow  in  love? 
^^     GiBBS — I  never  have  any  advice  to  throw  away. 

UNSHAKEN    DEVOTION 

CHE — It  is  hard  to  lose  one's  friends. 

^     He  {suddenly  become  rich) — Yes,  if  one  has  money. 
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LOUIS  XV. 

The  Latest  Parisienne  Stay 


THIS  LOUIS  XV.  is  in  advance  of  any  stay  now 
made. 

A  glance  at  the  illustration  will  at  once  disclose  many 
points  of  difference  and  superiority  between  it  and  others. 
This  stay  laces  in  front. 

Send  bust,  hio.  under  arm  and  belt  measurements,  and 
I  will  promptly  nil  mail  orders  and  guarantee  a  satisfac- 
tory fit. 

rRICEy  $tS.aO  and  Upteards, 

Copyrighted  and  i>atent  applied  for. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

H,  C.  WATSON. 

FOBEIGN   JiOrELTIMS, 
21  WE:ST  30th  STRSCT,  NEW  YORK- 


Charming 
Waists 
and 
Boleros 

FOR 

Spring  and  Summer 
Toilettes. 

Distinctly  exclusive  in  char- 
acter and  of  the  most  fascin- 
ating description. 

Finest  washable  materials, 
daintily  trimmed  with  laces  and 
wash  ribbons  in  charming 
colors. 

Sent  on  approval.  We  pay 
express  both  ways. 

FURS    STORED     AND     UfSITRSD 
AGAINST  LOSS. 

George    W.    Burke, 

1206  Chestnut  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Take  a 

Kodak 
with   Ton. 


Made  of  aluminum  and  covered  with  the 
finest  seal  grain  leather,  the  Folding  Pocket 
Kodaks  are  as  rich  and  dainty  as  a  lady's 
purse,  and  are  hardly  heavier,  yet  they  with- 
stand the  rough  usage  of  travel  and  changes 
of  climate  far  better  than  any  heavy  camera. 

Carried  in  the  hand,  in  a  case,  or  in  a 
shopping  bag,  they  are  convenient  and  incon- 
spicuous.   Take  a  Kodak  with  you. 


The  Folding 
Pocket  Kodaks 


are    fitted   with    superb    lenses    and 

have  the  Eastman  automatic   shutters 

for  snap-shots  or  time  exposures,  have 

sets  of  three  stops,  brilliant  finders  and  load  in  daylight  with  film  cartridges  for 

two,  six  or  twelve  exposures.     They  combine  the  smallest  bulk  and  least 

weight,  with  simplicity,  and  the  highest  excellenc;^  in  camera  construction. 

$10.00    to   $17.50. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
us  for  a  copy  of  **  P  o  c  k  e  t 
Kodak  Portraiture."  It's 
an  Instructive  little  book 
delightfully  illustrated  by 
Rudolf  Ericlieineyer,  Jr. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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EXQUISITE  SEALS 

MADE  WITH  THE 

POMME  DE  ROI  SEALING  WAX 

Put  up  in  patent  glass  tubes.  Heat  and  pour  out  ex- 
actly the  amount  you  want  just  where  you  want  it. 

Wax  cannot  burn  or  blacken. 

The  most  satisfactory  and  novel  article  ever  offered  to 
ladies  for  polite  correspondence. 

Thirty-six  brilliant  colors  — the  latest  shades.  Send 
thirty  cents  for  three  tubes. 


POMEROY  BROTHERS  CO., 


316  Passaic  Avenue, 


Newark,  N.  J. 


'pHIS  corset  is  made  accordingr  to  the  latest  Parisiaa 
Fashion,  and  will  not  lirealL  d#wa  o»  tte  iJéa» 
the  perpendicular  boning  in  the  side  section  relieving 
the  strain  on  the  side  steels,  and  makes  breaking  im- 
possible. 

Material  and  workmanship  eqnal  to  garments  that 
you  pay  double  the  price  for.  Made  with  four  a&d 
five-hook  clasps. 

If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's, 
$1.00  to 


BIRDSEY,  SOMER5  &  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York 


FAMOUS 
FRENCH 
AIDS    TO 

BEAUTY 


Dr.  Dys'  Sachets  de  Toilette  are  the  Togne  in  Fuis 
and  London  among  the  smart  set  on  aoconnt  «f  their 
wonderful  qualities  in  making  the  com^exioa  yooag 
and  bright  without  artificUl  means.  Bxplaaataiy 
circular  from,  and  sold  only  in  America  by. 
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THE  Best  of  all,  and  for  over  sixty  years 
Mrs.  Wirxslow's  SootKirxg  Syrup 

has  been  used  by  mothers  for  their  children  while  teeth- 
ing:. Are  you  disturbed  at  nig:ht  and  broken  of  your  rest 
bv  a  sick  child  suffering  and  crying  with  i>ain  of  Cutting 
l^th  ?    If  so,  send  at  once  and  get  a  bottle  of 

Mrs.  Winslow's  SootKlng  Syrup 
for  Children  Teething.  Its  value  is  incalculable.  It  will 
relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer  immediately.  Depend  upon 
it,  mothers,  there  is  no  mistake  about  it.  It  cures  diar- 
rhœa,  regulates  the  Stomacn  and  Bowels,  cures  Wind 
Colic,  softens  the  Gums,  reduces  Inflammation,  and  gfives 
tone  and  energry  to  the  whole  system. 

Mrs.  Wirxslow's  SootKlng  Syrxip 

for  children  teething  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  is  the 
prescription  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  female  physi- 
cians and  nurses  in  the  United  States,  and  is  for  sale  by 
all  druggists  throughout  the  world.  Price,  twenty-five 
cents  a  bottle.    Be  sure  and  ask  for 

Mrs.  Wirxslow's  Soothirxg  Syrup. 

1840-1901. 


LADIES!  It  is  so  easy  to 
hook  your  dresses  when 
you  use 

PEET'S  INVISIBLE  Eyes 


Peet's  Invisible  Eye. 


HOOK  ON  HERE- 


IS 


TRADE  MARK  REG. 
MiMxr  7.m»s-ooT.a7.  issa 

They  take  the  place  of  silk  loops,  make 
a  flat  seam,  and  prevent  gaping.  Indis- 
pensable to  every  dress.  An  ideal  fas- 
tener for  plackets.  2  dozen  eyes,  5  cents  ; 
with  hooks,  10  cents.     Black  or  white. 

At  all  stores  or  by  mail. 

PEET  BROS*,  Philadelphia,  Pa* 

Digitized  by  V^OO^K:^ 
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Is  always  hazardous,  and  should  never  be  entered  upon  hy 
anyone  who  cannot  afford  a  loss  in  event  of  one  being  sus-  ^ 

tained*    On  the  other  hand,  the  prof  its  of  speculation,  when 
successful,  are  usually  verv  great*    Success  or  f ailurç  is  largefy       «  ^ 
a   question   of    good    judgment,    guided   by.  experience  and 
proper  information*  •  •  •  -   ^     •  ,         *      ■.     •  ' 

Do  you  wish  good,  conservative  advice  in  your  ofieraikim 

It  is  the  business  of  .... 

Town  Topics  Financial  Burea 


[ESTABI_ISMED    II 


»] 


to  investigate  all  Financial  problems,  to  secure  early  news  on  stock  movements  and  to  ad 
its  clients  in  their  investments  or  speculations. 

THE  BUREAU'S  ADVICE  is  always  sincere  and  as  reliable  as  possible,  becaiu 
dispassionately  sees  and  sizes  the  situation  from  all  standpoints,  and  is  UNBIASED  hy 
terests  or  deals. 

WE  OPERATE  NO  ACCOUNTS  and  have  no  interest  in  the  market  Our  sole  1 
ness  is  to  furnish  disinterested  opinions  and  information. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  investigation  of  INVESTMENT  SECURITIES,  an 
furnishing  opinions  thereon.  We  are  also  in  a  position  to  make  special  and  exhaustive  rej 
upon  any  and  all  of  the  new  Industrials.  Whatever  information  is  obtainable  upon  t 
properties  is  within  our  reach. 

Read  carefully  the  terms  printed  below  and  send  check  for  one  month's  trial  oi 
special  report,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Address  all  communications  to 

TOWN  TOPICS  FINANCIAL  BUREAU, 


(Telephone,  262  Broad.") 


Edison  Building,  42  Broad  Street,  New  Yc 


SERVIOE     RAXES     ARE: 


'•'] 
ij 


First — For  a  single  advice  or  opinion  (by  letter    or  telegram,  as  required)  upon  a  stodËi&^ 
market  question,  or  for  an  investigation  and  report  upon  a  particular  investment 
speculative  security,  $io  (an  advance  subscription  of   $50  gives  the  privilege  of  twenty- 
inquiries  during  a  year). 

Second— Out-of-town  daily  telegraphic  service,  including  at  least  one  telegram  each  day 
(early  morning),  daily  letter,  and  privilege  of  inquiries  at  will,  $40  per  month. 

Third — Out-of-town  daily  letter  service,  with  occasional  important  telegrams  and  privilege 


: 
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Science  now  serves  in  the  eradication  of  wrin- 
kles.    The  new  wrinkle  for  wrinkles  is  based  on  the 
I  scientific  principle  of  muscular  controî.     It  enables 
those  who  have  wrinkles  to  remove  them.     It  helps 
those  who  are  still  beautiful  to  prevent  them.    The 

B.    &    F>. 

Wrinkle  Eradicator 

is  the  safest,  surest  and  most  wonderful  help  ever 
offered  to  women  for  the  preservation  of  youthful 
beauty.  No  chemicals.  Simple  and  permanent. 
Free  book  describes  wonderful  power.  \  box  3$c.; 
%  box  50c.;  full  box  %i.oo.     Aavice  by  correspond- 


A  FEW  MOR.E:   LEFT» 


100,000  Hat  Brushes  nearly  dis- 
tributed. Send  zo  cents  for  postage 
and  handling,  to  get  one  of  our  Hat 
Brushes  PKbE. 

Great  Aluminum  Novelty. 

This  is  to  popularize 

Dykes'  Rubber  Heil 

~  The  best,  most  comfortable  «aA  Ap- 

able  heel  made.  Call  on  your  rltilgl  jir 
Dykes'  Heel.  Get  our  liniih  «ad  ^m 
won't  forget  our  name. 

SeL-d  us  outline  of  yofiir  hect  wm  « 
cents  if  you  can't  get  our  brsiidllt|wi 
town. 

JOHN  L.  O.  DYiOSS  CO^ 
Dept.  3..  96  Fifth  Ave 


I 


Improve  Yo\ir  Shape 


FOR  MEN  OR  WOMEN 
Lacy^  in  Attendance  for  Ladies. 


We  reduce  the  flesh  without  any.  disc 
Belts  used  to  advantage  by  corpulent  peo] 
to  reduce  corpulency  and  give  shape  to  a 
The  use  of  these  belts  reduces  your  size  an 
to  accumulate;  also  gives  absolute  safet; 
the  dragging  sensation  peculiar  to  a  pendu 
shape.  We  will  send  the  Belt  to  any  part 
Special  price,  $3.50.  Send  measure  aroun 
when  ordering  belt. 

Comfortable  belts  mode  to  order  to  b 

Those  interested  in  the  subject  call 
book  free.    We  manufacture  trusses  for  a 

Improved  Elastic  Truss  Company 

(Two  doors  below  Wanamaker's, 

Examination  Free.         Closed  Sundays.  E 


FAMOUS  NOVELl 


rmer  numbers  of  Thf.  Smart  Si 

POSTPAID  AT  25  CENT 


n^  5  H.  €.  Chaf field-Tivylac 
^^  (     and  Reginald  de  Ma 


«( 

L.  H.  Bickford                   V 

(( 

Charles  Tale                       '■ 

«c 

liOnise  ITiuter                     3 

;arouive, 

«( 

Edward  S.  Tan  Zlle          4 

r 

«( 

Mariraret  liee                       -n 

(( 

jrohn  D.  Barry                       ? 

FE, 

«( 

Helen  Mileeete 

«( 

Miriam  Mielielson 

FE, 

«( 

JToiin  D.  Barrjr 

^Y, 

(C 

Caroline  Da**r 

HATCH, 

«( 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 

S    PUBLISHING    CO., 

5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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TO  ADVERTISERS: 

It  has  taken  The  Smart  Set  just  one  year 
to  reach  a  circulation  that  surpasses  any  25-cent 
magazine  published.  Its  unprecedented  suc- 
cess in  so  short  a  time  makes  it  the  most 
talked  of  magazine  in  existence.  Its  circu- 
lation is  confined  to  qo  one  class  or  locality, 
but  reaches  every  hamlet,  village,  town  and 
city  in  America.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  our  advertising  rate,  based  on  circulation, 
is  cheaper  than  any  other  high-grade  maga- 
zine, should  make  it  especially  attractive  to 
advertisers,  and  we  solicit  careful  consider- 
ation of  The  Smart  Set  when  you  are  buying 
advertising  space. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ESS  ESS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

1 135  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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TOO  MANY  MAIDENS 

is  the  title  of   an   exceedingly  amusing  and    entertaining 
novelette  by  that  well-known  clever  author, 

BDWARD  S.  VAN  ZIL£. 

published  in  the  current  (March)  number  of 

TALES  FROM  TOWN  TOPICS, 

the  most  successful  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE  of  fiction,  poetry 
and  wit  ever  published.  It  was  founded  in  1891  and  has  gained  a 
circulation  the  world  over  where  English  is  read. 

In  addition  to  an  original  novel,  always  by  a  clever  writer,  there 
is  a  large  collection  of  short  stories,  verse  and  witticisms  by  the 
brightest  people  of  the  day,  in  all,  2ÔS  Pages.  50  cents  per 
number  ;  $2.00  per  annum.     Sold  by  newsdealers  everywhere. 

TOWN    TOPICS    PUBLISHING    CO.. 

208  Fifth  Avenue»  New  York. 


A   lAterary  Critic^    Writing  of  Mr.    Van    ZiWs 

Story 9  Says: 

Most  amusing  are  the  complications  into  which  Edward  S.  Van  Zile  manages  to  get  his  char- 
acters in  ••Too  Many  Maidens,"  the  leading  story  of  the  March  quarterly  number  of  Tales  From 
Town  Topics.  *•  Jim"  Stebbins  is  the  political  rival  of  Beane,  Governor  of  a  New  England  State, 
presumably  Massachusetts.  He  has  been  got  out  of  the  country  by  means  of  a  government  appoint- 
ment in  the  Island  of  Buhu.  The  Governor  is  seeking  re-election.  Stebbins  seizes  the  opportunity 
of  revenging  himself  on  his  rival,  and  persuades  the  Sultan  of  Buhu  to  send  •*  to  his  Exalted  High- 
ness the  Ever  Resplendent  Governor,'*  a  present  of  four  maidens  for  his  harem.  One  of  them, 
•'Little  Teepoo,"  the  Governor  is  warned  by  the  Sultan,  ••is  rebellious  and  eccentric,  and  must  be 
watched  closely."  The  houris  arrive  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  where,  as  ill-fortnne  would  have  it, 
is  a  reporter  *•  nosing  "  for  news.  The  four  maidens  and  the  reporter  are  locked  up  in  a  room  by  the 
Governor's  secretary,  but  "  Little  Teepoo  "  escapes  and  seeks  refuge  in  the  Governor's  home.  There 
also  arrive  a  committee  of  five  old  maids,  prominent  members  of  the  Social  Purity  League,  headed 
by  a  Miss  TurnbuU,  who  has  got  an  inkling  about  the  Governor's  awkward  present.  To  add  to  Mr. 
Beane's  perplexities,  his  two  very  lively  sons,  who  are  students  at  Harvard,  make  their  appearance, 
and  with  the  aid  of  their  father's  secretary  and  the  reporter  carry  ofif  the  ••  too  many  maidens"  to  a 
supper,  which  is  getting  rather  lively,  when  Miss  Turnbull  turns  up.  How  the  Governor  succeeds 
in  getting  out  of  the  unpleasant  predicament  in  which  his  rival,  Stebbins,  has  placed  him,  is  told 
with  much  humor. 

'^  Digitized  by  ^^OOgle 


'STRONGEST    IN    THE    WORLD' 


THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 

JANUARY  I,  1901 


Outstanding  Assurance $1,116,875,047.00 

New  Assurance  Issued  in   1900 207,086.243.00 

Income 58,007,130.98 

Assets 3041598,063.49 

Assurance  Fund  and  all  other  liabilities    .     .     .  238,460,893.48 

Surplus 66,137,170.01 

Paid  Policyholders  in   1900 25,965,999.30 


J.  W.  ALEXANDER, 
LOUIS  FITZGERALD, 
CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW, 
WM.  A.  WHEELOCK, 
MARCELLUS  HARTLEY, 
HENRY  G    MARQUAND, 
CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS, 
GEORGE  H.  SQUIRE, 
THOMAS  D.  JORDAN, 
CHAS.  S.  SMITH, 
E.  W.  LAMBERT, 
WM.  ALEXANDER, 
JOHN  J.  McCOOK, 
ALANSON  TRASK, 
C.  LEDYARD  BLAIR, 
BRAYTON  IVES, 
M.  E.  INGALLS. 


JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  President 
JAMES  H.  HYDE,  Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS 

JAMES  H.  HYDE, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART, 

JACOB  H.  SCHIFP, 

A.  J.  CASSATT, 

T.  JEFFERSON  COOLIDGE, 

J.  J.  ASTOR. 

SIR  WM.  C.  VAN  HORNE, 

GAGE  E.  TARBELL, 

MARVIN  HUGHITT, 

A.  VAN  SANTVOORD, 

C.  B.  ALEXANDER, 

T.  DeWITT  CUYLER, 

JAMES  H.  DUNHAM, 

SIDNEY  D.  RIPLEY, 

GEO.  W.  CARLETON, 

J.  F.  DE  NAVARRO, 

THOMAS  S.  YOUNG. 


LEVI  P.  MORTON, 
AUGUST  BELMONT, 
WM.  A.  TOWER, 
D.  O.  MILLS, 
ROBT.  T.  LINCOLN, 
GEO.  J.  GOULD, 
JOHN  SLOANE, 
GEO.  T.  WILSON, 
THOMAS  T.  ECKERT, 
H   M.  ALEXANDER, 
SAMUEL  M.  INMAN, 
H.  e.  HAARSTICK, 
WM.  H.  McINTYRB, 
DAVID  H.  MOFFAT, 
V.  P.  SNYDER, 
WM.  H.  BALDWIN,  JR.. 
TOSEPH  T.  LOW. 
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TOWN  TOPICS  i 


^  THE  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIETY,                      ^ 

^  ~^^                      II 

^  Town  Topics  has  come  to  be  recognized  wherever  English  is  read       v^ 

\i  as  essentially  the  journal  of  American  societ3r,  and  is  read  by  everyone       ^ 

\à  who  cares  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  current  news  of  the  social  world.        i^ 

^  Its  facilities  for  obtaining  reliable  advance  information  concerning  society       ^ 

^  people  and  social   functions  are  so  far  unequaled  by  any  other  journal  in       fv 

^  the  world  that  the  press  universally  watches  for  its  appearance  Thursday       ^ 

^  morning  to  get  their  early  news  of  this  character.                                                  v^ 

Vi  Its  financial  and  commercial  department  is  recognized  in  all  financial       ^ 

\à  circles  as  being  so  accurate,  complete  and  reliable  that  no  one  having       iÇ 

]^  interest  in  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises,  or  who  is  dealing  on  the       ^ 

^  exchanges;  no  banker,  broker,  investor  or  capitalist,  can  afford  to  miss  the       fX 

^  weekly  review  of  all  these  matters  in  Town  Topics. 

^  The  short  stories  in  Town  Topics  are  so  clever  that  they  have  a 

vi  unique  favor  with  all  bright  people.     Its  poetry,  burlesques  and  witti- 

\à  cisms  have  a  distinct  flavor  that  appeals  to  smart  people. 

^  Its  criticisms  of  the  drama,    music,  art,  literature,   sports  and  the 

2^  turf  are  by  the  cleverest  talent  available  and  are  absolutely  independent. 

^  Its  critics  have  but  one  rule,  **Be  honest — ^fèar  none,  favor  none."     Its 

^  editorial  comment  covers  the  whole  field   of  subjects  interesting  to  the 

vi  intelligent  classes.      Its  opinions    are  not  always  gloved,  but  they  are 

VJ  always  forceful  and  honest. 

^  Do  you  want  such  a  weekly  newspaper  ?     Price  lo  cents.                              )!^ 

^  You  can  buy  it  of  all  newsdealers.     But  you  can  secure  its  sure  and       fX 

^  regular  delivery  to  you  through  the  mails  by  sending  in  a  subscription. 

^  — --- — 

!^  Prices,  $4  per  annum  /  $2  six  months  ;  $f  three  months. 

^  Town  Topics  Publishing  Co., 

^  2o8  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 
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YOUR  SHOES  ARE  UNSIOHTLY 


LEADAN'S  SHOE  TREES 

:  us«  shoe  trees.     The  Leadaxn  'I rees  are  thf  urIt 


unless  you  keep  them 
in  shape  with 

Shoe»  "  loe  up,"  lose  their  original  shape,  soon  crack  and  wear  out  if  you  don't  _ 

trees  that  are  easy  to  put  in  the  shoe  and  easy  to  remove.  I'hey  are  light  and  easily  adjusted  to  the  exact  length  of  tlie  sim. 
No  other  tree  gives  the  shoe  the  correct,  flat,  custom-made  appearance  which  good  form  demands.  For  this  reason  you  shoald 
accept  no  substitutes,  but  insist  on  having  Leadam's  Trees.  You  will  find  them  at  your  dealer's  in  any  size  for  men,  vooea  or 
children;  or  one  pair,  any  size,  will  be  sent  forii.oo.     Your  money  back  if  not  absolutely  satisfactory. 

UIOIMCU    B.    UCADAIVI,    eo    >A/flill    3t.,    N«w   Yoric. 

My  little  book  "  Foot  Troubles,"  teaching  you  in  plain  language  how  to  relieve  and  cure  all  the  different  ills  of  the  feet,  icat  on 
receipt  of  lo  cents. 


To  FAT  PEOPLE 


T  know  yea  wmnt  to  rednoe  your  weight,  bat  orobablj  too 
think  It  Impoisible  or  are  afraid  the  remedy  is  worse  than 
the  disease.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  that  not  only  can  the  obe- 
sity be  reduced  in  a  short  time,  but  your  face,  form  and 
complexion  will  be  tinproved,  and  in  health  you  will  be  won- 
derfully benefitted.  I  am  a  regular  practicing  physician, 
haying  made  a  specialty  of  this  subject.  Here  is  what  I 
will  do  for  you.  First.  I  send  yon  a  blank  to  nil  out. 
When  it  comes,  I  forward  a  live  weeks' treatment.  You 
make  no  radical  change  in  your  food,  but  eat  as  much  or  as 
often  as  you  please.  No  iNindages  or  tight  lacing.  No  harm- 
ful drugs  nor  sickening  pills.  The  treatment  can  be  taken 
prlrately.  Ton  will  lose  from  s  to  6  pounds  weekly,  accord- 
ing to  age  and  condition  of  body.    At  the  end  of  tfve  woeki 

MEvmr  o.  BtukDwmiD,  êuld,. 


Toa  are  to  report  to  me  and  I  will  send  farther  trettaniL 
when  yon  have  reduced  your  flesh  to  the  desired  weukt, 

Î'ou  can  retain  it.  You  will  not  become  stout  again.  )oiir 
ace  and  figure  will  be  well  sliaped,  your  skin  will  be  clesr 
and  handsome  :  you  wiU  feel  lo  to  20  years  younger.  Ailment 
of  the  heart  and  other  rital  organs  will  be  cured.  Doable 
chin,  heavy  abdomen,  flabby  cheeks  and  other  disagreeable 
evidences  of  obesity  are  remedied  speedily.  All  patjeou  re- 
ceive my  personal  attention,  whether  being  treated  by  tsafl 
or  in  person:  all  correspondence  is  strictly  conftdentaL 
Treatment  for  either  «ex.  Plain  sealed  envelopes  and  pack- 
ages senu  Distance  makes  no  difference,  satisf actkm  gosr- 
anteed.  Send  for  my  new  pamphlet— it  will  cooTince  yoo. 
Address. 

a±amt 23d Stt-eetfÊÊew  Yoriu 


JUST  MAR.R.IED 

Gocrz    1^  Eastman 
Lenses  "i   Kodaks 

Wearenowready 

to  supply  on  our 
DOUBLE- 
ANASTIGMAT 
LENSES     fitted 
totheNo.2aDd3 
Folding  Pocket 
Kodak  and  the 
No.  3,  4  and  5 
Foldins:  Car 
rld^e  Kodak. 

No.  3  Folding: 
Pocket  Kodak 
with  Qoen  Doable 
Aoutipaaland  New 
AoteMlk  TIB  Shot 
ter,comp*te,Sél.5f. 

If  you  have  n 
Kodak  we  will  fit 
a  Lens  for  SM.tt 
less.  This  Lens 
and  Shutter  may 

_  ^^^  be   detached    for 

'""-      --^"^^^  use    with    other 

cameras. 

For  prices,  circulars,  etc..  apply  to  your  dealer,  or  to  the 

C.  p.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WOKKS 

52  Z:ASt  Vr\ior\  S<|Mare,  Nomt  York 


CURES 


baldne:ss. 


A  Remarkable  Remedy  which  ctires  old  stand- 
ing: cases  of  Baldness.    Restores  gray  b 
natural  color  without  dyeing,  stops  nair  fallinf. 


hair  to  to 


eradicates  dandruff,  cures  weak  eyebrowsand  eye-  à 
lastaes,  scanty  partingrs  and  all  scalp  homon,  froa  | 
whatever  cause  arising.  (  ' 

Read  tbaTcs-(l 
timonial.  || 

GENTLEMEK:-  ,) 
Lookatmybair.  ' 
I  was  almost  bald,  f 
and  what  bair  I  j 
had    was    quite  \ 

8I0R  HA»  POS-\ 
CBRaidSmAID^I 
SCALP  80AP  are  .  | 
the  remedies' 
which  cured  nje.  (' 
Mrs.  G.  C  CH.4P-  ,  I 
MAN,  »7  W.  ii6£h  ' 
Street.  I' 

send  a  free  trial  «rf\ 

this  grand  treat-  (  I 

ment,  together   | 

withthooaandsof' 

testlmonUls, and  full  particulars  how  to  cnre^  (I 

hair  and  scalp  troubles  on.  receipt  of  a  two  crai  ,  | 

stamp  to  cover  postage.    Write  to-day.    Addre» 

LOKKiriER  &  CO.,  I 

t^    361    ISO.    Howard  Sh,  5alUmorc,  PlA^i 
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IE  RflLEIQH, 

^nn.  Ave.,  Cor.  i2th  St.,  N.  W., 
WoLshington»  D.  C. 


European  Plan. 

Absolutely  Fireproof. 

THE  MODERN  HOTEL  OF  THE  CITY. 


T.  J.  TALTY,  Manager. 


A /in 


Letters  Copied  While  Writins:. 

Vo  preim;  ■<!  water;  bo  brash;  bo  work,  kmj  Ink;  I 
uijrpea;  aay  paper.  Our  Pen-Carbon  never  smuts; 
our  clip  holds  paper  firm.  Write  with  no  extra 
pressure,  and  our  Pea-Carboa  letter  Book  produces 
a  perfect  copy.  For  letters,  bills,  etc.  Can  be  used 
anywhere.  If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  it, 
write  for  free  specimen  of  work.    Address  Dept.  34. 

I  nH.CAKmR  MANtFOLO  CO.,    14ft.7.0  Cnilr.  St.,  Hmr  T.»] 


INVISIBLE  ROUGE    n<   n< 

J»       Ji»       CiH)€^  ffaturai  Health  Color 

DEFIES  DETECTION, 
DOES  NOT  RUB  OFF. 

The  only  Rouge  giving  perfectly  naturAl 

yOUTH  AND  HEALTH  COLOR. 

PRICE.  50  CENTS. 

Myrtle  Oeaoit  an  excellent  skin  food  for  wrinkles;  price,  50c. 
Cvrllae  win  keep  hair  in  wave  or  curl  for  days;  price,  3sc. 
▼elTlae  Cr^am*  for  whitening  the  skin  and  removinf^  tan;  price,  fi.oo. 
TcgcteM.  Hair  Rcnerer  will  positively  remoTe  and  leave  no  mark  ;  price,  50c. 


Aicvt  wUl  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,    Addrest 

Mm:  MA.LCOLM. 

HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION   SPCCIALirr. 

491  SCRH  AYE.,  1>et.  29tli  and  30tli  Sta.,  HEW  TOUL 

CtTABLiSHED   12  YEARS. 

MOORE  GLASS  PUSH  PIN 


•f 


USES  UNLIMITED, 

MADE  IN  TWO  SIZES. 
This  Flange  Affords  Strength. 

SUPERSEDES  THE  TACK  AND 
HAMMER. 

Surprisingly  Strong  in  Wood  or  Plaster. 

For  Photographers,  Window  Trimmers, 
Artists,  Dressmakers.  Housekeepers,  Stationers,  etc.  For 
pinning  up  Films,  Calendars,  Bric-a-brac,  Mantel  and 
Curtain  Draperies,  Notices,  Advertisements,  Time-tables, 
Maps,  News-stand  Matter,  etc.,  etc  Packed  one  dozen 
in  fx>x.  Prlc#),  25  cents  per  box  (postpaid)  of  either 
aize.    Ask  your  dealer  or  wnte. 


MOORB  PUSH  PIN  CO.,   -    Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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|T\irkish   Botths 


A  RACINE  folding  b«th  ctb- 
^^  iaet  gives  you  a  Turkish 
bmth  room  tt  home.  At  s  cost 
of  three  eeott,  you  get  sll  the 
possible  benefit  of  say  vapor 
or  hot  sir  bah.  These  baths 
ukea  reguUrly  lasure  health, 
vigor  and  ^bleanliness.  They 
clesr  the  coaiplexion  ;  they  cure 
colds.  Anf  no  other  treatment 
Is  so  wldjly  employed  by  the 
best  physlclsns  In  the  cure  of 
most  chronic  disesses. 
The  Racine  Is  not  like  the  flimsy  snd  unserviceable 
cabinets  that  are  widely  sold.  It  Is  s  stout,  double-walled 
room,  rubber  coated  Inside  and  outside,  and  fitted  with  a 
door.  Merely  tip  It,  and  It  folds  Into  s  six-inch  spsce. 
The  four  best  festures  In  the  Rscine  sre  controlled  by  our 
patents.    Without  them  no  csbinet  csn  be  sstlsfactory. 

The  Racine  la  guaranteed  to  be  the  beat  cabinet  on  the 
market.  We  sell  on  spprovsl,  to  be  returned  st  our  ex- 
pense if  not  satisfactory.  Prices  $5  up,  freight  or  express 
prepaid.  Alcohol  or  gas  heater,  vaporizer,  face-steaming 
attachment  and  35  prescriptions  for  medical  baths  Includ- 
ed. Send  to-dsy  for  our  Ulustrsted  cstalogue,  and  order 
from  that. 

RACINE  BATri  CABINET  CO.,  Box  20  Racine.  Wit. 

Chicago  Exhibit,  1005  Monadnock  Building 
New  York  Exhibit.  2nd  Floor,  07-69  Park  Place 


MRS.POÏÏER'S 

WALNUT 
JUICE 

HAIR 


This  Stain  produces 
beautiful,  rich  shades 
of  brown,  which  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  original 

jint  of  Stain  used.  Purely 

vegetable.  It  cannot  injure  the  hair,  but  will  restore 
tresses  that  have  been  ruined  by  the  use  of  chemicals 
and  dyes.  A  peculiar  and  pleasing  feature  of  this  Stain 
is  that  the  Hair  retains  tlie  coloring  much  longer  than 
by  any  dje  and  is  constantly  improving  wliile  it  is 
used.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mailed  to  your  address 
on  receipt  of  tl.  Write  for  booklet. 
11m.  Potter.  79  «roton  B*ld*ar,  Clscioaatl.  Ow 


ROBINSON'S 
TURKISH    BATH    CABINET. 

A  Turkish  Bath  at  Home  for  2  CenU. 

It  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin  and 
sweats  all  the  poisons  and  impuri- 
tie«:  out  of  the  blood. 

Physician 8  recommend  It 
for  the  cure  of  LaGiippe,  Colds. 
Liver.  Kidney.  Blood  and 
Skin  Diseaaes,  Rheamatlam, 

etc.     Kvery  disease  can  be  cured  or 
beiirlitrd. 

Price -No.  1.  SI  2.00;  No.  «. 
•7.00;  No.  .3.  95.00. 

We  hHve  afirenciea  in  almoat 
every  city  where  our  cabinets 
can  i>e  examined.  o>.<  ■  irif^  in- 
formai ion  and  l;«riîe  book  •*  Health 
and  Beauty"  free 

[Good  Agents  Wanted] 
Soo  Dollars  in  Gold  will  be  g\ven  to  our  best  Agents  thts  Year. 


ROBINSON  THiRMAL  BATH  CO..  751  Jeffersoa  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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AiMERICA 

is  fast  becoming  the  \7ine- 
making  councry  of  the  world — 

GREAT 

WESTERN 

CHAMPAGNE 

\  —the  only  Gold  Medal  winning  Ameri- 
can Champagne  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position IS  aiding  materially  in 
I  making^  this  possible,  by  its  purity, 
perfection  and  popularity.  The  equal 
I  of  imported  in  quality,  yet  less  tnan 

half  tiie  price. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WINE  COJVIPANY. 

Sole  JVlakeri.        ....       Rheims.  N.  Y. 

Sold  by  all  RetpecUble  Wine  Dealers. 


Wny  doiït  YOU  drini? 

HIRES 

Rootbeer? 


HIRES  Rootbeer  oontalns  more  of  „ 
agreeable  correctives  than  any  other 
tonlo.  It  pnrlfles  and  cooIh  the  blood 
and  refreshes  the  who'-"  »«»....--    -*- 
aummer's  heat.    A  n; 

Five  gnllona  SK  c 
writ»  fur  uuroiM 

CHARLES  E.  HIRES  C< 


nature's  I 
>r  spring  I 
I,  revives    I 


SMART  HATS 

FOR 

SMART  PEOPLE 

KNOX'S 

Represented  in  every  city  in  the  United 
States  by  the  local  leading  hatter. 
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Hook  &  Eye 


It  closes  by  a  touch,  and  you  hear  it  close.  These  are  two  strong  points— bear 
them  in  mind. 

With  the  old-fashioned  hook  you  grope  about  vainly  for  a  while  and  finally  catch 
something,  you  don't  know  exactly  what  ;  it  may  by  some  good  fortune  be  the  eye, 
but  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  the  dress,  or  the  trimming,  through  which  it  will  tear. 
leaving  your  garment  both  unfastened  and  marred.  With  the  SNAP  HOOK  AND 
EYE  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind;  all  that  is  needed  is  a  touch  in  the  right  place- 
and  you  know  it  is  the  right  place  because  you  hear  the  click  of  the  tiny  steel  spring. 

Made  in  sizes  3  and  4. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  10  cts.  for  a  sample  card.  Say  whether 
white  or  black. 

SNAP  HOOK  &  EYE  CO., 

377  BROADWAY, NEW  YORK  CiïV. 


COOK'S 
FLAKED  RICE 

Hobif  to  Prepare: 

U    Four  the  dry  flakes  from  the  package  into 
a  colander. 

2.    Put  a  liberal  amount  of  salt  Into  a  little 
boiiingf  water. 

3»    Poor  tfie  boilingf  salted  water  on  the  rice^  through  the  colander. 

4*    Drain,  shake  sightly*  and  turn  out  on  a  hot  dish;  serve  with  sugar  and  milk— that  is  afl—aod 
the  rice  is  perfectly  prepared  in  less  than  a  minute* 

CCXJK'S  Flaked  Rice  has  the  endorsement  of  the  famfly  physician,  the  spe- 
cialist and  the  athletic  instructor  as  a  perfect  food  for  every  member  of  the  fainily. 
Light,  nourishing:  and  easily  digested* 


CCX^K'S  Flaked  Rice  tempts  the 
most  capricious  and  satisfies  the  strong- 
est appetite* 

COOK'S  Flaked  Rice  is  not  adver- 
tised specifically  as  an  infant's  food, 
nevertheless  it  is  a  perfect  one« 

Book  of  tested  recipes  in  every  package 
ÀU  Grocers 
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TNE  TIME  NIS  COME  TO  ORDER  YOUR  PUNS,  AND  THE  DEST 

thing:  is  to  order  them  of  me  if  you  wish  original,  artistic  and  convenient  homes.  You  may  find  a  design 
that  just  suits  you  in  mv  books;  il  not,  lean  make  you  one.  M  v  houses  are  modern;  myestimate> 
quite  old-fashioned  in  their  honesty.  Send  for  my  books  or  write  to  me  about  original  designs,  nr 
both.  I  am  prepared  to  plan  anything  from  a  little  cottage  to  a  palace,  and  will  give  equal  care  to  either. 
Pletnreaqae  Cottases  (new).  1901  edition,  containing  beautiful  designs  from  |i8oo  to  (4000. 
Prue  uy  mail,  nity  cents. 

Pletare«qiie  Cheap  CoCtases  and  Stables.    From  S400  to  SiSoo.    By  mail,  fifty  cents. 

PIcturMique  Huuaea.  ilesien;»  for  houses  from  $9500  to  $15.000.    By  mail.  |i.oo. 

PlcCnreaqne  Sumner  Cottage**  conuiuing  designs  for  summer  homes,  camps,  log  cabins, 
cliitt  ana  road  Uouiio.     Bv  inail.Ji.oo 

PlCtoreaqae  Sammer  CoCtases»  Vol.  2  (new).     Designs  for  stone,  frame  and  log  houses. 
^           boat-houses  and  hous'--h<iats.     Uy  mail,  f  1.00.    The  l»est  L>noks  of  the  kind  ever  published. 
»^ B.  K.  HOE.lllA!lf,  Archll»1,  lOlU  t'lM^toiwt  Strtt,  Plilla4»lplil«,  W. 


For  Hoarseness,  Geughs,Sore 
Throat,  Heihing  Cxoeis  this 
Simpie  Retnedym  "'''Sey"!7Ên%^ward'beecher. 

In  boxes  trntym   H0V0P  aoU  in  buUh 


Buokeye  Folding  Beth  Gehlnet 

~^or  the  Application  of  Heat  and  Steam*  is  a  sure  road  to  health 
nd  cleanliness.  It  is  a  small,  rubber-lined,  air-ti|rht  room  in  which  the  bather 
Its  on  a  chalr.whlle  the  heater  supplied  with  each  cabinet,  grradually  Increases 
the  temperature,  which  opens  the  pores  all  over  the  body  and  sweats 
out  all  Impurities.  The  Buckeye  has  exclusive  features  of  it«  own 
which  are  absolutely  essential  in  a  bath  cabinet.  A  detailed  description 
and  a  fund  of  valuable  Information  not  contained  in  this  advertisement  will  be  sent 
FREE  upon  reqaest,  or  still  better,  send  $&.00  at  once  for  a  Cabinet,  use  It  SO  days 
and  return  It  and  cet  your  money  back  if  not  just  as  rrprescnled.  Free  for- 
mulas forait  kinds  of  medirated  balhs  with  each  Caliinet.  Face  Steaming  attach- 
ment tlCX)  extra.  Por  cleanliness  it  is  better  than  any  water  bath  and  can  be  used  in 
any  room,  folded  and  put  away  when  the  bath  i»  finished. 

A  REWARD  OF  SoO.OO  for  any  case  of  Rhbuhatisii  or  Fkhalb 
Trouble  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  the  Buckeye  Cabinet. 
Reoomraended  in  the  worst  cases  of  >eural|ria,  LAGrippe,  Tonsilitis.  Asthma,  (Catarrh, 
and  all  Blood.  Skin,  Liver  and  Kidney  diseases.  Reduces  superfluous  flesh  without 
dietinc  ordoeinc  the  stomarb. 

LOCAL  AND  TRATELLINO  AGENTS  WANTED  in  all  parts  of  the 
eoontry.    Those  at  work  are  makinx  from  SS5  to  S6W  a  Week.     We  give  exclusive 
'  territonr.     Practically  no  competition.      Write  To«Day  for  Special   1901    Asent's 

Proposition.  D.W.Sslisbury  made  97  50  the  first  day.    M.  E.  Westbrook  made  933.00 
In  one  week.    Mm.  J.  B.  Palmer  mads  $187.00  one  month.    Ton  can  do  the  same  if  you  try. 

MOLLBêKOPP  s   MaOREERY,  890  OoM»  Simmmi,   TOLEDO,  OHiO. 


The  JEFFERSON, 


R.icKn\ofvd,  Va. 


One    of    the    Finest 
America. 


Hotels    in 


Renowned  for  the  social  stand- 
ing of  its  patrons,  for  its  dimensions 
and  magnificence,  for  its  superb 
cuisine  and  admirable  service,  for 
the  lavish  provisions  for  amuse- 
ment of  its  guests.  To  the  pleasure 
loving  traveler  it  stands  for  all  that 
is  most  enjoyable. 

Unquestionably  the  FINEST 
GOLF  LINKS  in  the  SOUTH. 


P.  M.  FRY.  Mtt.ntt.ger. 
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**       Strawberry       "  " 

"      Vichy  Tablets  (40  in  bottle) 
I  bottle  of  Citrate  Magnesia  Tab- 
lets (40  in  bot  '  ' 


paid,  to  all  points  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Wot  of 
these  add  50  cents  fer  ad£- 


i 


A 
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kome  out  '  for  to  admire  and  for  to  see  '  the 
witchery  of  the  mountain  world. 

'  Aneel,  a  wicked  black  crow;  Diablito,  a 

aevoted  burro;  Thor,  a  bear  beloved,  and 

luty,  a  dog  who  had  a  mission,  are  among 

tie   most  lovable  animals  in  this  book.     Its 

i,t    attractiveness    lies    in    its    showing 

pbrtb   of  the  power  of  truth  and  love  over 

'flumb  members  of  the  animal  creation,  and 

_   the   kinship  proved    between    them   and 

i  small  maid  with  a  great  woman's  soul,  who 

»*^    «>Vifkm  w^ll  " T'Ai»  Mnif  ntti  Pyh^-^^f 
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The  Hunt  for  Happiness 


The  most  intensely  entertaining  story,  philosophical  and  tragic,  that  has 
appeared  in  many  years.  It  has  been  dramatized  by  the  author  for  the 
great  Duse  under  the  name  of  **The  Blue  Rose." 

All  book  and  news  dealers,  or  send  price,  50  cents  (stamps),  to 

TOWN  TOPICS,  208  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 

and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid. 

V  V  V 

In  Reviewing  It,  Leading  Papers  Say: 


^  The  /fetu  VorK  Herald. 

The  story  is  highly  realistic,  and  there  is 
not  a  dull  page  in  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  characters,  though  lifelike,  are  not  com- 
monplace, and  the  incidents,  though  not,  as 
a  rule,  unduly  startling,  are  legitimately  sen- 
sational. The  author  has  drawn  her  charac- 
ters well,  notably  Lea,  the  central  figure. 
Considering  that  the  author  is  a  foreigner, 
the  book  is  written  in  excellent  English — far 
better  English  than  we  find  in  many  an 
American  novel.  But  the  author  has  given 
us  a  very  readable  book,  and,  as  readable 
books  are  rather  rare,  we  feel  more  inclined 
to  praise  her  for  what  she  has  done  than  to 
point  out  the  direction  in  which  it  seems  to 
us  she  might  have  done  a  little  better. 


^he  ffefou  VorK.  S'un. 

"The  Hunt  for  Happiness."  by  Anita  Vi- 
vanti  Chartres,  deserves  certainly  to  be  very 
strongly  commended.  This  is  an  admirably 
constructed  tale  ;  the  interest  begins  at  once 


and  it  is  well  sustained  ;  the  characters  are 
strongly  "detached,"  as  a  painter  would 
say,  and  stand  out  sharply;  there  is  dramatic 
force  in  every  situation  ;  the  English  is  forci- 
ble and  admirable;  there  is  lively  fancy, 
abundant  originality,  and  no  commonplace. 

Boston  Saturday  B%)enini  Caxette. 

The  timidly  conventional  among  modem 
readers  will  probably  complain  that  Anita 
Vivanti  Chartres  has  overstepped  the  limits 
of  the  permissible  in  her  remarkable  story, 
**  The  Hunt  for  Happiness."  She  allows  her 
readers  to  see  the  shadows  of  vices  which  are 
hardly  to  be  named  in  the  English  language, 
as  well  as  occasional  glimpses  of  ordinary 
passions  and  sins.  There  may  be  a  grave 
question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  this  super- 
latively frank  realism,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  author  did  what  she 
daringly  set  out  to  do  extremely  well.  Mor- 
bid and  repulsive  as  some  of  her  characters 
are,  they  live  and  move  and  feel  as  only  the 
creations  of  a  genius  can. 
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-Awaits  Yoi 
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Opporhimty  Knocks  at  Your  Do( 

WILL  YOU  ANSWER? 

Would  yon  realise  your  ambitions?  Would  you  attain  1 
ideals  and  gam  your  hearts  noblest  desires?  You  poss 
love  the  consciousness  of  power  and  wish  to  win  greater  1 
or.  Perhaps  you  desire  to  mount  higher  in  youraccepted 
ins:,  or  long  for  a  better  social  position.  You  may  want  to 
failure  into  success— seek  love— happiness— friendship. 

The  secret  force  that  w  11  enaole  you  to  accomplis! 
these  things  lies  dormant  within  you.  It  only  needs  devi 
ing.    All  that  is  attractive  in  man;  all  that  is  powerfu 

food  in  his  nature;  all  those  qualities  which  make  man  c 
le  of  rising  in  the  world,  spring  from  his  Persooal  Ma| 
Um. 

You  can  develop  this  great  force  in  a  few  days  at  ; 
home  without  the  knowledge  of  your  nearest  fiiends. 
can  become  acquainted  with  the  science  that  pertains  so 
mately  to  yourself — that  is  so  full  of  startling  surprises^ 
shapes  the  path  of  the  human  will— that  molds  the  mlB^ 
men. 

There  is  a  book  that  gives  you  the  key  to  Personal  Mag 
ism;  that  unveils  the  secrets  of  Hypnotism;  that  lays  bare 
science  of  Personal  Influence.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
World's  Greatest  Anthority ,  Dr.  X.  La  Motte  Sage 

It  is  sent  absolutely  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it.    It  is  a  < 

Î»rehensive  treatise  of  one  hundred  pages.  Mail  a  request 
he  book  todavi  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mall.  A  p< 
card  dropped  in  the  box  at  the  comer  will  bring  it  to  yoor  ' 
door.    Address, 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  SCIENCE, 
D^pt.  DN7,  ROCHESTER,  N 


MORPHINE,  LAUDANUM,  COCAINE, 

and  all  other  Tirti^  Habits. 

Free  Trial  Treatment  at  Home,  Painless,  Harmless,  Sure,  Permanent,  Entirely  New. 

We  will  send  any  one  addicted  to  Morphine,  or  other  drug  habits,  a  trial  treatment  sufficient  for  ten  days, 
FREE  OP  <'HAKGE,  of  the  most  remarkable  remedy  for  thi<;  purpose  ever  discovered,  containing  the  jrrest 
vital  principle,  lacking  in  all  o'her  remedies.  Send  name  and  address,  and  prove  the  truth  or  falsitvof  our 
claims,  at  our  expense.  Correspondence  invited  from  all,  especially  with  physicians.  Prom  the  time  of  taldnsr 
first  dose  of  our  reraedv.  all  desiie  for  drugs  disappears  You  begin  at  once  to  sleep  well,  eat  well,  and  gain 
weiRfht  and  strength.  Tne  nnlv  remedv  that  cures  without  causing  patient  any  suffering  whatever.  Refractory 
cases  solicited.  Indorsed  by  physicians,  and  dissimilar  in  every  respect  from  any  other  known  treatment 
Our  remedy  is  sure  and  permanent,  and  at  end  of  treatment  leaves  patient  with  health  entirely  recovered,  and 
free  from  all  desires  formerlv  possessing  them.    Correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

•  ST.  JAMES  SOCIETY,  1181  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


THE  SECRET  OF  BEAUTY 


FASCINATION 

ELEGANCE 

STYLE 

OUR   SPECIAL   DOLLIR   OFFER 

We  have  set  aside  60,000  complete  treatments  of  CimpbtU'i  Safi  ànede  Conptoito  vwhn 
ftad  7oald'i  Vedicated  Aneoio  Soip  for  distribution  to  as  many  ladies  who  have  not  yettrkd 
these  exquisite  remedies. 

SAVE  ONE  DOLLAR  BY  READING  CAREFULLY. 

For  this  purpose,  and  for  sixtv  days  onlv  from  date,  we  will  send  postage  free  by  re» 
turn  mail,  on  receipt  of  ONI  SOLLAS,  a  full  Sixty  Tayi*  TT»»tmr't— thirty  days*  treatment  01 
Wafers  and  thirty  days'  treatment  of  Soap.  REMEMBER !— Tliis  is  em  T«9  Mllif' 
worth  for  ONI  SOLtiBI    (Write  now,  as  the  price  will  soon  return  to  the  original  figures.) 

CAMPBXLL'S  WaFXSS  are  the  onlv  genuine,  safe  and  certain;  and  quickly  produce  a  clesr, 
smooth  and  delicate  complexion,  bright  eves  and  graceful  figure.  These  Wafers  will  not 
only  cure  but  also  prevetit  summer  tan,  freckles,  «unburn,  pimples,  blackhead  s  and  every 
complexional  defect.  FOULD'S  MIDîCATFD  / BSIWTC  80A''  is  better  than  all  the  best  sosw- 
a  revelation  of  purity  and  daintiness.  Used  with  or  without  the  Wafers.  Toilet  «wj^J^ 
Larjre  cake.  These  two  unique  specialties  «eel  and  conseouently  n»t-itll  all  other».  They 
are  essential  to  perfect  Bmu  7  Call  or  write  now,  while  the  low  dollar  rate  lasts.  Coo- 
fidential  advice  free.  H.  B.  FOULD,  Room  44,  8x4  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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MBS.  GEBYAISE  GBAHAM*8 

Cucumber  and  Elder  Flower 

o  K  to  Al  ]m: 

Makes  the  skin  as  smooth,  white,  fine  and  beauti- 
fal  as  a  baby's  skin.  Cleanses  thoroughly.  Re- 
moves blackheads,  pimples,  tan,  freckles  and 
wrinkles,  and  prevents  the  skin  from  aging. 
PKICK,  Sl.OO. 

For  sale  by  druggists,  or  direct;  express  paid. 
Send  xo  cents  to  manufacturer  for  sample  bottle 
and  book,  "  How  to  be  Beantifiil."    Address 

MK2$.  GEUVAIS£  GRAHAM, 
1276  Michigan  Avenue,    .    -    -    .    .    Chicago. 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  New  York,  Eastern  Wholesale  Agents. 


PSYCHRATISM 

THE  VERNON  ACADEMY 

will  Tell  You  AH  Aboxjt  It 
jr-R-E-E    OF    CHA.7<CB. 


The  new  discovery  by  Prof.  Albert  Vernon  ;  the  mar\'el  of  the 
century.  A  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  this  science 
mrill  unfold  to  you  the  secrets  of  success  and  make  clear  and  plain 
1.11  that  has  seemed  so  mysterious  and  that  has  been  attributed  to 
(upernatural  af^ency  or  hypnotism  during  past  a(;es;  you  may  have  a 
wonderful,  comprehensive,  loo-nnee  hook  bv  this  pified  man  bv  send- 

ns:  your  name  to  us  at  once.    Write  to-dajr.    It  is  absolutely 

îrta^m     Address 


▼ERHOH  ACADEMT  OF  MEHTAL  SCIEHCES, 
laoa  RAST  AVENUE.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


EUGÉNIE: 

7  West  42d  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue. 

[SPRINGanaSUMMERGOWNSI 

f  "5HIRT  WAISTS" 

f  Pique  and  Ginnrtaam  Suits,  Imported  Models.  ;  : 


...LATEST  FRENCH  MODELS  IN... 
SHIRT  WAISTS  AND  FANCT  WAISTS 

OOO0OO0»»»»»»»»»»0»»00»O»000000O00»»»PO»O00 


The  ordinary  safety  pin  aftar  a  llttla 
use,  looks  ilka  thia— 


S 


THE 


STRONGHOLD 

SAFEH  PIN 

has  the  point  locked  In  the  shield. 
It  will  neither  bend,  unfasten  nor 
pull  out.  Its  life,  usefulness  and 
safety  are  increased  twentyfold. 

FREE   SAMPLES 

8md  UM  poHtal-eard  rtqwvt,  and  t0«  vfU 
/umUh  tampU  <^  a  per/eol  9a/«ty  pin, 

OAKVILLE  CO.,  Waterbury,  Ct 


0  YOU  WANTA  WATCH 

nMradkMiMiaodtlBMr  This  «mioh  Ims  •  SOLID  QOLD  laM 

,  hf  iImib.  oal,  dnd  Btoof,  ft4)vM.d  t.  r— >*tTii,  mImI  «mh^ 

:  ud  hlsiily  flnlriMd.  fuali  »  i.«ii>th1.  ir>tdL>.  g—imtw 

i  wlthno|Mrou.l»ibo«ldwMrMidglT«Mik&MiM  fb«)j«M& 

It  Cm  ttM  «ppMiuM  of  »  HO.  SOUD  GOLD  m..  YImwmA 

k  MOOBpuM  with  »  10  TIAB  OU  ARAlfTKI.  XW  MM  u« 

bMotf  ftiUj  aud*  hr  A»  watt  ikttUd  vorkMa.   TU  man- 

Bant  !■  M  AMXIIOAlf  STTll,  «cpudok  bduM.  qatak 

lnlB,Mid  TOO  ouNlrapMbthal vkM  Tra  •«■  M.  of  tbM» 

i  (nl7budHa«vM.bMjaoiriUM»UtiaMtb»f«tb«MRMl 

\  «tBAlBTonrpoMHidoa.  Jofl  tb*  wmiok  fbr  lallnad  bm,  «r 

I  «hoMvhoBMd»vn7«IoMtlM«.   D»  ym  vsat  »  «»t«h  «f 

I  thli  .hMMtMf  IfM,iiowtoyoaropp«ftia!^tBM««noM. 

I  WJI  OnrS  IT  FRU  M  •  pNMtnm  t*  UTW*  ftir  wlUif  IS 

lplMMoro«rhuidMaMj.w.Ir7ftirl0acMA.     Btaiply  mM 

J  TCaTBka.MdftddnM,Mtdv*vfflMBd7raa*18  plMM«f 

f  jravIrrportpaU.   Wbra  mM,  Mad  «•  th.  «1  JO,  udv*  will 

'  MBdyMtlMhuldMM8OUOOOLI>UldwM«h.W•tn0ty«l^ 

and  will  (>k.  bach  *UywiMWnX  Mil  W.iitapM.toglT«nwa|V 

thM.  wmAm  lUaplT  to  ndTwllM  «v  VwlnHi.  No  «nlA-wM* 

la  thla  ndMttlMaont.   Wo  Man  Jart  whM  wa  nj.   Toai^ 

qalr.  BO  MBllal  white  «whfaNt  fcr  «a.    AddiMO  a»  «aoo. 

UkTK  JKW5UIV  00m  It  Wanmi  St.,  Hmv  V«rK. 


I  JEvery  wotnan  may  acquire 

I A  BEAUTIFUL  FIGURE 

Without  it  beauty  counts  for  nothing. 
"NOYIiENE"  develops  your  bust  when  all 
other  preparations  fail.  When  through  experi- 
menting, try  it.  Established  since  i888.  Price, 
S2.00.  A  Free  Sample  of  Instantaneous 
Perspiration  Deodorizer  sent  for  loc.  postage. 
Mme.  O.  MARIE,  Specialist,  Ladies' 
Toilet  Studio,  138  W.  ii6ih  St.,  N.  Y. 


0:7*Note  the  Treated  side  of  this   Éace. 
The  habit  of  Frowning  forever  cured,  and 

WRINKLES     REMOVED    AT 
ANY  AGE. 

«Aatl.Wriakle  Sh«eU*'  work  like  magic 
while  you  sleep.  The  old  should  wear  them 
every  night  until  cured  and  the  young  should 
wear  them  occasionally,  to  prevent  lines  from 
forming.  Try  them  and  be  convinced.  «5 
and  50  cents  per  package.  Daily  demonstra- 
tions (Friday  excepted). 
Mmo.  e.  MARIR,  Speelallst,  Lailln'  Toilat 
Stullo,  188  Wort  lietli  StTMt,  IKW  TOIUL 
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BANKING  HOUSE 


J.  OVERTON  PAINE 

r  Wall  street,  New  York. 
Philadelphia  Office,  435  Chestnut  Street. 


lOKET  LOAKED  01  LISTED  SECURITIES 

Orders  executed  for  STOCKS,  BONDS, 
COTTON,  GRAIN,  etc.,  cash  or  on  marfirin. 

DAILY  MARKET  LETTER  upon  REQUEST 


ODD  LOT  DEPARTMENT 

Orders  in  this  department  executed  for  ao  shares 
and  upwards  for  cash  or  on  margrins  of  s%. 

Commission  1-16 

Write  for  a  Special  Treatise  on 

"TRADIINO  IIN  PUTS  AND  CALLS'' 


$iio,oooc!;[i:, 

was  tnrned  over  by  u>  to  five  mlnlnir  companies  for 
which  we  acti'd  ns  financial  a«:enta  dunng  the  last  half 
of  the  year  luOO  (commiMions,  office  expenses,  sal- 
aries, etc  ,  deducted-, the  combined  reports  at  their 
annual  meetings  on  January  29  showlns  that  there  had 
been  cxpendedon  their  properties  nearly |6».ÛOl) :  there 
had  l)con  returned  to  the  stockholders  nearly  18,000  la 
dl>idonds  and  they  had  in  available  cash  on  hand,  and 
subject  to  call  sbout  |36,00l),  with  sll  of  the 

Properttes  in  SoccessM  Opention, 

two  of  them  nsying  regrulsr  monthly  dividends  three 
times  Kreater  tnan  savings  banks'  or  mortgage  rates  of 
Interest,  and  their  stock  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
market  and  not  obtainable  except  from  some  f  ortunste 
stockholder,  the  other  three  rapidly  spproachlng  a 
dividend  paving  basis,  with  all  of  the  properties  In  ex- 
cellent phrslcal  condition  and  not  a  single  dissatisfied 
stockholdûr.in  any  one  of  the  five  companies. 

Proapeetnaea  of  avcceaafnl  mlnlnv  »r«»- 
•rtlea  which  wa  make  a  specialty,  latfac 
reporta,  orderbianka  for  each  eftho  ataeka. 
alagly  and  alao  In  eomhlnatlon.  Inanrlna 
necnrlty  of  prlnelpal,  vnvaaallnteroat  and 
loaerher  wlih  booklet  **Abont 


lar»e^ 
OurBélTeii. 


glrlDK  la  detail  onr  plan. of 

taal^e  profita  of  mialnir  la- 

jhe  mlnlnnm  rlak  of  loaot 

mailed  free  to  any  one  Intereatod  on  appll- 


aecnrlnv  the  exceaal^e  profita  of  mlnlnir  In- 
▼eatmtfnta  with  the  mlnlnnm  rlak  of  lor- 


catlon. 

DOUGLAS,  L11GET&  COMPANY, 

BANKERS  AND  BROKERS, 
^^  Broadway  and  17  New  St,  New  York. 

{Cleveland— Cuvaliopa  Building. 
Boston— International  Trust  Co.  Bldg. 
Phllailelphlft-Hetz  Building. 
Chicago— Fisher  itulUlIng 
St.  Louis— Security  Building 


$2,000,000  PER  YEAR 

IN  DIVIDENDS 

THIS  IS  WHAT  THE 

Minnie  Gnlcli  Mining  and  Tunnel  Go. 

(OF  COLORADO), 

will  do  when  the  mine  is  producing  to  its  lull 
capacity.  We  are  now  considered  the  second 
largest  mine  in  the  State.  Now  working  60  men  ; 
producing  nearly  100  tons  of  pay  ore  per  day; 
expect  within  18  months  to  produce  6<K>  ton»  per 
dayf  at  a  net  profit  of  $6,000  per  day.  This 
Company  own  1,500  acres  in  the  best  section  of 
Colorado  ;  have  $700*000  cash  guaranteed  in 
the  treasury,  and  all  the  output  will  go  to 
dividend  fund. 

This  is  the  greatest  offering  at  2S  eeni9  per 
sharef  par  value  $1.00  per  share,  made  to  the 
public  this  year.  Investigate^  write  or  call  per- 
sonally for  prospectus  and  particulars.  This  is  a 
safe  investment  for  years  to  come,  and  holds 
great  inducement  to  the  most  conservative. 

CURRAN  &  PETELER. 

Fiscal  Agfcnts,  309  Broadway,  Nev  TorL 


1877 


For  23  Years 


1900 


we  have  successfully  treated  all  forms  of 

CANCER 

Tumors  and  other  new  growths  except  those  in  the  sUmb- 
ach,  other  abdominal  organs  and  the  Thoracic  Cavitr 

Without  the  Use  of  the  Knife. 

As  a  logical  result  of  onr  success 

The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

has,  from  a  hnmble  beginning,  become  the  largest  and 
most  elegantly  appointed  private  institution  in  the  world 
for  the  treatment  of  a  special  class  of  diseases,  and  has 
no  rivals.  It  is  condncted  by  a  graduate  of  standing  in 
the  Regular  School  of  Medicine,  and  u^n  a  strictly  ethical 
and  professional  basis.  Any  physician  who  desires  to 
investigate  our  method  of  treatment  will  be  entertained 
as  our  guest 

All  Physicians  are  Cordially  Inyited. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  description  of  any  case  of  Cancer 
or  Tumor  we  will  mail,  prepaid  and  securely  sealed. 
THE  MOST  VALUABLE  AND  COMPRBKBNSIVE 
TREATISE  ever  published  on  this  special  subject,  and 
will  give  you  an  opinion  as  to  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  our  method  of  treatment. 

We  do  not  print  testimonials,  but  can,  by  pennissa«n, 
refer  you  to  former  patients  whom  we  have  successfully 
treated,  that  were  similarly  afflicted. 
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FASHIONABLE 


,i'. 


AND 


FREE 


This  handsome  watch  fob, 
with  your  monogram  gold  plat- 
ed, will  be  sent  you  free  on 
receipt  of  your  subscription  to 


for  one  year.  Each  monogram 
is  cut  separately  and  the  fob  is 
of  the  best  black  patent  leather. 
This  offer  is  made  to  acquaint 

Eorie  F&Boi«n,  Polo  FUyen, 

Ennten,  Zqaeitriiai  and 
Ownen  of  FriTate  Stables  with 

COACH  and  SADDLE, 

the  biggest  and  best  illustrated 
monthly  for  all  who  like  fine 
horses.  Send  the  subscription 
price,  %2  a  year,  writing  the  in- 
itials of  your  name  plamly,  and 
the  fob  will  be  sent  to  you  at 
once. 

Ooacli  and  Saddle  Fab.  Oo., 

l&M  Mari|M>tt«  Rld^.,  Chleafi». 


CONSTIPATION 
CURED 


posmmY 


No  Druss. 


No  Medicines. 
No  Apparatus. 


A  treatment  withont  the  use  of  Lazattyee,  Aperient 
Waters  or  anyDruw  or  Medicines.  Yoarcase  may 
be  of  long  etandin?,  hnt  my  treatment,  vrhlch  Is 
Inexpensive,  will  CURE  YOU  PEKMANEMTLT 
WITHOUT  FAIL. 

BM^Thonsawds  Tfavft  Been  Cnred» 

B&Am  WORKERS,  people  of  Sedentary  Oooupations, 
LADIES  who  live  mostly  indoors,  TRAYSLDIQ 
MBS  and  to  all  who  suffer  from  Constipation 


STOP  USING  DRUGS 

The  outcome  will  prove  fatal. 


Appendicitis,  Piles,  Inflammation  of  the 
Bowels,  Typlioid  Fever,  Kidney  Troubles 
and  a  score  of  other  Ills  result  from  Constipation. 

A  request  from  you  wtll  brlnir  free  by  mall  po«iltiTe 
proof  that  Constipation  and  all  atlendln?  ills  can  be 
euted  speedily,  absolutely,  permanently,  by  this 
exclusive  system  which  I  have  perfected  after  17 
years  of  atudy  and  practice. 

DR.  M.  H.  BERRY, 

1^  332334  Ond Block.  Dn  MolMt, bira. 


GARTER 

The  Standard  for 
Gentlemen. 

ALWAYS  EASY. 

The  Name  f' BOSTON 
GARTER"  is  stamped 
on  every  loop. 


^^^  Dl 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

XLASP 


UesflattotheleK— 
[lever  Slips,  tears  nor  unfastens. 

Mftgf  Pair  Wanaatsd. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

Sample  Pair,  Silk  Me,  Cotton  S5c 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 
0X0.  FROBT  CO..  Maktra 


RHEUMATISM 
ANDGOOTCORE'^ 

Qreatest  of  all 

Bemediea 
ONE  BOTTU 

WILL  0T7BB  YOU. 

Hill  Medicine  Ci 

40  East  19th  St.» 
KEW  YOBK,    N.  Y. 
S£MI>  FOR  CISCU 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever 
DR.  T.  FELIX  GOVRAVD'S 

ORI^HTAL  CREAM,  OR  MAGICAL  BEAIlTiFIER, 

Removes   Tan.    Pimples,    Freckles.    Moth- 
Patches,  Rash  and  Skin  diseases,  and  every 
blemish  on  beauty,  and  defies  detection.    On 
its  virtues  it  has  stood  the  test  of  m  years; 
no  other  has.  and  is  so  harmless 
we  taste  it  to  be  sure  it  is  properly 
made.    Accept  no  counterfeit  of 
similar  name.   The  dlstlnfruished 
Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of 
the  Aaut  ton  (a  patient):  "/is  yon 
ladùs  ■will  use  them,  I  recommend 
'Gouraud's    Cream'    as  ■  the   least 
hnrmfut  of  all  the  skin  prépara- 
/i«»«j."  One  bottle  will  lasted  months, 
iisinsr    it    '•very    day.       eOVRAm'S 
POUDRK  SI^RTII.K  reaovM  upcrfa. 
mis  bair  «IUM»at  I^Jnry  to  the  akin. 
|K*r«l.  T.  HopklBa,  I'mp'r.  37  Gt.  Jones 
St.,  N.  Y.     For  sale  by  all  Drufirf^sts 
and  Fancv  Goods  Dealers  through- 
out the  U.  S.,  Canadas  and  Europe. 
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YES,  I  INCH  IN  I  MONTH! 


Your 
Arm 


athlete.    For  men,  women  and  children. 
THB  HERCULES  CLUB  CO^ 


CAN  BE  BNLAROSD  1  INCH  and  i 
50  PER  CENT  in  ONE  MONTH  by 
HERCULES  GRADUATED  GTMNASXI 
CLUB  and  STRENGTH  TESTER  5 

each   day.     It  will  develop  and  strengthen 
arms,  shoulders,  chest,  back,  waist  and  hips  in  1 
than  one-quarter  of  the  time  required  by  axsy  < 
method,   with  or  Ttnlhout  apparatus.     It  indu 
sound    slumber,  rids  you  of  rheumatism,  writt 
cramp,  constipation  and  indigestion.     Makes 
brain  active  and  the  complexion  clear.    The  d^ 
can  be  used  by  the  weak  man  and  the 
Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  price-list  to 

Room         ,  16  South  Street,  Boston^  flimss. 


ACHIIO"^     IT. 


20th  CENTURY 


ELECTRO-VAPOR 

LAUNCHES 

will  be  used  exclusively  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  because  they  are 
the  l>e«it.  They  are  elegantly  finished,  simple,  seaworthy.  saf<*.  f -liaMe  and 
PULLT  QUARANTBED.  Stock  sires  15  toco  feet.  01  SO  buys  a 
Launch  this  year.  Send  10  cents  for  handsome  cataTotrue  of  Steam  and  Sail 
Yachts.  Kow  Boats.  Canoes,  etc.    Order  now  ;  avoid  spring  rush. 

RACINE  BOAT  MFfi.  CO..  Box  T,  Racine,  Wis. 

Rider  Iqerts  Wanted 

One  In  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit 
■ample  IWl  Bicycle.     BEST  M A££A 

1901  Models,  $10  to  $18 

'99  ft  'M  Modds.  hifli  trade.  $7  to$l2. 
SOOSmoond-hsuÊd  WÊÊmmim 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
M  to  98.  Great  Factory  a  faring 
SaU  at  half  factory  cost.  We  »hip 
anywhere  on  approval  and  ten  days 
trial  without  a  cent  in  advance. 
EARKA  BtCrOLEdifMbnt- 

Ing  ratalofrnes  for  us.     We  have  a 

wonderful  proposition  to  Agents  for 

1901,      Write  at  oncf  for  our  Bai —  *-« 

List  and  Special  Offtr.  Address  Dept.  177L 

MEAD  OYOLEOO.,  Ohkumo 

A  SURK  CURE.  Never  fails. 
Also  Pimples,  Freckles,  Wrinkles, 
Superfluous  Hair,  etc.  Examina- 
tion blank  free.  Correspondence 
confidential. 


RED  NOSE 


DIL  L.  BOBHTSON,  Dept  ?,  512  ElUcott  Sq.,  BufEàio,  N.  7. 


Tourists    contemplating    a    trip    to 
Cuba,    Nassau   and    Georg:ia,    should    app 
Atlantic    Coast    Line,     ii6i     Broadway. 
York,    where     information     can    be    had 
**  New  York  and  Florida  Special,"   2.10 
and  two  other  trains. 


imter.    Anj 
«  nvnat.    Mo  ■Urrlac.    No  «lekj 
U  ftnd  fiiU  pwtfcolM*  In  a  pUa  »-*«fd 
BALL  CHEMICAL  CO..     Dqmawnt    144, 


BEAUTIFUL  FORM 

GUMRAMTEED. 

CORSIdUE    positively  lîlls    cot  a3 
hollow  and   scrawny  places,  dewdop» 
and  adds  perfect  shape  to  the  whiw 
form  wherever  de6ctcnt. 
QUARANTKKD  TO 


DEVFlOPurFQRM 


or  Montj  BeftiBded« 

Cwa«ii«  pMlthvly  CiriM«M  fMi 

1H<  'h'  Orifliial  Fr«T>ch  F^rw  M- 
T  SLOPES     :«n<1     Xfim     FAlLA. 

Booklet  mailed  FKBB.  «I»  «i;Y 
a  perfet-tly  dneJored  f««a.  »" 
full    Instructions  hew   lo   Umar 

beautiful.     Write  to-day  or  caB  a>J 

see  demonstration. 

MAIUME  TAXIS  TOUXT  CO.,  Deyt.  15,  Mmm^  Ave^  CMCAM.  Ai. 
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in  ahaf  ifr^tejeafs 


US  much  mtuè  in  amraûkràaf 

We  Awe  a  Cntilogi/miiy  Good  TMi^ 


yorA, 


It/idsan^ 
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j       VlOLhirK  KKINE, 

1     BRIS  ADE^LAS  PAMPAS, 
1      FRENCH  CARNATION  PINK. 

<   '            ,^^10^              One  drop  of  tbcst  pcifuae»  contain»  tW 
(    1           (flHBa          fnr«nceoUboiiquétaffra»b|yciicfla»cnu 

<  > 

<  > 

<  > 

<  1 

<  1 

Soid  €verymkere  in  U,  S,  snd 

sent  hy  mi^ily  préf^ui, 

E».  PINAUD'S 

IMPORTATION  OE^CB,     1 
;«     4é  Bad  14tli  Strwtp 
New  York  City. 

ED.  Ï^INAXJiyS 

>  EAU  DE  Qunrare  hair  Tona 

]   [             The  B««t  Hwr  Restorer.    A  PosilWe  Daadnitf  Cure. 

!  1                  ED.  PINAUJyS 

1  !    VIOLITTB  DX  PAUCX  TOILST  WATU. 

<                         Most  Exquishe  for  the  Bath  and  Atomiser. 

>  Sus:s:estlon 
;                                   lor 

[                         The  New  Year. 

The 
1  Knabe 

►  An 

'                                   Investment 
;                                     that  will 

*  regrularly  and 
I                                   punctually 

I                                 pay  interest 

*  during;  every  year 

of  the 
J                                20th  century. 

Exi>ositlon  Folder.    ••  Four-Trsck    Série*'*   Ko.    i^ 
Ifi    send  a  postage  stamp  to  George  H.   ZXanlcIs,  Gcâ- 
*  ^    eral  Passenger  Agent.  Ne*  York  Ceatral  JUIItaad. 

Grand  Central  <*»T\e^.  N*wVark 

have  been  establiihcd  M  YBAR5.  Bj  ovr  «ystcm  of  p*7<^ 
ments  every  family  in  moderate  drcnmataace»  can  own  • 
VOSB  piano.  We  take  old  instmmenU  in  excdunse  aad 
deliver  the  new  piano  in  yonr  home  free  of 


'lANOS 

Write  for  Catalofftie  D  and  explanation*. 

VOSE  6^  SONS  PIANO  CO.»  160  Bofylalen  St^ 
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